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PLANNING A MASS-OBSERVATION INVESTIGATION 


J. G. FERRABY 


ABSTRACT 


‘Much of the work of Mass-Observation, which was founded in England i in 1937 by Tom Harrisson and 
Charles Madge, is concerned with public opinion. A most important problem in opinion survey work is the 
comparative value of numerical, extensive surveys and more qualitative, intensive surveys. The methods ` 
-used by Mass-Observation are designed to supplement limited numerical data by qualitative material which 
assists in the understanding of any figures obtained. This paper attempts to describe the methods used by 
considering a particular investigation recently completed. 


. Mass-Observation uses techniques which 
are related to the poll technique but differ 
from it in many respects.* The way in which 
these techniques are applied can be illus- 
trated by a description of the steps in plan- 
ning one of our recent investigations, just 
recently published in book form under the 
title Britain and Her Birth-rate.? The inves- 
tigation aimed at finding out the real reasons 
why the birth rate was falling and at throw- 
ing light on possible ways of stemming the 
fall. 

~ Methods available to Mass-Observation 
are as follows: 

1 Mass-Observation was founded by Tom Harris- 
son and Charles Madge in 1937 to study the society 
„In which we live. A great deal of its work is con- 
cerned with public opinion, and its methods differ 
in several respects from those most used in America. 
The present article is a digest of only part of the find- 
ings of a recent survey, published under the ‘title 
Britain and Her Birth-rate by John M-ırray, London, 
in 1945. The author of this article hes worked with 
Mass-Observation for a number of years. _ 
2 The findings of this study are also being pub- 
- lished in the forthcoming spring issue of the Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. x. 


1. Direct interviewing —Normally, open-end 
questions are used; but alternative-answer 
questions ere occasionally included. 

a. Informal interviewing. —The contact is 
told that the interviewer is investigating public 
opinion. The subject is often introduced by a 
predetermined question; but, once the initial 
question has been‘ asked, the interviewer is. 
free to interpöse further remarks in order to 
keep the contact talking and to probe further 
into the views expressed. The interviewer is ` 
given a general instruction-not to ask leading 
questions, but no other limitation is placed on 
the questions and remarks which may be used 
for probing. 

3. Indirect interviewing—The same as in- 
formal interviewing, except that the contact, 
is not told that an investigation of public 
opinion is taking place. This involves first 
getting into conversation with the contact, 
then leading the conversation around to the 


subject of the interview. 


4. Observetion—Observing scenes, events, 
and behavior; recording overheard comments. 
-5. The National Panel of Voluntary Observ- 
ers-—This panel is peculiar to Mass-Observa- 
tion. It consists of interested. individuals who 


gf i 


send i in written-reports i in answer to a monthly 
directive. Other activities include the keeping 


-.. of diaries, collection of material for our War 


O Library, making occàsional special reports, 


etc. The panel is drawn from all walks of life - 


‚but is not a cross-section of the public, being 
better educated and more intelligent than the 
average. It provides comments which are more 
detailed and franker- than those obtained by 
interviewing. Dt 


In planning our birth-rate investigation, 
the point from which we started was that 
the investigation should be concerned with 
‚the family; and it soon resolved itself into 
_ an investigation of factors bearing upon the 
size of the family. We prefer not to have our 
terms of reference too specifically deter- 
mined before the start of the investigation, 

‚ since it nearly always happens either that 


the original problem is found to be so closely , 


related to others that it cannot very well be 
investigated apart from them or. that the 


problem is so complex that it cannot be cov- 


ered in its entirety. The previous investiga- 
tion in the “Change” series (“The Journey 
_ Home”) started by being exclusively about 
demobilization; but before it was completed, 
it was found necessary to include a consider- 
` ablé amount of material on general atti- 
tudes to postwar conditions and the post- 
war world. In the family investigation the 
reverse was the case. It very quickly be- 
came clear that the field was so vast that it 
would not be possible to deal with more than: 
a few aspects of it, and it was soon decided 
to concentrate on the reasons why women 
do not have more childrén than they do. 
The name “family investigation” stuck, 
however, and it is in this way that we refer 
to the investigation in this article. 

‘The first step in any investigation is to 
seconnoiter the field; this being done. by 
means of informal and indirect interviews. 
Which to use depends largely on the social 
sanctions attached to the subject. If the 
5, subject is one concerning which people ‘are 
likely to be chary about giving frank views 
to. a stranger, the more tortuous indirect 

3 Mass-Observation’s War Library consists of a 


. large variety of material likely to be of historic 
interest after the war. ee 
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method ‘is necessary; if the subject is one 
which does not strike any very deep chord, _ 
informal interviews are likely to be suffi- 

cient; but it is often necessary to try both in 


‘order to determine the type of reaction. 


In the family investigation we had ex- 
pected that there would be a good deal of - 
resistance to. frank discussion, and we had 


‘even considered it possible that the greater 


part of the investigation might have to be. 
done by indirect methods; but in actual fact. 
it was quickly found that women were quite 
willing to discuss the matter openly. ; 
Having obtained some preliminary in- 
terviews, in this way it is possible to see 


' what aspects of the problem interest people 


most. It will probably then be necessary to , 
obtain some more indirect or informal in- 
terviews on particular problems. When 
these have been collected, the time has come 
to take stock of the position. 

The first question to be answered is: What 
methods do ‘we expect to make use of? It 


having become clear that, results could be 


expected from direct interviewing, it was | 
decided to center the family investigation 


© - around a questionnaire. Problems of the 


questionnaire are dealt with later. Informal 
and indirect interviews, had, for the time 
being, played their part, although they 
were to be used again later. There remains 
observation and the panel. 

The chief way in which observation was 
used in this survey was in following up in- . 
dividual families. Visits were paid to the . 
mothers and then to the married daughters. 
One family consisted of a mother and thir- 
teen children, several of the daughters hav-, 
ing married. The observation showed both 
the way in which membership of a large 
family had affected the attitude of the `. 
daughters toward children and the different 
ways in which women from an identical 
background reacted. Indirect interviews 
were obtained with these women, as well as 
observations of them; and this material 
proved very valuable in interpreting the re- 
sults of the questionnaire. The observation- 
al reports showed the life led by women 
having some of the more frequently found 
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attitudes to the problems investigated. A 
second family gave equally valuable data, 
particularly in showing how subjective are 
such matters as “too much work” and “not 
enough money.” It is not possible in an ar- 
ticle such as this to detail the observational 
methods used or the results obtained; but 
we ourselves feel that without these obser- 
vations the survey would have been far less 
adequate and the interpretation of the re- 
-sults far more a matter of guesswork. 

There are very few investigations in 
which it is not possible to use the panel, in 
one way or another. The family investiga- 
tion seemed particularly suited to it. We 
decided to ask members of the panel to re- 
port on several things. What did they think 
determined the number of children people 
had? What did they think prevented people 
from having more children? What was the 
history of their own family (if they had one), 
and how were their decisions formed on the 
number of children to have? What did they 
think about contraceptives? Were these 
efficient or not? Some of the questions we 
asked were designed to get information on 
matters which could scarcely be dealt with 
by interviews; some filled in gaps we did not 
expect .to cover by interviews, although 
this would have been possible. All were 
phrased in a way which would encourage 
the members of the panel to.let themselves 
go and to answer at length. 

There is one drawback to the use of -the 
panel which is unavoidable. It is not pos- 
sible to try out questions before putting 
them in the monthly directive; and, conse- 
quently, it is not always possible to’ ask 
questions which the replies show- later 
would have been best. In the present inves- 
tigation several questions were asked which 
eventually, when the scope of the investiga- 
tion had been narrowed down, were not re- 

-quired. But this difficulty is counterbal- 
anced by the fact that, once the question 


has been asked, it is in the files permanently. ' 


We frequently find that there is a consider- 
able amount of material in our files relevant 
to a new investigation, which has been col- 
lected in a quite different cantext.: More 


rarely diaries can be used as illustrative ma- 
terial, and it was hoped this would be pos- 
sible in the family investigation; but exami-. 
nation of some of the diaries failed to. pro- 
duce anything of value. 

After having decided what methods are 
suited to.the particular investigation, the 
places in which the investigation is to be 


‘carried out are settled. Mass-Observation - 


rarely undertakes a national survey. To:ap- “ 
ply Mass-Observation methods on a na- 
tional scale would be a very costly proceed- 
ing even if it were possible. Untrained part- 
time investigators are not suitable for the 
more intensive type of survey, and we work 
exclusively with full-time or trained part- , 
time investigators. Interviewing with open- 
end questions takes longer than with alter- - 
native-answer questions, so that a smaller, 
sample is used than by the polls—rarely 
more than one thousand. Moreover, a na- 
tional poll must necessarily be somewhat 
superficial, and on theoretical grounds we 
consider it more profitable in most cases to 
carry out the investigation intensively over 
a limited area rather than superficially over 
a wider area. 

The normal procedure is to carry out the 
greater part of the investigation in one re- 
gion, usually London, and to supplement 
this by one or more smaller. investigations 
in contrasting regions. This was the.plan 


_ followed for the family survey. Using gross 


reproduction rates, seven London boroughs 
were chosen, three of which had high gross 
reproduction rates, three of which had low 
ones, and, one of which was intermediate. 
As a contrast to London, a country town | 
with an intermediate gross reproduction | 
rate was chosen, and two hundred inter- 
views were carried out there. For practical | 
purposes we find a check sample of two 
hundred quite suficient. If there is a quali- 
tative difference in the reaction, two hun- 
dred interviews are sufficient to determine 
it. Regional numerical differences are not of 
great importance unless they are very large, 
in which case even two hundred interviews 
would locate them; for Mass-Observation 
aims at giving a picture of the real attitudes 


d 


ri 


_of the people, and the human mind cannot 
grasp the significance of differences of fre- 
quency of the order of 5 percent. _ 

It might have been a greater contrast if 
the check interviews had been carried out 
in villages, but this was not practicable. In 
villages everyone knows about everyone 
else’s affairs, and on so intimate a subject 
as the size of the family no reliance could 
be placed on.the answers obtained, since 
people would not Gare to be frank. In towns 
the same repression does not exist, as was 
demonstrated by the number of women who 
admitted to a totally strange interviewer 
that they got married because they had to. 

After deciding on the regions to be in- 


' vestigated, the next point to be settled is 


the nature of the sample. Sometimes the 
standard stratification of sex, age, and eco- 
“nomic group is found to be adequate, al- 
though Mass-Observation uses a socioeco- 
nomic grouping equivalent to class rather 
than a purely economic one, on the grounds 
that to do anything else is to sacrifice the 
substance for the shadow where general 
opinion is concerned. But often this is felt 
not to be the most adequate stratification. 


‘ In the family survey it seemed likely that 


education was of more importance than 
either class or economic standing, since 
class was to some extent covered by the con- 
trast between boroughs of high and those of 
low fertility, A careful check was kept on 
the education distribution as the survey pro- 
ceeded, and investigators were warned of any 
discrepancy between the estimated educa- 


“ tion distribution for the borough and the 
distribution of the sample. 


The plan with regard to sex and age 


‘changed as the survey proceeded. The origi- 


nal plan was to ask everyone the same basic 
questionnaire, with groups of questions as 
alternatives for the different ages and sexes. 
But reflection upon preliminary results 
made it clear that women of childbearing 
age were by far the most important group. 
For single people the problem was a hypo- 
thetical one, and it seemed obvious from 
their replies that their opinions were likely 


- to bear little relation to their action when 
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they married and had to face the problem 
in reality. Older people might have settled ` 
views on the matter, but their opinions 
could only have an indirect effect on the 
birth rate. It seemed possible that married 
men might provide material of importance, 
but preliminary results showed that their 
interest in the subject was less vital than 
that of married women. It was decided, 
therefore, to concentrate entirely on married 
women of childbearing age, arbitrarily fixed. 
at twenty to forty-five. 

On a subject like childbearing, age within 
even this limited group seemed vital. Con- 
sideration, however, showed that more di- 
cisive than age was the length of time the 
contact had been married. The groups de- 
cided upon were, therefore, those married 
for up to five years (roughly speaking, the 
war period), those married from five to ten 
years, and those married ‘over ten years. 
Figures were not available for the propor- 
tion of women who should come in each 
group, but every effort was'made to see that 


„the sample in each area contained the same 


proportion of each group. 

The result ofthis procedure was to fix 
groups for stratification which did not cor- 
respond to any available data for the areas 
investigated. This is in accordance with 
Mass-Observation’s principle that exact ac- 
curacy of figures should be sacrificed if, by 
so doing, more meaningful material can be 
obtained. But in this particular survey the 
lack of data was extreme; and, furthermore, 
there was another difficulty—the place 
where a woman of childbearing age is to be 
found at a given time of day in wartime is 
largely dependent on the number of young 
children she has. If she has six children un- 
der fourteen, she is fairly certain to be at 
home; if she has none, she is fairly certain 
to be at work; if she has one or two, she may 
perhaps be found in the street; if she has no 
children, she may well not be at home even 
in the evening. We did not feel, therefore, 
that it was practicable to obtain a sample 
which was a cross-section of each borough in 
the very important respects of size of family 
and occupation of the mother. 


vane 
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For these reasons we ddd not to at? 


tempt to produce figures for the total num- 
ber of women of childbearing age holding 
various points of view. Instead, we aimed 
at comparing the attitudes of different 
groups. The main sample was concerned 
only with women who could be found at 
home or in the street during the day; and a 
check sample of women working in a factory 
was obtained on a similar principle to the 
regional check sample. Where there were no 
great regional, occupational, age, or other 
group differences, it would be reasonable. to 
suppose that the figures obtained were valid 
for all women; but the chief purpose of the 
investigation became to compare the views 
of the different groups. Consequently, the 
investigation became more concerned. with 
causative factors and less with reporting the 
situation as a static sociological record. 

The next stage is the construction of the 
questionnaire. This is done in a way very 
similar to the construction of a poll ques- 
tionnaire. It is based, however, on the pre- 


‘ liminary indirect and informal interviews as 


well as on the investigator’s idea of what 
points need investigating. Since the ques- 
tions are open-end ones, it is much easier to 
judge whether a question is satisfactory 
than when the experience of reliable inter- 
viewers is the only criterion. Tae nature of 
even a few verbatim replies from different 
types of contacts is usually sufficient to 
make clear deficiencies in the wording of a 
question. Often it is not so much that the 
wording of the question is wrong as that the 
question does not-hit the high spot of inter- 
est, and a related question on a slightly dif- 
ferent issue is found more informative. 

In the family questionnaire the biggest 
difficulty was to determine the relative im- 
portance of various possible factors which 
might make people want more children. The 
preliminary interviews made it fairly clear 
which these were; the chief purpose of the 
questionnaire was to find out their relative 
importance and the reasons for their im- 
portance. But the possibility of a change in 
wants was far too subtle for easy investiga- 
tion; people found it difficult enough to say 


how many children they wanted now with- 
out the added difficulty of projecting their 
desires into an imaginary future. 


Eventually it was decided not to make 
any attempt to establish the likely magni- 
tüde of such things as improved housing 
conditions, domestic help, family allow- 
ances, etc., but simply to ask similar ques- 
tions about all of them and compare the. 
answers. The style of question used was: 
“Do you think that, if you could live in the 
sort of house you like, that would make a dif- 
ference in the number of children you would - 
like to have?” The number of people saying 
that this would make a difference gives 
very little indication of the number’who ° 
would actually have another child if housing 
conditions were improved; but the figures 
for several questions of a similar type are 
comparable, and the replies of the different 
groups are comparable, and that was all we 
needed to find out. 

Often in the course of a questionnaire,’ 
points arise which seem to repay further in- 
vestigation, and the family survey was no 
exception to this rule. We were surprised at 
the number of women who appeared: not 
able to have as many children as they 
wanted; the evidence from the question- 
naire, however, was not entirely conclusive. 
We therefore collected a small number of 
long, informal interviews with older women 
having completed families; and these con- 
firmed the indications of the questionnaire, _ 
providing valuable illustrative material. In ` 
another context, fear of childbirth appeared 
not to be a frequent deterrent, but a very: 
powerful one when it existed, and its intensi- . 
ty was also illustrated by collecting informal - 
interviews. 

In describing the various stages in the 
planning of the family survey it has been 
treated as though each stage was quite dis- 
tinct, one being concluded before the next 
was started. In practice, decisions concern- 


ing one stage vitally affect the succeeding 


stages, and: there is no set order in which 
different aspects are considered. Regions to 
be covered are affected by the way in which 


BO MS 
the sample is to be stratified; the content of 
. the questionnaire affects the stratification of 
`. the sample, and so on. The above outline is 
intended only to indicate the type of solu- 
tion which Mass-Observation uses for the 


“various problems which affect all surveys. 
Such a description would not be complete. 


“without a note on the manner in which our 
’ surveys are written up, since the whole pro- 
cedure: aims at producing material which 
can be used in the way to be described. Fig- 
‘ures do not form the main. part of the re- 
‘port; in the present survey most ofthe fig- 
‘ures are given in an appendix. The basis of 
the report is the verbatim comments made 
_ by the contacts, whether obtained by di- 
tect, informal, or indiréct methods or from 
the written replies of the national panel. In 
this particular survey they also included. 
letters written to a doctor who had spoken 
7 over the radio on the subject, letters to 
which we were allowed access. The report 
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eine ihe various Attitudes found with -_ 


ample quotations of these verbatim com- 
ments and draws conclusions as it goes 
along. We believe that, since we are in closer 
contact with’ the original material than the . 


. readers of the report, it is part of our duty 


in, writing the report to indicate the conclu- 
sions to which, in ouropinion, it leads. Every- 
one who tries, not only to present a report 
on public opinion, but also to interpret it, 
will quickly see how essential a part of the 
material the actual comments of the con- 


.tact are. They bring dead figures to life and 


make the abstract concrete. Without un- 
limited financial support, it is necessary to 
sacrifice either a degree of numerical accur- 
acy or a degree of accuracy in interpreting 
the figures: obtained. We believe that in 
most cases the interpretation of results is 
more important. 
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‘ ABSTRACT 


Caste in the Deep South integrates into one system all aspects of white-Negro behavior: social, sexual, 
economic, political, educational, religious, legal, associational, anc recreational. The only institution which | 
is not completely organized on caste lines is the economic. Whenever Negroes as a group achieve economic ` 
mobility, they meet with severe punishment from the whites. Thus conflict and violence indicate that ' 
Negroes are beginning to compete more effectively with whites. _ 


Caste in the Deep South integrates into 
one system all aspects of white-Negro be- 
havior: social, sexual, economic, political, 
`- educational, religious, legal, associational, 
and recreational. The basic subsystem— 
caste—is a rigid stratification, maintained 
by physical, social, and psychological pun- 


ishments and rewards. Everywhere in the- 


South, caste establishes and maintains an 
endogamous and socially separate system of 
white-N egro relationship in which by birth 
the Negroes are all of lower, and the whites 
. all of higher, status. This social caste system 
is more rigid than that described in the 
classic literature on Hindu castes. _ 

All white or colored institutions of the 
southern community, including the church, 
the school,.and the courts, systematically 
organize and defend the caste system: The 
only institution which is not completely so 


organized is the economic. Tne purpose of 


this paper is to distinguish caste in the area! 
studied from social class and similar types 
of hierarchical relationships, to define the 
legal. and customary sanctioris of caste 
status, to describe the integration of the 
basic institutions into the largest system— 
that of color caste—and to stéte a theory of 
violence as a reaction to the breakdown of 
caste in the economic sphere. 


I: 


-Color caste in Old and Rural counties isa 
system of ‘relationships which prevents inti- 


t The counties specified i in this article are those 
which were reported on in detail in Allison Davis, 
Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary F.. Gardner, Deep 
South (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 


mate social participation between white En 
Negro persons. It is maintained by endoga-: 
mous sanctions for each color group and by 
the asscciated negative sanctions upon 
familial or clique participation of whites with 
Negroes. Since.caste in this society denies 
legal ‚or. customary recognition ‘to sexual 
relationships between white and Negro 
people, no individual, white or Negro, can ` 
change his caste. status by marriage,?. 

Nor can any person change his caste in 
Old and Rural counties by changing his oc- ; 
cupation, or his religion, as is true in some 
other caste societies in the world., Even the 
absence in a “Negro” of the physical caste. ` 
marks of pigmentation, conformation of the ‘, 
face, and hair form does not make him a. ' 
member of the white caste. Caste status is 
determined by a legal and social definition 
of “blood” or kinship; it is therefore inher-- ., 
ited irom-one’s parents. If both of an indi-. . 
vidual’s parents were not socially defined as 

“white,” he is a “Negro” (lower caste), even 
if he is indistinguishable—as a physical 
type—from many of the upper-caste mem- 
bers. In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, a person’s caste status can be defined 
at once by the inhabitants upon the basis 
of his skin color and hair form alone. j 

The basic caste marks of “blood” and: 

` 2Jn the legal and customary rigidity of the endog- 
amous control, the color-caste taboo here described 
appears to be'more inviolable than the endogamous 
rule of most Hindu castes. See Professor Warner’s 


survey of the evidence on this point in W. Lloyd 
Warner and Allison Davis, “A Comparative Study 


- of American Caste,” Race Relations-and the Race ' 


Problem, ed. Edgar T. Thompson (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1939),.PP. 219~29- - 
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physical appearance and the fundamental ` 


endogamous rule operate within the eco- 
nomic, occupational, educational, political, 
‚and social hierarchies so as to assure the 


' great majority of whites a rank superior to - 


Negroes. Thus the system of regulating mar- 
riage is strengthened by controls which sub- 
ordinate Negroes to whites in all the insti- 

' tutions of the society and, consequently, es- 
tablish a very strongly defined ranking. of 
the two groups. 


SOCIAL CLASS 


The form which color-casfe stratification 
_has assumed in Old and Rural counties ap- 
' pears unusual to the comparative ethnolo- 

gist, because it includes a system of social 
classes within each caste. The Negro or white 
` person iZ Yorn into a social class just as he is 
born into a color caste. As here conceived, 
caste and class are both systems for limiting 
and ranking social participation, but they 
‘differ in the degree to which they permit an 
individual to change from his birth rank: 
Caste, in the area studied, categorically pre- 
vents, ‘marriage or intimate social participa- 
tion outside of one’s color birth group. With- 
in a color group; furthermore, class restricts 
marriage and.participation to those indi- 
viduals identified by symbols and behavior 
as of a similar kind and rank. 
` Unlike caste, however, class stratification 
allows an individual to change his birth rank 
and his group of intimate participants in his 
. lifetime by changing his class-typed partici- 
pation, behavior, and symbols. He may also 
marry outside his class. 


„As here conceived, therefore, and as de- ` these sanctions of rank are examined by the 


fined in another study of this society,3 a so- `i 


cial class is the largest group of people whose 
members have intimate social access to 
. each other. A class is composed of families 
and cliques. These units likewise are evalu- 
ated by the class members in a hierarchy of 
rank. The interrelationships between fami- 
lies and intimate cliques in such informal 
activities as visiting, dancing, receptions, 
“ teas, parties, fish-fries, and larger informal 


‘ Davis, Gardner, and Gardner, op. cit., chaps. 


- iii-xi. 


affairs constitüte the structure of a social 
class. A person is a member of that social ` 
class within which most of his intimate par- 
ticipation occurs. 

Not all the members of a color caste in 
Old and Rural counties, therefore, possess 
equal rank and similar ranges of participa- 
tion, Within the Negro and white castes, all 
individuals are further stratified by their 
caste members into a social class hierarchy. 
Whereas there is a chance that they may 
move out of their class, there is no possibil- 
ity, as the system now operates, that they 
may change their color-caste membership or 
participation. Through physical birthmarks 
an individual is assigned his caste position; 
whether he is white or Negro, he also dies in 


` his birth caste. 


LEGAL AND CUSTOMARY 
SANCTIONS OF CASTE 


This system of defining white-Negro 
rank is not termed “caste” by the inhabi- 
tants. The white group refers to this com- 
plex of sanctions as “the color line,” “white 
supremacy,” “controlling the Negroes,” 
“race superiority” and “race inferiority,” 
and “keeping this a white man’s country.” 
Negroes use such protective euphemisms 
when talking to whites as “race relations” 
or “getting along with the white people”; 
in their own ‚organizations they speak of 
“race prejudice,” “the oppression of Ne- 
groes,” and “racial injustice.” In these ex- 
pressions the natives refer to the societal 
controls which make whites superordinate 
as a group and Negroes subordinate. When 


anthropologist, they are seen to have the 

essential characteristics of a caste system. | 
They define the behavior of both whites and | 
Negroes in such a way as to make their caste 
rank and prestige universally clear. They 
operate upon both groups. In all white- 
Negro relationships they restrict the behav- 
ior of both individuals; that is, a white per- 
son, as well as a Negro, has a well-defined 
caste role which he must accept. For learn- 
ing and maintaining the appropriate caste 
behavior, an individual of either the Negro 


m 


or the white group.is rewarded by -approval 
and acceptance from his caste; if he violates 
the controls, he is punished physically, eco- 
nomically, socially, or legally, depending 
upon the seriousness of the infraction. 

Although both the white and the Negro 

society support the caste system, these sanc- 
tions assure high status and privileges to the 
white individual, and the opposite to the 

_ Negro, in all mixed relationships. The rela- 
tive prestige of the castes is socially defined 
by color sanctions with respect to occupa- 
tion, wages, public gatherings, politics, and 
education. It is this complex of privileges, 
socially and biologically evaluated, which 
establishes the superordinate rank of the 
white, and the subordinate renk of the 
Negro, group. 

The caste controls range from the taboos 
upon Negro-white marriage and intimacy 
-~ to those upon the most detailed points of 
Negro-white etiquette. The basic sanctions 
in Old and Rural counties will be listed here 
in decreasing order of inviolability. In- 
fringement by a Negro of any of these, even 
those concerning deference, is punished by 


death, whipping, expulsion from the county, 


or socioeconomic penalties. Whites, though 
seldom controlled by physical means, are 
stigmatized and economically punished by 
their own caste for violating any of these 
taboos. 

Marriage between whites anc Negroes i is 
prohibited by a law which is rigidly ob- 
served and enforced, thus supporting the 
cultural rule of endogamy. By law, also, 
‘the offspring of Negro-white unions must be 
defined as Negroes. Any individual with one 


` Negro ancestor is therefore a Negro, ‘no ° 


matter what number of white ancestors he 
may have had. “Blood” is thus defined so as 
to prevent mobility across caste lines. As- 
sociated with the rule of endogamy is the 
rule of separate group- seating ot whites.and 
‘Negroes in all public carriers. and assem- 
blages. This control is also legalized. 

In maintaining the separdte and endoga- 


mous nature of white-Negro relationships, ' 


4 Extensive illustration of the evicence gathered 
. on caste sanctions is given in ibid., ckap. ii. 


ry 
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the informal social controls are elaborately 
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systematized, so as to prevent what the - 


whites call “social equality.” Not only are. 


family and kinship relations legally and cul- 
turally interdicted between Negroes and 


whites but a white and a Negro may not. 
visit as intimates. Thus clique relationships ` 


are likewise prevented between members of 


different color groups. With the taboo upon’ 


visiting are taboos upon ‘eating or drinking 
together, dancing, playing cards, and upon 


‚all other types of intimacy. All these con- 


trols operate to support. the endogamous re- 
striction, by making intimate social access 
impossible.. 

When Negro-white sexual unions occur, 


they must therefore take place outside of, 


the white, and usually of the Negro, family. 
Such unions are permitted only in ‘the case 
of a white man and a Negro woman. In this 


area of sexual and social relationships,: 


Negro-white unions are not regarded as es- 
tablishing “social equality”; the same atti- 
tude is maintained with regard to associa- 


tion between Negro and white criminals, 


gamblers, or “low-life” persons. Although 
the white and Negro societies disapprove of 


„all these types of association, the whites 


permit them because they are not a threat 


to the white family or social class system 


and are, therefore, not a violation of the en- 


dogamous (“legal marriage”) caste taboo. 


The socially separate, endogamous, su- 
perordinate-subordinate system of Negro- 
white relationships is further maintained by. 


well-defined ‘restrictions upon face-to-face , 


‚participation. ‘These controls establish an 
. etiquette in all Negro-white contacts; they 


prescribe masterful or condescending’ be- 
havior for the white and deferential be- 


havior for the Negro. Caste etiquette varies - 
slightly according to the class position of the . 
white and Negro interacting-in the face-to- ' 
face relationship; except in the case of the > ’ 


Negro-customer-white-salesman relation- 
ship, however, these modifications in eti- 


‘quette never violate the masterful role of 
_whites and the deferential role of Negroes. 


Even in this commercial relationship, white 
salesgirls in Old City address all upper-class 
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lad. women, : except one, by their fist 


“names only. 

. Whites in this area must a ‘shake hands 
Ne Negroes or. address them as “Mr.,’ 
“Miss,” or “Mrs.” They address all Negroes 
either as “girl” or “boy” or by their first 


i 3 names. On the other hand, Negroes mist 
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„address all whites honorifically. Even an 
upper-class Negro planter or physician will 
always address a lower-class white as “Mr.,’ 


_~ 1 “Mrs,” or “Miss,” whereas whites will not 
- „address Negroes in this way, although they 
_- may address them as “Professor” or “Doc- 
tor.” 


The few exceptions to these rules are 
limited to Negro domestics who may ad- 
dress their white employers by their first 
names plus the honorific form, such as 


‘ “Miss Alice” or “Mr. John,” and to some 


“üpper middle-class whites who occasionally 


` address a Negro as “Mr.” or “Mrs.” 


Deference to whites by Negroes also in- 
cludes a conciliating and. often whining 
tone in speaking, removal of the hat, and ac- 
` quiescence to statements or demands by the 
white.s An absolute taboo ‘prevails against 


‘any Negro’s contradicting, cursing, . or - 


_ shouting angrily at any white. In the more 
' isolated communities of the area, caste def- 


-` erence requires that a Negro shall not wear 
- “expensive, “dressy” clothes, on weekdays, 


shall not smoke cigars.in the presence of 
_ whites, and shall drive his automobile to the 
‘side of the road at once to allow a white 
driver to pass. 

‚ The roles of deference for ‘Negroes and of 
. dominance for whites are supported by both 
physical and -psychosocial punishments. In 


' preventing what the whites call “social . 


“equality,” caste etiquette.ranks below only 
‚endogamy and social separateness in uni- 
versality and inviolability.. In certain con- 
‚ texts the smallest lapse in deference by a 
„ Negro may be punished by beating or death. 

The. whites place all Negroes into two 
‘categories: “good Negroes” and “bad 
Negroes.” The former type. meticulously 
_ observes the rules of deference; the latter 


5 Scratching the head and shuffling the feet, as if 
in indecision, are also deferential gestures of most 
‚ Negroes in this area. ; 
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ope is slow, ‘ sullen,” or“ ‘sassy’ “or “smart” 


toward whites. Negroes, however, use the 
term “good Negro” to refer to a Negro who 
is more deferential than the white society 
requires. Like the whites, they employ the 
term “bad Negro” to mean a Negro who 
openly violates caste etiquette, but there is 
usually an implication of social approval in 
the Negro usage. 

` ‘The masterful role’of whites and the de- ` 
ferential role of Negroes, learned and main- 
tained as specific behavior patterns and re- ' 
inforced by powerful sanctions, extend into 
every type of Negro-white relationship. . 
They underlie the patriarchial “gift” pat- 
tern of white behavior toward Negroes in 


governmental, court, and ecònomic rela- 


tions and the begging, clowning, flattering, 
or subservient behavior of the Negroes. 
Within these caste-typed roles, Negroes and 
whites: have their modus vivendi. The caste 
subordination of Negroes, which is enforced 
by the complex of legal, political, economic, 


educational, and social restrictions placed 
. upon them, still allows the deferential Negro 


to attain certain limited rewards within his 
lower-caste status. The Negro “leader,” 


minister, or school principal depends upon 


the patronage of whites to maintain Negro 
institutions like the school, or the church., 
The behavior of the effective Negro in this 
community is directed toward maneuvering 
the white into accepting more fully a pa- . 
triarchal relationship to the Negro; both the 
Negro servant and the Negro leader thus at- 
tempt by flattery, cunning, and deference to 
compel the powerful white individual to act 
out his ae IR 


CASTE Docaas 


The -sanctions of: endogamy, social sepa- 
rateness, and white mastery and Negro def- 


. erence are likewise supported by dogmas in 


each color group. The most general dogmas 
of whites in Old and Rural counties concern- 
ing the reasons for the subordination of 
Negroes are that Negroes’ are’, inherently. 
childish, primitively sexual, and, except for 
a few unusual individuals, incapable of in- 
tellectual and emotional maturity (sociali- 
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. zation) on -the level achieved by whites. 


These secular teachings are supported by 
the religious dogma that Negroes are in- 
herently faithful, subservient, humble, and 
otherworldly. Within the Negro caste, the 
individual is taught that the whites.as a 
group are superior in skills.and power, ex- 
tremely dangerous, all-powerful, and sinful. 
Negro ministers and leaders express this 
dogma as follows: Since whites are all- 
powerful, Negroes should avoid aggressive 
behavior toward ‘the individuals and toward 
the white community as a whcle; the suc- 
cessful accommodation of Negrces to whites 
requires their being deferential to whites and 


` working conscientiously for. them; Negroes 


have many invidious characteristics which 


. account for white domination; and Negroes 


should develop their own Negro society 
more fully by “race loyalty” to Negro busi- 
nesses, professional men, and leaders. 
Thus the dogmas of each caste positively 
sanction the separate, ranked, and endoga- 


. mous relationship. Since the Christian dog- 


ma of the- brotherhood of man and the demo- 
cratic. dogma of the inherent equality of all 


“men before the law and state are also a part 


of Negro culture, however, ‘the’ complete ac- 
ceptance of caste dogma by Negroes. in- 
cludes only the inviolability of caste endog- 
amy and social separateness. Although Ne- 
groes necessarily accept caste-ranking con- 
trols also, there is abundant evidence of 
psychological conflict over this categorical 
subordination. 

The caste sanctions and -teachings vary 
slightly according to age, sex, class, and 
rural-urban groups. . For example, in Old and 
Rural counties, social separateness is less 
strictly enforced among very young chil- 
dren; also caste controls are more elaborate 
and severe in rural than-in urban communi- 
ties and in towns than in cities. Under all 


conditions, however, the basic restrictions , 


é A detailed analysis of the operation of color- 


caste and class controls in the Negre church and as- 


sociations in Old and Rural counties and in New 
Orleans has been prepared for the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration by the writer, under the title, The Negro 


"Church and Associations in the Lower South: A Re- 


search Mi emorandum. 
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upon | marriage, public “gatherings, social g 


intimacy, and etiquetté operate to; main? 


tain the superordinate-subordinate relation- . 


ships of, whites and Negroes and to make 
this ranking unchangeable and -dependent 
upon birth. 


CASTE AND COMMUNITY STRUCTURE. - 
All other systems of. behavior within’ the 


society of Old and Rural counties are ad- ` 


justed in some degree to the caste system. 


In formal organization, the caste sanctions _ 


are most rigidly applied in the political and 
governmental-systems, the organization and 


functioning of the courts, the educational ` 
system, the church and associations, and in . 


organized recreation. In local government, 


only whites vote'or hold state, county, or . 


‘municipal offices. Only six Negroes in Old 


| man’s business.” 


City had been allowed to register as voters 
in national elections; these registered Ne-. 


groes admitted they did not vote, because ~. 


they felt, as a leading Negro professional , 


man said, that government was “the white . 


Negro was registered. No Negroes were 


. registered as voters in state or municipal 
elections, nor had any been a candidate for" ` 


any county or municipal office since Recon- 
struction. The white officers in charge of 
registration and elections stated to one of- 
the white interviewers that the whites pre- 


vented Negroes from registering as voters `` 


by intimidation and, ‘if necessary, ‚by vio- 
lence. 


Tn all law courts all judges, court officers, a 
lawyers, and juries are white persons. Crimi- . ; 


nal cases involving a white and a Negro are 
almost’ invariably decided in favor of the 
white, even if he has been the attacker. 
Civil cases between. Negroes and whites, 


involving damage to person or property, .- 


may be won by a Negro, especially., if the.’ 


In the rural counties, no, - 


\ 


white party to the-suit is an insurance - 
company or nonlocal corporation. Negroes .- 


very rarely sue local whites, however. Mur-' 
der of a white by a Negro is always‘punished ` 


by. a white i is seldom punished by the courts. 
Attacks by Negroes upon Negroes usually 


-by death, whereas the murder of a Negro |. 
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are very slightly punished: even in the case 


2 


of murder. 


The educational and associational insti- 7 


` tutions of the community are all segmented 
into white and Negro structures. Negro 


public schools are markedly inferior to- 


white in teaching staff and in equipment; 
the per. capita appropriation by the school 
board for Negroes is only a fraction of that 


‚for whites. The salaries of Negro teachers 


are. lower than those for whites in parallel 
status. The churches and associations have 
either all-Negro or all-white membership; 


the only exceptions anywhere in the sur- 


rounding area are in certain labor unions in 
the’ building trades and in the Spiritualist 
and Sanctified churches. All other Protes- 

~tant and Catholic churches exhibit a quite 
rigid form of segregation. The highest au- 
thority in the Episcopal church, the bishop, 
stated to a white interviewer the caste policy 
of his church as follows: 


I think that the only solution of the situa- 
tion is for Negroes to develop independently of 
„tie whites. They must recognize the situation 


: as it is and conform to it. They must work out 
their own destiny mason attempting social 


equality. 


‚The Catholic bishop likewise stated the ac- 
ceptance of the caste structure of the com- 
„munity by his church: ` 


Actually we adapt ourselves to local condi 
tions. Not only because the Negroes usually 


‘ have a separate church but also because we feel’ 


it is better for them to have their own. They 
„also prefer to, ‚have a separate church and re- 
quest it. 


Negroshite relationships, therefore, con-.. 


form to a caste structure in the formal or- 
ganizations of the society, as well as in the 
family, social clique, and more informal re- 
lationships. The only structure which does 
not exhibit this sharp dichotomy is the eco- 
nomic organization of the society. Although 


- color-caste sanctions operate as occupa- 
`- tional taboos to a high degree, the economic 
: structure is not caste-segmented upon an all- 


-or-none color basis, as are the political and 
religious structures. That is, economic status 
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does not follow color status with the well- 
nigh perfect correlation formed in regard to 
political and legal status. 


I 


_ In certain fields, notably in storekeeping, - 
contracting, farming, and professional serv- 
ice to colored persons, the economic system 
is still sufficiently “free” in competition 
to prevent the rigid application of caste 
taboos. Although a large proportion of 
colored proprietors and contractors; lacking 
adequate capital, have been unable to com- 
pete successfully, the economic system has 
maintained a small group of colored persons 
of relatively high status. It has thus pre- 
vented the full development of caste—that 
development in which ail members of the 
lower caste are legally, or by virtue of un- 
breakable custom, below all members of the 
upper caste in wages, occupational status, 
and the value of property owned. 

The evidence establishes the following 
relationship bétween the systems of color 
caste and of economic stratification in the 
area studied. In general, the economic status 
of Negroes is inferior to that of whites; 
nevertheless, economic behavior openly con- 


‘flicts with caste dogma at times, such as 


when white landlords accept Negro farm 
tenants in preference to white. The distribu- 
tion of economic status is strongly bimodal 
for color; nevertheless, both Negroes and 
whites occupy every sort of occupational 
status—from landlord to day laborer. The 
same distribution is observed for economic 
status as measured by landownership, 


‘amount of cotton produced, and fertility of 


soil cultivated. 

A study of income, savings, property 
ownership, and occupations has revealed 
the marked statistical tendency of economic 
and occupational status to follow caste lines; 
together with an actually wide intra-caste 
spread of economic status. With regard to 
the first system of behavior, that is, the 
economic-class stratification within each 
color caste, the chief determinants are con- 
sidered to be the laws and- customs of a 
“freely competitive’ economy, the differ- 
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ential control and fertility of land, the differ- 


ential availability of credit, and powerful 
‚economic-class dogmas. and antagonisms. ’ 


The second characteristic of economic 
stratification, namely, the great preponder- 
ance in higher economic status of whites 
over Negroes, is related to the operation of 
the direct primary caste sanctions; which 
enable the white landlord to ‘subordinate 


the Negro tenant even more effectively than _ 


the white tenant by law, by custom, and, 
if necessary, by force. The primary caste 
controls likewise assure the white landlord 
a marked competitive advantage over the 
Negro landlord with regard to the purchase 
of land, the command of credit, and the se- 
curing of tenants. In the urban society, 
moreover, direct caste sanctions operate to 
exclude Negroes from practically all pre- 
ferred occupational status. 

The crucial observation remains, however, 
that some few Negroes enjoy higher eco- 


. nomic symbols and rank than many whites. 


This skew in the relationship between color 
caste and economic status is observed as a 


conflict between economic behavior pat- . 


terns in a competitive system and caste pat- 
terns, deriving from a system of social strati- 
fication based upon marks of color and 
“blood.” The criteria of status in the two 
systems are essentially: different. A Negro 
landlord enjoys the economic functions and 
symbols of a person in the higher positions 
of the economic hierarchy: he may even 
have a white tenant working for him. But in 
social relationships, even with his white 
tenant, he is lower caste. The existence of 
these two systems is historically demon- 
strated by the position of free Negroes in 
the period of slavery. Most free Negroes 
actually possessed higher econcmic status 
than the chattel slaves and than some “poor 
whites.” Like the slaves, however, they were 


lower caste, that is, members of a socially: 


separate, oe ‚and subordinated 
group. : 

In so far as the pea economic system 
has prevented the full extension of the caste 
system, it appears to have been operating 
upon two principles: that of the sanctity of 


_ private property and that of free competi- 


tion. This latter aspect of the national eco- 


nomic and legal structures gives rise to the - 


presendein Old County of nonlocal factories 


_and sawmills. These manufacturing firms 


hire labor as cheaply as they can get it, with 
the result that in industries where white 


‘workers have not been able to establish Ț 
‚caste-taboos, colored workers are employed 


to do much the same type of labor as whites. 
They may even be preferred to white work- 
ers, because they can be hired for a lower 
wage. . 

These nonlocal industries not only. tend 
to disrupt caste relations in labor but they 
put into the hands of colored workers money 
which the local white storekeepers are ex- 


tremely anxious to obtain. Since money has ' 


the highest value in the economic system, it 
causes white middle- and lower-class store- 


keepers to wait upon colored patrons defer- ` 


entially. Money thereby. increases the diffi- 
culties of adjusting caste, which seems to be 
essentially a structure of pastoral and agri- 


‘cultural societies, to a manufacturing -and 
commercial economy. This money economy , 


likewise leads the group of entrepreneurs 
and middlemen to whom it has given rise— 
the most powerful group in the production 
of cotton because they control credit and 
therefore production—to be unmindful 
whether they buy cotton.from a colored or 
white farmer, whether they sell food, auto- 
mobiles, and clothes to one or the other, 


whether they allow nonlocal industries to — 


subordinate the lower economic group ‘of ` 
whites to the lower group of colored workers. 
They care principally about increasing their 
money. Even the local white farmowners 


prefer colored tenants to white, because they _ 
can obtain higher profits from the former. © 


From the point of view of the white lower 
group, such behavior is a violation of caste. 
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It indicates a fundamental conflict between <.. ` 


the economic system and the caste dogma, ' 


In the second place, the principle of the‘ 


sanctity of private property has generally ot: 


operated to prevent the expropriation of 


“colored owners. Even during the period of, 
slavery, free colored persons were allowed to 
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‚own property in Old City and in the state. 


‚generally. This right was not taken from 
them during the twenty years immediately 
-preceding the Civil War, when the legisla- 
ture severely restricted their behavior in 
other respects. At the close of the Civil War, 
the same reacticnary legislature ‘which 
` passed’ the so-called “Black Code” in Mis- 


` sissippi, providing ‘ ‘apprentice” laws, grant- 


ed to freedmen the right to own property in 
.incorporated towns and cities. Since that 


` ‚time, colored owners have not been ex- 


4 
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propriated, except in isolated cases of ter- 
‘ rorization. To expropriate colored property 


owners would be to violate the most funda-. 


mental principle of the economic system and 
to establish a precedent for the expropria- 
tion of other subordinated groups, such as 
“the lower economic group of white people, 
_ Jews, Italians, and “foreign” ethnic groups 
“of all kinds, 

It is necessary to point out, however, 


_ that the modification of the caste system in 


~, the interests of the profits of the upper and 


' . offices, governmental offices, 
` banks. In this field, however, the interests 
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middle economic. groups of white people by 
no means amounts to an abrogation of caste 
in economic relationships. The economic 
interests of these groups would also demand 
that cheaper colored labor should be em- 
ployed in the “white-collar” jobs in business 


` of the employer group conflict not only 


“with those of the lower economic group of 


whites but also with those of the more liter- 


ate and aggressive middle group of whites.’ 


- A white store which employed colored clerks, 
for example, would be boycotted by both 
these groups. The taboo upon the employ- 


. ‘ment of colored workers in such fields is the 


‘result of the political power and the pur- 
chasing power of the white middle and lower 
groups. As a result of these taboos in the 
field of “white-collar” work, the educated 
colored person cccupies a well-nigh hopeless 

- position in Old County. 
` The superiot political power of the middle 

- and lower: groups of white people conse- 
quent upon the disfranchisement of the 
colored population, has enabled them to.es- 


stores, and’ 
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tablish a caste barrier to the employment 
of colored clerical workers in municipal, 
state, and federal governmental offices. The. 
inability of these white groups to extend 
caste taboos so as to prevent colored persons 
from owning real estate and from competing 
with white skilled.and unskilled labor may 
be attributed to the fact that the rights of 
private property and of a free labor market 
for the planter and the manufacturer are 
still sacred legal rights in Old County. 
A more detailed knowledge of the caste 
system as it exists-in economic settings 
which differ. from.the old plantation econ- 
omy of Old County would enable one to de- 
fine the degree of subordination of the lower 
caste according to, the type of economy. A 
tentative hypothesis might be advanced 
that the physical terrorization of colored 
people is most common in those areas where > 
their general economic status is highest. In 
the “newer” agricultural, oil-producing, 
and manufacturing sections of Mississippi 
and of the South in general, where relatively 
large groups. of colored people are economi- 
cally superordinate to relatively large groups 
of white people, open racial conflict and ter- 
rorization seem to be at-their height. Such 
conflict results from the fact that in many 
economic ‘symbols; such as clothes, auto- 
mobiles, and houses, a relatively large num- 
ber of colored people ate superior to many of 
the poorer whites. The white society, as a 


‚whole, often resorts to terrorization to re- 


assert the dogma of caste and to indicate 
that in physical and legal power over the 
life and limb of colored people, at least, the 
caste sanctions are effective. 

In the Mississippi Delta, where white i 
and colored farm tenants are competing at 
an increasing rate, and in a mill-townsociety, , 
a sawmill society, or an oil-mining society, 
where similar competition exists, most of the 
white men work for a living, as contrasted 
with the white planters in Old County—and 


- work in daily contact with colored men, 


even though the former may be termed “su- 
pervisors:” Here, where most white men, 
dressed in overalls or work clothes, are 
almost as poor as. the colored workers and 
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occupy approximately the'same occupation- 
al level, it is most difficult to maintain the 
caste lines with the rigidity and authority 
which the dogma demands. In such a com- 
munity, therefore, the white population 


` continually must resort to terrorization in 


order to impress the colored group with the 
fact that economic equality, or even superi- 
ority on the part of the latter, is not real 
equality or superordination; in other words, 
that caste exists all along the line, as the 
myth demands, and that actually any white 
man, no matter how poor or illiterate, is su- 
perordinate to any colored man, and must 
be treated with the appropriate deference. 


In the old plantation areas in South - 


Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, on the 
other hand, where. almost all the colored 
people are families of poverty-stricken ten- ` 
ants and almost all. the white people are 
families of owners of large landlords, caste 
is almost “perfect” economically and social- 
ly, and therefore relatively little terroriza- 
tion of the lower caste is needed to support 
it. In fine, where caste is most fully extended 


.there is little need for violence, because the- 


colored people are thoroughly subordinated 
economically, occupationally, and socially. _ 
When the castes are in economic competi-. 
tion as laborers and tenants, however, vio- 
lence and conflict seem to be at their height. 
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Current proposals and plans to encourage or force old people to retire from their jobs in the postwar period 
are a threat to their best interests. Medical, psychological, and sociological research indicates that, for those 
who are able and eager to work, idleness may result in serious personality disintegration. Public measures 
such as old age clinics and government subsidized workshops and self-help co-operatives would provide em- 
ployment adapted to their diminishing capacities and help them retain some degree of economic independ- 


ence. 


- Mobilization of the labor supply to meet 
war needs has forced employers all over the 
country to make use of many workers who 
normally would never have been hired. As a 
result, older workers today enjoy a position 
in the labor market that in no way reflects 
labor policies characteristic of the period be- 
“fore 1940 or likely to prevail after the end of 
the war. 

In ordinary times both business and labor 
have encouraged older workers to retire. 
With a view to greater labor efficiency, 
‘management has made increasing use of in- 
dustrial pension plans as a device for shelv- 
ing old employees without injuring the 
morale of the other workers. Labor unions 
also have seen in social security and trade- 
union pension plans a means of improving 

` employment and promotional opportunities 
for their younger members. 

Yet ‘experience under the old age insur- 
ance system gives no evidence that most old 
‚people are eager to stop work. The majority 
‘of persons aged sixty-five who are eligible 
for old age insurance have not quit their 

~ jobs to claim benefit payments. Benefit 
amounts at present levels have been insuff- 
.cient to encourage older workers to retire 
voluntarily. By the end of 1943 only 31 per 
cent of .all persons with wage credits who 
were eligible for retirement benefits under 
- this program were actually getting them— 
the others were still at work. 
Thus, in the altered ‘perspective of war- 


1 The opinions expressed in this article are those 
of the authors only and do not necessarily represent 
the viewpoint of the Social Security Board. 


time, when older workers are an asset rather 
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than a drug on the labor market, the ques- 
tion arises whether it is wise or kind to try 
to induce or force old people to retire if they ` 
can and want to continue work. Plans and 
proposals for removing workers of any par- 
ticular age from the labor market appear to 
overlook differences in ability, interests, 
health, and personality among the aged and 
also the fact that the employability of old 
people varies as widely as their other per- 
sonal characteristics. 

Old persons roughly fall into three cate- 
gories. There are the highly skilled and pro- 
fessional workers who can maintain their 
full usefulness until late old age. These 
people have little special handicap in com- 
petition with other workers. Their wholesale 
retirement would serve only to increase the 
burden of the care of the aged on society and: 
unnecessarily augment the cost of any old 
age insurance system. At the other end of 
the scale are the men and women who are 
disabled by illness or years and who are com- 
pletely incapable of working. To them, old 
age insurance brings at least a small meas- 
ure of security from destitution and de- 
pendency. 

Between these two extremes, however, 
there are many partially employable per- 
sons who, properly placed, are competent 
to turn out varying amounts of useful goods 
and services. This group includes the mar- 
ginal workers for whom industry finds room 
only in periods of labor shortage and also 
those who are not physically able to work full: 
time. The efficiency of these workers may 
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have declined considaribly from their earli- 
er peak, but they are still capable of adding 
to the nation’s production. 

Whether or not retirement is a desirable 


goal for persons who are fully able to work,. 


or even for those whose efficiency has de- 
clined, is a question which needs more care- 
ful consideration than it has received in 
most studies of old age insurance. In old age 


do most people wish to enjoy a few years of 


leisure after a long life of struggle and labor? 
Does retirement really contribute to the 
well-being of old people? 


Such knowledge as we have indicates’ 


that a job means more than earnings to the 
aged, as to younger people. It must be re- 
membered that an aging man or woman 
has needs which are not solely economic. 
Work gives one a place in life and a status, 
psychologically and sociologically. As Pro- 
fessor Hollingsworth of Columbia Univer- 
sity observes, a man tends in the course of 
time to become his occupation? It is the 
symbol of the sum of his major activities 
and interests. In this sense, “the man is his 
job.” Retirement from the job, therefore, 
isan important break in the continuity of 
life. A complete understanding of the aging 
process, of the personal and social problems 
that face the older person, and of the kinds 
of adjustment that it is possible for him 
to make is essential to any determination 
of the value of retirement both for him and 
for society. ` 

Although a fully insured worker at the 
age of sixty-five is eligible for benefits under 
the federal insurance system, “old age” it- 
self has no chronological benchmark. “Old 
- age” varies with the individual, the stage of 
civilization, and the particular society in 
‘which a person lives. Primitive people gen- 
erally identify it with the beginnings of in- 
competence and use as the criterion the in- 
dividual’s usefulness to the group. Such a 
standard, however, is incomplete in our own 


economy, where economic usefulness is also 


:H.L. Hollingsworth, cited in Christine Marga- 
ret Morgan, “The Attitudes and Adjustments of 
Recipients of Old Age Assistance,” Archives of Psy- 
chology, No. 214 (1937), p- 102. 


subject to ‘the fluctuations of the business 


cycle. In pre-war days some men were 
. dropped from employment in their forties, 


women as early as thirty-five—a time of life 
which can scarcely be considered old age. 
According to one group of authorities'the 
aging process is continuous.’ It begins with 
conception and is terminated only by death. 
The rate of decline accelerates in the late _ 
sixties. and seventies until the characteristics 
associated with senility have developed. 
Others hold the opinion that, biologically, 
“aging” is a fiction; that organic changes in 
later years are the result of infections, tox- 
ins, traumas, and nutritional disturbances 
which, early acquired, eventually give rise 
to degenerative impairments.’ Age, in this 
view, is disease. The exponents of the latter ` 
school of thought envisage a progressively 
increasing span of life for man as science 
advances. , i 
Both theories have yet to be proved; the 
evidence on either side is by no means con- 


.clusive. Studies of longevity in man, how- 


ever, indicate that the increase in the aver- 
age expectancy of life in recent decades is 
the result of gains in the earlier years. Con- 
trol of infant mortality and the reduced in- 
cidence of diseases of childhood and of ado- 
lescence have been the most important fac- 
tors in lengthening the average life, not by’ 


increasing the maximum span, but by en- 


_abling a larger part of the population to live 


to reach old age. | 

Whichever view is adopted, it will always 
be important to distinguish between a coh- 
dition that can be definitely labeled patho- 
logical and one that appears to exist simply _ 
because of the accumulation of years. The -` 
tendency to accept various chronic diseases - 
as “natural” in old age is one reason why ~ 
the needs of the aged are so often neglected.’ 


. 3Aldred Scott Warthin, Old Age, the Major In- 
volution (New York: Hoeber, 1930), p. 56. 
_ 4Zawrence Frank, Foreword to Second Edi- _ 
tion, in Problems of Aging, ed. E. V. Cowdrey (Bal- 
timore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1942), p. xvi. 

“s Helen Brunot, Old Age in New York City (New 

York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1943), 
p. 14. ` . 
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While degenerative diseases of one type or 

another seem to be almost characteristic of 
- senescence, they can never be considered 
` -normal. 

There are, of course, a PEA of diseases 
which, ‘although not unknown among the 
young, take their greatest toll among the 
` aged. These are mainly diseases of the cardio- 
“vascular system; diseases’ of bones, joints, 


and muscles; diseases of the genitourinary 
. , and those of the respiratory system; and, 


lastly, diseases of the nervous system. On 


. the basis of a recent: survey, the United. 


States Public Health Service has concluded 
‘that chronic diseases or gross physical im- 
_ pairments are present in 58 per cent of all 
persons sixty-five years of age and over. 
Characteristic of old age, also, are cer- 
tain changes in the body which do not re- 
_spotid to any known treatment and have 
“never been attributed to specific diseases 
and, in the absence of more complete knowl- 
edge, may be considered “age changes.” 
-These include deterioration of cells and 
tissues: decreased speed, strength, and en- 
durance; degeneration of thenervoussystem; 
„and impaired vision, hearing, attention, 
memory, and mental endurance. 
- While degeneration in the sense organs— 
Sailr sight and hearing—may serious- 
` vly interfere with an individual’s employ- 
ability in certain types of work, for the 
large majority of occupations the atrophy 
of the nervous system is most significant. 
This condition reduces speed of reaction, 
‘neuromuscular strength, and, to some_ex- 
tent, intelligence. Progressive loss in speed 
of reaction begins early in middle age and 
‘continues into senility. Because reaction 
time is an important element in many types 
of manual labor, ‘slowing-up is among the 
chief reasons for age limits in industry. Its 
effect is apparent in automobile accident 
rates; while the middle-aged driver, because 
he is more cautious, is safer at the wheel 
than the very young man, the driver in his 
sixties, despite his caution, is much less safe 
on the highways than either of the other 
‘two groups. 
In this connection, however, it is impor- 


tant to remember that the changes which 
accompany the aging process appear sur- 
prisingly early in some people and seem to 
be postponed. indefinitely in others. Stud- 
ies of biological change have shown repeat- 
edly that differences between individuals 
are much greater than differences between 
age groups. One man is old at fifty, another 
not until seventy-five. So much depends on 
variations in heredity, accidents, disease, 
and mode of living that number of years 
alone cannot be considered an adequate 
standard for judging individual efficiency. 
© Deterioration of mental powers is an- 
other frequent handicap of old age. No 
thoroughly satisfactory tests have been de- 
vised to measure the degree of change as age 
advances, ‘but it has been generally agreed 
that the mental faculties that depend on 
physiological factors are most seriously 
affected. Considerable organic shrinkage 
occurs in the aging brain. Experimentation 
has disclosed, moreover, that mental speed 
declines more rapidly than intelligence. The 
loss is first felt in the diminution of physio- 
logical energy rather than in the ability to 
understand or create. Much of the decline 
has been attributed to the fact that the 
habits of learning have’been lost and in- 
centive is no longer what it was in youth. 
Idleness, ill-health, and a sense of insecurity 
engendered by losing one’s position in the . 
world all combine to deaden interest. 

The greatest mental difficulty among 
older persons appears to occur in the forma- 
tion of new associations—new learning.‘ 
Learning acquired in the early years, as il- 
lustrated by. vocabulary, is adequately re- 
tained until late senescence. Judgment and 
reasoning power also seem to continue on 
the same level. For these latter reasons the 
older person may still be valuable to indus- 
try. What he has lost in speed of reaction 
time and in muscular strength may be offset 
by his relatively high level of skill, experi- 
ence, and careful judgment. 

In order to make full use of whatever 
powers remain to him, however, an old per- 


6 Jeanne Gilbert, “Mental Efficiency in Senes- 
cence,” Archives of Psychology, No. 188 (1933). 
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_ son must be emotionally well adfisted. Un- 2 
f fortunately, “proper. - 


adjustment to age 
changes is difficult for many people. Psy- 
chiatrists have observed that human beings 
begin very‘ early to think about old age. 


The gradual change in appearance, the di- 


minished capacity for work, and other phy- 
siological changes all point a threatening 
finger to the future. The losses incurred 
through age are very real, and adaptation 


_ to them requires great effort. A desire to re- 
tain status socially and, economically in the — 
face of regression in one’s abilities may re- 


sult in emotional and mental condict. 

While true senility does bring about social 
impotence and dependency, few peöple live 
long enough to undergo sufficient decline 
in all functions to be considered completely 
senile.? Feat of aging, rather than aging jit- 
self, constitutes the chief problem. Cultural 
pressures, economic factors, or neurotic 
tendencies prematurely impose on ‘the in- 
dividual many of the “stigmata of decline.” 
The manual worker who is. discarded at 


` forty is much more conscious of approaching 
‘old age than the proféssor who, at forty, is 


assumed to be just reaching his full. powers. 
The worker, therefore, is more likely to 
adopt the attitudes of old age, a “pseudo- 


senescence” in'which there are psychological, . 
manifestations that cannot be accounted . 
for by the amount of physical change. 


Too much stress usually is leid on the 
organic factors and not enough on these 


“psychological hazards of-aging. The chang- 


ing world, the institutional emphasis on 
youth, the belief in the decline of economic 
opportunity, all generate self-doubt in the 
older person. The individual with a resilient 
personality, who has had emotional security 
all through life and has continuing prospects 
of security and esteem, may adapt himself 
to the handicaps of old age. ‘The person 


. whose life-goals have never been reached 
- may become émotionally maladjusted. This 


condition may show itself in nothing more 


7 George Lawton (ed.), Old: Age and Aging (re- 


printed from the American Journal of Orthopsychia- 


try, Vol. X, No. x [January, r940)), “Conclu- 
sions,” p. 86. 
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serious than frequent N in extreme 
cases, it may result in a-break with reality 
and retirement into a world of fantasy. ` 
Almost one-fifth of all'cases committed 
to mental hospitals are diagnosed as senile , 


psychotics—persons who when brought to - i 


the hospital are over sixty years of‘age and 
have had no ‘known periods of, mental ill- 
ness earlier in life: While the cause of these ` 
mental disorders is often physiological, 
many patients are suffering from functional 
rather than organic diseases. Something in’ 


their social, economic, or family situation, `, te 


rather than a brain lesion, has led to a psy- .- 
chosis. ; 
‘Mental hygienists point out that if other 
people had a proper understanding of the. 
situation of the older person in terms of his - 
life-patterns and purposes they might ‘help | - 


him to become a happy and self-sufficient, . 


human and to avoid serious mental dis- 


turbances. The needs of the aged are not Er 


very different from those of the younger 
person: He wants security, importance, 
affection, and understanding. His ability to 
fulfil these needs, however, is considerably `. 
-diminished; therefore, he may need special 
help in guiding his energies into the Pane 
channels. 7 
Efforts, to bring about adequate Pars ‘ 
ment in the aged must be based on a correct 
appraisal of their abilities, interests, social . 
reactions, and emotional patterns. Experts ' 
in this field emphasize the importance of ac- < 
tivity. and outside interests for the preserva- 
tion of ‘mental ability. Although it may be 


necessary. for physical reasons, retirement >` ` 


‘is not considered beneficial to mental health, ` 
The need for continuing to lead a normal life 
is stressed. When retirement is inevitable,’ 
substitute activities may to some extent 
take the place of the job. Some way must 
_be found to make the old person feel that 


he is still a part of Society and not on the je 


shelf. 


Unhealthy emotions, such as suspicion, , l 2 


` 8 Samuel Hartwell, “Mental Diseases of the . 
Aged,” in New Goals for Old A ge, ed. George Lawton 
(New York: Columbia eaves Pree) 1940), p-, 
133. : s 
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depression, self-centeredness, and jealousy, 
frequently are found in old people as a result 
of their feeling that they are losing their 
place in life? In such cases, emotional re- 
education and. redirection of’ interests 
through work therapy and group activity 
may be helpful. Persons who have become 


“ . emotionally rigid and indifferent in order to 


avoid suffering need to be led to recognize 
that mental pain is not without its value 
and that it promotes growth of personality 
and leads to efforts that require courage, 
initiative, and enthusiasm with their ac- 
companying satisfactions. ” 

As already suggested, much of the dis- 
content felt by the older person is the direct 
result of the change in his economic and 
social Status. Financially, people sixty-five 
years and over are not likely to be self- 


‚sufficient. Fear of economic insecurity has 


been steadily increasing among the aged for 
a number of reasons, the most important of 
which is the widespread discrimination 


‘against older workers in industry. The prej- 


udice which leads employers to raise bar- 
riers to the employment of workers past 
forty are often based on erroneous notions. 
There is, for example, the mistaken belief 


that accident rates and the cost of work-, 


men’s compensation are higher for the mid- 


 dle-aged than for. younger workers. Other 


- factors are the preference of the public for 


youth in certain kinds of jobs, the decline 
of muscular strength in the aged, and the 
large number of physical defects credited to 
them. Speed-up and technological changes 


` in industry have also affected the employ- 


ment opportunities of older workers. 

The fact that the last few years have com- 
pletely changed the employment situation 
of older workers, however, makes it appar- 
ent that they can play a useful part in in- 
dustry. In the tight wartime labor market, 
this “marginal” group has become a genuine 


asset. When wartime activity comes to an 
. end, the plight of the older worker may 


again ‘become serious. Studies of old age 
dependency in the 1920’s and 1930’s indi- 
cated that only about one-third of the aged 


9 Lilien J. Martin and Claire.Degruchy, Sweep- 
ing the Cobwebs (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 
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were self-dependent. Many in this self- 
dependent group, moreover, were being 
partially helped by friends and relatives to 
live more comfortably. 

Financial security, however, is not the 
whole answer to the problem of ‘old age. Old 
people seek a chance to work for work’s sake 
as well as for money. A report based on the . 
investigation of 381 persons who were re- 
cipients of old age assistance in New York 
State showed that many of those who could 
do so got part-time jobs, even though their 
assistance grants were reduced by the 
amount of their earnings. Most of this 
group of men and women had been working 
at manual labor since they were nine or ten 
years old, and fully 60-70 per cent reported 
that they would prefer to continue working. 
They said that work filled up the long days, . 
kept them from brooding and reflecting on 
their troubles, gave them companionship, 
and made them feel like normal human be- 
ings. 

Various aspects of our culture have made 
retirement a disintegrating factor for the 
older person." The Puritan tradition of 
work for its own sake and of personal inde- 
pendence has become part of the American 
character. Even in old age, idleness and de- 
pendency carry a stigma. Added to this 
habit of thought is the fact that in recent 
years the status of old people in the home 


has changed considerably. The mobility of 


the population, the rise of cities and apart- 
ment houses, and the small family have in 
many cases caused a break between the 
older and younger generations, both physi- 
cally and émotionally. The old family home- 
stead which could house two or three genera- 
tions, with room to spare, has been replaced 
by a three- or four-room apartment; giving 
the old folks a place means overcrowding 
or straining the family budget. Old people 
often are not. the aid and comfort that they 
once were in the home. Apartment-house 
living leaves little or nothing they can do to 


3° Christine Margaret Morgan; “The Attitudes 
and Adjustments of Recipients of Old Age Assist- 


u Joseph K. Folsom, “Old Age as a Sociological , 
Problem,” in Lawton, p. 33. 
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help. Recent investigations suggest that i in 
these circumstances the aged generally pre- 
fer to live alone rather than with friends or 
relatives, who may find them a burden. 
Some even prefer to enter institutions, 
which provide protection.as well as a greater 
number of social contacts. | 

- Denied urgent home: interests, many old 
people are more than ever dependent on 
work to lend purpose to their days. If our 
present economic setup cannot offer them 
jobs, it seems important to find a substitute 


for their loss of this and other means of satis- 


fying their needs. 

. Various methods have been suggested för 
giving the old’a sense of personal worth and 
importance. There is the possibility of plac- 
ing older workers in jobs that require apti- 

_ tudes which old people possess. Workshops 
such as the “Old Man’s Department” in the 
Dodge Division of the Chrysler Corporation 
‘are an indication of what can be done for 
the oldsters.* Veteran employees who can- 
not maintain the necessary pace in other 

_ departments are eligible for transfer to this 
department, where every man works at his 
own. speed. The job is adjusted to the man, 


not the man.to the job. Wider use of such :' 


sheltered work-places for the old might be 
` encouraged through some form of govern- 
ment subsidy. 

‘Self-help co-operatives adapted to the 
capacities of the older person have also been 
proposed as a means of providing work for 
the aged.*3 During the recent depression, 
producers’ co-operatives grew up in various 

- parts of the country to stave off destitution. 
They did not always succeed in producing 
‘an adequate income for their members, but, 
considering the fact that they had a mini- 
mum of capital, no land, and no tools, they 
made a very creditable showing. At least, 
they kept up the morale of the unemployed 
at a time when it was at particularly low 
ebb. They might perform a similar functon 
for the aged. _ 


12 Don Wharton, 
Forbes, November 1, 1942, pp. 14-28. 


"U.S. Department of Labor, “Self- -help Co- 
operatives for Older Workers,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, May, 1939, pp. 1081-83. 
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“Made work does not carry the prestige 
of work.done in the competitive labor mar- 


ket and possibly does not have the same . 


psychological value to the individual. It 
might éven take considerable encourage- 
ment to get the older person to participate. 


Nevertheless, these proposals place proper’ 
emphasis on the need of some type of work’ 
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which will have at least a therapeutic effect < 


in maintaining the physical and mental . - 
` health of old people. 


Just as rehabilitation and occupational 
therapy are provided for the disabled,. so 


similar measures might be adopted to enable . 
_ older workers to remain on the job as long 


as they wish and are able to do so. Old age 


centers, or clinics, for example, might be es-. - 


tablished to provide special medical, care, , 


psychological guidance, and employment 
counseling for the aging individual. By 
means of more widespread testing for older 
workers, employers might be induced. to 
modify unwarranted disctiminatory prac- 
tices. An educational program also might 
be developed to prepare people for some 


type of leisure activity if retirement be- ` 


comes necessary in old age. 


lar age might seem to provide a few more 
jobs for younger workers; it might also help 
to maintain the efficiency of a plant’s labor 
force at high level. These are objectives 
which have appeared important to labor 


and management. When the welfare of the 
‚ entire community and of old people them- 
selves is considered, however, forced retire-. 
‘ment can hardly be regarded as a desirable 


goal. To deny aged persons the opportunity 
to work is to deprive the nation of their pro- 
ductive capacities. The proportion of old 


. people in cur population is increasing; if 


those who are able are permitted to remain 


Retirement of all workers at any particu- _ » 


red 


in jobs, it may be possible to provide greater - 


financial security to persons who are unable 
to-work. No one would propose that the old 
be kept in the harness of regular employ- 
ment until they drop; but it is no less cruel 
to place ‘a barrier in the way of those to 
whom work is the breath of life. 
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' Social action based on values considered absolute is analyzed by the use of data from two conscientious- 
. objector camps and the religious agency which administered them. The conditions of the social action con- 
. sist of the value-orientation of the religious agency and of the government, the work programs, and the 


a -material milieu of the camps. These conditions interacted with the diverse and, in part, contrary value- 
z orientations of the individual conscientious objectors. In this process special social roles and contending inter- 
est groups developed. In addition to this unstable social structùre, a general pattern of adjustment is dis- 


In the history of Christianity pacifism 


~ is an integral part of the structure of social 
action of most New Testament sects.? The’ 


sect adheres to a system of yaluations—in 
this instance, with reference to man’s rela- 
tion to Christ, to God, and to the world, ab- 


_ solutely. It expresses a type of social action 


‚ which Max Weber has called wertrational, 


i.e., an adherence to a value for its own sake 


', without consideration or calculation of con- 


sequences? Social action demonstrating 


- values absolutely and social action which 


uses them pragmatically, in a rational pur- 


the-“sectarian” and the mystic from the 


“common man” and his ways.3 


* Ernst Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der christ- 


‘lichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Tübingen: J. C. B. 


Mohr, 1923), pp. 360-83, 849-58, 907-16, and 
Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Geistesgeschichte und Re- 
ligionssoziologie (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1925), 
pp. 122-56; Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, 


. Systematic Sociology (New York: John Wiley & 


Sons, 1932), pp. 613-42. 


, 2 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tübin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr; 1925), p. 12; Wiese and Becket, 
op.cit., pp. 56-39. = 

3 Thomas Kelly, A Testament of Devotion (New 


: York: Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 62 and 66-67, for. 


a recent, clear-cut distinction from the mystic’s 
point of view. Cf. Elsa Stechert, Vom Wesen der 
handelnder und schauender Mystik (Berlin: Junker 
und Dünnhaupt, 1927), pp. 31-35; Weber, “Die 
Erlösungswege und ihr Einfluss auf die Lebens- 
führung,” loc. cit., pp. 303-30 and especially pp. 
312-15; and Pauline Young, The Pilgrims of Rus- 
sian Town (Chicago: University.of Chicago Press, 
1932), chaps. iii and v. i 
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_ poseful way (zweckrational), differentiates, 


` cernible, presenting various degrees of accommodation, assimilation, and conflict. 


For purposes of analysis the conscientious 
objector may be regarded as one whose, be- 
havior is set on a wertrational basis. He fol- 
lows either a prescribed role or one devel- 
oped in his: own life-history. In either case 
the conscientious objector is a deviant from 
the prevailing norms of a society at war. 
Opposed to military service on religious 
grounds, he is compelled to engage in “work 
of national importance under civilian direc- 
tion” (with the exception of the absolutist, 
who chooses imprisonment). 


The Service Committees of the historic 
peace churches—the Society of Friends, the 
Church of’ the Brethren, and the Men- 
nonites—are the immediate administiative 
agencies of Civilian Public Service (C.P.S.) 
camps, those camps to which’ the conscien- 
tious objector is sent. These sects exemplify 
more or less the contemplative-mystical _ 
form of religious behavior with its implica- 
tion for individual conduct and group ac- 
tion. The C.P.S. .camps are monosexual, 
telic groups, where men, as the church 
groups say, may ‘bear witness and give | 
testimony to a way of life.” These camps 
have been established by the Camp Opera- 
tions Division of Selective Service in co- 
operation with the Service Committees. The 
National Service Board for. Religious Ob- 
jectors is a liaison agency for the Service 


‘Committees and other church groups in- 
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terested in the conscientious objector. Work 
is directed by a technical agency of the fed- 
eral government or by the superintendent 
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of some staté. institution. Each administra- - 


tive agency has its own objectives for C.P.S. 
—i.e., ideas about the nature of the camp 
community, of the type of man who would 


live there,.and of the direction in which ' 


development should proceed.* The camps 
present, therefore, a unique conflux of poli- 


cies, ideologies, and systems of social action’ 
arising from the government, tke church. 


groups, and the individual conscientious 
objectors. a 

This study will deal with two camps un- 
der the administration of..the American 
Friends’ Service Committee. It is an at- 
tempt to analyze the interaction of the dif- 
ferent value-systems, in an effort to demon- 
strate the relationship of policy and value- 
orientation to the social patterns and social 


personality types which have developed.. 


I 


Selective Service established the general 
framework for the camps, based primarily 
upon a C.C.C. pattern, but the American 
Friends’ Service Committee (A.F.S.C.) also 
sought to prescribe a system of action based 


‘ upon the ideological and social structure 


which the Society of Friends developed in its 


' historical experience. The A.F.S.C. is an in- 


dependent organization which serves as an 
instrument to demonstrate the value-system 
of the Society. It seeks to create “human fel- 
lowship and understanding in areas of strife 


and conflict and demonstrate the power of. 


unselfish love and good ‘will to overcome 
bitterness.’’5 In furtherance of these objec- 
tives the A.F.S.C. has maintained many 
projects, such as aiding refugees, feeding 
and caring for children in Europe, rehabili- 
tating sharecroppers and unemplcyed mine 


4 America’s Pacifist Minority (New York: Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 1941), pp. 59-71; and Colonel 
Lewis F. Kosch, directive of April 15, 1943, ‘‘Proj- 
ects and Services of Conscientious Objectors,” 
and Lieutenant Colonel Franklin MacLean, “Camp 
Operations ‘Division Selective Service” (-he last two 
published by the Camp. Operations Division, Se- 
lective Service, Washington, D.C.). 


s American Friends’ Service Committee, Under 
the Red and Black Star (Philadelphia, AN Pp. 3 
and rr. 
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workers, working in problems areas through. 
the work camps, etc. This “social action” is, 
regarded as a testimony or witness of re- 


ligious values; and it is considered, at the. 


same time, as a way of devaluing or negat- 
ing means and goals contrary to them. A 
special section of this committee is in charge 


_ of the Friends’ camps. 


Common to the contemplative-mystical 


_ pattern but not peculiar to the Society. of 


Friends are the ideas of God as immanent. 
and supranatural to man, of love (agapé) as 
the working-out of God’s spirit, and of the 
possibility of communing directly with God 


without benefit of mediator, clergy, rite, or © 
‘sacrament. The unique contribution from 


the Friends’ point of view is a special form 
of religious meeting and its corollary, the 
business meeting. Both types of meeting 
constitute their conception of community. 


In the meeting man aspires upward toward 
God and horizontally toward his fellow wor- 
shippers, and as a result, the divine-human rela- 
tionship and the inter-human relationship blend 
and reinforce each other. In the meeting for 
worship the Godward diréction of attention is 
emphasized and in the meeting for business the 
manward direction.® 


The religious meeting isusually held insilence _ 
unless someone has a special impulse to 


speak briefly to the group. The business 
meeting considers problems and “concerns” 

of the group. It acts as a unit. No votes are 
taken: Periods of silence may break tense 
moments or disagreements. When a decision 
is being reached, it is summarized in a min-- 


ute as “the sense of the meeting” for the 


group’s consent. Prayer, silence, and divine 
guidance are central experiences as well as 
techniques for action. In this type of social 
unit both religious and practical activities 


6 Howard Brinton, Divine-Human Society (Phila- 
delphia, '1938), pp. 22-23, and Guide to Quaker 
Practice (Wallingford, Pä.:. Pendle Hill, 1943), 
entire. Cf. Alfred Neaves Brayshaw, The Quakers 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), pp. 101, 121, 
and 166-74; Douglas V. Steere, Community and Wor- 
ship (Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1940), entire. 
For similar ideas and practices, of divine-human 
unity, see Young, op. cil., pp. 30-31, 34, 43747, and ` 
asp v. 
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. are combined. There are four social implica- 
tions from the religious orientation of the 


Society: (2) community; (2) harmony; (3) 


equality; and (4) simplicity.” 

In the pure mystic, both historical and 
contemporary, there are two characteristic 
attitudes: detachment from earthly con- 
cerns and ambitions (contemptus mundi), 
and a divine but painful concern for the 
‚world (amor mundi).2 In the Society of 
Friends this second attitude expresses itself 
„in the idea of a “concern.” For those in 
whom. the infinite and eternal love of God 
has flowed, a concern is a method of crystal- 
lizing this amor dei et mundi to specific 
issues or areas of human need toward which 
' the individual has an impulsion to tend and 
minister.? Woolman, for example, curtailed 
his business activities so that he could follow 
his devotions and at the same time crusade 
against slavery. 

This general pattern of values with re- 
gard to individual and group and to divine- 
human relations was projected into the 


`- camps alongside the C.C.C. pattern of Se- 


‘lective Service. Group living, physical labor, 
„inner discipline, spiritual concern—all in 
accordance with the structure of the meet- 
ing for worship and for business—consti- 
‘tuted the core of values which the A.F.S.C. 
sought to express in the C.P.S. camps. This 
effort posed an unforeseen and eventually 
` unsolved problem: the transmutation of a 
politically instituted and controlled system 
into a religious community with a more or 
less mystical value-orientation. Support of 


7 Cf. works cited; and for detailed and specific 
applications, see Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, Book of Discipline (Phila- 
delphia, 1927); Arthur Dunham, Friends and Com- 
munity Service in War and Peace (Philadelphia: 
A.F.S.C., 1942); E. Raymond Wilson et al., Pacifist 
Living—Today and Tomorrow (Philadelphia: A.F.- 

` S.C. and Pendle Hill, 1941). 


"8 Kelly, op. cit, pp. 47-48; Brinton, Divine- 
- Human Society, pp. 55-58. 


: ? American Friends’ Service Committee, Under 
` the Red and Black Star; Howard Brinton, Quaker 
Education in Theory and Practice (Wallingford, Pa.: 
Pendle Hill, 1940), pp. 25-32; Kelly, op. cit., PP. 
109-10, 
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C.P.S. by Friends was regarded as a means 
of expressing and maintaining the, Society’s 
system of values.” 

Some of the specific objectives, developed 
as part of the camp program before the sys- 
tem went into operation, were: (1) engaging 
in work projects of national importance; (2) 
relating these to a more abundant camp life; 
(3) training for reconstruction work in 
America and other countries; (4) training in 
helpfulness and good neighborliness; (5) pro- 
moting individual freedom under group con- 
trol; and (6) working out plans for world co- 
operation on a nonviolent basis." Small, in- - 
timate groups were to form the basis of a 
camp community. Assignees were.to be 
housed in barracks, 20 X 60 feet in size, in 
groups of fifteen to twenty men. The camps 
were to be run democratically by the men. 
Camp meetings were to follow the pattern 
of the business meeting. Physical or manual 


-labor received a special emphasis and sanc- 


tion in and for itself. The prototype placed 
before the campers was the mystic Brother 
Lawrence, who in the drudgeries of a kitchen 
scullion remained cheerful and practiced 
the “presence of God.” “Use work projects 
as a discipline for other trials which pacifists 
will have to face. Facing the drudgery and 
realizing it may help make a creative experi- 
ence out of it.”*3 To engage in manual labor 
was to democratize attitudes about work 
and occupations and create inner discipline. 
“Non-conformists and disgruntled campers 
frequently find that a day of hard, grinding 
physical labor does much to broaden per- 


10 American Friends’ Service Committee, Now 
Is the Time To Start Building (Philadelphia, 1942), 


‚pp. 2 and 6. k 


11 Thomas Jones, Testimony by Work (Phila- 
delphia, 1941), p. 27; Civilian Public Service Direc- 
tos Manual for Friends’ Camps (Philadelphia, 


‚n.d.),p. 12. 


12 Camp Director's Manual, p. 12; Douglas V. 
Steere, Work and Contemplation (Philadelphia: 
A.F.S.C.), contains a statement of the basic view- 
point of the Work Camp Committee of the A.F.S.C., 
which was applied to the C.P.S. camps. ander 
Friends’ administration. 


%3 Notes, Assistant Director’s Training Course, 


November, 1941. 
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spective and relieve emotional upset.”!4 The 
Service Committee thought that the prac- 
tice of group or corporate meditation, as 
found in the meeting for worship, could and 
should provide the pulse and motivation in 
the camp community. 

The type of man presupposed by the 
Service Committee was summed up in two 
phrases: co-operative individual and crea- 
tive pioneer. The type was essentially a 
good Quaker, a good work camper, or a 
good mystic. He had concerns. He practiced 
meditation, both alone and with the group. 
He participated in business meetings. He 
worked with joy, doing more than was ex- 
pected of him. He shared his material. ob- 
jects and possessions with others, even to 
the extent of practicing “voluntary pover- 
ty.” A participant expressed this idea ‘thus: 


Great work to be done in a sacrificial man- 
ner; intentional community living and an 
eager desire to find an element of devoted and 
unselfish co-operation in camp; a definite spirit 
of which I might become a part and to which I 
might devote my energies and my life if need 
be; all this was framed in the ultimate service 
to the world and suffering humanity.s _ 


ou 


The initial advantage of the A.F.S.C. as 
a directive agent diminished with increased 
individuation as the camps grew in size. Its 
role also weakened with the gradual realiza- 
tion by Friends and assignees that ultimate 
controls were held by the Camp Operations 
Division of Selective Service. The rapid 
influx of men during the beginnings of C.P.S 
reduced the assimilative power of the en- 
visioned pattern. There were not enough 
men to sustain it. Friends were a minority 
group in their own camps. Only 20 per cent 
of all men under Friends’ administration 
were members of the Society. Eighty per 
cent were affiliated with other religious 
groups. In Camps X and Y, Friends made 
up 39 per cent and 29 per cent, respectively, 


"4 Camp Director's Manual, p. 12. 


*sJan Thierman, “Is CPS Worthy of Our Sup- 
port?” Friend, March, 1943, p. 295. 


of the camp population. Differences existed 
in other items: 


EDUCATION -| 
CAMP X 


Ninety-three had completed high school; 76. 
had had college or advanced study; 44 were 
college graduates; 26 had had graduate study. 


CAMP Y 


Twenty-five had completed high school; 75 
had had college or advanced study; 29 were 
college graduates; 26 had had graduate study. 
Range: from six to twenty years of education. 


OCCUPATION 
CAMP X 


Students, 10; skilled workers (carpenters, 
chemists, toolmakers, conimercial artists, etc.), 
4; salesmen, 2; ministers, 1; lawyers, 1;, ad- 
ministrators,. 2; architects and engineers, 5; 
accountants, 4. 


CAMP Y 


Students, 32; skilled workers, 22; clerical 
workers, 19; teachers, 14; farmers, 13; laborers, 
13; factory workers, 11; social workers, 5; 
artists, 5; research workers, 5; salesmen, 4; 
ministers, 3; lawyers, 2; administrators, 2. 


CHURCH AFFILIATION 

l CAMP X ; 
Society oi Friends, 38; Methodists, 20; 
Congregational, 11; Presbyterian, 8; Church of 
God, 5; Evangelical Reformed, Baptist, Luther- 
an, Unitarian, Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, 
2 each; Christian Science, Swedish Covenant, 
Jehovah’s Witness, Islamic, Greek Orthodox, 

ı each. l 

CAMP Y 


Society of Friends, 39; Roman Catholic 27; 
Methodist, 24; Nondenominational, 12; Christ- 
adelphian, Presbyterian, 6 each; Congrega- 
tional Christian, Episcopal, Congregational 
Methodist, Lutheran, Christian Science, Evan-. 
gelical Reformed, Saints Mission, Islamic, 
National Church of Positive ‘Christianity, 
Mennonite-Brethren, ı each. 


Other differences consisted in: background 
(rural and urban), age (eighteen through 
forty-taree), marital status (single, engaged, 


i 


t; 


1 


EB 


‘ 
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married; families), religious attitude (funda- 
‘mentalism, social gospel, mysticism, agnos- 


> ticism, humanism), and social outlook (con- 


servatism, indifference, socialism, co-opera- 
tives, anarchism). 
ı Camp life was characterized by certain 


’ fattors which came to the fore as time went 


‘on. These were: isolation, either physical 


_ through ‚distance from population centers 


and lack of transportation or psychological 
‘by adverse community relations and admin- 
istrative techniques and practices;’ work 
_ projects of more or less value and efficiency; 
päuperization of men as a result of a no-pay 
` policy; crowded living conditions which pre- 
cluded privacy; routine for twelve out of 
the supposed sixteen waking hours‘ of the 


` day; diminished cultural and social stimula- 


tion; highrateof mobility fromcamp tocamp 
or to other projects; and more or less active 
idealism. These various conditions supple- 
mented and complemented one another, and 


the cumulative effect over a period of time 


produced general types of response patterns. 


In Camp X there.were sixteen and in’ 
‚ Camp Y twenty-four different types of 


`< Christian groups. A feeling that Friends 


“ = . were subtly proselyting persisted in both 


camps. Catholics at Camp Y were especially 
, vehement in denouncing Friends. Efforts of 
an aggressive Methodist group at Camp X 
to plan activities for themselves were aban- 
‘doned after opposition from other numeri- 
cally smaller groups. At Camp X fundamen- 
talists hung up signs, diagrams, and pictures 
. on repentance, sin, salvation, and conver- 
sion, with the approval of fellow-fundamen- 
talists and to the irritation and amusement 
of social gospelists and liberals. During a 


. series of sermons given in the same camp 


over a period,of three months, a humanist or 


_ liberal Christian would draw like-minded . 


‘individuals, while the more conservative 
- went to hear their own, Reading of the Bible 
in the camp dining-room after breakfast was 
strongly opposed by many as an infringe- 
ment of religious liberty. In both camps 
meditation, as originally conceived by the 


_ A.F.S.C., was carried out.primarily by noñ- 
Quakers. Corporate meditation was almost: 
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institutionalized as a regular practice at the 
beginning of Camp X; but it eventually be- 
came, despite strenuous efforts of the camp 
director and his assistant, one practice 
among others with the increased denomina- 
tional diversification. 

It was a commonplace gag among the 
men that the only thing they had in com- 
mon was their opposition to war, and for 
some only to the present war.“ “I’m not a 
pacifist. I'm a conscientious objector.” This 
difference may be analyzed as follows: There. 
were the religious pacifists, primarily New 
Testament fundamentalists. They stressed 
a personalistic approach: that social reform 
rested upon individual reform, that prob- 


‚lems’were to be met by the establishment of 


exemplary conduct, and that ultimately all 
rested in God’s hands. The emphasis was 
first upon the relation of individual to God 
and then of individual to individual—a con- 


ception that had little in common with the 


Friends’ group or corporate approach to re- 
ligious experience and action. A second 
group was. composed of social actionists, 
This group, if-it was also religious, was con- 
cerned with nonviolent but direct mass or 
group action. The motivation in this group 
varied widely—from the religious at one 
end to the wholly political and social at the 
other. Members of this group were strongly 
influenced by the developments and tech- 
niques of the Gandhi-Satyagraha movement 
in India.” A third group was: interested 


16 An observer of western camps states that the 
divergencies among men, even in their attitudes 
toward war and peace, is “unbelievably. wide. .... 
In the final analysis, I’m afraid it must be said that’ 
many of these men have really nothing in common 
at all, except the mere fact that, by the N.S.B.R.O. 
and S.S., they have all been sent to C.P.S. camps” 
(letter to author). The Roman Catholic church, 
of course, has the doctrine of the just war. See 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, Thou Shalt Not Kill’ (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1941), pp. 9-16; also any issue 
of the Catholic Worker for a contrary opinion. 


7 For, an exposition of this point of view, see 
Krishnalal Shridhirani, War without Violence (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., ‘ 1940), pp. 3-50, 248- 
311; Richard Gregg, The Power of Non-violente 
(New York: ‘Lippincott, 1935); Barthelemy de 
Ligt, Pour vaincre sans violence (Paris: Mignolet & 
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neither in Sere ‘pacifism ‘nor in social 
action. “I didn’t ask to be sent hare. Don’t 
talk to me about this religious and reform 
stuff. Leave me alone.” They, with. others 
who had become neutral or indifferent, were 
reconciled to “sit it out” for the duration. 
Others became cynical and embittered. 

Events and the operation of the program 
deflated early enthusiasms, hopes, and ideal- 


- istic values. As a-camper put it: “Nothing is 


significant under conscription. The great 
loss is individual, voluntary. action. Coerced 
sacrifice is no sacrifice.” Administrators and 
satellite campers with sophisticated casuis- 
try tried to create the belief that the C.P.S. 


: program was sacrificial in a vo.untary or 


semivoluntary way, seeing that men had the 
choice of transferring to other projects and 
camps. This contention usually, -esulted i in 
violent disputes, for the enemy, in the eyes 
of many men; was not only war but also con- 
scription. “I’ve got that opposition to con- 


scription down in my heart,” went a camp ' 


song. “I know that Stimson doesn’t like it, 


but-it’s down in my heart to stay.” Resist- 


ance and resentment against the program 
increased when the men realized that the 


“camps could not be run democratically un- 


der their leadership, as earlier propaganda 
leaflets of the A.F.S.C. had contended,.and 
when, they understood, through a series.of 


‚disputes and directives, that Selective Serv- 


ice did not have the slightest inclination to 
permit such self-government. A prime ex- 
ample of the clash arising from different 
policies and values was the policy of no pay, 
even though provisions for pay were stated 
in Public Law 640. Selective Service refused 
to secure appropriations for pay, on three 
counts: (1) to make conditions tough and 
uncomfortable.so that men would be forced. 
into I-A or I-A-o; (2) to save the govern- 
ment money; and (3) to provide a talking~ 


point in public relations. In Camp Y two 


songs expressed camper attitudes on this 
policy: “Hershey wants me for a work-jerk,” 


' Story, 1935), chaps. ii-vii and x-ui; Douglas V. 


Steere, The Peace Team (New York: Fellowship of 


. Reconciliation,-1939); also most publications of the 


War Resisters’ League. & 


ipo NE ees Re; 


of € 


and “Hershey loves me that I Ko forthe 


Friends tell me so.” Many. men regarded 
the policy as a denial not only of the provi- 
‘sions of the law but also of the principle 


‚that a “man is worthy of his hire” and that 


the policy, moreover, would set a dangerous 
precedent against labor and labor unions. 
In Camp Y men made a'strong protest over 


the discharge of three regular tractor-.' 


27. i 


operators; who were replaced by Y campers. ` ° 


Labor unions häve opposed the-use of con-- _ 
` scientious objectors in many state‘ institu- `. 


tions because of unfair competition with 


“free” labor. The historic peace churches. - ' 


thought that the refusal to accept pay would: 
serve as a:symbol for the spirit of the men in | 


the camps and that this, voluntary denial 


-represented Christ’s nonattachment to ma- ' 


terial values. On this point, protests, peti- `. 
tions, and agitation have gone on for almost ` 


three ‚years; and they are complicated by 


the problem. of dependency allowances and - - 
work insurance. All three problems have re- - 


mained unsolved and act as dissociative fac- ` 


tors in the relations \of campers,’ Service | 


Committee, and the government. 
The person is the subjective correlative 


: of the institutional order or of the social cul- ` ' 


tural system. Where a radical shift occurs 


in the milieu, similar changes may occur in ` 


individuals. This takes place when men are 
abstracted from either an urban or a rural 
‘community and are compelled to live in rela~ 
tively isolated male groups. ‘The ‘C.P.S. 


camps were characterized by social isolation, ` 
routine, and diminished cultural and social | 


stimulation. Stultification easily followed. 
"This was augmented by the fact that the 
more aggressive and liberal moved to new 
camps or into other types of services. “Only 
the farm hands remain,” remarked one 
camper iù Camp X after twenty-eight men 
.were transferred en masse to the California 


mountains. The results were uniformity of . 
functions, of routine, and of experience and ` 
inversion of the group. The first produced 


monotony and boredom. These, i in turn, in- 
duced organic and emotional tensions and 
restléssriess. The frequent complaint was: 


“How can a guy stand it! Nothing happens. - 


p~ 
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A 
You’ re away from ne No people, 
no women, no changes, no excitement.” In- 
version produced stereotyped thought pat- 


nn 
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tive work was rare asies an individual with- 


drew from all.camp activities. Such a wit- 


. teins; i.e., thinking became expressed pri-' 


marily in disjunctive propositions highly 
charged with personal and emotional, feel- 
ings. It further resulted in emotional insta- 
bility, withdrawal, outcropping of homo- 


sexual tendencies, emotional or social dul-, 


tiess, and intellectual sterility—types of re- 


‘sponses not uncommon in. isolated, mono- 
sexual groups. A common complaint from 


service committees was of the lack of crea- 
tive output inthe camps. 

Prima facie, communal living was a 
crowdlike milling in eating, washing, and 
sleeping. Camp X was chronically over- 


© .crowded. In Camp Y from thirty-five to 


. forty men werecrowded intoa barrack, which 
. defeated the original intention of living in 


small groups: The incessant closeness and 
noise in the barracks increased nervous ir- 


‚ Titability and inhibited creative expression 
and reflection: In Camp X from two to six 


men occupied three rooms, called the Mona- 


` “stery, the Castle, and the Dungeon. Here 


they resisted all efforts to oust them and re- 


` fused to allow general use of the space un- 


less individuals subscribed to rules of si- 
lence, study, and regular hours. A group of 
seven men slept in a room set aside for early 


“ retiring, so that they could rise at 3:30 A.M. 


for study and ‘contemplation. At the end of 


`. three months the men gave up, out of sheer 


exhaustion and nervous strain. At Camp Y 


. two men built a dugout, a quarter of a mile. 


from the camp, for privacy and silence. In 


` both camps men secured week-end leaves for 


thenearest large town andrentedroomsat the 
“Y” or at a hotel, “to get away from it all.” 
A study of twenty-one time-budgets cover- 
ing a. two-week period in Camp Y: showed 
‘that most of the activities of the men cen- 


‘tered in the barracks, around personal in- 


terests and fellowship—i.e., reading, letter- 
writing, visiting and gossiping, personal 
hygiene and clothing, or recreation. Of the 
twenty-four-hour day, only three hours, ex- 
cepting Sunday, remained. for diversified 


_ stimulation. Close application to consecu- 


a 


drawal, however, was tegarded by some 
campers and administrators as an inability 
to adjust to group living; and efforts were 
made to increase the individual’s participa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the paucity of time 
and activity, the men felt that “life begins 
after five o’clock.” “Now we can live,” some 
would say. This attitude was contrary to the 
professed policy and assumptions of the 
Friends’ C.P.S. ` 

The quip “life begins after five o’clock”’ 
is a negative evaluation of the work program. 


‘Because of the compulsory nongainful and,. 


to a certain extent, meaningless character- 
istics of the work, individuals resisted the in- 
tegration of work in the organization of their 
lives by various devices. Some worked as ’ 
little as possible, ‘referring to their jobs as 
“made work” or “W.P.A.” Others spent 
their time in discussions, arguing constantly: 
against conscription and .“slave labor.” 

Many resented manual labor because their 
professional training and skill were being 
wasted. The therapeutic value of physical 
labor was denied; and, in fact, the very re- > 
verse was maintained. Manual "work was not 
thought of as a religious discipline, especial- 
ly when government foremen in Camp Y 
used the threat of transfer to exceedingly 
monotonous labor as punishment for a low 


‚ output. In Camp Y almost half the men ex- 


pressed a desire to leave for other types of- 
projects, such as to work in mental hospitals 
and farms or as guinea pigs in experiments. 
Some did so from a desire to get closer to 
home or to more populous areas. Many 
wanted to deal directly with people in need 
and suffering. 

Men assigned to overhead or. mainte- 
nance work felt a greater sense of freedom 
and service than when working on the proj- 
ect. Many men contributed their spare time 
to projects not a part of the regular program. 
It was a way of introducing a sense of volun- 
tary service in a compulsory situation. 
These things were done to spite the system. 


` At Camp X it was primarily work with a 


rural institute. It also consisted in mutual- 
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"aid projects to old people in the vicinity. 
&7t is the only way I can maintain my self- 


. respect. I feel that I have done something 


and nobody asked me to do it.” At Camp ¥ 


the voluntary project undertaken was the © 
redesigning, repairing, and remodeling of a 


small; rural church. Men regarded as. the 
‘worst workers on the government project 


spent hours on this self-chosen; self-directed: 
work. Apparently, despite differences and - 
difficulties, there was a fundamental, if rudi- 


mentary, Stratum of idealism.*3 


K ‘ IT.- 

With the general situation deined, vari- 
ous response patterns become apparent. 
These are summarized in Chart I. They re- 
volve around the initial ideologies, disillu- 


sionments, and reorganizations or disorgani- 


zations. Most men did not advance beyond 
the first stage, which may be regarded as a 
kind of “normal” response. The second 
phase implied a more serious disorientation 
or value-conflict with regard to the situation 
in the camp and to C.P.S. and conscription 
in general. The third general response in- 
volved a total break with the system. 
Throughout this pattern various social types 
developed. . 

A man would be carried along by an ini- 
tial enthusiasm over a period’ varying from 
two weeks to four months, depending on his 

-background and ideals and upon his sus- 
ceptibility to the propaganda of the dissatis- 
` fied and disillusioned. As time went on, a 
man would take one of four attitudes: a 
pragmatic acceptance of the routine} a de- 
termination to reform and direc: the camp 


. and C.P.S. as a system; an extremely nega- 


tive response to the situation; or orientation 
to interests of various sorts. Th’s directing 
of energy and tension had the power and 
intensity of-a compulsion. One man who 


isolated himself from all activities, using ` 


his time for study, said: “This is ‘the only 


*8 Much of the thinking in the earlier days of the 
camps was utopian. Pacifism was seen as the coming 
mass movement. Notions of a “third order” to rise 


from the camps are found in Paul French, Civilian 
Public Service (Washington: N.S.B.R.D., 1943). 


way I can keep myself going.” This might- 

last for a couple of weeks or a year; but, 

whatever the case, this drive referred to a 

circumscribed area of activity. 
Personal . activities '- were integrated 

around routine—work, sleeping, eating, and 

the social life in the barracks. “All they do 

CHART I 


OUTLINE OF POSSIBLE BEHAVIOR PATTERNS IN 
‘ Two Frrenps’ C.P.S. Camps 
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SITUATION “Routine Lack of social ard cultural stimulation 
t. Camp ‘ Barrack life Poverty 7 Mobility 
Work Individustion Inversion 
2. General Idealism Outside pressures Conscription | . 
a Idedlogical conflicts Administration ' 








The diagram defines the situation and the directions of 
responses. e arrows indicate the possible orientations and - 
maladjustments. Each Sphere of the first stage produces dis- 
tinct major types and su! 
represents more or less disorientation. A person may exhibit all. 
three characteristics of the second stage, various combinations 


. of two, or just one. In time, reintegration with regard to some 


aspect of the first stage may take place. If this response does not 


develop, a.person advances into the third stage. There are two . di 


distinct types of- reaction. The first leads into the armed forces, 
behavior problems, medical discharge. The second repudiates 
both C.P.S. and S.S. and asserts the individual value-orientation. 
The eventual outcome is prison. : . 


when they come back from work is‘talk 
about it,” said a camper referring to a group 
known as “Bennett.” “They lie on their 
beds and talk for hours about the tractors, 
the Letourneaus, and about what happened 
to them..When they have finished, they will 
start all over again. It goes on like that for 
hours and hours and day after day. I don’t . 
see how they do it.” Such individuals would 
be dubbed derisively “second-milers” or 






types of integration. The second stage ., 
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program. But they would be popular- with 
the camp and project administrators, who 
would think them “indispensable” and gen- 
. erally reward them with some supervisory 
position. In Camp X such a group was 
known as the “farm bloc.” Others would re- 
treat from the situation through sleeping 
. twelve hours or more, if possible. The indi- 
vidual was likely to sleep through the great- 
er part of the week end, exerting himself 
enough.to eat meals and write a letter or two 
before he went back to bed. Some would 
expend their energies on food. Such a man 
complained about the diet and at the same 
time ate in a hoglike manner and made ex- 
‘tensive nocturnal raids upon the kitchen 
larder. Others indulged in social amiability 
—parties, feeds, gossip, playing practical 
- jokes, loafing, and taking it easy. “A fellow 
ought to rest after a hard day’s work.” I 
' usually spend two to three hours visiting 


around. I like to do it and gossip.” This 


reaction was found in individuals and 
cliques. When the monotony of daily life 
_ became too great, there was an outbreak of 

“ boisterousness and hilarity that had the ap- 
pearance of a drunken spree. It was a dry 


jag. A barrack section in Camp Y known as, 


the “Hill-billies” typified them. 

Efforts to direct and reform the camp and 
C.P.S. as a system constituted a second 
pattern. Most groups of newcomers fol- 
lowed this pattern until they settled down. 
They wanted to show the older campers 
how things were to be done. There were, 
however, two main types. The first was 
more or less against the system. The man 
was likely to be sharply aggressive and 
have a liberal, humanistic slant on events. 
By some he would be characterized as radi- 
cal. He usually was a social actionist. The 
second type tended to accept the system as 

_ it was, though recognizing need for changes. 
He was more likely to be conciliatory and 
sweetly aggressive. His attitude was more 
“religious” than the other. He would be 
characterized as a “company man” and 
“proadministration” and could usually be 
depended on to support the policies of the 

. Service Committee, the camp director, and 
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the project superintendent. He was also 


likely to become a “career man,” especially 
if he were also a Quaker. He became part of 
the administrative agency, either with the 
Service Committee or the N.S.B.R.O., or ac- 
quired a rank as assistant director in camp. 
Both types were exceedingly active in camp 
affairs, attending meetings and writing 
memoranda and manifestoes. They usually - 
developed a following. Sometimes a political 
machine became organized. In Camp X two 
competing groups were known as the “Su- 
per-Democrats” and the “Kitchen Cabinet.” 
In Camp Y, a Roman Catholic group named 
after the “Casbah,” a nortorious quarter in 
‘Algiers, and a group known as “Tobacco 
Road,” for its obviously untidy habits, 
formed a coalition against the second-milers, 
Quakers, and overco-operative members of 
Camp X. 

The third type of orientation was a gen- 
eral negative response to.C.P.S. and the 
camp. Casbah and Tobacco Road were two 
examples. They were anti-Selective Service,. 
anti-Service Committee, and opposed to 
work, co-operation, and sacrifice. They re- 
garded the others as proselyting Quakers or 
proselyting pacifists. A modified form was 
one who spoke less loudly but was extremely 
jealous lest his rights and privileges be 
tampered with. He was anti-administration, 
insisting upon a kind of anarchistic democ- 
racy—all rights and no responsibilities. In 
Camp Y a group of eight signed and actively 
promoted a statement that no group or per- 
son had a right to tell an individual what to 
do, that no norms or standards existed ex- 
cept such as the individual worked out for 
himself. 

Orientation in the fourth group centered 


‘on chess, cards, volley ball, baseball, pho- 


tography, reading, writing, painting, classes, 
individual study, sometimes in cliques and 
groups. Other members withdrew from 
camp activities, devoting themselves to 
large correspondence and propaganda. The . 


` emphasis again might be upon religious 


activities, upon prayers, upon Bible-reading, 
attending services, even a slight degree of 
proselyting. It might be upon handicrafts or, 
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as a camper wryly put it, upon “occupa- _ 


tional therapy.” Some of these inzerests de- 
veloped into brief fads. At Camp X a chess 


- fad kept men up until one and two in the 


morning. At another time it was ping-pong. 


- At Camp Y it was volley ball and pool. 


No one orientation lasted long. One 
camper, isolating himself in ‘pursuit of his 
interest, spent almost a year following his 
vocation of cartooning. This he gave up 
when he realized that he had lost too much 
contact with the outside world tc stimulate 
his work. He took up the study of art, fol- 


lowed by an intensive study of the .Bible 
-and devotional literature. Another, known 
since he spent most of his’ 
. time in study and contemplation, suddenly _ 
became hyperactive for several months in. 


as the “Friar,” 


camp problems and community relations 
and then as suddenly withdrew. A third, 
for example, spent his time in camp politics 
interspersed with tremendous reading jags 


' and woodworking. This intershifting of in- 


terests and activities had limitations. Some 
men became physically and nervously ex- 
hausted. The tensional organization of their 
activities would break down. They were 


deeply dissatisfied with a social role which - 


they felt to be incongruous with their 
scheme of values. At this point uy entered 
another phase. 

This type of adjustment had three char- 
acteristics, one or all of which could be mani- 
fested in a person’s behavior. First, there 
was a general ennervation. Second, there 


` was a cessation of activities except for those 


of the routine which were followed more or 
less automatically. Third, there was a state 
of drift. Then the camper experienced an 
emotional cycle of depression and elation 
and either an indifférent, neutral attitude 
or one of questioning and evaluating. The 
resolution of this drift and ennervation 


could take place by a reintegration into one. 


of the earlier activities or by mn from 


the camp. 


The third stage represented verious ways 
in which men broke from C.P.S. Some would 
study physical requirements thoroughly 


~- and deliberately seek for ways through 


which to become reclassified as IV-F. A few 
were successful in this effort. ‚The gradual 


development of serious behavior problems: ` 


-and emotional disturbances was a second 


general response. Five men in Camp X and ` 


five men in Camp Y had nervous break- 
downs. They were eventually sent off for 


psychiatric examination and then reclassi-- 


fied. The stereotype which men applied. to 
such cases was “emotionally and tempera- 


mentally unfit for group living.” There was ` 


a general hopelessness among administra- 
tors to cope with such problems. Obligations 


which pressed in from the outside, especially ' 


upon men with dependency problems, final- 


ly compelled many to ask for reclassification - 


into I-A or I-A-o. In such instances the no- 
pay and no- ‚dependency-allowance policy 
-was effective in driving men out of the sys- 


"tem. But this conflicted with their ideals, 
and an acute disturbance would develop. 


One man beset with such a problem was de- 
scribed as “running around ‘like ‘a caged 


lion.” Many men took the final step of con- — 
demning ‘the entire program and walking . 


out of the camp. One group of men explained: 


We have failed to secure freedom or ‘cons 
sistent loyalty to principle in C.P.S.. 
Material advances have been made by the ad- 


ministration in improved work opportunity and | 


better living standards, but their basis .has 
been largely privilege and concession. What we 
have done to secure increased moral intégrity 
has been deeply regretted because it has hin- 
dered these advances in privilege. . . . . Conceiv- 


ably men with greater moral fiber, ‘with lives ` 


more consistently, transparently principled, 


might have the soul-power of example and per- _ 


suasion to make C.P.S. a way of loving service 
not maintained daily by compromises and moral 
half-blindedness. We haven’t been able to do 
that. The alternative, we as have seen it, is 
bargaining and compromise. 


\ 


These men are now in a federal penitentiary. 


Three men have walked out of Camp X. In 
the interim between a walkout and prison a 
man endeavors to associate himself with the 


type of activity, usually some kind of social’ 


service work in a depressed area or with a 
co-operative, which he considers to be in 
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harmony with his conception. of sealant: 
_ service and a spiritual alternative to war 


aed conscription. 


To Say o 
` At the very beginning of C:P.S. there was 


a potential conflict between two systems of 
‚action on the institutional level, one elabo-. 


'. rating a: scheme of means and ends on 


; ee principles and the other on 
= wertrational. The state dealt with the con- 
` scientious objector in terms of political ex- 
`. pediency, being forced to recognize deviant 
‘minority groups and individuals. It sluiced 


them from the general social structure and 
-shifted the responsibility of maintaining the 
- individual conscientious objector upon the 
“ minority groups, vet kept the ultimate bar- 
Same: and directive power. The religious 
group sought ‘to attain certain religious 
values. It dealt with the conscientious ob- 
`. jector in terms of its ideals. The conditions 
for the operation’ of the two camps were 


modeled, on the one hand, after the C.C.C. 


~ and the army and, on the other hand, after 
; the work camp and the historical structure 


- of the Society of Friends. When drafted 


.and sent to a camp, the individual con- 


'„ scientious objector had to consider. three 
possibilities: to.accept the situation as de- 
. fined for him by Selective Service and the 


A.F:S.C.; to try to redefine the situation in 
` terms of. his conceptions of religious attain- 
‚ment, service, and social order; or to reject 


it, choosing imprisonment. Civilian Public 


. Service may not measure anything except, 
. perhaps, the incompatibility between poli- 


` ‘tics and religion, between conscription and 
’ idealism: and service, between artificial 


`. monosexual groups, and normal living. Cer- 
tainly the A.F.S.C. did not have an oppor- 
tunity to test its scheme of values in a camp 


` where Quakers were.the majority. Civilian , 


Public Service cannot -be regarded as a 


_ standard of the Society’s activities when the 
‘ C.P.S:- section of the Service Committee 
` was forced to become quasi-governmental 


“as an administrative branch of the Camp 
-Operations Division. 
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- In the specific situation the A.F.S.C. ale 
tempted to incorporate a large number of 
heterogeneous elements into patterns which 
it furnished. Such an effort was-based upon 
the natural expectation that'men taking the 
conscientious-objector stand would be of the 
same type.as those with whom they were ac-' 
customed to deal in the work camps, peace 
caravans, and other Friends’ activities. The 


compulsory feature of’ conscription was 


either ignored or greatly discounted. A 
struggle, interrupted repeatedly by Selec- ` 
tive Service directives which defined its 
superior ‘control, grew out of the effort _ 
to develop a type of living completely 
other than expected—a type of community 
which approached the notion of the celi- 
bate -religious brotherhood.: The social 
form to attain these aims—the meeting 
for worship and business or the pattern 
of the work camp—weakened and broke 
with the rapid growth of a “cosmopolite” 
population. The primary postulates of the 
contemplative-mystical  value-orientation 


“were either absent or unacceptable in the 


ideology of most -non-Friends and even 
among Friends. The increasing number of 
men in the camps developed situations 
in which one hundred or more diverse 
value-orientations mingled -to produce a 
situation full of contravention. The policies 
and methods of both the Service Committee 
and the Camp Operations Division of Se- 


‘lective Service increased this dissociative 


behavior. In addition, a high mobility pro- 


` duced a large amount of instability and ais 


organization. 

Two general behavior patterns may be 
noticed. In the first, living is roufine and un- 
reflective and concentrated upon barrack 
life. The pattern produces the institutional- 


-ized type of personality. At the same time, . 


an undefined conflict between an individ- 
ual’s values and the situation is experienced 
because the social systems existing in fact 
and in ideal are mutually contradictory and 
because they deny previous acquired atti-’ 
tudes. Various degrees of disorganization 
result. The second pattern is rooted in a 
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positive or negative response to the situa- 
tion. It depends upon the cognition and the 
efforts to attain. some value: one seeking 
to re-create the free, democratically -di- 
rected society with a system of rewards for 
efforts given; the second trying to give. ex- 
pression to the Friends’ conceptions through 


‘spiritual exercise and exemplary behavior. 


` Social integration depends not only upon 
a unity of values internal to a sccial struc- 
ture but also upon harmonious relations be- 


tween the structure and the general cultural - 
pattern. In the two camps studied, no such - 


relation obtained; and, furthermore, in- 
stability was greatly augmented by the 
various administrative bodies, familial and 
kin relations, public relations, etc., 

The C.P.S. camps present a unique op- 


ra 


portunity, for. continucis social research’ as 

long as the war continues, A comparative . 
analysis with other male societies—like the 
religious brotherhood; the army, or the pris- 
on, for example—may add to our under-. 
standing of the sociology of the monosexual 
group. It may also be worth while to ex- 
amine the ramifications of the conscientious 
objector within the army (i.e., those serving 
in .noncombatant activities); within the 


` various federal, penitentiaries, and within . 
-mental hospitals and other state institu- 


tions. In this way the interrelationships be- 


tween. values and social relations, institu- . , 


tional relations and personal-group striving, 
can be studied in very definite forms. within 


‘markedly delimited social situations. 
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_ THE MESTIZOS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ABSTRACT 


There are several Communities of white-Indian-Negro hybrids in South Carolina, the members of which 
do not fit into the biracial caste system upon which the state’s whole social structure is built. Similar groups 
- are found in other states, Some of these are amalgamating with the Negroes, while others have won an 
intermediate status as “Indians.” Those in South Carolina have resisted both of these accommodations 


and have persistently fought for white status. Their present position in etiquette and in local institutions, 


such as churches and schools, is a particular one, being the status of neither Negroes nor whites. 


There are inSouth Carolina today fully 
five thousand people—perhaps even ten 
thousand—who do not fit into the bira- 
cial caste system upon which the state’s 


`. whole social structure is built. These out- 


castes insist that they are white, and 


‘they claim the privileges,and courtesies 


of white people. Some of them, if pressed, 


_ will not deny a strain of Indian, though 


they take no pride in the fact; and most 
of them are offended even at that sugges- 
tion. ‘The dominant whites, on the other 
hand, are convinced that there is a trace 
of Negro blood in them and, on the the- 
ory that “one drop of Negro. blood makes 
one a Negro,” i 
them and regard their claim to white 
status with various and mixed emotions, 
ranging from amusement to horror. 
This failure of a sizable group of peo- 


ple to fit into the social system- creates 


many problems. It is, in fact, a threat to 
the whole structure, undermining the 
popular faith that the system functions 
adequately and will continue to function 
forever. “We simply cannot admit them 


to the white schools,” confessed one 
-trustee, “because, if we did, pretty soon 


the Negroes would want to-come in, and 
then where would we be?”. The same 


‘+ question arises with respect to churches, 


hospitals, political parties, parks, play- 
grounds, moving pictures, hotels, res- 


taurants, clubs, and cemeteries. These in- 


stitutions, in all of which rigid maal seg- 


regation is the rule, are operated upon 
the assumption that every person is 
either white or black and that there are 
absolute criteria to determine in which 
group one belongs. It.is so with regard to 
the etiquette of race relations. “I wish 
you would tell me what these Brass 
Ankles are,” said a bank teller, “so I 


would know whether to ‘mister’ them or - 


not.” Most disturbing of all is the threat 


‚to the assumed purity of the white race; 


are reluctant to accept 
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for if these doubtful ones are being ab- 
sorbed without dire consequences, as 
seems to be the case, what is to prevent 
an inundation of Negro blood? 

- These outcastes, whom I call “mesti- 


” are designated by a wide variety of- 


names, none of them flattering. In Rich- 
land County they are known as “Red 
Bones.” In one section of Orangeburg 
County they are “Red Legs”; in another, 
“Brass Ankles.” The degrading name 
“Brass Ankle” is also commonly used in 
Dorchester, Colleton, ` Berkeley, 
Charleston counties. In Sumter they are 
called “Turks”; in Bamberg, “Buck- 
heads”; while in Marlboro, Dillon, Mari- 
on, and Horry they are “Croatans,” a 
name that is sometimes shortened to the 
even more unflattering “Cro.” In Ches- 
terfield they are known as “Marlboro 
Blues,”a slur on the adjoining county, 
whence they came. In some localities 


and - 
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they are given the most common. sur- 


name in the group and are called ` 
“Goins,” or. 


“Creels,” ““Chavises,” 
“Bones,” the last being an impudent 
corruption of the family name Boone. 
Elsewhere they are called “Greeks,” 
“Portuguese,” “Clay-eaters,” ‘Yellow 
Hammers,” “Summerville Indians,” or 
simply “those yellow people.” These 
names have at least one thing in common: 
they are roundly despised by the mes- 
tizos themselves. and are never used in 
their presence by anyone who under- 
stands their au by others only 
once. 

The origin of these names, as of the 
people themselves, is lost in the obscure 
past. There are, however, inrumerable 
stories which purport to solve the mys- 
tery and which are believed and recount- 
ed as solid fact by many South Caro- 
linians, both white and Negro. Most ro- 
mantic and widespread is the legend that 
they are descended from. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s Lost Colony and the Croatan In- 
dians who befriended them, plus a sub- 
sequent admixture of Negro blood. Each 
locality, however, has its own mythol- 
ogy. The so-called “Turks,” of Sumter 

‚County, are said to be descendants of ld- 
borers imported from Turkey by General 
Thomas Sumter, or of Turkish pirates 
stranded on the Carolina coast, or. of 
refugees who escaped from their pirate 
captors. The legends are numerous and 
never convincing. The mestizos them- 
selves are far more.:concetned with the 
present and future than with the past; 
. but their position was best expressed in 
an unusually frank admission which one 
of them made to me: “Tell you the truth, 
we don’t know what we is. But we know 
we ain’t niggers; we know that.” 

The probability is that the mestizos 
stem from the thirty-odd small, inde- 
pendent Indian tribes which originally 


inhabited ‘the coastal region of South 


Carolina. ‘These tribes were not exter- 
minated,.as was hoped and believed, but, 
stripped of their Indian culture and tribal 
consciousness, survived in the isolation of 
river swamps and pine barrens. From the 
earliest historical times they began to.re- 
ceive into their veins the blood of white . 
traders and adventurers; and this process . 


`of “bleaching” has continued to the pres- 


ent time, with the result that Caucasoid’ 
features predominate. Runaway slaves 
and free Negroes, too, probably contrib- 
uted to the mixture of blood found in the 
mestizos; but that was long ago, for at ` 
the present time mestizos have few con- | 
tacts with Negroes. When the first census 
was taken in 1790, one of the categories 
into which names were placed was head- 
ed “All Other Free Persons.” Prominent, 
in this category are the surnames Drig- 
gers, Russell, Braveboy, Swett, Scott, 
Shavis, Williams, Bunch, and Harmon. | 
To this day these are the most common 
mestizo surnames; and the districts from 
which they were reported in 1790 are 
still the sections in which mestizos bear- 
ing those names are living. 

There are no infallible criteria for 
identifying a mestizo. Physical features, 


‘unfortunately, help but little—are, in 


fact, deceiving. Mestizos are anything 
but homogeneous. Not a few of them 
have fairer features than most white peo-_ 
ple, while many of them are more Ne- 
groid in, appearance than many mulat- ` 
toes. In skin color they range from fair to 
dark brown. They are found with every 
type of hair—kinky, frizzly, wavy, and 
straight; black, brown, and flaxen. A 
frizzly type is not uncommon; but most 


:of them have black, coarse hair, straight 


or slightly wavy. Some of them are taken 
for Negroes wherever they go, while 
others have confessed to me that they 


have no trouble at all in passing as white 
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', except in the immediate community: 
where they are known. A city school © 


`- superintendent, who had: the task of 
keeping them out of the white eee 
"said: 


" You can’t teil: a Brass Ankle by looking at 
him. Around here most of them look just like 
- white people. We have to go by their names 
mostly. If anybody has the name Russell, 

Williams, Driggers, or Bunch, we can be pretty 
' sure they don’t belong in this school... .. I 
_ have a teacher who has lived in this community 
all her life, and she knows everybody. When I’m 
in doubt, I rely on her Jndemient 


A member. of a small-town Baptist 
‘ church had this to say: 


Once we were calling a new preacher. We 
had about decided on a fellow named Reverend 
Swett. When the congregation was voting on 
him, one lady got up and said, “What did you 

‘say his name was? And where is he from?” 
. When they told her, she said, “Well, I come 
from the county myself, and I know that any- 
body over there by the name of Swett is a 


Brass Ankle!” So we didn’t elect him; but he 

got a fine church in another town not far from’ 

here...... He sure didn’t look ae a Brass 
` Ankle to me, though. 


" Surnames, birthplace, and the persons 

. With whom one associates are the prin- 
. cipal criteria for identifying a mestizo in 
South Carolina, although skin color is of 
some importance, and other Negroid fea- 
` tures, such as hair form and width of 


` nose, do not pass unnoticed. 


_ - . South Carolina is not alone in having 
‘an outcaste element of this type. Dela- 
ware has its Moors.and Nantichokes;' 

‘North: Carolina, its Indians of Robeson 
u Alabama, its in and Ca- 


LC. A. Weslager, ‘Delaware's Eorgotten Folk 
. (Philadelphia: Univer of, Pennsylvania Press, 
` 1943). 


`2 Guy B. Johnson, “Personality in a White- 


Indian-Negro Community,” 
Be IV, 516-23. 
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juns;® Tennessee, its Melungeons;? and 
similar peoples are found in many other 
states, chiefiy along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts.5 Several of these groups have 
succeeded. in winning for themselves a 
status as “Indians”;° and while that is 
less desirable than white status, it is not 
so objectionable to them as relegation to 
the Negro caste. These e.en come. to 
speak of themselves as Indians, perhaps 
even to think of themselves 1s such; and 
a few with whom I have talsed seem to 
take a genuine pride in the’ thought. 
Other communities of this type have un- 
dergone or are undergoing a process of 


'-_ disintegration, are intermarrying with 


Negroes, and are accepting Negro teach- 
ers for their schools, with the ultimate 
result that they will be merged with the 
Negro race.’ 

-The situation is different in South : 
Carolina. There the mestizos have stead- 
fastly resisted all efforts to relegate them 
to the Negro caste, though there are a. 
few individual exceptions here and there. 
At the same time they have never suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to seek an in- 
termediate status as “Indians”’”—a solu- 
tion of the problem which the whites 
would gladly accept. Instead, they have 
persistently fought for white status, and 
their efforts have met with a surprising 
degree or success. 


3H.M. Bond, “Two Racial Islands i in Alabama,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, 552 ff. 

4Paul D. Converse, “Melungeons, ” Dictionary 
of American History (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1940), HI, 371., 

$ Laurence Fostèr, Negro-Indian Relationships in 
the Southeast (Philadelphia: Privately printed, 193 5); 
pp. 13-18. K 

6 Johnson, op. cit., p. 518; Weslager, op. cit., 
pp. 82-111: 

1E. Franklin Frazier, The Nii Family in the 
United States (Chicago: University of Chicago 
" ‚Press, 1939); Pp- 215-45. s 
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In its attitudes and mores with respect 
to mestizos, South Carolina does not dis- 
play any uniformity or consistency. In a 
few communities they are accorded a 
relatively high status, are admitzed to the 
white section of moving-picture houses, 
send their children to white schools, are 
not excluded from white churches, and 
often intermarry with white families of 
the lowest class. Even so, all these privi- 
leges are grudgingly given, and certain 
ones are entirely withheld. In other com- 
munities they are carefully excluded from 
white schools, churches, and restaurants; 
they are not given titles of respect; and 
they must occupy the Negro section of 
the theaters (with the result that they 
never attend). But even in communities 
of this latter type, where their status is 
barely above that of the Negro, it is, 
nevertheless, above it. They will be found 
sitting in the white waiting-rocms at bus 
stations, occupying the front seats of the 
busses; and the gestures, expressions, and 
intonations which whites customarily use 
in their relations with Negroes are avoid- 
ed in contacts with mestizos. In their at- 
titudes and policies toward mestizos 
most communities in the.state fall some- 
where between these two extremes. 

Those Negroes who have hal any con- 
tacts at all with mestizos seem to hold a 
very realistic view of the situation. They 
appreciate their anomalous position, 
their aspirations, and the rebuffs with 
which their efforts are’ met; and they 
agree almost unanimously on the three 
racial strains that enter into their make- 
up. One aged and illiterate Negro woman, 
when I professed to be ignorant of the 
situation, explained: “Brass Ankles ain’t 
niggers an’ dey ain’t straight w’ite,” and 
then elaborated upon that swecinct defi- 
nition. Another, rolling back her sleeve, 
said, “See here, I is black; and you is 


wite; but‘dese Brass Ankles, dey is yaller 


nuttin.” A college-bred Negro man said: 


I feel sorry for the Brass Ankles. They don’t 
know where they fit in, nor how far they can 
go. It’s not so with me. I know, for instance, 
when to get on a bus, and where to sit, once 
I get on. But these Brass Ankles never can be 
sure about anything. 


The whites, however, have never crys- - 
tallized their attitudes or formed any 
clear stereotype of the mestizo. It is 
otherwise, of course; with respect to the 
Negro, about whom white people have 
definite and positive beliefs, inaccurate 
though they be. As a matter of fact, most 
South Carolina whites, are unaware even — 
of the existence of such an element in the 
population. The mestizos are concen- 
trated i in the Low Country; and few in . 
the mcre populous Up Country ‘have - 
ever heard of them. Mestizos are vir- 
tually never the subject of conversation 
in white society; they are not mentioned 
in newspapers and histories; and they re- 
ceive scant notice in the state’s guide- 
book.’ They have been honestly por- . 
trayed in one novel;? but I found ‘this , 
volume in not a single library that I 
visited in the state, and I encountered 


` only two South Carolinians who had ever 


read it or heard of it. Many more are fa- 
miliar with another treatment of the 
mestizo,” which employs the popular 
superstition that a trace of Negro blood, 


‘however small or remote, may clearly 


manifest itself in one’s offspring. Accord- 
ingly, even in those counties where the 
mestizo element is present, there are 
white people who know virtually nothing 

8 South Carolina: A Guide to the Palmetto State - 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 1941), Pp. 22, 
286, 312, and 464. ` 

‘9 Gertrude M. Shelby and Samidi G. Stoney, Po’ 
Buckra (New York: Macmillan Co., 1930). 


1° DuBose Heyward, Brass Ankle (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1931). 
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about ‘them. “We don’t have any people 
like that in this.county,”? I was occasion- 
ally told by some old resident; and I 
would thereupon surprise him by telling 
. him that his county supported one, two, 
` or three “special” schools for- children of 
that type. 

` Even. among those whites who have 
contacts with the mestizos, employing 


“them on their farms or selling them mer-' 


chandise and services, there is wide di- 
versity in attitudes. There is not even 
- agreement upon their racial composition. 
Ninety per cent of the white people with 
whom I talked believe that mestizos have 
some Negro blood; but the other 10 per 
_ cent consider them white and Indian, or 
© Indian and Spanish, or white and Turk- 
ish, or some other non-Negro mixture. 
Of the go per cent, there are many who 


insist that mestizos are “nothing but . 


- mulattoes”—white and Negro hybrids— 
' who obstinately refuse to accept the fact; 
but the great majority believe they are 
Indian, white, and Negro. 

_. As to their personal EA E 

my white informants were far from 
agreed. Some described them as scrupu- 
lously neat and clean; others, as filthy 
and untidy. Some commended their en- 
. ergy and industry; others bemoaned their 
laziness and improvidence. Some report- 
- ed them honest and reliable; others, de- 
clared they were dishonest and unde- 
pendable. Almost invariably their unde- 

. sirable habits were explained as the re- 

‘sult of their Indian or Negro blood, and 
- their virtues attributed to their white an- 
cestry. There was well-nigh complete 
agreement among my informants, how- 
ever, that mestizos are hypersensitive, 
shy, furtive, self-conscious, hypercritical; 

“and those who were familiar with the ex- 
` pression “inferiority complex” would in- 

‘variably make use of it. These personal- 

. ity traits were commonly interpreted as 


p 
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a result of Indian blood or as evidence of 
the evil consequences of racial mixture, 
In view of such confusion and diver- 


“sity in the attitudes and mores, general- 


izations about the mestizos of South Car- 
olina must be made cautiously. Their 
present status, to be sure, is somewhere 
between that of the whites and that of 
the Negro, depending upon the local 
community. One other thing seems clear 
—they are gradually being assimilated 
and amalgamated: into the white race. 
Rare, indeed, are the instances of their . 
intermarrying with Negroes and identify- 
ing themselves with the Negro -race, 
though such instances do occur. By no 
means rare are instances of their marry-. 
ing whites and of their winning one con- 
cession after another from the whites. 
Moreover, the process whereby this tran- 
sition is taking place is somewhat unique. 
It cannot be precisely described as “‘pass- 
ing,” as Stonequist uses the term; nor is 
it properly one of assimilation." The 
process is conscious and deliberate, as 


. with others who adopt the “passing” ad- 


justment; but it is usually open rather ` 
than secret, makes little use of subter- 
fuge, and apparently is not fraught with 
mental conflicts. The mestizo, when he 
wins some white privilege, is convinced 
that he is obtaining only what he justly 
deserves. 

. The complexities of the problem, as 
well as the current trends, may be illus- 
trated by reference to the situation in the. 
public schools. Racial segregation in the 
schools is prescribed by the constitution, 
stipulated by law, and firmly planted in 
the mores. What happens, then, to chil- 
dren who are neither black nor white? 

In the first place, there are many mes- 
tizo children in South Carolina who sim- 
ply do not attend any school at all and 


uE, V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), pp. 193 Ê ` 


others whose attendance is very irregular 
and spotty. “Wed ruther our chillen 
grow up ign’ant like monkeys,” said one 
mother, “then send ’em to that nigger 


school.” She did not send. them, either; 


and nobody sought to deter her from her 
course. “I know there are Brass Ankle 
children in my district who aren’t in 
school,” said a superintendent, “but I 
haven’t reported them to the attendance 


teacher, because, frankly, I con’t know . 


what to do about them. I don’t go out of 
my way looking for trouble.” Reports of 
this type were frequently heard. 

The second method of handling the 
problem, and the one most acceptable to 
the whites, is to establish “special” 
schools for them. In 1943-44 there were 
in South Carolina nineteen elementary 
schools in which the enrolment was en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, made up of 
mestizos. Fifteen of these were in dis- 
tricts where there were also schools for 
whites and for Negroes. In conversation, 
officials will refer to these as “special” 
schools, though eighteen of them -are 
“carried on the books” as white schools 
and only one is classified as a Negro 
school—a fact which would lead the pa- 


trons to boycott it if they knew it. Four 
schools, of the nineteen, are officially the, 


“white” schools of their districts; but 
these are districts which have been gerry- 
‘mandered to coincide with the mestizo 
settlement or from which white families 
moved when the mestizos came in. 

A few of these compare favorably 
with other rural schools, ar housed in 
adequate frame buildings, and have com- 
petent teachers and satisfactory equip- 
ment. Most of them, however, are poor, 
indeed: buildings are unpainted; equip- 
ment is at a bare minimum; window 


panes are broken; roofs are leaking and. 


doors sagging; the heating is inadequate; 
and-even the hot-lunch program is not in 
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operation, though no children in the state 
are more in need of it. These schools are 
invariably under the jurisdiction of ` 
boards of white trustees, who are inter- 
ested in little more than providing a 
school which will satisfy the legal re- 
quirement of “equal facilities.” 

These, moreover, are all elementary - 
schools. Graduates of three of these nine- 
teen “special” schools are accepted into 
the district’s white high school; the for- 
mal education of children in the other, 
sixteen schools, however, ends with the - 
seventh grade, unless their parents mi- 
grate to another district, where they will 
be accepted. In two schools the teachers 
occasionally provide what is called 
“high-school training”—this, in addi- 


‘tion to their work with the elementary . 


pupils. “What would happen if they de- 
manded high-school privileges?” I asked © 


school officials in those districts where ~ 


the facilities were not made available. 


-“We’ve never had the question come 


up.” “We would just have to see to it 
that none of them ever passed the sev- 
enth grade.” These were typical of the 
answers to my question. In short, very | 
few mestizos ever reach high school; and 
those who do “are not very happy here,” 
or “they hardly ever graduate,” or “they 
seldom go more than a year.” ; 

The problem of obtaining teachers for 
these “special” schools is a major one. , 
A Negro, of course, would be unaccept- 
able, regardless of his qualifications. ` 
White teachers are usually unwilling to 
take a position in schools of this type; in 
fact, instances are numerous where white 
teachers have been appointed but, upon 
arriving on the spot and learning the 
situation, have refused to serve or have 
remained only a week or two. The mores 
do not look with favor upon a white per- ` 
son’s teaching in a mestizo school. In one 
community I was told: “The people 


x 
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. around here wouldn’t Na fori no Shite 
woman teachin’ them half-niggers.” Else- ` 


where the opposition is less severe; and 


_in’séveral districts women of the highest 
; _ social status have been secured as teach- 
‘‘ers, partly from economic necessity and 
2 partly by appeals to altruistic motives. 
'_. Mestizo teachers: are sometimes 'em- 


ployed; but ‘few of these are available, 


"a for those who have received ‘sufficient 

` education to qualify choose to go else- 
“` where, where they will be accepted’ as 
© whités. The result is that most of the. 


teachers of the mestizo schools are poor- 


“ “ly-trained and incompetent white per- 


sons. Many of them, in fact, cannot 


„qualify -for teacher’s certificates and 
„must be. issued “temporary” perms 


: year after year. E 


oot 


_ * “backs ‘upon: ‘the ‘ 
' aided for them. Said one superintendent: 


The third means whereby’ “the Pee 


„tional needs of mestizo children is met is 


by admitting them to the white schools. 


_' To win this privilege, a family may have 
y to migrate to some other community 
7 where opposition to their presence in the 

. white school will not be insurmountable; 

- The migration, however, need not be any 
` great distance—across the county line, 
j ot ‘only five or ten miles to another vil-. 
<.. > ‘lage in the same county. Not infrequent- 
E ly, however, mestizos insist upon sending 


their children to the white schools in 
‘their native community, turning their 
“special” school pro- 


'. More and more of them are coming to this 
school every year. But what can I do about it? 


a They come here with birth certificates ‘saying 


they are white, their fathers have hunting 


‚ licenses showing them white, and they vote in 


. the: Democratic primaries. I try to persuade 


" them to go-to their own school, but when they 


refuse, what can I dor... Then some of the 


folks in this town will criticize me for letting 


niggers into the school. Often the ones who do 


, the most ‘criticizing are the very ones who are, 
“  letting:these people register and vote as white. 


* 4 
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An elderly ORN in the‘ dite school of 


another community said: “I’m teaching 
children right now whose mothers and 
fathers would: never ‘have been allowed 
to enter the white schools.” -` 


` Mestizos, then, are gradually invading ' 
the white schools. In fact, although I 
visited many white schools in the South - 
Carolina Low Country, I found few, in- 
deed, in ‘which there were-not some mes- 
tizo children. Teachers, principals, and 
superintendents are fully aware of the 
situation; and their attitudes covered a 
wide range, from bitter hostility to. sym- 
pathetic tolerance. One superintendent 


‘had taken an active part in a movement 


to permit the graduates of the special 
mestizo schoo! to attend the white high 
school in his district and had succeeded; 
on the other‘hand, I- encountered one 
official: who had won a reputation for 
ferreting out the tiniest trace of Negro 
blood in his pupils and dismissing the — 
tainted ones. 

Adniittance of mestizos to the white 
schools, however, does not mean that 
they are accepted as equals. That is vir- 
tually. never: the case. There are a few 
white schools where mestizos participate 


‘in athletic and other functions and where 


occasionally one graduate becomes the 
valedictorian or wins a certain respect 


‚for scholastic achievements or personal 


charm; but in most instances they are 
isolated, ostracized, ignored, and ex- 


' cluded from all school activities. Their ` 


lot, therefore, in the white schools is a 
hard one;.but they continue to come. 
The schools exemplify the. mestizo’s 
situation in the whole society.. In a few 
communities they are without a church, 
though usually they have their own’ sepa- _ 
rate churches; but they frequently pre- 


-sent themselves for membership in white 


churches, and they are often accepted, 


t 


we 
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though occasionally dai meinberähig) 
on one subterfuge or.another. In politics 
they are invariably Democrats and are 
permitted to cast their ballots in the 
lily-white primaries, and there are.a few 


instances where they have run for office - 


and been elected. In the hospitals they 


refuse to be- assigned to ‘Negro wards. A 


hospital manager said: 


One night the ambulance brou ght one of 
those Brass Ankles in here, and we rolled him up 
to the Negro ward. He looked like a Negro to me. 
When he found out where he was, he yelled out, 
“Git me outa here; I’d ruther die out in front 


of this. hospital than git well in hare.” So we . 


put him in the white ward, but the’ patients 
there objected. So I had to put him in a private 


room. That’s what I always do now—put ’em in ` 


a private room. If I don’t have onz, I put.’em 
in the hall and put a screen around ’em. 


In most South Carolina tcwns mes- 


_ tizos are seated in the white sections of . 


moving-picture .theaters, and they: in- 
variably use the white waiting-rooms of 


` bus lines and railways. They are consid- 


ered white by the Selective Service; and 
where the races are segregated on county 
“honor rolls,” mestizos are recorded 


- among the whites, I have seen white 


people shake hands with. them and åd- 
'.dress them as ‘‘mister” and “mistress”— 
gestures tantamount to bestowing the 
accolade of white status. Every probate 
judge can recount instances of marriages 
of whites and mestizos and will confess 
that on their records all mestizos are 


cae 
ee 


white, ‘hatch. a By ‘gare the ' race | 


- blank.” To marry a mestizo is, of course, ` 


a serious blow to one’s status; but it is-, 


not nearly so serious as would be mar. 
riage to a Negro. 


- Many of these changes have come 
within the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Prior to that time most mestizos lived: 
almost, entirely to themselves in small, 
isolated racial “islands.” Improvements _ 
in the means of communication have 
broken down this isolation; and several’ 


of the New.Deal’s programs, especially - f 


W.P.A. and F.S.A., have contributed to _ 
the process. As a result, these compact ' 
communities are disintegrating, their 
members -åre dispersing, most of them, ` 
are much smaller than formerly, and-a 


few have become almost extinct. The ` y 


present war, too, is speeding up the as- 


similation in a variety of ways. There ` 


are countless persons in South Carolina, 
to say nothing of many others who have 
migrated elsewhere, who themselves 
have made the transition from mestizo 
to the white status or whose forebears, a ° 
generation or two: back, succeeded in 
leaping the hurdle. “He goes as a white ° 
man;” I was often. told, “but he comes .- 


from that stock.” One is not rash, there- ` l 
fore, who prophesies that a few more ~ 
generations will seé the disappearance of ` ; 


the mestizos. In South Carolina they are. 
almost—but not quite—white. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Reichstag under Hitler comprised the leaders in the Nazi fight for power during the twenties. Sta- 
tistical analysis of this group shows that they were comparatively young, mostly veterans of World War I, 
and frequently members of the Black Reichswehr thereafter. The majority was born in medium-sized cities, 
mainly in southern and western Germany, had a moderate education, and came from the ranks of white- 


- collar workers, artisans, and “intellectuals.” 


The following observations do not refer 
. to the social structure of the Nazi party, 
which was a political order consisting of 
some seven hundred thousand members,” 
Nor are they directly concerned with the so- 
cial composition of that part of the German 
population which voted for the Nazi party 
at any time from 1923 to 1933. Their ob- 
jective is rather to throw some light on the 


tuted the upper stratum of Nazi society in 
its earlier stage? a 

The Reichstag of 1938 consisted of 814- 
members. Among them were 81 from Aus- 
tria who were excluded for the purpose of 
the present study, as were 23 “outsiders,” 
former conservatives and industrialists who 
held their Reichstag positions in acknowl- 


_edgment of previous political services. They 


social origin of the leading group within the . 


‘party, the élite who occupied the key posi- 
tions under the Nazi system. The findings 
are confined to the pre-1933 Nazis (who did 
not necessarily represent the setup after ten 
years of Hitlerian rule) and do not by them- 
selvés settle the old controversy as to wheth- 
er the Nazis were tools and instruments of 
‚other groups or exercised independent con- 
trol. The list of Reichstag members offered 
a fairly representative cross-section through 
‘this Inner circle. The Reichstag itself had 
_ been a highly insignificant body in the Ger- 
man political setup under Hitler—nothing 
but an audience for occasional speeches by 
the Führer. However, appointment to 
Reichstag membership was a reward to 
party members and officials for services 
rendered, and for this reason an analysis of 
the Reichstag members promises some clue 
to the problem: What kind of people consti- 


: The opinions expressed in the article are the 
personal views of the authors and do not necessarily 
reflect those of organizations with which the authors 
are or have been connected. 

2 For such statistics on the basis of a party census 
see Hans Gerth, “The Nazi Party, Its Leadership 
and Composition,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLV (1940), 517-41. 
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were not party members, although 11 among. 
them were accepted as “guests of the party.” 
Filling of vacancies, etc., account for 7 addi- 
tional biographies. The Nazi leaders on 
whose biographies the following analysis is 
based numbered altogether 717. 


‚AGE 


In 1938, when the party had already been 
in power five years, the average age of the 
717 Reichstag members was 43. The aver- 
age Nazi leader belonged tò the generation 
which was born at the turn of the century. 
He was twenty at some time during the 
first World War, was still in his twenties 
when the Nazi struggle for power began, 
and was in his thirties when he reached the 
highest steps on the political ladder. Less 
than ro per cent in the group were over fifty 
years o: age when the party came into pow- 
er, and two-thirds were under forty. The 
Nazi appeal to youth and the “war genera- 
tion” against the petrification of public life 
under the “system” was reflected in the 
youthfulness of its leading members. 


_ 3Biographies of Reichstag members cited here 
are from Reichstagshandbuch, 1938, “Der Gross- 
deutsche Reichstag.” 
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Table ı shows how the average age of the 
members of the Reichstag was reduced. Be- 
cause of the mature age of the members of 


the middle parties, the average age of the 


“Reichstag of the old gentlemen” of 1930 
was fifty-two years.* Already under the Re- 
public, the age composition of the Nazi 
Reichstag group differed greatly from the 
average. The Communists, incidentally, 
were still one step ahead in'this respect. © 


GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGIN 


By states — The biographies contain refer- 
ences as to the plies of birth of the Reich- 


Hitler ‘was yr by birth and eae 


German ‘citizenship by appointment as `` 
Regierungsrat in Brunswick. Darre was born . 


in. Belgrano (state of Buenos Aires, Argen- 


tina); Hess in Alexandria (Egypt). Rosen- . 


berg’s birthplace was Reval. The Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg was born in Esher (England) 
and educated at Eton. Bohle, leader of the 
Auslandsdeutschen organization, was born 
in Bradford (England). 


2. Table 2 shows the geographic distribu- . 


tion of the birthplaces of the remaining 667 
members. It is compared with the geograph- 


ie en of the German population ac- 


TABLE I 
amot AGE DISTRIBUTION IN VARIOUS REICHSTAGS 














1930* X 
Ace Crass 1938 Ei Social | German 1928* 1924* 
Total | Nazis + 4, | Demo- | Nation- 
munists . 
crats alists 

Under 30....... 1.4 4 | n IT) O 2 I 2 
BO-3Q.- ee eee 37-4 25 55 58 12 5 16 |" 19 
4049. ernennen 42.3 30. 22 29 34 25 36 36 
BO-5Q. eee eee ee 14.7. 31 Io I 38 5I 35 32 
= 60 and over..... 4.2 10 2 I 16 2- 12 Ir 
Total... ... Ai 100.0.| 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


* Source: Victor Engelhardt, “Die Zusammensetzung des deutschen Reichstag,” Die Arbeit, 1931, D- 32. 


stag members. In 687 instances it is pos- 
sible to determine the state cr the (Prus- 
sian) province in question. An analysis of 
these 687 items leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Quitea number of the Reichstag mem- 
bers—20 altogether—were bérn abroad 
(i.e., outside the pre-World War I territory 
of the Reich). Among them were 7 from 
Russia (including the Baltic States, which 
were at that time part of Russia); 6 from 
Austria; 2 from England; and 1 each from 
France, Belgium, Hungary, Egypt, and 
Argentina. Some of them were. relatively 
obscure. However, several very prominent 


Nazi leaders were born abroad and some’ 


were originally citizens of foreign countries. 


4 Heinrich Geiger, “Der Reichstag der alten 
Herren,” Die Tat, XXII (1930), 285. 


cording to the census of 1895, at the time of ` 


the early childhood of the average Nazi 


‘leader. Differences between the two sets of > 
figures are conspicuous. The last column in | 


the table—the number of Nazi leaders who ` 


were born in a district per 1,000,000 inhabi- ` 
tants—may serve as a measure of these ter- 


ritorial discrepancies. 
3. Although Bavaria contributed only Ir 
per cent of the population of the Reich, al- 


most one out of five Nazi leaders was born _ 


there, among them some of the most promi- 
nent personalities, such as Géring, Himmler, 
Esser, Frick, and Sauckel. 


4. Very much in opposition to popular -. 
‘misconceptions, the figures show Clearly 


4 


that the origin of the Nazi movement as far - 


as leaders are concerned was more the south- 
ern, western, and central part of Germany 


: 1 
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„than the eastern or northern. Provinces and 
states mainly affected were Bavaria, Olden- 
‘burg, Thuringia, Baden, ‘Anhalt, Hesse, 
Westphalia, and Brunswick in that order. 
Leaders and voters came from different 
places. If the regional distribution of leaders 
is measured by the ratio used in Table 3 and 
compared with the percentage of Nazi votes 
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5. The reverse side is a correspondingly 
smaller participation of Prussia in the Nazi 
leadership. Here again the West contributed 
more than the East: Westphalia and, to a 
somewhat lesser degree, the Rhine province 


‘and Hanover were in the lead. In the East 


only Berlin had a share above the national 
average.’ With the exception of Baldur von 











TABLE 2 . 
BIRTHPLACE OF GERMAN-BORN NAZI LEADERS BY PROVINCES AND STATES 
RATIO oF 
POPULATION IN 1895 ` gia = igs REICHSTAG 
, : . _ MEMBERS 
PROVINCE AND STATE » Born IN Re- 
GION TO 
In Per N Per POPULATION 
Thousands Cent % Cent PER Mitison 
ı. East and West Prussia, Posen. . 5,225 10.1 32 4.8 6.12 
2. Brandenburg, Berlin, Pomera- 
nia, Silesia, Saxony “Hanova 13,044 25.2 126 18.9 9.66 
0 3. aes z = 
4,496 "8.7 60 9.0 13.35 P 
: 4. 4,403 8.5 73 II.0 16.58 
5. 5,048 9.8 68 10.2 13.47 
6. : 5,779 II.2 126 18.9 21.80 
7. a dike ee HERE 35753 - 7.2 46 6.9 12.26 
8. Wurtemberg................ 2,071 4.0 26 3-9 12.55 
9. Baden, Hesse............... 2,751 5.3 37 5.5 13.45 
10. Oldenburg, Anhalt, Brunswig, ; 
~ Thuringia, Lippe............ 2,355 5.I -55 8.2. |° 20.72 
rx. Hamburg. assier 252.200. 664 1.3 8 1.2 12.05 
_ I2. Alsace-Lorraine..........-... 1,623 3-1 I0 1.5 6.16 
13. Other regions. ......... ee 258 (a Ha EE ides rnestecd BEER / 
1-3 (Prussia east of the Weser)*...) 22,765 44.0 218 32.7 9.58 
4-5 (Prussia west of the Weser)..| 9,451 18.3 141 21.2 14.92 
1-5 (Prugsia)*.............6.5. 32,216 62.3 359 33.9 11.15 
51,770 100.0 667 100.0 12.88 


i 23 (Germany)..............5. 
Ce Tetuding Mecklenburg and Lübeck. 


to total votes in ‘the March, 1933, deies 
for 23 Prussian provinces and larger Ger- 
màn states, the coefficient of rank correla- 
tion is —.479. The relation between the two 
sets of figures is negative, although not very 

„Close.5 


sIt should be repeated that all findings in the 
article refer to the leaders and do not permit any 
conclusions upon the social structure of the Nazi 
,. voters during the twenties. From multiple correla- 
“ tion analysis of Nazi vote percentages by districts 


u ‘and ‘the share of various social groups in the popula- 


tion, it appears that there were substantial differ- 
ences in the social composition of leaders and voters 
. in many respects. i 








by 
prominence. The Nazi rate Was much high- 

er for Prussia west of the ‚Weser than east 

of the Weser. The rate was particularly low’ 
in eastern regions known to be politically 

reactionary, such as the provinces of East . 
Prussia (7.06) and West Prussia (4.77). The 

roots of Prussianism and the “Junker sys- 

tem,” on the one hand, and National Social- 

ism, on the other, were farther apart than 

is commonly supposed. 


6 Partly due to the inclusion of suburbs in the 
statistics (see section on “Size of Birthplace’). 
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By size of birthplace. —German statistics 
distinguished five types of municipalities: 
rural communities with less than 2,000 in- 
habitants; country towns with 2,000-5,000 
inhabitants; small cities with 5,000-20,000 
inhabitants; medium-sized cities cf 20,000- 
100,000 inhabitants; and larger cities above 
that size. 

The birthplaces are classified accordingly 
with the help of the official register of Ger- 
man municipalities of more than 2,000 in- 
habitants in 1905.7 All unregistered places 
are‘classified as rural communities. Table 3 
compares this breakdown with the distribu- 


TABLE 3 


BIRTHPLACES OF REICHSTAG MEMBERS 
BY SIZE GROUPS 


a 

















POPULATION REICHSTAG 
IN 1905 Memsers 
COMMUNITY SIZE p 

In Thou-| Per No Per 
sands Cent “| Cent 
Less than 2,000..... 25,822 | 42.6 | 235 | 33-7 
2,000- 4,999... 7,159 | 11.8 | 68] 9.8 
5, 000-19 ,999..... 8,334 | 13.7 | 113 | 16.2 
20,000-99 ,999....- 7,817 | 12.9 | 129 | 18.5 
100,000 and over...| 11,509 | 19.0 | 152 | 21.8 
Total......... 60,041 [100.0 | 697 |100.0 





tion of the German population at che same 
time by. size of communities.® 

The table shows that the leadezs of the 
movement of “blood and soil” originated 
relatively more in urban than in rural dis- 
tricts. The part played by purely rural com- 
‘munities as well as that of country. towns 
was well below national average. 

Considering urban communities (5,000 
inhabitants and more) separately, it ap- 
pears that the share of the medium-sized 
city was particularly high at the expense of 
smaller as well as larger cities. Since in the 
Nazi birthplace statistics the suburbs of 
metropolitan cities are counted as part: of 


7 Vierteljahreshefie zur Statistik des deutschen 
Reichs, Vol. IV (1907). ; 


8 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1908, pp. 6-7. 


` through high school. The German school ` 
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large cities, whereas population statistics 
classified them according to their actual 


‘size, the participation of large cities as Nazi 


birthplaces is still somewhat overstated. 
The fact only strengthens the conclusion 
that the medium-sized city proved to be the 
most fertile ground for producing Nazi 
leaders. 

EDUCATION 


Whatever the roots of the barbarism of 
the Nazi system fy have been, the barba- 
De attributed to extreme 
school education of the lead- 
ers. At least 372 of the 717 persons went 






system being different from the American, 


. the term “high school” refers here to both 


Realschule and Gymnasium, which ‘offered 
a training of six and nine years, respective- 
ly, after three years of elementary ‘school. 
Gymnasium graduation was a prerequisite 
for university entrance. High schools were 
not free and were therefore attended by 
workers’ children only in rare cases.? 


Almost haif of the high-school students— 


165 altogether—actually entered universi- 
ties, and almost half of them there studied 


law and economics. In the midst of the in- - 


flation in 1922, when a large part of the uni- 


versity students consisted of war veterans— ' 


and a large number of the latter were also 
engaged in Black. Reichswehr and similar 
activities—as high as 44 per cent of all uni- 
versity students studied law and economics 
as their major subjects.” This was the time 
when most of the university graduates of 
the 1938 Reichstag were in college. Obvious- 
ly, these fields attracted by their nature 


9 No comprehensive statistics exist on the social 


‚origin of high-school students for the period under 


consideration. From sample investigation in 1921 it 
appears that at that time only 5.5 per cent were 
workers’ children. It should be added that in 1921 
the majority of future Nazi leaders were already 


above high-school age. In their school days high ” 


schools were, if anything, .even less democratic. 
For some statistics see Karl Keller, “Die soziale 


` Herkunft der Schueler der hoeheren Lehranstalten,” 


in Zeitschrift des preussischen statistischen Lande- 
samts (Berlin, 1926), p. 392. 


10 Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1923, P. 320. 
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more students with political interests, griev- 
ances, and resentment than subjects such 
as medicine or theology. The number of 
Reichstag members in this field was relative- 
ly small. The department of philosophy— 
which included in German universities also 
history, foreign languages, etc.—was well 
represented. It supplied the teachers and 
journalists who reappeared later as party 
demagogues with academic background, 
' like Joseph Goebbels. The number of stu- 
dents of agriculture was also large and is 
proof of the strong influence which the Nazi 
` movement exercised at all times on the up- 
‘ per class of the German farm population. 

‘The number of students who discontinued 
their university studies before graduation is 
_ striking. Although the biographies are not 
‘too definite in this respect, it appears that, 
of the above-rhentioned 165 university stu- 
dents, only between 84 and 97 reached that 
goal. The case is unusual in German educa- 
tion. Subsequently the party, with its pro- 
test attitude against the prevailing order, 
became the outlet for the large number of 
‚persons who could not make the grade. The 
high social standing which the professional 
. man in Germany enjoyed must be borne 
in mind. _ x 

Under this aspect it is of interest to note 
that the Nazi leader group contained a con- 


siderable element of the semiprofessional ` 


type (64 altogether). There were 32 who 
‚were students in colleges for elementary 
teachers, an occupation socially below the 
professional level. The same is true for the 
2ı men who came from lower technological 
schools, the social prestige of which was 
slightly inferior to that of an individual edu- 
cated at one of the fully accepted universi- 
ties (Vollakademiker). 


WAR SERVICE AND “FREIKORPS” 


- It follows directly from the age distribu- 
tion that the “war generation” dominated. 
Almost two-thirds of the Reichstag mem- 
bers were war veterans (Table 4). Excluding 
the age groups of 1904 and later, which were 
below military age, the rate rises to 75 per 
cent. In the middle brackets the participa- 


tion ascends to go per cent and more. The 
majority in the two oldest veteran groups 
were officers: 7 of 9 in the last group, and 7 
of 12 in the preceding group. Reference to 
active combat duty was not consistently 
made and does not permit of statistical 
analysis. ` 

Particularly for the younger men World 
War I was not over with the Armistice. 
They did not find or did not look for a niche 
in civilian life. At least 164 of the 717 mem- 
bers joined military organizations such as 
Wehrwolf, Freikorps Epp, Rossbach, Crenz- 
schutz, and Einwohnerwehr. Many of these 


TABLE 4 


WAR VETERANS AND Freikorps MEMBERS 
BY AGE GROUPS 














Reichsta No. of No. of 
Age Group Memb 5 War Freikords . 

embers | Veterans | Members 

190g and later.... Io: a ea 
IGOAB. nennen 008 ana 8 
1899-1903....... - 179 64 56 
1894-98........-- 200 187 6I 
1889-93... 103 99 20 
1884-88.......... 76 66 12 
1879-83.......66- ‚29 25 3 
1874-78..... 00065 15 12 3 
1873 and before 15 9 I 
Totalieci 34204 717 462 | 164 








were under the sponsorship of the Reichs- 
wehr, and almost all were under the com- 
mand of formier officers. Originally these 
young men fought in the various Freikorps 
more or less independently and unco-ordi- 
nately. Finally, they found in the Nazi. 
fighting organizations the centralized lead- 
ership which made them a still more efficient 
instrument of political unrest. 

The large majority of the Freikorps mem- 
bers were World War I veterans. In their 
lowest age brackets, however, were quite a 
number of persons who went immediately 
from school into the black organizations. 
One-third of the Fretkorps fighters among 
the Reichstag members had never earned a 
living before the war. They had been univer- 
sity students or were below college age. A 


ath, 
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further group of 31 were pastas pre- 
World War I-soldiers, among them 24 offi- 
cers. The number of Freikorps members who 
were members of the nobility is relatively 
large: von Helldorf, von Jagow, von Finken- 
stein, von der Goltz, and two scions of ruling: 
houses; the Duke of Coburg and the FORE 
of Waldeck. 

In some five hundred instances slete” 
is made to the year in which the individual 
joined the party. The percentage of old’ 
party members is large, as can be expected.» 
Since a low membership number was a.defi- 
nite social distinction, the selection may be 
biased, inasmuch as more recent party mem- 


‘ bers might have withheld information on . 


that point. This possibility precludes further 
statistical analysis. 
' | OCCUPATION 

_ In 1938 the great majority of the Reichs- 
tag members held leading positions in ad- 
ministration and in the party bureaucracy. 
What had they been before the political wave - 
swept them into power? Table 5 presents 
their occupational backgrounds at three 
stages: in 1932, the last year of their revolu- 
tionary period; in 1923, at the peak of the 
inflation; and, for the older age groups, their 


occupations in the years shortly before 


World War I. 

The biographical notes are not quite satis- 
factory for showing types. Statements as to 
the duration of an occupation ard reasons 
for change to another job are frequently 
vague. Occupations are often identified in 
general terms only, without leaving a clue as 
to the type of responsibility assumed or the 
social importance of the position. In many 
instances there were gaps in the curriculum, 
and coloring of facts sometimes becomes 
evident. Thus occupations can be’classified 
in broad categories only, and the observa- 
tions must be confined to the years men- 
tioned above. Exact data on the frequency 
of job changes are unobtainable. 

By and large the distribution in 1914 
does not differ too much from that of the 
larger group ten years later. The participa- 
tion of college students—who had to inter- 
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rapt their studies in conseqience of the war 
and apparently remained unsettled after- 
ward—is considerable. The: participation of 
the military group is conspicuous. Nearly. 
every fifth person in the more mature groups - 
of the Nazi leaders was a soldier before the 
war. 

Comparing 1923 and 1932, the following f 
facts stand out: : 

I. In comparison with the occupational 
distribution of ‘the total male population, 


TABLE 5 
_ Occur: ATIONAL BACKGROUNDS OF MEMBERS 
a ee OF THE-NAZI REICHSTAG 
IQI4, 1923, AND 1932 








\ 5 > 
Occupational Background 1914 1923 




















Agriculture............. 46 93 .|' 93 
Industry and trade: ' 
Independent and execu“ ¥ 
HVE Sic Fired ged 27° 60 80 
Employee............ 38 104 63 
Worker. ............. 21 28 at, 
Craftsmen. EERE T 39 62 51 
Banking..!............ 8 32 I5 
Liberal en ERENT 28 38 
Authors and writers, 19 37 
Party workers..... 7 176 
Military: 
Officers............ es 10 I 
Other Hr. es 13 ores 
Civil servants.......... 68 .67 
Teachers............... e 31 26 
College students........ 69 8 
Below age of gainful em- 
ployment and unknown) 340 88 41 
Total..........2..... 717 717 717 





the Nazi group showed a particular pattern. 
Excludirg the items “unknown,” “college ° 
students,” and the “under regular employ- 
ment ages” group in 1923, the share of 
agriculture was fare below the proportion of 
farmers in the nation’s population. Indus- 
try; too, contributed comparatively few 


"N azi leaders. The participation of the “serv- 


ice” group, which includes the liberal profes- 
sions, civil servants, teachers, and similar 
categories, were exceedingly high, and the 


‚participation of craftsmen (Handwerker)was 


also far above the national proportion. Per- 
centages of the total Nazi group, with the 
percentages of total population in paren- 


N 
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k théses, are as follows: agriculture 16.6 (23. 3) ; 
industry and crafts 25.6 (51.1); trade and 


- communications 26.4 (17.9); services except 
domestic services 31.4 (7.5). 

+ 2. The census classifies the working pop- 

-ulation according to their social ‘position 

` into four broad categories: “independents”; 


=. unpaid family workers; salaried employees 
and civil servants; änd workers. The crafts- 


- : men’s biographies usually do not reveal 
their positions in -this. respect. They: may 
‘have been self-employed independents or 


'_. skilled workers. For lack of better informa- 


_tion they are for the present purpose equally 
-distributed over the two categories. A com- 
~ parison between the Nazi group and census 
‘. data for the total gainfully employed male 

population establishes the fact that, the 
` manual workers’ group was relatively small 


„among the Nazi leaders (11.4 versus 53.6 


per cent); that the share of “independents” 


plus the above-mentioned ' unpaid: family ` 
members was comparatively higher, with 


` 37.2 (versus-20.5) per cent; and that the par- 

ticipation of salaried people was exceedingly 
> large, with 51.4 (versus 19.5) per cent, owing 
‘mainly to the large quota of: business em- 
- ployees and civil servants (the civil servants 
. group in Germany included elementary, 

“secondary, and university teachers). 

_.” 3. The list of liberal professions is diver- 
'< sified. It is remarkable that 4 of the 28 per- 
‘sons in.this group were architects—a role 
which Hitler frequently liked to assume. 
One was a discredited clergyman, and 5 
were lawyers. The participation of “intel- 
o lectuals”—upper civil servants, members of 

‘the liberal professions, teachers, writers, 
college students—amounted to over 20 per 
cent of the 717 Reichstag Nazis and is in 
strange contrast to the proclaimed anti-in- 
tellectualism of the party. 

4. The number of government employees 
inthe wider sense amounted altogether’ to 
122, which is more than 20 per.cent of the 

„total group of Nazi Reichstag members. 
~ Among them were 23 soldiers and officers, 
31 teachers, and 68 civil servants. The lower 


civil servants and the, grammar-school 


_ tedchers predominated. The term “inde- 
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pendent” does not necessarily imply a posi- 
tion high up on the social ladder. ‘In fact, 

most of them were “small? people. Among 
the 208 “independents” in the Nazi group 
were 88 in agriculture. Few were listed as 
large landowners (Guisbesitzer), and the 
great majority were farmers. There were,. 
furthermore, 31 craftsmen in this group. 


5. After 1932 a new group played a major . 
part in the occupational classification: party ` 
workers (i.e., persons who made’ a living 
wholly or almost wholly through the party). 
About 176 of the 717 persons were in: this 
group in 1932. The class comprised those 
persons whose biographies do not list any , 
other occupation for them in 1932 and who 
were at that time either members of the old 
Reichstag, and in such capacity drew a 
salary, or occupied a leading position in’ the 
organization of the party or its militia. The 
term “leading position” excludes S.S. or S.A. 
rank-and-file and S.S. and S.A. lieutenants, 
who were placed in the miscellaneous group 
if no information was given as to their Hay: : 
ing any other occupation. 


6. Froma correlation table (unpublished 
to conserve space) showing the occupational 


. distribution of the 717 Nazi leaders in’1923 


and 1932 it appears that,, except for those 
who were to become. full- ‘time party work- 
ers, the majority remained in their old occu- 
pational lines. Even shifts within the same 


` occupation from higher to lower level and 


vice versa were exceptions: wherever a dif- 


ferentiation between economic levels in the 


tabulation could be made, no social drop 
during that decade was observable. If there 
was a tendency toward proletarization, it 
expressed itself in some form of hidden 
unemployment, the person in question be- . 
coming a “political writer” or (in more 
numerous instances) a party. worker. 

7. Shifts away from farming to other oc- 
cupations were rare. To a somewhat lesser 
degree the same was true for craftsmen. Oc- 
cupational changes were particularly fre- 
quent in the case of salaried employees and - 
consisted partly in normal upgrading. How- 
ever, as many äs 40 per :cent.of the em- 
ployees in the trade and commerce group. 
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of 1923 pem igdtas for the party. Of 


the 3: bank employees, only 12 had re- 
mained in banking in 1932, in.consequence 


. of the shrinkage of bank aetivities after the ` 


currency stabilization. 
- The other.category which had practically 


disappeared in 1932 was the military group... 
‚All the 13 privates and 9 of ro officers of 
1923 had left the armed forces as z result of ` 


the army’s efforts to get rid of the politically 


. hyperactive elements who would discredit 
its outwardly “neutral” 
‘servative character. 


8. The 70 college students of 1923 ‘had 
been in 1932 only partly absorbed in the la- 
bor market and in positions which generally 
presupposed college education, such as high- 
school teachers (3), higher civil servants (5), 
or the liberal professions (9). Some of them 


` were in jobs definitely below this level in the 


lower grades of the civil service (2) or busi- 
ness employees (4). A large number (25) ap- 
peared in 1932 as party workers without 
any other job, and another group of 5 as edi- 


` tors and authors—which actually amounted 
"to the same thing. Roughly half of the 20 


persons below college age in 1923 also be- 
came party workers. 

9. As already pointed out, the occupa- 
tional position of 1932 differed from that 


_ten years earlier in that (1) the military 


group disappeared, (2) members of the 
groups-of college students and the youngest 
generation were distributed over the other 
groups, and (3) the “party worker” cate- 
gory had become much more prominent — 


“25 per cent of the whole. 


Where was ‘the party ‘worker group re- 
cruited? The question is already partly an- 


. swered by the analysis of the shrinkage of 
some other groups. For 39.party workers no. 


data were available on their previous ca- 
reers. Some 60 per cent of the remaining 137 
came from four groups: intellectuals unem- 
ployed or employed under their highest 
skills (25 former college students) ; very 
young persons of high-school ‘age in 1923 


“ (9); discharged or retired Reichswehr mem- 
‘bers (13); and a large number (34) of i un- 


successful white-collar workers. 


and essentially con- 
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SUMMARY 
* The average Nazi leader was Hoitaa s$ 
young; at the time the party gained com-, 
plete control (1933) he was about thirty- 


eight years old. He was more frequently of. 


urban and less frequently :of rural origin 
than the average cross-section of the total 


population and more-frequently came from ' 
.medium-sized cities than from small.or met- | 
ropolitan places. Again, relatively speaking, ` 


he was born outside Prussia-rather than in 
Prussia, frequently in Bavaria; and, if he 
was a Prussian, he came from ‘the western 
part of the state (Westphalia, Rhineland) 
rather than from the eastern part. 

His educational level was mediocre but 


not elementary. Half of the leaders had ` 


high-school education, and almost 25 per _ 


cent had some university. training, with- 
economics and law as the favorite subjects. 
The number of failures among those who 
were college ‚students was remarkable. 


- Three-quarters of those-in military ages 


were veterans of World War I, and almost 


25 per cent of the whole group had been ` 


members of Black Reichswehr organizations 
after that war. 


The occupational dinebution of the, 
group differed considerably from the general: . - 


occupational pattern of. the ‘male German 
population. Agriculture, industry, and trade 
were underrepresented. The share of crafts- 
men, on the one hand, and teachers, mem- 
bers ‘of the liberal professions, civil servants, 


and similar categories.was far above the na- | _ 


tional average. The participation of manual 
workers did not reach the national propor- 


tion: salaried persons constituted the great - 


majority. “Independents” were predomi-’ 


nantly from the lower-income groups, main--. 


ly small farmers or artisans. The ratio of ~-. ` 


intellectuals, from college students to writ- 
ers and higher government employees, was- 


‘far above the corresponding proportion in 


the total population. Between 1923.and 1932. 
the occupational pattern changed little ex- 
cept that almost 25 per cent of the group 
had ‘become full-time party workers. Alto-" 
gether the Nazi leader group presented the 
picture of'a revolt of the lower middle class: 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY 
CONFERRED IN 1944 ; 


. According to reports received by the Journal from institutions in the United States 
offering graduate instruction, 33 doctoral degrees and 92 Masters’ degrees in sociology were 
conferred in the calendar year 1944 by 36 institutions. This list follows the reports exactly, , 
and it includes degrees in social work, divinity, and other related fields whenever the local 


department of sociology shares in the granting of such degrees. 
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N EWS. AND NOTES 


American Association of Schools of Social 
Work.—Mary Sydney Branch has been 
appointed consultant on pre-professional 


-education. Miss Branch is on a six-month 


leave of absence from her position as assist- 
ant professor of social work at the School of 


Social Service Administration of the Uni- 


N 


versity of Chicago. She is inquiring into 
what part the undergraduate colleges can 
best play in the total program of profession- 
al education; what the general content of 


` the undergraduate course should be; what 


aspect! of field-work experience should be 
provided, if any; and what provisions for 


_ accrediting and for continuing field service 
“might be developed. 


Any schools wishing advice from the ‘As- 
sociation on matters related to preprofes- 
sional social work education are invited to 
write to Miss Branch in care of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 


ae of the Southern Sociological 
Society; Mattie C. Maxted, department of 
social welfare, University of Arkansas; 
and Ernest B. Harper, head of department 
of. social service and president of the 
N.A.S.S.A., Michigan State College. Con- 
siderable progress was made in defining the 
content of the undergraduate social work 


‚and preprofessional curriculum and in-plan- 


ning procedure for joint accrediting by the 
two associations. Last January both associa- 
tions approved the A.B. in social work. 

\ , . 


American Jewish Committee.—Elliot E. 
Cohen has been appointed editor of the 
Contemporary Jewish Record, a magazine 
devoted to Jewish thought and culture. 
The magazine will be issued as a monthly 
under a new name, beginning in the fall of 


_ 1945. Its purpose will be “to provide a more 


_ East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37," Illinois. ` 


-On April 28 and 29 the first meeting of 
the- Joint Committee on Education for So- 
cial Work was held in Chicago. The com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Esther 
Lucille Brown of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, was authorized at the joint annual 
meeting of the American Association of 


* Schools of Social Work and the National 


Association of Schools of Social Administra- 
tion held. in Cleveland last January. The 


-committee is composed of six delegates in 


addition to the chairman, three from each 


‚association, Walter Pettit, director of the 


New York School of Social Work, Arthur 
Dunham, professor of community organiza- 
tion, University of Michigan, and Anne 
Fenlason, associate professor of case work, 
University of Minnesota, are the represen- 


_tatives of the A.A.S.S.W. The N.A.S.S.A. 


delegates are Coyle E. Moore, head of the 
department of sociology and social work, 
Florida State College for Women, and secre- 


comprehensive picture of current trends and 
events, as well’as a broader range of opinion 
on the basic issues of our time, especially as _ 
they bear on the position and future of 
Jews.”. . 


Bryn Mawr College —The following alum- 
nae of the department of social economy are 
in the armed services: Major Mary S. Bell, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, is service com- 
mand director, W.A.C., AUS, and instructor, 
Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth; Lieutenant Margaret Becker, 
U.S.N.R., Philadelphia, is executive secre- 
tary, Navy Relief Society, Philadelphia 
Navy Yard; and Lieutenant (j.g.) Alice 


"Cook Evans, U.S.N.R., Trenton, New Jer- 
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sey, is communication officer, Naval Air Fa- 
cility, Trenton. 


Bureau for Intercultural Education.—The 
Bureau has just published a list of Publica- ` 
tions on Intercultural Education for School 
and Community. This is a catalogue of the 


z 


uA 


books, pamphlets, and bibliographies car- ” 


ried for purchase by school people. It also 
serves as a bibliography, : for it gives a brief 


annotation of 167 of the better-printed ma- 


terials on intercultural education. The Bu- 
reau is also acting as consultant to thesum- 
mer workshops on intercultural education 
being held at Teachers College, Columbia 
- University; Goddard College; the Univer- 

sity of Minnesota; and Stanford University. 


University of California. — Sergeant Rob- 
ert A..Nisbet, assistant professor of social 
institutions, whose article on “The Coming 
Problem of Assimilation” in the January 

‘issue of the Journal has provoked much 
favorable-comment, is now stationed in the 
* Marianas. His, address is: Sgt. Robert A. 


Nisbet, 39136056, Hq. Co., 23rd Repl. Dep., ` 


APO. 244, % Postmaster, San FERNE. 
California. . 


University of Chicago .—At the suggestion 
of Wen-tsao Wu, Chinese students of the 
department of sociology at the University of 
‘Chicago organized the Chinese Sociological 
Society in April. Its purpose is to promote 


social research on the problems of China and | 


. to establish as a connection with'the Chi- 
nese Sociological Society in China: The 
members are: Ti Huang, Sü-I Liu, Yi- 
chuang Lu, Ernest Ni, and Ru-chiang Su. 
Ernest Ni has been elected secretary until 
next Octobér. 


Arnold Rose, who aaa Gurnar Myr- i 
dal in the study An American Dilemma, The 


Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, is 
now in Italy. His address is: Sergeant Ar- 
nold M. Rose, 33751642, Research Branch, 
Inf. & Ed. Sect., A. F. H.Q., APO 512, 
% Postmaster, New York, New York. 


Connecticut College. Visiting jectubers 
. for the course on “Cultural Diversity and 
World Order” for the sumimer session are 
E. Franklin . Frazier, Howard University; 
Oscar I. Janowsky, College of the City of 
New .York; Bruno Lasker, Institute of 


* Pacific Relations; Robert M. Maclver, . 
. Columbia University; and Bessie B. Wessel, 


Connecticut College. 
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University of Denver. Wesley Frost, . 


former -ambassador to Paraguay and: a 


veteran of thirty-five years in the State De- 
partment, has’ joined the University `> -of 
Denver facülty as an instructor in inter- 


national economics and international rela- . 


tions. Second to Joseph C. Grew in career 


diplomatic seniority when he resigned from , 


the State Department last year, Frost has 


served in Ireland, France, Canada, Brazil, 


Chile, and Paraguay. - 


Twenty scholarships, valued at $500, are . 


being awarded to qualified persons wishing 


to attend the Inter-American Education: 
Workshop. The workshop is sponsored ::' 


jointly for the third summer by the Univer- 
‘sity and the Office of the Coordinator of - 
Inter-American Affairs. It will be in session 


from June 18 to July 20. The purpose of the 
workshop is to help teachers, school ad- 


ministrators, librarians, and others develop ` 
instructional techniques and materials for. 


inter-American education. This study be- 
gins with our own Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation in the Rocky Mountain Region and 


extends to the twenty Latin-American re-- 


publics of the hemisphere: l 
Among staff members will be Samuel 


` Guy Inman, author and lecturer; Wesley 


Frost, former ambassador to Paraguay; 
Benjamin Hunnicutt, president of Macken- 
zie College, São Paulo, Brazil; Enrique 
Noble, professor of geography and history, 
Chandler College, Havana, Cuba; Ben M. 
Cherrington, chancellor of the University 
of Denver and adviser to the United States 


of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs; Ruth Cunningham, Department’ of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
N.E.A.; Elizabeth Craven, 
Spanish and social studies, Byers Junior 
High School, Denver; and Beatriz Antillon, 
teacher, of Spanish and Latin-American 
dancing, San José, Costa Rica. 


Workshop director will be Wilhelmina, 


Hill of the University of Denver faculty. 
Scholarship applications and requests for 
information about the workshop should be 


` 


‚ Department of State; Harold Davis, Office © 


teacher of -. 
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- sent.to Miss Hillat.the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 

An Intercultural. Education Workshop 
will be conducted in co-operation with the 
National Conference of Christians and 
` Jews, featuring as specialists in the field of 
education Bertha Richardson, Springfield, 
‘Massachusetts; Ruth Cunningham, Na- 
_ tional Education Association; and Harry A. 

` Lintz, Los Angeles. 
' An Institute in, Psychodrama, Socio- 


$ _ drama, and Sociometry will be conducted- 


by J. L. Moreno, director of the Psycho- 


dramatic Institute of New York for the ~ 


study of psychodrama as a group therapy by 
psychiatrists and persons in the fields of 
guidance and correction. 

_ In co-operation with the Iliff School of 
_ Theology at the University, a Religious 

-Drama Workshop will be conducted by 
. Louis Wilson, co-author with Fred East- 
. man of Drama in the Church. 

A Workshop for Professional Regional 
. Writers will-be conducted by Harold G. 
'. Merriam, University of Montana English _ 
professor and chairman of the Humanities 
Division, and outstanding writers from the 
Rocky Mountain Region. Regional re- 
sources of western folklore will, be utilized 
‘for writing purposes. 

_ The first Denver Radio Institute will be 
held at the University of Denver and will 
‚present nationally known radio officials and 
authorities throughout the summer. Courses 
offered will include: “Radio Broadcasting in 
Schools,” “Radio Announcing,” “Religious 
Programs,” “Radio News,” “Radio for 
Children,” “Recording- and Control-Room 
Techniques,” and ‘Television Broadcast- 
ing.’ 


Fisk University —The Second Annual 
_ Institute. of Race Relations will’ be held 
July 2-21, under the auspices of the Race 
Relations Division of the American Mission- 
ary Society.. Nine special seminars are 
. planned as follows: ` . 


` 1. Federal Policies and Practices toward 
Racial Minorities : 
2. The Problems of Racial Adjustment and 


` 
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Tnte in Industry and Labor Organiza- 
tions. 

Community relations—problems, programs, 
and techniques of official and citizens’ commit- 
tees and organizations working in the field of 
race relations. This general topic will be re- 
viewed in three separate seminars: 

3: Official and Citizens’ Interracial Com- 
mittees 

4. Public and Private Housing for Low In- 
come Groups and Restrictive Covenants 

g. Problems of Urban Adjustment of the 
Major Minority Groups in the United States— 
Health, Recreation, Transportation, and Other 
Problems of General Welfare 

6. The Church and Race Relations 

7. The South, Including the Rural Aspects 
of Race Relations 

8. The Press, Radio, Cinema, and Other - 
Means of Social Control 

9. Intercultural and Interracial Education 


These special seminars are interrelated 
and will be so conducted. Among the con- 
sultants and discussion leaders will be W. 
W. Alexander, formerly the director of the 
Farm Security Administration; vice-presi- 
dent, Julius Rosenwald,Fund ;'Fred L. Brown- 
lee, general secretary, American Missionary 
Association Division, New York; Allison 
Davis, assistant professor of education, 
University of Chicago; Rachel Davis- 
Du-Bois, director, Intercultural Education 
Workshop, New York; Edwin R. Embree, _ 
president, Julius Rosenwald Fund; chair- 
man, Mayor’s Committee on Race Rela- 
tions, Chicago; Charles H. Houston, at- 
torney, member of the President’s Com- . 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice; Giles 
A. Hubert, head of the department of eco- 
nomics, Fisk University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Frayser T. Lane, civic director, 
Chicago Urban League; Ruth A. Morton, 
director, American Missionary Association 
Schools, New York; Ira DeA. Reid (co- 
ordinator of discussion groups), professor of 
sociology, Atlanta University; associate 
director, Southern Regional Council; Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Charles H. Thompson, head of 
the department of education, Howard Uni- 
versity; Willard S. Townsend, member, 
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Executive Committee, C.1.0.; ea 


president, U.T.S.E. of A.; Robert C. Weaver, 
director, 
Council on Race Relations;and Louis Wirth, 
professor of sociology, University of Chicago. 
Additional Information may be secured 
from Charles S. Johnson, director, Division 
.of Race Relations, American Missionary 
‘ Association, Fisk „University, Nashville 8, 
Tennessee. l 


Werner J. Cahnman will join the Bien $ 


sity of Atlanta summer-school staf. He will 
teach social’ stratification and colonial 
policies. : 


Guggenheim Fellowship Awards, 1945.— 


Ninety-six fellowships were announced: in 
April. Forty-one of the newly appointed | 


Fellows received their awards under the 


Foundation’s plan for post-service fellow-. 


ships available to Americans who are en- 
gaged directly in the war effort, in the Army, 
‘Navy, and civilian war agencies. Their 
fellowships will be held for their use after 
they are discharged from service. . 
Two of the Fellows will carry on studies 
of Japanese affairs. They are: 


Lieutenant (j.g.) Robert King Hail (Navy), 
formerly assistant director of the Commis- 
sion on English Language Studies, Harvard 
University: A study of the educational situ- 
ation in Japan at the close of hostilities, with 
a view to formulating recommendations for 
the rehabilitation of the Japanese education- 
al system 


Bradford Smith, chief of Central Pacific be 
tions of the Office of War Irformation, 


Honolulu: The writing of a book on the his-- 


tory of Japanese immigration to the United 
States. Mr. Smith plans his book to be a 
human story of the merging of two cultures, 
American and Japanese, and of the changing 
pattern of life in successive generations in 
America. | 


Other ETR of interest to social 
scientists. are: 


- Private Edward Rosen (Army), - iebnictor in 
history, College of the City of New York: 
A study of the place. of Copernicus in the 
development of modern thought 


Community Services, American ` 


| Lieutenant Barnaby Conrad Keeney nn, 
formerly instructor in history, Harvard Uni- 
versity: A study of the origin and develop- 
ment of the feudal institution of judgment 


‚by peers on the continent of Europe andin ` 


England 


sie C. Vann Woodward (Navy), profes- 
sor of history, Scripps College, Claremont, 
California: The completion of a book to be 
entitled “Origins of the New South 1880- 
1913” 

Warrant Ofise Gj. g), William Farr Church. 
(Army), instructor in history, University ọf 
Kentucky, Lexington: A study of political 
thought in seventeenth-century France 


Jerre Manguine, writer, Rochester, New York, 
now doing war work in the Office of the Com- 


. missioner, Immigration and Naturalization ` 


Service, Department of Justice, Philadel- 
. phia: The preparation of a book on the re- 

construction of Sicily, treating of its political, 

spiritual, and economic rehabilitation 


Dale L. Morgan of Salt Lake City, now working 
in the Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: A history of Mormonism and . 
the Mormons with particular reference to the 
influence of the Mormons upon American 
life since 1830 

Master Sergeant Henry William Spiegel (Army): 
A postwaz study of industrial planning in 
‘Brazil, with especial emphasis on the prin- 
ciples guiding it and its mechanisms. Ser- 
geant Spiegel, who is on leave from Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, is the author of The. 
Economics of Total War. 


In addition to the above forty-one post- 
service fellowships, the Foundation - also 
awarded fifty-five fellowships for use by the: 
recipients in the course of the year 1945-46: 


William Clement Eaton, professor of history, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania: - 
A study of liberalism in the New South, 
1865-1920 = 

Paul Henry Giddens, professor of ey and 
political science, Allegheny College, Mead- ' 
ville, Pennsylvania: A study of the growth af 
the petroleum industry in the United States, 
1870-1895. Giddens,-who is curator of the’ 
Drake Well Memorial Park, Titusville, ' 
Pennsylvania, is the author of The Birth of 

` the Oil es f ; 


a 
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z Henry. F. Pringle,” writer, : Washington, D.C.: 


The preparation of a history of the second 
World War on the home front as well as on 


.; `. the military front D 
` - Benjamin N. Nelson, historian and lecturer, - 
© X.MH.A., New York City: Studies of the. 


relations between, conscience and casuistry 
in the moral philosophy and law of the later 
Middle Ages (twelfth-sixteenth centuries) 

Charles W. Jones, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Cornell University: A study of Ro- 
manesque literature, with special reference 
to the influence of social conditions upon 
literary form 


‘Hans Rosenberg, assistant professor of history, 


Brooklyn College: The writing of a book to 
be entitled “The Prusso-German Junkers: 
. A History of a Social Class” 


` Frederick Ludwig Will, assistant professor of 


: philosophy, University of Illinois: Research 


- dn the theory of knowledge, with special ref- 


` erence to the problems of empiricism 


Abraham K. aplan, instructor in philosophy, New 
York University: An application of semantic 
analysis to the discourse of ethics, politics, 
and aesthetics, leading to a formulation of 
criteria of meaning, truth, and value in these 
fields distinct from, bit compatible with, 
those of the logic of science 


h ċ. Wright Mills, associate professor of sociology, 


University of Maryland: The preparation of 
a book to be entitled “The White-Collar 
Man: A Study of Middle-Class People? 


Harvard U niversity. -C arleC.Zimmerman 


f resumed teaching i in July, 1944, after three 


years’ service in the Army Air Corps. He 


‘was honorably dichaped with the ank of 


major. è 

George C. Homans has been on eave of 
absence from the department and has been 
in the United States Naval Reserve for 


` „more than three years. He has recently been 


’ 


‘promoted to lieutenant commander and is 


serving as a beach master in the Pacific 


`. theater. His address is: Staff, Commander 


Transport Division 69, % Fleet Post Office, 


‘San Francisco, California. 


Lieutenant (j.g.) Arthur K. Davis has 


> been serving in the Navy as an air. combat 


“intelligence officer until recently in the . 


“European theater but has returned to this 
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counties awaiting ‘probable transfer to the 
Pacific theater. His address is: N.A.C.LS., 
Quonset Point, Rhode Island. i 

M. F. Ashley Montague, of Hahnemann: 
Medical College, Philadelphia, is visiting 
lecturer in sociology for the spring term. 


H ousing Authority, NewarkiNew J ersey.— 
The Social Effects of Public Housing, a study 
published in April, is available for free dis- 
tribution on request to the Housing Au- 
thority. - i 


University of Kansas.—Carroll W. Clark 
has resumed his duties as head of the de- 
partment of sociology after serving two 
years and nine months in the Air Corps at 
Selman Field, Louisiana, as wing training 
officer, then as commanding officer of the 
pre-flight school, and, finally, with the rank 
of major, in a new school for bombardier 
combat returnees. 

Marston McCluggage i is on leave and is 
now a Navy lieutenant and the commandant 
of the Naval Training School, College of St. 


‘Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


SEN of M aryland.—C. Wright 
Mills, associate professor of sociology, has 
just completed “Big Business and the 
Middle Class: A Report on Six Cities,” for 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. It was 
used in May as an exhibit in a Senate Hear- 
ing of the Smaller Business Committee. He 
is on leave of absence and at present is 
teaching in the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. He has been awarded a Guggen- 


- heim Fellowship for the year 1946 to finish a 


book on “The White-Collar Man: A Study . 
of Middle-Class People.” 


University of Michigan.—Robert C. An- 
gell, chairman of the saciology department, 
has returned to the university after thirty- 
two months, in the Army Air Forces as a 
training, intelligence, and historical officer. 
He has gone on the inactive list as lieu- 
tenant colonel. For sixteen months he was 
with- the headquarters of the Ninth Air 
Force and the headquarters of the First 


- 
` 


1 
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Allied Airborne Army, ‘in England and . 


Normandy. 
Candidates for higher degrees i in sociology 
may be interested to learn that a number of 


‘positions are open’ in the men’s residence 


halls at the University of Michigan for 


` those who have an interest and competence ` 


in student counseling and student adminis- 


tration and who might be interested in sup- 
plementing their maintenance while pursu- . 
' ing graduate studies. Any persons interested 
. may communicate with this a 


University of Mi innesota. Clifford Kirk- 


~ patrick, professor of sociology, is on leave 


for the remainder of the spring and summer 
quarters,.. having accepted an assignment 


. from the War Department to study the 
psychological effects of EL bombing 


in Germany. 


University of Missouri.—Brewton Berry 
has accepted an appointment as professor 


‘and head of the department of sociology at 


Rhode Island State College, assuming his 


. duties there in June. 


New School for: Social Research—The 
tenth summer session of the graduate school 
will open on: Monday, June 11, and run 
through Thursday, August 2. Ten graduate 


` courses, most of which are closely concerned 
. with war and postwar problems will be 
offered, all granting thrée points of credit 


toward graduate degrees. Topics include 
money and monetary proposals; civil rights 
and discrimination, with special reference to 
the newly enacted Ives-Quinn law; inter- 
national "organization, emphasizing the 
Dumbarton. Oaks plan, U.N.R. R.A., etc.; 
employment and unemployment; economic 


“theory; classical political philosophy; Amer- 


ican sociology; dominant ideals of Western 
civilization; social psychology of eadership; 
Max Weber. Students enrolled in the A.B. 
program « of the New School will be admitted 


‚to the summer. session and may earn credit 


for that degree: 
Abba P. Lerner is dean of the summer 


school; Carl Mayer, secretary. Other faculty 
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eines inchs Philips Brädlöy, Ephriam 
- Fischoff, Alfred Kahler, Alexander H. 
Pekelis, Leo Strauss, Arthur L. Swift, and ` 
Frieda Wunderlich. Three scholarships have 
been established for the summer term. . 


New York School of Social Work. —The 
following summer institutes will be held: 


` Series A—July.g-20: ‘ 
Community Responsibility for Services to 


Veterans (E. C. Lindeman) 


Psychiatric Aspects of Veterans’ Problems 


(Melly Simon) 


‚Currert Problems in Child Welfare (Dorothy ae 


“Hutchinson) l 
Psychiatry in Social Case Work with Chil - 


dren (Dr. Viola Bernard). l = 
` Series B—July 2 3—August 3: i 


Public Relations in Social Work (Natalie 
- Linderholm) 
` Experiences of a Veterans’ Service Center 
- (Lonis Bennett and Ethel L. Ginsberg): - 


l Sapereision in Social- Case Work -(Helen | 


Harris Perlman) 
Current Trends in. Case Work (Gordon 
_ Hamilton) 


Series C—August 0-17: : 
Administrative - Problems i in Tnteenatfonal 
Social Work (Clarence King) 


` “Practical Problems of. Racial and Cultural , 


Conflict (Mary E. Hurlbutt) r 


Groug Work Services in the Reconversion , 


Period (Nathan E. Cohen) 


‘ 


‘Current: Developments in Comminity Or 


ar ar Dunham) ° 


University of New Zealand. — Ernest Beas 


glehole, lecturer in mental and moral philos- :.. . 


phy at Victoria College, has made a number = 


of contributions to the field of social psy- 
chology and personality study, using more 
particularly materials - from primitive S0- 


cieties. At the moment he is preparing for - 
publication a social psychological study of a - 


ney Maori community. 


` Northwestern University —Janina Adam-, 
czyk, who for many: years has been anin- 


structor in the department of sociology, has . 


recently, accepted a position ‘as associate 
‘professor and acting chairman of the de- 


\ 


vs 
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partment of sociology of the University of 
Toledo. At the University of Toledo she 
will teach courses in theoretical and applied 
sociology. 


Office of War Information—Henrik In- 
field, who is in London with O.W.I.,-reports 
that his two books, Cooperative Living in 
Palestine and Cooperative Communities at 
Work, recently published by the Dryden 
Press, are being published also in the Kegan 
Paul series, “Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction,” edited by Karl Mannheim, in 
England. 


Rocky. Mountain Rural Library Institute. 
—Sponsored jointly by Colorado A. & M. 
College and the School of Librarianship of 
the University of Denver, the summer in- 
stitute will be held from July 23 to August 
to. In the first section—to be held at Fort 
Collins—the sessions will be devoted largely 
to questions of major interest to rural edu- 

' cational leaders, rural sociologists, agricul- 
tural extension personnel, library trustees, 
leaders of rural life, and librarians who are 
interested in the broader aspects. of rural 
library administration. Those to appear on 
the program are Carl Kraenzel, Montana 


State; R. W. Roshelley, Colorado A. & M.; 


G. T. Hudson, Colorado A. & M.; B. F. 
Coen, Colorado A. & M.; and others. In the 
second section—to be held in Denver—in- 
terest will be centered on the problems of the 
professional librarian or present members of 
rural library staffs. For further information 
write to James G. Hodgson, Librarian, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado; or to Harriet E. Howe, Director, 
School of Librarianship, University of Den- 
ver, 211 Fifteenth Street, Denver 2, Colora- 
< do. 


University of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Ausiralia.—Professor R. M. Berndt of the 
departmient of anthropology and Mrs. Berndt 
are at present engaged in field work in the 

‚Northern Territory of Australia. Their 
address is: Birrundudu, Northern Territory. 


Wartime Social Survey, London.—The 
Journal has received the reprints from Louis 
Moss, the director of research of “Social 
Survey Technique of Obtaining Housing 
Information,” by Dennis Chapman, senior 
research officer, Wartime Social Survey, 
which appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, June, 1944; 
“Population Sampling for Social Surveys,” 
by Louis Moss, a paper read before the 
British Psychological Society; and “The - 
Wartime Social Survey,” by Kathleen Box 
and Geoffrey Thomas, a paper read before 
the Royal Statistical Society, May, 1944, 
and to be published in its journal. 


University of Washington.—George A. 
Lundberg, professor of sociology and statis- 
tics at Bennington College, has been ap-. 
pointed professor of sociology and chairman 
of the department at the University of 
Washington effective October 1, 1945. His 
position carries the. title of Walker-Ames 
Professor of Sociology and is the first of a 
limited number of distinguished service 
professorships to be awarded under the 
Walker-Ames Fund. 

Jesse F. Steiner, who has been chairman 
of the department since 1936, will remain on 
the departmental staff as a professor of 
sociology. 


Wayne University —Norman Daymond 
Humphrey, assistant professor of sociology, 
spent the first semester in Tecolotlan, 
Jalisco, Mexico, as a post-doctoral fellow of 
the Rackham Foundation, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. He is making a study of a typical 
community from which Detroit and other 
northern urban Mexicans migrated. He 
returned to Wayne for the second semester 
and will then spend the summer in Tecolot- 
lan. 

Edward C. Jandy, associate professor of 
sociology, is serving as a consultant on police 
practices to the American Council on Race 
Relations. He has also formulated and 
taught an in-service course on intercultural 
relations for members of the Detroit Police 
Department. 


Maude L. Fiero, assistant professor of 


sociology, has introduced a course on the © 


“Sociology of Religions.” 


Western Reserve University —At the School 


of Applied Social Sciences an interracial and 
intercultural seminar in June was led.by 
Leonard W. Mayo, dean of the school. Con- 
sultants were Henry Murphy, director. of 
‘the Riverdale Children’s Association, River- 
dale, New York, and Marion Cuthbert of 
Brooklyn College, ‚Brooklyn, New York. 
Lecturers at the institute on programs for 


the “teen” age held in June were Alexander ` 


Martin, psychiatrist, Children’s Aid Society, 
New York; Esther Test, Western Reserve 
University; and Geneva Mathieson, execu- 
tive secretary, Youth in Wartime Commit- 
tee, Ohio State Council of Defense. 


Clyde White was the discussion leader at , 


the workshop held in June for teachers of 
undergraduate social work and leadership 
‘courses. Consultants were Mary Sydney 
Branch, University of Chicago, and con- 
sultant, American Association of Schools of 
Social Work; Anne Fenlason, University of, 
Minnesota, chairman of the committee on 
preprofessional education, American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work; and 
Ernest B. Harper, Michigan Staze College, 
president of the Association. 

The public welfare workshop will be 
held July 24 through August 3. Lecturers 
will be Virginia L. Tannar, Western Re- 
serve University; Frank Tallman, Ohio 


Commissioner of Mental Diseases; Agnes ` 


Van Driel, chief of the division cf technical 
training, United States Bureau of Public 
Assistance; and Dean Mayo and Professor 
White. 


Western State Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic-—S. M. R. O'Hara, ‘secretary of 
welfare for the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced that the rame "of the 
Western State Psychiatric Hospital, Pitts- 
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_ burgh, Pennsylvania, has been changed by 
action of the legislature to Western State 


Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 


Six junior and six senior residencies in 
psychiatry are available. Junior positions 
offer. opportunities in clinical work and 
teaching. Senior positions require previous 


‘experience in psychiatry; this work is large- 


ly confined to the care and treatment of out- 
patients. Both men and women not. subject 
to military service may be appointed. Later: 
it may be possible to accept applicarits liable 
for military service if deferment can be ob- 
tained. The stipend is $79 per month and 


maintenance, subject to withholding tax’ 
and retirement. Residents must conform to ~ 


Pennsylvania laws relative to. licensure. 
Pennsylvania residents are given first pref- 
erence. Further information can be obtained 
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from, and application should be made to, ' 


Grosvenor B. Pearson, M.D., director. 


University of Wisconsin.—Howard Beck- 
er is on leave with the Office of Strategic 
Services in Europe. His address is OSS De- 
tachment, APO 413,.% Postmaster, New 
York, New York. 

Leland C. DeVinney i is back from over- 


seas and is stationed in Washington, D.C. . 


as chief of the Research Branch in the Army 
Morale Division with the rank of major. His 
address is 4030 North Washington Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Virginia. — 


` W. W. Howells is continuing to serve as. 
a lieutenant in the Navy with headquarters 


at 2432 Tracy Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. ; 

Svend Riemer of Cornell University will 
join the staff of the department of sociology 
and anthropology as a lecturer in 1945-46. 

Miss Ruth Gaunt, recently on the staff 
of the Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 


lic Welfare, Division of Child Welfare, has ` 
- been appointed assistant professor of social 


work. 
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Social Psychology. By KIMBALL Youne. New 
: York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944. Pp. vi+578. 
$4.00. : 

This revised edition of a text published 4 in 
1930 attempts to incorporate relevant features 
‘of individual psychology and social psychology 
within a totality. Three broad. topics are cov- 


` ~ ered from these viewpoints: (x) some basic rela- 
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tionships of personality to society and culture; ` 


(2)..some aspects of human ‘conflict; and (3) 


2 mass behavior. ` 


` In integrating the biological individual with- 


. dn a sociocultural context, the author reviews 


‘animal societies which possess an elementary 
social control but lack culture or transmitted 
symbolic content: In human societies genetic, 


development varies with the cultural emphasis, 
as is amply illustrated by selected preliterate 


and modern groups. Individual dissimilitudes 
within similar milieux, however, are accounted 
‘for by. the constitutional and psychological vari- 
ables, in addition to the social factor, and in 


. combination are applied to motivation, learn- 


ing, personality mechanisms, and the rise of the 
self—the last subject as interpreted by George 


ae Mead and substantiated by Piaget. The func- 
` tion of culture in individual growth is limited. 
‘ In motivation any culture offers a range of 


‘choice which differs with; the biological intensi- 
ty of the drives. Sheerly biological or “physio- 


" logical imperatives (e.g., hunger, thirst, 'self- 


preservation,.sex), clearly set definite limits to 
the modification of goals. Culture itself cannot 
extensively alter or suppress these, but in the 
derived motives (e.g., aesthetic, religious) cul- 


` ture may or may not permit a wide range of 


selection to the individual” (p. 84). 

‘Though personality types are discussed, the 
adult personality is omitted because. of an ex- 
ténsive analysis in an interim work, Personality 
and Problems of Adjustment (1940). _ 

The overlay of meanings, as sociocultural 
reality, includes. those types operative in all 


~ 


flict are a, discussed in its cyclic na- 
ture, and war. In the present total war the au- 
thor traces the external steps which change 
civilians into military personnel, lists the de- 
sirable military traits and the morale factors, 
and describes the civilian dislocations, read- 
justments, and types of mental breakdown un- . 
der wartime stress. 

Mass behavior, connoting crowd and public 
behavior, is concerned .primarily.with the im- 
pact of fashion, public opinion, and.propaganda 
upon the detached urban personality and upon, 
the dispersed mass by such wide-reaching com- 
municative mediums as the newspaper, radio, 
and motion picture. The manipulation of propa- 
ganda ‘techniques in international relations 
transforms these devices into effective war 
weapons. The theme of the work is oriented 
around social control; and from its segment, 
political control, arise the normative implica- 
tions of the use and abuse of power. 

The author has amassed a wealth of data to ` 
elucidate his points and has carefully defined 
his terms, but his use of multiple vantage points 
to clarify a topic gives the book an encyclopedic 
inclusiveness. And this eclecticism raises an im- 
portant question in social psychology. It fuses 
findings derived from the psychological and so- 
ciological points of departure. In human behav- , 


‘jor, Weber’s law of learning or the influence of 


the endocrines on prepotent drives, for example, 
are significant factors and “bear” on social 
adaptability; but in effect such data equate 
social psychology with human development and 


- deprive it of an autonomous terrain of concern. 


The techniques run the gamut from those in lab- 
oratory psychology to the case study, Though 
social psychology may be. “too immature” to 
have a “well rounded theory or method,” the | 


-Iinference-seems to be’ that the findings from as- ` 
-sorted' subjects would form a husk from which ` 


groups ‘and those peculiar to the urban’ or, 


“mass” society. These emotionalized symbols 


- include among others stereotypes, myths, cli- 


‚ ches, legends, folklore, the leader symbol, and 
` prejudice. Prejudice, “a composite of stereo- 


types, myths and legends,” is’regarded as ar- 


a smooth and shapely discipline eventually can 
be hewn. But it seems dubious to the reviewer 
that an integrated system can be built from 


‘these disparate strands by sheer empiricism. 


‘rested, conflict. The more overt forms of con- 


The ineeting ground , between these ap- 
proaches is in the polling and statistical analy- 
sis of meanings, attitudes, and opinions, which 
cover a substantial portion of this volume. The 
technical excellence of this phase of research 


+ 
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has in this respect placed it almost on a level 
with a science. But a nuclear problem of study, 
the personality-culture tie-up, has to some ex- 
tent been neglected by social psychologists and 
has been largely taken up by cultural anthro- 
pologists and by some psychiatrists. 


The author has in this synthesis presented 


the theoretical incongruities as well as, the 
trends of research in the field. His scheme of 
motivation and its relationship to culture is a 
thoughtful attempt to solve a recurrent and 
knotty problem. As a revision, new and excel- 
lent chapters have been added and former ones 
expanded and brought up to date. Readable and 
informative, this volume should benzfit student 
and researcher alike. A glossary is appended. - 


S. Kirson WEINBERG 
Conv. Hospital Staff 
Percy Jones Hospital Center 
Fort Custer, Michigan 


War and Its Causes. By L. L. BERNARD. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1944. Pp. vü+ 
457. $4.25. 


This book is divided into sections dealing, 
respectively, with war as a social institution, 
with the causes of war, and with the future of 
war. 

The first section attempts to define war and 
to set forth pertinent facts and opinions about 
it. After discussing economic, naturalistic, polit- 
ical, judicial, theological, emotional, ethical, 
and sociological conceptions of war, the author 
arrives at the following “all-purpose” definition. 


War is organized continuous conflict of a tran- 
sient character between or among collectivities of 
any sort capable of arming and organizing them- 
selves for violent struggle carried on by armies in 
the field (or naval units on water) and supported. by 


civil or incompletely militarized populations back , 


of the battle areas constituted for the pursuit of 
some fairly well defined public or quasi-public ob- 
jectives [p. 28]. 


In spite of its length this definition ignores the 
distinguishing feature of war, at least from the 


legal point of view, that is, the juridical equality . 


of the participants. The statemen:s about the 
history and types of war are in general terms 
and unsupported by much concrete evidence. 
For understanding what war has been’ most 
readers would prefer the recent volume by Lynn 
Montross, War through the Ages. 


In chapters on the prediction of war and the 
time and space distribution of wars Bernard 
summarizes materials from various writers with 
little original contribution of his own. In chap- 
ters on tke cost of militarism, changing attitudes 
toward war and ideologies of war, quotations 
from philosophers, jurists, soldiers, historians, 
theologians, sociologists, poets, and others, 
many of them of considerable intrinsic interest, 
are brought together but without suggesting ` 
important conclusions other than that people 
have had very divergent views about war. 
The author is eclectic and for the most part 
withholds critical judgment concerning these 
opinions. 

The second section on the causes of wat 
lacks precise analysis and accurate terminology. 
The author considers psychological, biological, 
economical, political, geographical, and cul- 
tural causes of war. He especially emphasizes 
imperialism ás a cause and approves E. M. | 
Earl’s definition of imperialism as “the expan- 
sion of national interests beyond the natiorial 
borders” (p. 354). Within this definition he dis- 
tinguishes political, economic, and ecclesiasti- 
cal imperialism. Later he discusses predatory 
imperialism, dynastic imperialism, commercial . 
imperialism, strategic imperialism, administra- 
tive imperialism, and financial imperialism. The 
reader may conclude, after going through simi- 
lar subdivisions of all the other “‘causes of war,” 
that there are as many “causes” as there are 
wars. Occam’s warning about not multiplying 
essences seems to have been forgotten. 


Bernard believes that economic causes of, 
war are of major importance. He seeks to refute 
the opponents of “the economic interpretation 
of war” who assume “that if war does not pay. 
and is therefore irrational it cannot be the re- 
sult of economic causes. To them the causes are 
chiefly psychological and are based on the er- 
roneous assumption that war does pay—the 
‘great illusion’ of which Norman Angell has had 
much to say” (p. 326). If “economic causes” 
mean activities rationally directed to increasing 
wealth, that is, to doing things that pay, this 
proposition which Bernard opposes appears to 
be a truism. Perhaps, however, Bernard had a 
different conception of economic causes in 
mind. He says that Angell’s theory rests on the 
fallacious assumptions that there is “free ex- 
change or trade among states” and that “gov- 
ernments are not swayed by the economic in- 
terests of their subjects.” This hardly does 
Angell justice. He assumed that if trade were 
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free, if governments were intelligent, and if they 
all put the economic interests of their people 
first, there would be little war. 

„Illuminating discussion of causation usually 
depends on precise definition, demonstrated 
quantitative relationships, imaginative insight, 
or incisive illustration. Since the key words in 
most of-Bernard’s “causes of war” are unde- 
fined, since quantitative relationships are sel- 


dom ‘suggested, and since the operation of the ` 


causes are not often illustrated by concrete and 
_ suggestive instances, the discussion does little 
to advance thinking. Where historical illustra- 
tions are attempted they are not always con- 
vincing. Thus the repeated statement that the 
“British government actually forced opium 
. upon China” in the war of 1838 (pp. 251, 341) 
and the assertion that, after Secretary Stimson 
had sent his nonrecognition note in the Man- 
churian episode of 1931, “the British foreign 
office failed to keep its specific promise to send 
a like note to the Japanese government” (p. 
` 445) show historical carelessness and illustrate 
an anti-British bias rather than the points in 
question. In spite of the author’s hesitancy to 
criticize theories and opinions about the causes 
of war, he is highly critical not only of Britain 
but also of diplomats (p. 443), of the League of 
Nations (p. 444), and of propaganda (p. 351). 
The entire discussion of the causes of war is 
more useful as illustrating the author’s state of 
mind than as throwing light on either the pre- 
. diction or the control of war. In fact, in the 
‘chapters on the latter two topics the author 
seems to pay no attention to his elaborate dis- 
cussion of “the causes of war.” 
The final section of the book suggests seven 
ways to peace: (1) general acceptance of the 
Atlantic Charter; (2) a United States of Europe; 
~(3) a new League of Nations; (4) Union Now; 
> (s) United States enforcement of world peace; 
(6) abolition of imperialism; and (7) letting na- 
ture take its course until some state conquers 
the rest (pp. 448-56). The author seems to pre- 
fer the first two, expresses little enthusiasm for 
any, and presents little material for judging the 
differences between them or their relative val- 
ues. He appears to think the last may happen 
whatever is done, i 
The book deals with a complex and impor- 
tant subject, but it lacks in careful analysis, pre- 
cise definition, trenchant criticism, original 
ideas, illuminating insight, or arresting expres- 
sion. A number of interesting quotations and 
several sketchy expositions of opinions of others 


may be of some use, as may. the nine-page 
Bibliography. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Experimental Sociology: A Study in Method. By 
Ernest GREENWOOD. With a Foreword by 
PAuL F. LAZARSFELD. Morningside Heights, 
N.Y.: King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. xvi+ 
165. $2.25. ; 
This is one of the most important methodo- 

logical syntheses in the field of sociology in at 

least a decade. Greenwood has surveyed the 
literature of experimental sociology in this coun- 
try and evaluated it objectively and dispassion- 

ately. No one interested in sociological method . 

can afford to overlook it. 

After reviewing five conceptions of -experi- 
ment—the pure, or laboratory, or direct ex- 
periment; the natural, or uncontrolled, or in- 
direct experiment; the ex post facto, or retro- 
spective experiment; controlled observational 
studies; and the trial-and-error experiment— 
Greenwood concludes, on.the basis of the cri- 
teria originally formulated by J. S. Mill, that 
only behavior which holds constant all factors 
and varies one at a time (i.e., the controlled ex- 
periment) may legitimately be termed “experi- 
mental.” Personally, I would not be so strict as 
Greenwood about limiting the use of the term 
“experiment” to controlled or scientific experi- 
ments. I sympathize with his motivation. Many 
people try to share the prestige of science by la- 
beling any sort of new behavior “experimental.” 
But why deprive the public of a term which it 
has used for generations when by simply adding 
the adjective “scientific” or “controlled” we 
can distinguish the popular from the precise 
usage? I for one see no reason why Pandora’s 
behavior or that of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice or 
the U.S.S.R. or our own republic or prohibition 
or appeasement or minimum wage laws should 
not be called “experiments.” Not all experi- 
ments need be scientific, just as all science need ' 
not be experimental. Why not be generous 
enough to let the public continue to call its 
trial-and-error or simply curious behavior ex- 
perimental? The use of what Greenwood con- 
siders a tautology, “controlled experiment,” is a 
minor concession to make. 

Greenwood summarizes a number of experi- 
mental studies from sociology and psychology 
without, however, evaluating them individually. _ 


t 
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After discussing some of the outstanding tech-. 


nical problems of control, he turns:to a very 
fair discussion of the psychosocial limitations of 
‚experimental methods in sociology. Although 
obviously himself a partisan of experiment, he 
in no way glosses over the fundamental prob- 
lems, both psychosocial and technical, in- 
volved; indeed, he even, in my opinion, exagger- 
ates them, particularly the psychosocial ones. 


Most of the psychosocial difficulties if properly - 


stated reduce ultimately to technical ones, and 
technical problems nearly always prove amen- 
able to solution when stated in a form suscep- 
_ tible to scientific attack. 

- The chief technical problems of sociological 
experiment as Greenwood sees them are: (1) 
identification of relevant factors, which involves 


insight and careful preliminary stucy of cases; - 


(2) selection of factors for control, which in 
practice if not in theory involves grading them 


in order of importance and controlling only - 


the most important; (3) factor equation either 
through precision control (i.e., exact individual 
matching). or through frequency distribution 
control;.and (4) randomization in order to elim- 
inate the effect of factors which are not con- 
trolled by distributing them by chance in both 
the contro] and the experimental groups and 
thus neutralizing them. 

The main psychosocial drawbacks are (x) 
the sacrifice of significance for rigorous control; 
(2) the refusal or reluctance of peop‘e to submit 
to manipulation for experimental purposes; (3) 

- the vitiating effects of self-selection; (4) the arti- 


ficiality of social.experiments, resulting in self- _ 


conscious and nonnormal behavior; and (5) hu- 
man mobility and social change, which intro- 
duce changes other than those contemplated by 
the experimenter. i 

The ex post facto experiment, sponsored par- 
ticularly by Chapin—which works backward 
from the present to the past and imposes its con- 
trols upon records or symbols rather than upon 
human, beings directly—solves some of these 
difficulties, while, however, running into new 
ones, such as depéndence on complete and ac- 

, curate records. But the difficulties are not in- 
superable even for projected experiments (those 
designed at the present and carried. forward in- 
to the future). - 

As to the first of these psychosocial draw- 
backs: in the past, experimental sociology has 
been at least as much concerned with its method 
as with the results it achieved, anc therefore it 
has been justified in trying itself out in fields 


\ 13 
that were relatively simple ad easy to exploit. 
The results were, to be sure, trivial in them- 
selves, but the contribution of the method was 
significant. The probing of difficulties was itself 
a valuable contribution. (And the proportion of. 
experiments in such mature fields as physics, 
chemistry, and biology which are equally trivial 
we shall perhaps never know. They are shrouded 
in such obscure technical language that we can- 
not even guess.) I am convinced that once we 
become surer of ourselves in this field-—and 
Greenwood’s study helps immensely in this re- 
spect——we will be able to formulate increasing- 
ly significant problems and design increasingly 
adequate experiments for their solution. In 
other words, the insignificance of the data 
yielded so far by' experimental techniques is a 
mark of immaturity rather than inherent in the ' 
method itself. We do not yet have the know- 
how. Stouffer tells us that experiments in the ` 
Army are solving a good many problems, and 
no one would accuse the Army of asking its 
technicians for insignificant data.” 

Nor do I believe the reluctance of people to 
submit to experimentation is an inherently seri- - 
ous drawback. People change. Who would have 
thought twenty-five years ago that tests would. 
become in cne generation a national pastime, 
that no issue of a popular journal would be com- 
plete without some kind of test or other? Sup- 
pose we had tried to test the generation of the 
1890s as exhaustively as we test ourselves to- 


day. The reaction would probably have been as ` " 


violent as it is to experimentation today. But in- 
tellectual climates change. A generation from 
now individuals and institutions and groups 
and communities may be clamoring to be sub- 


jected to sociological experiments. Even Muncie. . 


is said to have come to enjoy its status as guinea 
pig for sociological dissection. 

Itis, of course, perfectly true that sociologists 
cannot do anything contrary to the mores, a 
handicap more serious than in other sciences, 
because the mores are themselves subject mat- 
ter of their science. We cannot, as Greenwood 
says, ask people for permission to make bullies 
or cowards or misfits or delinquents out of their 
children in order to test scientific hypotheses as 
to what causes these traits. But we do not need 
to. Here again it is a matter of ingenuity in 
framing questions and designing suitable exper- 
iments for solving them: Would we, for example, . 


> tSamuel Stouffer, “Social Science and the Sol- 
dier,” in American Society in Wartime, ed. W. F. 
Ogburn (Chicago, 1943), pp. 115-16. 
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have to produce aa END in 
order to test our hypotheses about the genesis 
of delinquent behavior? Could we not perform 
the experiment in reverse or by elimination?* 
Assuming adequate time, money, and person- 


* nel—of which more later on—we could easily 


design such experiments which would work - 


with rather than against the mores. Suppose 
there were n hypotheses to be tested with respect 
to what produces criminal behavior. Let us find 
n+r groups of subjects, n of which embody one 
each of the crimogenic factors and none of the 


' ` others, that is, one group comes of criminal par- 
.., ents but shows no psychopathic traits, lives-in 


nondelinquent areds, has unbroken families, 


“etc,, through all the other factors to be tested. 


The #+1 group contains none of the crimo- 


. genic factors. Now, within the limits’ imposed 


by our controls, subject all the groups to the 


_ > most approved, the most wholesome, the most 
- anti-cirmogenic influences available, also ac- 


cording to current hypotheses. This subjection 
to desirable influences is our lure or bait-or re- 
ward for control. So far from violating the 


. mores, we are submitting to them. Now which 


group produces.delinquents and in what pro- 


. portion? We are, in effect, conducting n experi- 


ments with the #+1 group as our control and 
the standardized wholesome influences as our 
stimuli. I am not, of course, proposing this as a 


-bona fide design for an experiment—the techni- 


cal difficulties would be enormous and the de- 


i fects obvious—but simply to illustrate that it is 


possible to state problems in ways that may not 
be so crucial as they could be if we were not 


’. limited by the mores but that are nevertheless 


crucial without violating the mores, To dwell on 
the moral limitations of experiment in sociology 
is in effect to try to excuse ourselves from the 


. effort of invention. 


Self-selection, when it attracts people with 
traits associated with the factor being studied, 
is obviously a serious problem but certainly 
amenable to technical solution. Volunteers for 
any experiment can be “equated.” That is, if 
volunteering selects a biased sample, let the 
bias be equally present in the control and in the 
experimental group. Or, as Greenwood himself 
points out; the bias can be randomized in both 
groups and thus neutralized. : 

It is true, as Greähwood says, that if people 


_ know they are subjects of experimentation, they 


2 As the null hypothesis does, for example. We 
set it up not because we.accept it but as a basis for, 
testing some other, often opposite, hypothesis. - 


x 
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Sn or. ncanskonah try to influence 
the results, as the Hawthorne Plant efficiency 
studies by Western Electric demonstrated. But 
this is merely a challenge to technicians. Learn 
to formulate experiments in such a way that 
such biases are neutralized. I do not know off- 
hand how this could be done in every case, but 
certainly if the Western Electric experimenters 
had known at the outset as much about the in- 
fluence of experimental subjects’ attitudes as 
they knew at the end of their experiment, and 
as we all know now, they could have eliminated 
it. Different sets of ‘girls, matched for pertinent 
control factors, could have been exposed to the 
different stimuli (working conditions) at the 
same time, using either the original records of 
output or another group as a control; or some 
other device could have been used. We have sim- 
ply learned that the subject’s attitude is an im- 
portant factor to be taken into consideration in 
designing experiments. Preliminary surveys of 
the subject’s biases could be made, as we now do 
in jury selection, and this factor equated or ran- 
domized, as the situation called for. I am sure 
that clever technicians will not find themselves 
stumped here when they have mastered much 
more difficult problems. 

Greenwood recognizes that the artificiality 
of many sociological experiments can be pre- 
vented by ingenious techniques. He also points 
out that contemporaneous comparisons of con- 
trol and experimental groups is preferable to 


' successional or before-and-after comparisons of 


a single group, in order to eliminate the influ- 
ence of uncontrolled effects from social change. 
Contemporaneous comparisons, on the other 
hand, run into the danger of infiltration or con- 
tact between the control and the experimental 
groups if they are physically near. This, again, I 
consider a technical problem, since once we . 
know the danger, we can provide for it in our- 
original design. Human mobility, like all the 
other inevitables, can be, figuratively, insured 
against by proper planning, | once we have ex- 


. plored its incidence and influence. 


The one great drawback inherent in socio- 
logical experiment that I see, and one that can 
only, be minimized but never eliminated by 
technical ingenuity, is-that it is, like all scien- 
tific experiment, extremely expensive. It takes 
high-caliber personnel from beginning to end, 
it takes time, and it takes money. My own fears 
about experimental sociology stem from this, 
Once academic sociologists have perfected the 
method, it will be taken over by special interest 


‚groups that can afford it and become a powerful 
weapon for discovering exploitive techniques,, 
just as so many techniques in psychological re- 
"search have been taken over by advertisers, 
propagandists, and public relation counsels for 
exploitive purposes. Social psychologists turned 
over the laws of suggestion, and laboratory psy- 
chologists turned over the laws of color appeal, 
arrangement, etc., to the propagandists and ad- 
vertisers, and now we are all their victims. 
Imagine what a wealthy vested interest could 
afford to do in the way of sociological experi- 
ment, uninhibited by financial considerations or 
by the ethical considerations that might ham- 
string the academician. They could attempt to 
answer such vital questions as: “What is the 
best way to alter the mores in the direction of 
fascism?” “What is the best way to alter the 
mores in the direction of intolerance of pa 
“What is the best way to alter the mores re- 
garding civil liberties?” etc. They would learn, 
too, since the scientific method grinds out equal- 
ly valid results for sinners as for saints. Ad- 
vertisers are still uncertain about their ability 
to buck fundamental social trends. Experi- 
mental sociology would not only help them an- 
swer this question but would alsc help them 
learn how to buck these trends if they were not 
already doing so. Those of us who have a public 
welfare interest have a hard time keeping up 
with vested interests, as the race between con- 
sumer and advertiser illustrates. We are sharp- 
ening a tool with as portentous implications as 
any in the history of science. Let us hope that 





experimental sociology does not turn out to be a` 


booby trap. 
are JESSIE BERNARD 
Lindenwood College . 


Representative Bureaucracy: An Interpretation of 
the British Civil Service. By J. DONALD 
Kancstey. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1944. Pp. i+324. 

Professor Kingsley has written a very ilju- 
minating book on the British civil service. He 


gives a historical account of the English civil‘ 


service since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and in a second part he analyzes its 
contemporary structure and operation. In both 
parts the author has given major émphasis to 
the impact of the changing class stratification 
on English administration. As a result, the book 
is notable not only for clear organization of the 
material but particularly for its sociological 
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theme, which is unusual in studies of public ad- 
ministration. , 

In the historical part the development of 
civil service reform is examined in considerable 
detail in its relation to the emergence of middle- 
class supremacy. Particular emphasis is placed 
on the peculiar interpenetration of aristocracy 
and middle class, which characterizes both Eng- 
lish society and the composition and mental 
outlook. of its administrative personnel.: Some 
parts of the civil service (e.g., the Foreign 
Office) are even today virtually closed to middle- 
class candidates. But,moreimportant than that, 
the methods of recruitment for the higher ad- 
ministrative positions still favor the candidates 
who have received the traditional, classical 
education. Thus, the social outlook of the ad- 
ministrative personnel is still exceedingly con- 
servative, although in social-origin it is broadly 
representative of the middle class. _ 

In this connection Kingsley presents a theory 
of representative bureaucracy which he has 
hardly developed as fully as might be wished. 
He criticizes the idea of a “managerial revolu- 
tion” by pointing out that the key administra- 
tive personnel, which is in control, does not con- 
stitute a social group sui generis. His whole 
book is, in fact, designed to show how the his- 
tory of civil service reform and especially of the 
methods of recruiting the higher administrative 
personnel have been instrumental in making 
this personnel representative of the English | 
middle class, both in social derivation and in 
social philosophy. The author goes on to point 
out that bureaucracy will be responsible only 
when it represents in this fashion the ruling 
groups of a country. Thus, he feels that bureau- 
cratic autonomy is not a danger to democracy - 
as long as its personnel is broadly representa- 
tive in this sense. In making this point, the au- 
thor himself avers that in other countries the 
bureaucracy has frequently not been representa- 
tive of the groups “ostensibly” in power (e.g., 
Weimar Republic, France under Léon Blum). 
As a result, it has acted irresponsibly. But he 


` fails to consider that England is exceptional with 


regard to the representativeness of its adminis- 
tration. Thus the theory of representative bu- 
reaucracy (which acts responsibly because it 
represents the ruling class) is incomplete as 
long as the possibility of a permanently unrep- 
resentative bureaucracy is not examined. Since 
bureaucratic autonomy is today coupled with a 
vast technological superiority in the use of mili- 
tary equipment, the representativeness of a bu- 


Pi 


. ministrative impartiality.” 


reaucracy hinges on the particular conditions 
which might favor either a peaceful or a revo- 


` Jutionary overhauling of the administrative 


personnel—a problem. that is real enough in 
view of the present experience encountered in 
Italy, France, Germany, etc. 

I should add, however, that Kingsley’s anal- 
ysis contributes greatly to our understanding of 
bureaucracy by an effective criticism of “ad- 
This impartiality 
means that administrative officers will faith- 
fully execute policies of which they personally 
disapprove. The author points out that such 
impartiality presupposes a similarity of outlook 


` between the officials and the groups which de- 


termine policy, because without this basic agree- 
ment administrative discretion would result in 
sabotage rather then in impartiality. Only such 


.a basic similarity in outlook makes occasional 


or even frequent disagreements on specific poli- 
cies politically and administratively feasible. 

- Sociologists will regret that Kingsley has 
devoted only one chapter to a theoretical analy- 
sis of bureaucracy, while the bulk of his book is 


-given over to a historical account of British 


civil service reform. They may question the au- 
thor’s reliance on Professor Laski’s class analy- 
sis and regret that the author did not expand 


~ on his few but stimulating comparisons of the 

- British administration with that of other coun- 
- tries. They may also question the wisdom of 
' intermingling a historical analysis with techni- 


cal considerations concerning the i improvement 


` of the civil service. 


These critical remarks are not intended to 
detract from the value of the book. The author 
has, indeed, contributed a study which demon- 
strates the great analytical value of an exami- 
nation of personnel policies for an understand- 


E ing of goverùmental bureaucracy. 


REINHARD BENDIX 


Ù niversity of Chicago 


'The Idea of Progress in America, 1815-1860. 
By ARTHUR ALPHONSE EXKIRcH, Jr. New 
York: : Columbia University Press, 1944. 
“Pp. t305. $3.50. 

The perennial interest in ‘progress and the 
idea of progress again finds expression in this 
book. While long a subject of philosophical 
theorizing, in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the idea penetrated the general think- 
ing of the American people. Obviously it turned 
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out to be an intellectual element quite compat- 
ible with their interests and experience. While ` 
any period of a half-century in our history 
would have opened lucrative possibilities for 
surveying. the concept, the author has chosen 
that special period of flux and optimism be- 
tween the War of 1812 and the Civil War. 

In the introductory chapter on the heritage 
of the idea, the author, taking his main cue 
from Bury, goes back only to the “explicit 
formulation of the idea in France, Germany, 
and England in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries.” It need only be mentioned in 
passing—and the author admits the possibility— 
that a considerable number of students of prog- 
ress have found good hunting among thinkers 
antedating the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment. 

The body of the work is devoted to the task 
of showing how the purely philosophical idea of 
the Europeans received a high degree of dy- 
namic reality in America, owing to the unique 
experience and the concrete achievement of the 
people. The writer, in conducting his survey of 
current ideas, examinés in a most detailed 
fashion speeches given before all manner of. 
audiences of the period, articles in scholarly, 
political, religious, and popular journals, books 
from a variety of authors, essays, pamphlets, 
prospectuses, biographies, and even an oc- 
casional report and novel or other piece of 
imaginative writing. ` 

On the basis of these numerous and varied 
source materials the author examines, as the 
main body-of his study, the relation of the 
American progress idea to (1) the political ex- 
periment in democratic government, especially 
as the faith and hope in the general progress of 
democracy was transformed into the dogma of 
political and material expansion; (2) the belief 
in the almost limitless increase of the material . 
resources of the nation; (3) the thought about, 
and the practical application of, the powers of - 
science and the néw technological boons of the 
time, such as ‘the printing press, the steam en- 
gine, the telegraph, medicine, railways, and 
industrialization; ` (4) the programs of the 
new society—Owenism, the labor movements, 
Fourierism, transcendentalism, philosophical 
anarchism, and the other reforms and panaceas 
then current; (5) the pessimistic, cynical, and 
conservative reactions to the idea of progress by 
the classicists and other tradition-steeped in- 
tellectuals, the churchmen worried about sta- 
bility, and the propertied interests; (6) the 


we 
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newly evolving educational programs with their 
mounting enrolments, broadening-curriculums, 
and secularization and political’ centralization; 
and, finally, (7) the qualified affirmation of the 
South, owing to its insistence upon slavery as an 
agency of progress. The views of the critics as 
well as proponents are presented. 

Not only do the great thinkers of the period 
—Bancroft, Edward Everett, Morgan, Brown- 
son, Channing, Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, Cal- 
houn, Parker, Whitman, Clay, Greeley, Sum- 
ner, John Quincy Adams, Henry C. Carey, 
Francis Bowen, Robert Dale Owen, Beecher, 
Mark Hopkins, Hawthorne, Herman Melville, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Horace Manr—parade 
across the pages, but also a host of others who 
were pertinent in their time but since forgotten. 
In addition to carrying out this task in a most 
competent manner, the author presents a de- 
tailed social “closeup” of the period. This is a 


_ piece of indefatigable and assiduous scholar- 


ship with an almost encyclopedic bibliography. 


Ar: J. O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


Foundations of the Social Sciences. By Otto 
NEURATH. (“International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science,” Vol. II, No. r.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago "Press, 1944. Pp. 
iii+ 50. $1.00. 


Like many other collective pro’ects, the 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science is more useful 
for its particular sections than for the master- 
idea it is supposed to embody. Some of it is a 
bang and some of it is only a whimper. Morris’ 
Theory of Signs and Dewey’s Theory of Valua- 
tion, for instance, are definite advances in their 
respective fields. The same cannot be said of the 
current release, the tenth so far issued of the 
twenty which are to comprise the first two 
volumes of the Encyclopedia. 

This generously entitled pamphlet carries 
on the central contribution of logical positivism, 
the recognition of verbal snags in the research 
flow, and contains many wise and rather well- 
known suggestions for research procedure. It is 
less doctrinaire than other statements, several 
of which have been set forth upon the sudden 
discovery that the written word can be non- 
sense. In keeping with his stress on the role of 
conventions in research, many of Dr. Neurath’s 
points are wisely displayed as tolerant sugges- 
tions. 


Yet the content does not approach the 
promise of the title. Too many issues are 
pinched at to permit a real grip upon any of 
them. The pamphlet does not stand up alone, 
that is, it has to be read in close connection 
with other literatures; and I do not find any 
clear-cut aim which unifies any original line of 
argument. One has the feeling that is not close- 
ly enough connected with the going problems 
‘and live procedures of social research to be very 
useful to many people in the design of studies. 


C. Wricut Mitts 
University of Maryland ; 


The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought. By 
W. STARK. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 212. $3.50. 


This book is a collection of three serious and 
thought-provoking essays which survey the de- 
velopment of social philosophy underlying the - 
growth and declineof economic liberalism. In the - 
first essay,- which deals with the origins of 
laissez faire philosophy, the author traces the 
ideals of freedom and equality and their mutual 
interdependence back to Locke and Leibnitz; 
the statement of the ideals and their intimate 
connection with a well-ordered universe he 
credits to Leibnitz; the practical aspects of the 
theory, its application to politics and govern- 
ment, chiefly to Locke. 

The second essay,.undoubtedly the best part 
of the book, consists of an exhaustive treatment 
of the social and political theories of Thomas 
Hodgskin and William Thompson..The author 
does not confine himself merely to an analytical 
description of the doctrines of these two men, 
whose belief in the smooth functioning of an 


economic system based on pure laissez faire — 


was shaken by the more dismal-aspects of the 
Industrial Revolution, but he also shows oc- 
casionally the relationship of Hodgskin’s and 
Thompson’s views to their predecessors and 
followers. It would have been advantageous if 
the author had developed more spaced to the ‘ 
latter type of analysis. 

Richard Jennings and H. H. Gossen are the 
economists whose writings are discussed in the 
third essay; which deals with the advent of 
marginal-utility analysis and the changed em- 
phasis on pure economic theory at the expense 
of social reform and questions of public policy. 
The author arrives at the conclusion that this 
development of political economy was a deplor- 
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able decline from the high ideals of the earlier 
_ writers and sums up his argument with the 
statement that “capitalism has not fulfilled the 
high promise with which it entered upon the 


stage of history;....it has realized the great- 
~est possible production... . [but]... .it has 


. ‚failed to realize the best distribution” (p. 207): 


__, The first essay is without doubt the weakest 
“of the three. The author does not show con- 
vincingly how a workable social philosophy can 


‘ be built on Leibnitz’s naive optimism; he tries ` 


‘hard to show that Locke’s theoretical doctrines 
were consistent with his practical recommenda- 
‚tions. The reader who accepts this view must 
draw the conclusion that Locke’s practical pro- 


“ . posals were highly unrealistic, not to say fool- 


ish. In the second and third essays the chaff'and 
the wheat are not always carefully separated. 
. These essays contain a good deal. of thoughtful 
analysis, but.the author confuses somewhat in- 
discriminately the valid fact-statements of the 
_writers with their prejudices and their rather 
. voluminous preaching. In this way the book 
scarcely contributes to a clarification of the val- 

_ id issues. 

Despite these occasional defects, the book is 
an important contribution to the sociology of 
knowledge. It: deals with an important segment 
of economic and social thought, and the selec- 
tion of representative figures whose views are, 
_tréated-i in detail has been made with a view to 
“concentrating on writers whose works present 
“the key problems in a succinct and yet exhaus- 
. tive torns 

: Bert F. HOSELITZ 

: University of Chicago 


. The Sociology of Literary Taste. By LEVIN L. 


'ScHücking. Translated from the German by 
E. W. Dickes. New York: Oxfcrd Universi- 
ty Press, 1944. Pp: v+78. $2.0c. 


` This book was first published in Germany in 


' 1931, and to read it today is to realize how much. 


“work has been done since then in the field of the 
sociology of literature.. For this is little more 
than a notebook containing a fairly scrappy as- 
sortment of suggestions and examples intended 
` to illustrate some of the problems awaiting in- 
vestigation by those interested in the mutations 
_of literary taste and fashions. On almost every 
point mentioned there has in the last thirteen 
fe he) been some fairly detailed work done, with 
the result that Dr. Schücking’s essay reads like 

“ the product.of a much more naive mind than 


, 
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his other nes (particularly his’ study _of 
character. problems in Shakespeare) would lead 
us to attribute to him. 

Though there are many shrewd remarks 
scattered throughout these pages, they do not . 
compensate for the lack of all solid investiga- 
tion which characterizes the book as a whole. 
To explain changes in-literary taste as arising 
from the development of certain cliques or the 
emergence of a new kind of audience, without 
any inquiry whatever into the social and eco- 
nomic forces which produced the cliques and 
the changed audience, is to explain one mystery 
by another. The problem of causation in the 
history of, culture is difficult enough, and the 
relation of literary movements to: social and 
economic factors complex enough, as any in- 
vestigator of these phenomena very well 
knows; but the problem is not solved by taking 
the existence or emergence of a type of audi- 
ence as an absolute. Much of Dr. Schticking’s 
explanations are really no explanations, and 
much of his implied reasoning is circular: a new 
taste emerges because a new audience takes 
control. But the emergence of a taste simply 
means the emergence of a new audience which 
asserts that taste (no literary taste exists apart 
from the readers who profess it), and to say so 
is hardly to advance knowledge. What we re- 
quire is insight into (a) how and why that-new 
audience emerged and (b) what aspects of its 
nature and history predisposed it to be the 
champion of that particular taste. These ques- 
tions can only be answered by most careful in- 
vestigation into a field which includes cultural 
psychological, sociological, and economic phe- 
nomena. It is in this field that some of the most 
profitable literary criticism of the past decade 
has ventured, leaving- Dr. Schücking’ S 1931 
position. very far behind. 

_, Dave Datcues 
British Embassy, Washington 


Sociology of the Renaissance. By ALFRED VON 
Martin. Translated from the German. by 
W. L. Luerxens. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. x-+ 100. $2.50. ` 


The Renaissance is here studied as a muta- 
tion in social thought, linking medieval and 
modern ideologies. Such thinking is not a spon- 
taneous generation but attached to time, space, 
and circumstance and, above all, to the interests 
of the economic social‘ ‘ruling class. ” Following 
Max Weber, the author endeavors to shake 


«hy 
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down the multiplicity of events and trends to 
its essential “types” and then to relate the so- 
cial forces to them. Some of these threads are 
the rise of money economy and the consequent 
secularization of thought, the decline of super- 
naturalism and the rise of reason, and the new 
concept of natural law which is no longer second- 
ary to the omnipotence of God but primary and 
dominant in its own right. The church then, by 
a new set of rationalizations and biklical quo- 
tations, came around to an approval of an ethic 
which it had previously abhorred, effecting a 
rapprochement between religion and the capi- 
talist order. The revival of an inter2st in an- 
tiquity was more a reinforcement oX the cur- 
rent interest than an original factor and in that 
sense of relatively minor sociological concern. 

Most of the points of view here set forth are 
already absorbed by competent discussions of 
the Renaissance history. But this refreshingly 
good translation sets forth the interaction of 
vested and acquired interests and attitudes in a 
dynamic period of history in a compact manner. 

The author, Alfred von Martin, presented a 
fragment of this work in the Handwörterbuch 
der Soziologie. The original treatise was pub- 
lished in Germany in 1932 and is now one of a 
series of works published as ‘“The International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion,” edited by Karl Mannheim. 


Jonn H. MUELLER 
Indiana University 


The Disappearing Daily: Chapters in American 
Newspaper Evolution. By OSWALD GARRÍSON 
VILLARD. New York: Alfred A. Kropf, 1944. 
Pp. vii +285. $3.50. 

Because of his long and honorable newspaper 
career, Mr. Villard should be given a respectful 
hearing whenever he feels moved to speak of the 
press. He could write the. history of half-a- 
century of American journalism in terms of per- 
sonal memoirs. This volume continues the study 
begun with the publication of Some Newspapers 
and Newspapermen in 1923. 

The daily is disappearing by way of extinc- 
tion and amalgamation; its mortality rate is 
rising. In Villard’s opinion it is also disappear- 
ing as a democratic force because the publish- 
ers are very rich men, committed to the defense 
of capitalism and conservatism. It is disappear- 
ing as a moral force, and the writing of editori- 
als has become a conventional exercise that has 
no effect on public affairs. 
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In Newspaper Crusaders Silas Bent did a 
conscientious job of pinning good-conduct 
medals on deserving newspapers. Villard does 
the complementary work of chastising. His 
chapters are essentially editorials, most of which 
deplore and view with alarm. He judges news- 
papers by the things they stand for and finds 
many of them mercenary, dishonest, cheap, and 
complacent. His own prejudice against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the New Deal, which he 
thinks has misled the nation into an avoidable 
war and is now wrecking the basic democratic 
institutions, animates every chapter: it leads 
him to the discovery of virtue in the Chicago 
Tribune. Though he is more concerned with 
evaluation than with the writing of history, the 
book would be useful as history were it not for 
this pervasive animus. 


The author finds the Associated Piess re- 
peatedly guilty of willingness to act as “a tool of 
the federal government” (p. 43). He documents 
the statement that the A.P. never represents 
the Negro fairly and is antilabor. These weak- 
nesses he blames on the policy of using local. 
members to report local events, for that pnts 
local values into circulation. 

One of the most interesting chapters i is on 
the Yiddish Forward, a nonprofiting-making 


: daily. There is no paper quite like it. It largely 


created its own language as it went along, turn- 
ing the common speech of the New York im- 
migrant into a written language. It publishes 
the belles-lettres of the Yiddish world and also 
publishes sensational and poignantly personal 
confessions, which latter Villard thinks is a bad 
habit learned from Hearst. He approves of 
Forward, though with reservations, and succeeds 
in conveying a sense of the paper’s closeness to 
the life of the East Side. 

The last chapter is a nostalgic and very read- 
able account of William Lloyd Garrison, whose 
Liberator was an effective voice against slavery. 
Reflecting on the hardy fiber of his grandfather, 
the author blames the decay of the American 
press on the disappearance of the fine old ster- _ 
ling qualities. But in a footnote he quotes 
Charles Merz of the New York Times: ‘The rea- 
son why Horace Greeleys are not writing edi- 
torials today is not the scarcity of Horace Gree- 
leys but the difficulty of finding people who 
would read them.” The readers, too, are not,so 
robust as they used to be. 


HELEN MacGmt HUcHES 
Chicago, Illinois 
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War, Peace and Non-resistance. By Guy F. 
HERSCHBERGER. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 1944. Pp. xv+415. $2.50. 


"This volume is written by the professor of 
history and of sociology at Goshen College in 
order to assist the Mennonite people them- 
selves, as well as the general public, to a better 
understanding oi their principle of “biblical 
nonresistance.” It deals with the scriptural 
basis, the historical development, and the pres- 
ent status of the nonresistant faith and of its 
relation to other forms of pacifism. 

The doctrinal section, which includes more 
than ninety pages, assumes the inerrancy and 

- authority of the Holy Scriptures. That God in 
the Old Testament commanded the slaying of 
the Amalekites and required that Agag should 
be hewn to pieces the author explains as “per- 
missive commands” given to a sinful, lean- 
souled people who had chosen to live on the 
lower, “sub-Christian” level. He holds that 
God’s fundamental moral law is unchanging and 
that this law forbids war and requires nonresist- 
ance. The Christian church must thus be a holy 
brotherhood, separate from the state, refusing 
always to sacrifice or compromise this principle. 
To be true to this principle, the Christian may 
not consistently serve as president or congress- 


man of the United States or as governor of the - 


state or as member of its legislature; neither may 
he serve as mayor of a city because of the ines- 
capable involvement with coercive measures 
which these offices require. He may, however, 
legitimately teach in a state school and partici- 
pate in the public health service, in road-build- 
ing, forestry, soil conservation, and the like. 
The historical review of the vicissitudes of 

the principle of nonresistance in the Anabaptist 
movement and among the Mennonites is care- 
fully done and is of real interest and value, par- 
ticularly so the chapters on the twe world wars. 

~- Of greatest interest are the two lengthy chap- 
` ters on “biblical nonresistance and modern paci- 


fism.” These chapters show the effects of inti- 


"mate contacts with pacifists of various types 
which the C.P.S. program has forced upon the 
leaders of the historic peace churches. The au- 
thor has gone carefully through the files of the 

. various publications in which C.P.S. abounds 
and has extracted some very telling quotations. 
It is clear that, to him as well as to other leaders 
of the peace churches, the “absolutist” has con- 
stituted a very puzzling and trying enigma. 

It is to be noted that,-of the historic peace 
churches, the Mennonites have adhered most 
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consistently to the pacifist position. In the 
Church of the Brethren only one out of ten of 
their young men has made a stand as a pacifist. 
Among the Quakers the proportion is still less. 
The Mennonites thus constitute about 40 per 
cent of the C.P.S. enrolment, while the propor- 
tion of Brethren is 12 per cent and of Quakers 7 
per cent. i 

For the sociologist, Proféssor Herschberger’s 
book will be a valuable source of information re- 
garding a significant religious group and its atti- 
tude with reference to a problem which is likely 
to become of increasing importance. 


- ANTON BOISEN 
Elgin, Illinois 


Social-Economic Movements. By Harry W. 
LAmLER. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell . 
Co., 1944. Pp. v-+751. 


The present volume incorporates a part of 
the author’s earlier publication, A History of 
Socialist Thought. The present volume merits be- 
ing mentioned among the few textbooks on the 
history of social doctrines which are written 
with an adequate firsthand familiarity with the 
underlying source material. The author, more- 
over, can rightly claim credit for the only com- 
prehensive history of the subject published in 
English. 

The first part of Social-Economic Movements 
offers a historical review of early utopias from 
the Prophets to Robert Owen and Brook Farm. 
Marxism and revisionism, the Fabian move- 
ment, French syndicalism, and English guild 
socialism are presented in considerable detail 
of history, biography, and doctrine. Some hun- 
dred and twenty pages are devoted to the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, from the Communist Mani- 
fesio and the November Revolution to the 
Soviet constitution of 1936 and the abandon- 
ment of the Third International. The last third 
of the book is a comprehensive inventory of the 
socialist and co-operative movements in recent 
times, their ideological metamorphoses, and 
their political role in the countries in which they 
are established. 

While the treatment of the material is not 
uniform, varying from sketchy outlines to most 
extensive descriptions, the author has covered 
considerable ground and covered it with unique 
competence. The material presented is well doc- 
umented throughout the book. A selective but 
fairly extensive bibliography is appended to 
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what must be considered the standard textbook 
on the subject. 

Fa Ernest MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 
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from this point of view, is not an extraneous ` 
happening but one element in the web of family ` 


living. Distinctive family types generate dis- 


tinctive illnesses. Digestive disorders, heart ` 


conditions, and nervous diseases are related -to 


-. family types. The pattern of illness which de- 


Patients Have Families. By HENRY B. RICHARD- 
son, M.D. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1945. Pp. xx+408. $3.00. 


This volume represents a novel venture into 
whata doctor considers a fundamental type of 
‚research. The type selected, and its treatment, 
reveal an extremely acute observer of the prac- 
tice of medicine. Without employing the lan- 
guage of sociology, he uses its insights to study 
the system of medical services and a wide range 
of nonmedical problems which trouble the medi- 
cal practitioner. Surgeons may ask whether it is 


insight or humor which leads him to state “the . 


effects [of an operation] can be ascribed to many 
things besides the operation itself; the removal 
of the patient from the stress of home environ- 
ment to the hospital, the attention he receives, 


‚his enhanced sense of importance, the long rest 


in bed, and, above all, the intensely dramatic 


. aspects of the operation. Failure to improve, at 


least temporarily, under such conditions might 
be atiributed to sheer obstinacy” (p. 166). 
The study focuses attention on a central 
problem of present-day medicine—how to bring 
to bear on a given case the array of specialists 
needed to deal with all aspects of the case. The 


. author explores, but does not limit himself to, 


the institutional machinery, formal and. infor- 


mal, which serves this function. He probes the 


more fundamental problem of establishing co- 
operation, or even communication, between 
fields as traditionally isolated as medicine,-psy- 
chiatry, public health, and social service. 

His analysis of the healing process leads to 
the conclusion that patients have families. This 
is a new perspective in medicine; it means that 
the patient is viewed not as a case, nor just as a 
person, but as part of a family constellation. 
Hence, treatment must be seen in terms of fam- 
ily roles and the function of illness in the family. 
Illness is considered “an integral part of the 
family equilibrium” (p. 150). It may be the 
major weapon by which a family member pre- 
serves his status. In such a case healing repre- 
sents a threat to the person. Such is the milieu 
within which healing proceeds. . 

This style of thinking lends itself explicitly 
to matters of diagnosis and treatment. Illness, 


a marked tendency for various members to . 


velops is not a simple product of the mode of 
life of a family; illness, when present in one 


“member, becomes a definition of the situation. 


for other members. The families studied showed 


share the same ailment. Obviously, this type of 
analysis applies only to certain classes of illness. 
Presumably, it applies to “those patients whose 
difficulties are in the field of the emotions. These 
constitute more than half of [the physician’s] 


practice” (p. 166). Those who have considered > 


ulcer an occupational hazard of the intellectual _ 


life will be somewhat taken aback by this analy- ` 
‚sis. The author has the most enlightening ex- 


planation offered to date for the prevalence of 
ulcer in the armed services. 

Students of sampling may lift an eyebrow at 
a study revolving about a dozen families, The 
study is frankly exploratory; it is important be- 
cause it tackles weighty problems; the author 
has raised these problems by exploring the mar- 
gin between medicine and sociology. 


OswaLp HALL 
Department of Labour 
Ottawa, Canada 
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American Medical Practice in the Perspectives of 


a Century. By BERNHARD J. STERN. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1045. Pp. ur 
156. $1.50. 


This compact volume is a very meaty sum- 
mary of a century of medical history. It draws 
together elusive materials encountered in the 


course of much research and also selects the rele-._ 
vant findings from a broad range of recent sur- 


veys which touch on medical matters. 
In general, the book is oriented toward the 


“problems” of medical care. Nevertheless, from 
‚the standpoint of research in sociology, it is ex- 


tremely provocative. There is an excellent state: 
ment of the development of the spécialist and of 
the relationships of specialists’ ‘and general prac- 
titioners to their clienteles. The economics of 
medicine is treated in terms of patient loads, in- 
comes and the ways they are acquired and. dis- 


tributed, and the distribution of prschiionets 


and other medical services. 
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The be Das a wealth of statist tical data and 
a vast amount of detail and i is eminently read- 
able. are = 
Ciswatp HALL 
; |` Department of Labour 
viet)" Ottawa, Canada 4 


. Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: El 
= Cerrito, New Mexico. By OLEN LEONARD and 
: C. P. Loomis. (“Rural Life Studies,” No. 1.) 
"| + Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agri- 
© culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
"November, 1941. Pp. 72. 


: Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
- . ` © Sublette; Kansas. By Earr H. BELL. (“Rural 
‘ Life Studies,” No. 2.) Washington, D.C.: 
' U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
` Agricultural Economics, PDIEUER 1942. 
Pp. 113. ; 
‚Culture of a Contemporary Rural Commmity: 
. Landaf,’ New Hampshire. By KENNETH 
me _ -MacLersa and Kımzarı. Younc. (“Rural 
Life Studies,” No. 3.). Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
~.. Agricultural Economics, April, 1942. Pp. 117. 


‘Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
The Old Order Amish of. Lancaster County, 
“4 ‘Pennsylvania, By WALTER M. KoLLMORGEN. 
, (“Rural Life Studies,” No. 4.) Washington, 
iD. C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, September, 

1942. Pp. 105. \ 
Fe Culture of a Contemporary Rural Comets 
a. Irwin, Iowa. By EDWARD O. Mor. and CARL 
C. TAYLOR. (“Rural Life Studies,” No. 5.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Ag- 
` riculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

December, 1942. Pp. 93. 
` Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: 
: _Harmony; Georgia. By WALLER WYNNE. 
i ’ (“Rural Life Studies,” No. 6.) Washington, 
i D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
. reau .of, Agricultural Economics, January, 
1943. Pp. 58. 

‚The six, communities of which these snie 
were made were selected as - “samples of, or 
` points: on, a continuum from high community 
¿stability to great instability” rather than as 
geographic samples of -contemporary rural 
America. An Amish community was selected as 
representing highest stability. and a Kansas 
“dust- bow!” community as representing. great- 
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est instability; the oers are presumed to fall 
somewhere between these extremes. 

The authors played thé role of participant 
observer, and each was disciplined in his ob- 
servations by the following rubrics: identifica- . 
tion and characterization .of the community, 
history and background of settlement, people 
on the land, community organization and values, 


“making a living, the farmer’s-expanding world, 


and integration-and disintegration in communi- 
ty and individual life. 

These rubrics appear to constitute what is- 
referred to as “something approaching a com- 
monalty of observations.” This is as close as the 
studies come to an explicitly stated common 
frame of reference. The rubrics thus suggest. 
rather than comprise an adequate logical frame- 
work for the studies taken singly or together. : 
In the absence of such a clear and explicit frame 
of reference one must ask: Community stability 
or instability with reference to what pervasive 
process? In the reviewer’s view it is the attempt 
of any one of the six communities to maintain 
its socioeconomic integrity in. the process of be- 
ing more completely drawn into the Great So- 


; ciety. In this “drawing-in” the market is the 


prime mover. 

The degree of unsettlement found in these 
communities is then incident to the transition 
from “status to contract” or from a sacred and 
self-sufficient to a secular and interdependent 
economy and culture. These are alternative 
ways of identifying the continuum along which 
the communities range themselves from high 
stability to great instability. 

The absence of an explicitly stated principle 
which would have furnished the logical matrix 
for the studies is their major weakness. Even 
this fault is somewhat modified by the fact that 
scattered passages reveal an insight which stems, 
from the perspective suggested here. Represen- 
tative of these, and to be found in the better ex- 
ecuted monographs, are the following: “changes 

. hurried on by the pressures and pulls and 
an n encroaching urban and industrial society”; 
“the difficulty of maintaining community eco- 
nomic and social self-sufficiency in a period of 
increasing commercialization” ; ‘and the obser- 
vation that “prosperity is contingent not only 
on the size and quality of the crops but on de- 
velopments in regional, national, and interna- 
tional markets.” 

Despite the uneven quality of the studies, 
they make an interesting and useful contribu- 
tion to a problem which concerns not only the 


’ 
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sociologist but the economist, political scientist, 
and cultural anthropologist. A judgment con- 
cerning the contribution which they make to 
methodology must await the appearance of the 
promised seventh volume, which is to deal with 
“the complete methodology used” as well as a 
body of generalizations. 

The reviewer’s interest in the teaching of the 


‚social sciences prompts the suggesticn that it 
would be “nice” if the people in these communi- - 


ties, and others in comparable situations, 
might have an opportunity to read the studies 


‘and thus know what is happening to them. The 


social scientist, unlike the physicist, inherits an 
obligation to do this. But usually he does little 
about it; and thus knowledge, like prosperity, 
trickles down to those who perhaps most need 
it at something like a snail’s pace. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Neosho, Missouri, under the Impact of Army 
Camp Construction: A Dynamic Situation. By 
Lucite T. KoHLeEr. (“University of Mis- 
oan Studies,” Vol. XIX, No. 4.) Columbia, 

.: University of Missouri, 1944. oe ii+ 
121. ehr. 25. 


A number of studies have been made of Cer- 


‘tain demographic and economic aspects of rapid 


changes brought about in communities by the 
establishment of war plants and camps. This 
one is different. The author went ou: to live in 
the community, after making herself familiar 
with its history, and saw for herself. It is an 
Ozark town, which formerly was quiet and 
stable. She has followed through the effects: of 
the camp- -construction boom on life in general, 
on various social problems, and on local insti- 
tutions. The account is well flavored with per- 
sonal observations and with the comments of 
local people. 

In general, the local people were hostile to 
having the camp and, when their protests 
availed nothing, turned their hostility upon the 
people who came to do the building. But in time 
they rented their rooms to the new people, sold 
them goods, and otherwise served them for 


‘profit. But they did not open the ranks of local 


cliques and clubs to them. In fact, one has the 
impression from the account that the local 
social structure has been but little affected. 

The situation is, as the author says, too ac- 
tive to allow much prediction. of the net final 


? 


effects of the change. The construction workers 
have been followed by the soldiers, who’ are 
trained in the completed camp. But the study 
was well worth the doing, both for the record 
and for the analysis made. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Swedes and the Swedish Settlements in North 
America. By HELGE NELSON. 2 vols. Lund: 
C. W. X. Gleerup; New York: Albert Bon-' 
nier, 1943. Vol. I (text), pp. ii+441; y Il 
(atlas), 73 pls. $24.00. 


This rather elaborate report by the Bae 
of geography in the University of Lund, Sweden, 
is the result of about a quarter of a century of 
study, in the course of which four journeys were. 
made to North America (in 1921, 1925, 1926, 
and 1933). These travels were made possible by 
government grants and traveling scholarships 
from several foundations. In the Preface the au- 
thor expresses his indebtedness to Professor 
Nils Hammerstrand “for the translation into' 
the English language,” but it is not entirely 
clear whether or not the responsibility for the 
translation is shared by Professor Nelson as well, 
The translation is in many places literal rather 
than idiomatic, and there are irregular arrange- 
ments of words and phrases. However, the 
meaning is nearly always clear, and for the 
most part the text is quite readable. 

The author states that his interest in North 
American Swedish settlements grew out of his 
participation in the comprehensive emigration 
studies in Sweden during the first decade of the 
century. He became familiar with the motives 
and factors which entered into the emigration 
from Sweden to America, and his interest was 
aroused in the way the Swedes distributed 
themselves ir: the new country. It is primarily, 
therefore, a Cemographic study. 

Following the introductory chapter in Vol- 
ume I, the author gives a brief description of 
the geographic regions of North America, a re- 
view of the general westward movement of pop- 
ulation since 1790. and a brief history of immi- 
gration from Sweden with relation to the speci- 
fic districts of Sweden from which the immi- 
grants came. From this point on (beginning 
with chap. v) the volume deals with the main 
problem: the geographic distribution of the im- 
migrants in America. The problem is treated by 
regions and by states and provinces in the 
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United States and Canada. There is, moreover, . 


special treatment of counties and communities 


in which the Swedes gathered in significant ' 


numbers and played an important role in the 
social and economic development. The names of 
individuals who have gained some measure of 
prominence in the various communities are 
cited. 

. The demographic data are drawn from the 
United States Census, especially that of 1930. 
The historical data are drawn from numerous 
sources in both Sweden and the United States 
and. Canada. These sources include newspapers 
and other periodicals, as well as church and 
other archives, and the more extensive treatises 


on the subject, such as George M. Stephenson’s 


The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration. 


Reference is made throughout the discussion 


of the various localities to the rapidity of assimi- 
lation of the Swedes in America. This observa- 
tion is confirmed by the 1940 ““Mother-Tongue 
Census” (not available at the time to Mr. Nel- 
son), which shows that, of those reporting Swed- 
ish as the mother-tongue, only about 4 per cent 
are third generation or later, compared with 12 
per cent for the Norwegian stock, for example, 
and 19 per cent for the German. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor 


‚Nelson ascribes too much importance to the 


geographic environment as a determining factor 
in the location of the Swedes in the United 
States. For example, he says: 


The migration of the Swedes to different areas is 
however determined in g high degree by the natural 


conditions of the country whence they hail, by their . 


having lived in forest regions or on the plains at 
home in Sweden, by their occupations which make 
one fit for living in one particular region, the other 
fit for living in another. Thus, it is rot accidental 
that they have settled in great number in the forest 
regions of Minnesota with their relatively temperate 
climate, not either accidental that so many Swedes 
from Värmland, Dalecarlia and Norrland are to be 
found in the forests and sawmills of the Pacific Coast 
—-both their habitual wielding of an axe at home in 
Sweden and their being accustomed to a similar na- 
ture account for this [I, 54]. 


This is a familiar thesis often advanced also 
to explain the location of Finns, German, and 
other groups in the New World. It overlocks 
what is probably the main factor in their loca- 


. tion, namely, that it was in precisely these areas 


that unappropriated land could most easily be 
secured at the time when the first waves of im- 


_ migration came in. Moreover, these lands were 
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more accessible both from the standpoint of 
distance from the main ports of entry and the 
east-west transportation facilities. It was, in 
short, more likely the fortuitious convergence of 
several factors other than the similarity of the 
landscapes of Sweden and the Northwest which 
account for the distribution of the immigrants. 
That they were able to put to immediate use 
their facility with the ax in the forests of Ameri- 
ca was incidental. = 

Elsewhere, the author refers to the “Swedish 
inborn love of nature and turn of mind” as re- 
acting against the environment of the plains 
(p. 4) and, again: “The dear memory of Swedish 
nature with its forest and lakes and its austere 
beauty no doubt played a trick on the Swede— 
he did not always choose the best ground but 
that which somewhat reminded him of his na- 
tive country” (p. 4). But not even the old-stock 
Americans regarded the plains as a fit or even 
possible place of abode until after 1850 and es- 
pecially after the Civil War. There was neither 
water nor fuel. Until well-drilling machinery 
and a plow suitable for breaking sod were de- 
veloped and made available, and the develop- 
ment of railways made fuel available to the set- 
tlers, the plains could hardly have been settled. 

But this criticism of the author’s geographic 
determinism should not pfejudice the reader 
against what is the chief contribution of this 
important work. It is a definitive and scholarly 
treatment of one of the most important ethnic 
elements in the North America population. The 
extensive series of maps in the atlas, as well as 
the text itself, shows meticulous regard for detail. - 
The student of American ethnic groups will find 
this an ‘indispensable reference work on the 
Swedes. 

Lowry NELSON 

Unitersity of Minnesota 


Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Economy. 
By J. S. FURNIVALL. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 
xxiv-+-503. $4.00. 


This is the American edition of a book pub- 
lished in England in 1939. It is unfortunate 
that circumstances have so delayed its publica- 
tion here. ein 

The first half of the book gives a history of 
the development of Dutch colonial administra- 
tion in Netherlands India. It describes its be- 
ginnings in the Dutch East India Company, a 
straightforward story of exploitation, in which 
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administration is undertaken solely as an inci- 
dent of trade, After the fall of the Company at 
the end of the eighteenth century, taere suc- 
ceeded what the author calls “years of confu- 
sion” (1795-1815), followed by “years of uncer- 


tainty” (1815-30), in which no consistent ad- - 


ministrative or economic policies were adopted. 
This uncertainty came to an end with zhe adop- 
tion of the “Culture System,” the essence of 
which was that the natives were to pay their 
taxes in kind instead of cash. Co-ordinate with 
this was the “Consignment System”; large 
quantities of producé could be shipped to the 
Netherlands for sale “to the great profit of the 
Government and of Dutch merchants.” The ob- 
jectives were to build up production in Java, to 
control the produce of Java in Dutch interests, 
and thus to restore the prosperity of the Nether- 
lands. The related administrative objective was 
to restore order and reduce crime and thereby 
to “provide the foundations of economic prog- 
ress.” These objectives were realized fcr a period 
but became out of date in an expanding econom- 
ic world. 

The transition to liberalism was made in the 
years 1850-70, and the principles of liberalism 
were observed in some degree from 1870 to 1900. 
- The stimulus came from the Dutch government 
at home and was a result of the expansion of 
capitalism. Commercial expansion was, indeed, 
secured, and the administrative machinery was 
revised and improved, but various pressures 
rather than uncontrolled economic motivation 
were resorted to in inducing the Javanese to 
‘participate in an imposed economic system. 
Liberalism was also profoundly modified by the 
continuance of the annual contribution to the 
Netherlands revenue. Moreover, liberalism re- 
mained economic, a doctrine of laissez faire, un- 


accompanied by any appreciable extension of © 


autonomy or popular government. 

Before 1900 the impulse generated by liberal- 
ism was dead, even in the economicsphere. It was 
succeeded by the so-called “Ethical System,” a 
system which explicitly recognizes native inter- 
ests and aims to promote native welfare. The 
last half of the book deals with the creation and 
evolution of policies based on this doctrine in 
the economic, administrative, welfare, and cul- 


tural fields. Native production and expansion. 


of industry were encouraged by planned econ- 
omy. The administrative framework was re- 


vised, and officers were more than encouraged. 


to promote native welfare. The Javanese occu- 


pied improved political positions. While self- 


\ 


government was never quite achievéd, more was 
left to the local administration, and.a Council of 
the People with some Javanese representation, 
together with a system of subordinate councils, 
gave expression to native needs and resulted in 
a limited participation in public affairs by the 
Javanese. Incidentally, it also resulted in a na- 
tionalist movement. In brief, there is a clear de- 
scription of the system of Dutch colonial ad- 
ministration—an administration which has been 
remarked as a model of colonial government. 
Also clearly indicated are its limitations as well 
as its achievements. 

This historical and analytic account is given 
clearly but succinctly, with enough detail and 
yet with an admirable economy of words. Equal- 
ly admirable is the clarity with which the rela- 
tionships between different spheres of action 
are'shown: between the home government and 
the colonial government, between economic and 
administrative policies, and the consequences 
upon Javanese life and welfare. 

The last chapter is more theoretical and deals 
with certain problems of a plural society: a soci- 
ety, that is, composed of several racial groups 
with different cultural, economic, and political 
functions, yet welded into a single state. The 
parallel situation in America, among other na- 
tions, is ncted. There is clearly suggested the in- 
herent weakness of such a society and the dan- 
ger that the inevitable conflict “will be settled 
by will' rather than by reason” but that “it 
would seem at least advisable to examine how 


far reason may take us in laying down principles ° 


of political and economic science especially ap- 
plicable to the conditions of a plural society.” 

For the student of the Far East, or for those 
interested in the administration of dependen- 
cies, this book is probably the best single in- 
troduction to the problems and achievements of 
Netherlands India. For the social scientist it is a 
significant contribution to the basic facts of that 
dependency and to the theory of a plural, or ~ 
caste, society. : 
G. GORDON BROWN 
War Relocation Authority 

Rivers, Arizona, 


Les Colonies françaises: passé et avenir. By 
Jacques STERN. New York: Brentano’ s, 
1943. Pp. xix+397. $2.50. 


The recent French colonial conferençe in 
Brazzaville and official declarations of General 
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de Gaulle and of the late Governor Eboué attest 


to the fact that the present Frenck government 

` knows that.a new period of colonial policy must 
begin. Economic, social, political, and educa- 
‘tional reforms have been announced, and.actual 

-p n Changes have already taken place. This proves 


- that the provisional government of France real: ` 


` izes that old mistakes in colonial policy cannot 
be repeated. 

‘The author of this- book, a former colonial 
minister of the French Republic, asks in the 
Introduction: “Est-ce bien une historie? N’est- 

,) ce pas plutôt une épopée?” The-reader will miss 
critical analysis in this book, and this is partly 
-> due to the author’s intention of writing an 
épopée. ” This is a pity, because a thorough 
critical appraisal of French’ colonial methods by 
an “insider,” as Mr. Stern nadoubtedy is, could 

be most interesting. 
The author starts by contradicting Willkie’s 
arguments against imperial policy, saying that 
' what Willkie called imperialism is for France a 
. ` crusade carried on for eight centuries. He omits 
`, showing how, though slowly and incompletely, 
the great development of individual freedom in 
the homeland had its repercussions in large sec- 


x 


tions of the French colonies. Thus he fails to - 


point out one’essential element in French coloni- 
al policy: the element of change. The first major 
_ part,, entitled “Le Passé,” gives a condensed 
`.. narration of French colonial histcry from the 
Crusaders to the period of the Third Republic. 
` There is much material compressed on these 
pages, and those who already know French 
‘colonial history can use it for a quick review. 
“The second part, “L’Empire francais” deals 
with the program of the Third, Republic, the 
‘ Islamitic world, the African empire of France, 
-and the Far Eastern colonies and protectorates. 
Again there is a wealth of information with 
many interesting comments. Unfortunately, it 
ends too early. The chapter on Indo-China, for 
instance, ends in 1939 and is without mention 
of either Decoux or Catroux. The great story of 
the French colonies and their rallying to the re- 
sistance (with the exception, of course, of Indo- 
China) is not told. ` 
The third part deals with mandates. There is 
much less information than in the earlier parts. 
Syria and Lebanon together do not even get 
four pages, whih are filled with an uncorrelated 
number of financial, economic, and political 


data. The last chapter, “La France à l’&tranger,” ` 


is again a laborious collection of details, but the 
subtitles show how much it deals with the past 


i 
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and how little with the present. Under the sub- 
titles “La France et la Perse,” “Les Huguenots 
au Cap de Bonne Espérance,” and “Le Canal de 
Paname,” quite a bit of semane material is as- 
sembled. 

The book, though dated September: 1943, 
was not brought up to date. It reads as if it were 
a compilation of many notes on French colonial . 
history which have not been edited or completed 
in the light of current events, although a brand- 
new conclusion has been added. 

There are a few crudely copied maps in an ' 
appendix, with no source or date references. 


‚ There is a short bibliography but without dates 


of publication. There is a collection of statistics 
without source and practically no date indica- 
tion, so that one must make rough guesses to as- 
certain whether the statistics are new or old. The 
agricultural production figures, the foreign- 
trade data, and the budgets (with the exception 
of that for Algeria) are not dated at all. These 
technical slips make much interesting material 
useless for any purpose, and the good alphabeti- 
cal index does not make up for that unfortunate 
neglect. A look at the Index reveals one of. the. 
key weaknesses of the book. Although there is 
much material on battles and generals, there is 
little on administrators and reformers. Thus we 
look in vain for a reference to Eboué or to 
Varenne, to Long or to Pasquier. 

The “Conclusion” refers to very recent mat- 
ters, to De Gaulle and to Churchill’s speeches of 
1943; but it is not integrated with the rest of the 
volume, and the social significance of contempo- 
rary events is not explained. 

The book is written by a cultured and sincere 
man, an honest optimist who wishes good and 
democratic colonial policies. Yet, “tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamus in illis.” Modern 
methods of research-and presentation, modern 
theories and policies, recent developments and 
changes, must be taken into account if a modern 
interpretation is to be achieved. - 


a Henry SIMON BLOCH - 
University of Chicago i 


Costa, Rican Life. By JOHN and Mavis BIESANZ. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. vii +272. $3.00. 

Mr. and Mrs. Biesanz-give an objective and 
interesting picture of Costa Rica, the more illu- 
minating in that it endeavors tò depict the cul- ` 
ture not only from the outside looking in but 


t 
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also from the inside looking out. The authors 
have been concerned with what people do and 
with why they think they do it—with what they 
hope and live for. A homogeneous population of 
Spanish descent with a small amount of Indian 
admixture, hard-working tillers of the soil, more 
or less isolated from the rest of the world, the 
Costa Ricans developed a pride in their democ- 
racy and in the absence of social classes. But the 
last half-century has brought great changes to 
- this little country, as it has to many other parts 
of the world. Greatly increased facilities in com- 
munication and the development of money 
crops (coffee; bananas, and cacao) are creating 
in Costa Rica more and more economic as well 
as cultural. divergencies. Though political de- 
mocracy is-still practiced—elections appear to 
be one of the principal forms of sport—and there 
is freedom of speech and of the press, the social 
distance between rich and poor, e educated and 
uneducated, appears to be growing greater 
rather than less. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that, although Costa Rica is largely a rural 
country dominated by Catholicism, tae Com- 
munist party has had some success in organizing 
resistance-to exploitation. On the who-e, Costa 
Rican attitudes seem to represent those of mid- 
dle-class Latin America and elsewhere. The facts 
that they cherish the ideal of a democracy which 
does not always exist, lack the exoticism of In- 
dian customs, and go to the movies oftener on 
the average than other Latins (in the urban 
center of San José each person attended, on an 
average, 3.57 movies per month) should, how- 
` ever, make them more easily comprehensible to 
the people.of the United States than are their 
neighbors. 

MARGARET Park REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 
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La Tendencia criminal en Puerto Rico. By THEO- 
BALDO CASANOVA. (“Universidad ce Puerto’ 
Rico Publicaciönes,” Nos. 1 and 2.) ‘Rio Pie- 
dras, P.R.: Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1944. 
Pp. 54; 34. 


This is a study- of criminal TTE ‚in 
Puerto Rico during the last thirty years. Dr. 
Casanova follows, in general,.the conventional 
pattern of crime analysis. He breaks down the 


figures on crime by stages, from detection to_ 
conviction, and into classes of crimes. He then - 


follows them through the period of years that he 
set for his study. 
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- Being an excellent statistician, Dr. Casanova 
breaks away from: the “raw-figures” approach 


, and proceeds to portray graphically the criminal 


trends, which are smoothed and refined by the. 
statistical formula that he has invented for the 
purpose. 

Since the aithor ia comparatively no reli- ~ 
able way of determining the amount and type_ 
of undetected criminal behavior, he has little 
evidence at hand, other than crimes reported, 
on which to draw his conclusions. All he does, _ 
essentially—in fact, all he can do—is to take the 
legalistic figures that are available and reach 
his conclusion that crime, in general, is on the‘ _ 
increase in Puerto Rico. His assumption of an 
over-all increase in crime is, therefore, based on 
a statistical constant” in undétected crime 


‘plus the available figures that do show an in- 


crease. 

The reviewer questions whether the statisti- 
cal refinements the author uses give added in- 
sight into the facts of increase in crime that may 
be noted by inspection of the raw figures. The 
students of comparative criminality. would be 
interested in many of the figures which show 
difference in prevalence of certain types of 
crimes in Puerto Rico, such as crimes of passion 
and premeditated crimes, by way of comparison 
with those in the United States. 


CHARLES ROGLER 
State University of Iowa ps 


Latin America in the Future World. By GEORGE 
Sovre, Davin Erron, and Norman T. 
Hess. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. 
Pp. xiii+372. $3.50; student edition, -$2.50, 


This volume deals with economic and social 
conditions currently prevailing in Latin Ameri- 
ca, with the impact of the second. World War 
on the region, and with desirable policies for the 
immediate postwar period. The “future world” 
referred to in the title is not heaven! Based up- 
on the best available sources‘and written after 
consultation with many Latin Americans, it is 
one of the most significant books that has ap+ 
peared on Latin America in ten years or more. 
Nutrition, housing, health, sanitation, labor, ` 
purchasing power, and the general pattern of 
economic activity are-all briefly but carefully 
surveyed from the viewpoint of a sane liberal- 
ism. The policies proposed for the near future 
are mainly political and administrative, na- 
tional as well as international. 
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` The work is suggestive rather than exhaus- 


“tive, as the authors admit; but it deserves to be 
carefully read by all who desire accurate infor- 
mation regarding the Latin-American peoples. 
For specialists in the field it will serve as an illu- 
minating introduction stimulating investigation 
into the onwership of the region’s resources and 
public services—the most vital subject in inter- 

, American relations. For others it should func- 
tion as a salutary corrective. All south of the 
` Rio Grande is not glamour and romance, siesta 
and fiesta; for most of the people “freedom from 
want” is a state still far away, one to be at- 
tained, perhaps, in a century or two. 


J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


Island Peoples of the Western Pacific, Micronesia 
and Melanesia. By HERBERT W. KRIEGER. 
(‘War Background Studies,” No. 16.) Wash- 
ington: Smithsonian Institution, 1943. Pp. 
iv-+104-++2 maps -+21 pls. 


`The peoples of the South Seas have assumed 
a new importance to us since Pearl Harbor. Here 
is one of the best available brief guides to the 
islands through which we have fought the Japa- 
nese and the peoples who reside thereon. In 
earlier times Micronesia and Melanesia formed 
the stepping-stones for the expanding popula- 
tions of southeastern Asia as they spread 
throughout the Pacific. The complexities of phys- 
ical type, language, and custom give some idea 
as to the length of time involved in thee expansion 
and the variety of the early peop les. 

For both major areas the history, geography, 
_ ‘and patterns of culture are briefly reviewed, and 
then each island group is described in turn. 
Some excellent illustrations give a visual picture 


of the people, islands, and customs which sup-' 


plement the verbal picture. Prospects for the 
future are briefly reviewed. 

Of significance for the social scientist ard the 
contrasts in culture between the coral atolls and 
the high islands, as well as the major differences 

between Micronesia and Melanesia: Of signifi- 
cance for the layman is the fact that we are oc- 
cupying a considerable proportion of these 
islands and will have to face the hard problem 
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of what to do with them after the war is ended. 
The “War Background Studies” of the Smith- 
sonian Institution will be useful as a background 
for peace as well. 
x FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago’ 
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Labor Problems of Africa. By Jonn A. Noon. 
(“African Handbooks,” No. 6.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. Pp. 
i+144. $1.50. ; 

The handbook contains two chapters of gen- ` 
eral introduction, several in which the man- 
power of the various African dependencies and 
of the Union of South Africa is tabulated and 
its distribution among various native and Eu- 
ropean enterprises described, a brief conclusion, 
and a bibliography of ro3 titles of books, articles, 
and reports of governments and commissions. 

The first chapters are as good a summary 
statement as can be found of the processes by 
which people are drawn from native village ag- 
ricultural and pastoral economies into wage 
work for European colonial enterprises produc- 
ing for export markets. The situation in Africa, 
as described by the author, is as yet far from 
that in. which the European entrepreneurs in 
either plantation agriculture or in mining would 
be willing to trust to free movement of labor 
and competitive wages to bring them a labor 
supply. In fact, there seems to be no part of 
the Africa of the Negroes in which the govern- 
mental power is not frankly used to control the 
native labor supply and to keep down wages. 
One might speculate as to whether the peculiar 
combination of circumstances which produced a 
free labor market in Europe and America will 
ever prevail, although that is not a question 
raised by the author. / 

The work is admirable as a handbook. It is 
compact and probably as accurate as is feasible. 
The introductory statements are well designed 
to make the situation understandable. The au- 
thor seems only to assume that the reader will 
have a little knowledge of economics and per- 
haps some of the way in which native village life 
and economy work. 

Everett C. HUGHES 

University of Chicago f 
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Institute, 1945. Pp. xiv-+369. $3.00. An institu- 
tional study of the roles of the executive, the 
board of directors, stockholders, etc. A later part 
deals with the incentives and the professionaliza- 
tion of busiress leadership. 

GOTTSCHALK, Lours; KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE; and 
ANGELL, ROBERT. The Use of Personal Documents 
in History, Anthropology and Sociology. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1945. 
Pp. xlv-+243. $1.50. Each author discusses use of 
such documents in his own field. The section on 
anthropology has an exhaustive bibliography. 

Harm, GEORGE N. International Monetary Coopera- 
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tion. Chapel Hil: “University of North Carolina \ 
Press, 1945. Pp. vilit+355. $4.00. A discussion of 
_ theories and plans. Text of Bretton Woods agree- 
` ments in appendix. 

-` HILTNER, SEWARD (ed.). Clinical Pastoral Training. 
New York: Commission on Religion and Health, 
Federa! Council of the Churches of Christ in 

: America, 1945. Pp. xvit+176, $1.00. This volume 

. is in substance the report of the Pittsburgh Con- 

_ ference on Clinical Training in Theological Edu- 
cation held at Western Theological Seminary on 
June 6 and 7, 1944. Papers presented there have 


` been edited and arranged for the use of churches, - 


theological schools, and clinical training bodies. 


` _ Hopson, Mantey O. International Tribunals: Pasi 


land Future. Washington: Carnegie Endowment 
‘for International Peace and Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1944. Pp. xii+287. $2.50. 


_ Huszar, GEORGE B. DE. Practical Applications of 


_. Democracy. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 
_ Pp. xviiit-140. $2.00. A popular essay on how to 
` learn democracy by practice in Re life, 
‚government, industry, etc. R 

Hort, W. H. Plan for Reconstruction: A Project for 
Victory in War and Peace. New York: Oxford 

: University Press, 1944. Pp. viii+323. $4.50. The 

. author sets up drafts of three model bills for eco- 


= < nomic and-social planning and discusses them 


with relation to the problems he thinks will arise 
after the war. The bills assume British parlia- 
mentary institutions. 

Invirerp, HENRIK F. Cooperative Communities al 

Work. New York: Dryden Press, 1945. Pp. v+ 

-201. $3.00. Brief accounts of several sectarian, 

experimental, and folk co-operative communities, 

with suggestions drawn therefrom for resettle- 

, ment programs. 

KAEMPEFERT, WALDEMAR. Science Today and To- 
morrow. New, York: Viking Press, 1945. Pp. 
vili+279. $2.75. Second of a series began in 1939, 
with added topics and revision of chapters to take 
account of recent advancements. . Chapters 
chiefly on events in the physical and biological 
sciences—exceptions: discussions of socialized 
medicine and of future possibilities in housing. 

“Kyron, Frank’ H., and MERRIAM, THORNTON W. 
The Economic Order- and Religion. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. x+275. $3.00. The 
book consists of two main parts, one by each of 
the authors, arid a brief rebuttal by each. 


Kors, Jous H., and MARSHALL, Douctas G. Neigh- j 


_‘borhood-Community Relationships in Rural Só- 
ciety, Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 

_ November, 1944. Pp. ii-+'ss. 

KRzESINSKI, ANDREW J. National Cultures, Nazism 


and the Church. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 


1945. Pp. ti--128. $1.75. A philosophical and - 
` Monsees, CARL HENRY. Tndustry-Government Co- 


historical treatment. 
. Nazi, Germany’s Foreign Poli eh: Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1945. Pp. ii+-44, $0.50. 
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. Religion nn Nasi ee Boston: Bruce 
‘ Humphries, Int., 1945. Pp. ü+48. $o.5o. ' 

Kurrz, Russet H. (ed.). Social Work Year Book, 
1945: A Description of Organized Activities in So- 
cial Work and in Related Fields. New York: Rus- 

‚sell Sage Foundation, 1945. Pp. ii-+620. $3.25. 

Landis, PAuL H. The Territorial and Occupational 
Mobitity of Washington Youth. (“Rural Sociology 
Youth Series,” Bull. 449.) Pullman, Wash.: Ag- 
ricultural-Experiment Station, State College of 
.Waskington, July, 1944. Pp. ii+66. i 

Levy, Hermann. Retail Trade Associations: A New 
Form of Monopolist Organization in Britain: A Re- 
port to the Fabian Society. New York: Oxford 
-University Press, 1944. Pp. x-+265. $4.00. His- 
tory, present trends, and the influence of the as- . 
sociations upon price and competition. A work of 
original research with extensive bibliography. 

Liprzin, SOLOMON. Germany’s Stepchildren. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1944. Pp. vii-+297. Deals with efforts of a dozen 

_or more notable persons (of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries) to be- both Germans’ and 
Jews. 

Lorwin, Lewis L. Time for Planning. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945: Pp. v-+273. $3.00. A col- 
lection of previously published articles and some 
new chapters. Special attention given to econom- 

‚ ic and labor planning. - 

Lyte, Mary STEWART. Adult Education for Democ- 
racy in Family Life. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate 
Press, Inc., 1944. Pp. zi rór. $2.25. Results of 
a study made i in a rural community to determine 
the eztent of demócracy within families and to 

_ propose an adult education program to increase 
family democracy. 





. LYND, HELEN MERRILL. England in the Eighieen- 


eighties: Toward a Social Basis for Freedom. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. x-+508. 
$4.50. The adaptation of the mores to ‘the de- 
mands of an increasingly complex society and 
the corresponding changes from atomism to col- ° 
lectivism in all the basic institutions, with an 
analysis of the forces resisting and those promot- 
ing change. 

MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW. The Dynamics of Culture 
Change: An Inquiry into Race Relations in Africa. 
New Haven: Yale University Press,’ 1945. Pp. 
xvili+-171. $2.50: Manuscripts posthumously. 
edited by Phyllis M. Kaberry, including some on 
general theory and method, as well as those on 
Africa. 

Mayor’s COMMITTEE ON MARIHUANA. The Mari- 
huana Problem'in the City of New York: Sociologi- 
cal; Medical, Psychological and Pharmacological 
Studies., Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell, Press, | 
1944. Pp. xli-+-220. $2.50. 


operation: A Study of the Participation of Advisory 
Commiitees in Public Administration. Washing- 


. Fon * er um 
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ton, D. C: Public Affairs Press, 1944. Ep. iv+78. 
$1.00. 


` MILBANK MEMORIAL Fonn. Demographic Studies of. 


Selected Areas of Rapid Growth: Proceedings of the 
Round Table on Population Problems: Twenty- 
second Annual Conference of the Milbank Memori- 
al Fund, April 12-13, 1944. New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1944. Pp. iv-+158. $1.90. Papers 
on Japan, India, Europe, the Near East, and 
Egypt, and a general paper on policy in relation 
to areas of heavy population pressure. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATERNAL HEALTH, INC. 
The Abortion Problem: Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence Held under the Auspices of the Natzonal Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health, Inc., at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, June roth and zoth, 1942. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1944. Pp. 
xii-F182. 

NATIGNAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. Dispersal: 
An Inquiry into the Advantages and Feasibility of 
the Permanent Settlement out of Londor and Other 
Great Cities of Offices and Clerical and Adminis- 
trative Staffs. London, New York, and Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. x+96. $1.25. 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. China’s Relief 
Needs. (“Planning Pamphlets,” No, 40.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 
1945. Pp. ii+52. $0.25. 

. Fertilizers in the Postwar Nationa! Economy: 
A Report by the Agriculture Committee cn National 
Policy. (“Planning Pamphlets,” No. 42.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National ‘Planning Association, 
1945. Pp. iv+48. $0.25. 

New YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. The March of 

| Medicine. (“New York Academy of Medicine 
Lectures to the Laity,” No. IX.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. ziv-tı2r. 

_ $1.75. A series of lectures to laymen. Probably of 
most sociological interest are “Moral and Propa- 
ganda,” “Medicine and the Changing World,” 
and “Wars and Epidemics.” 

Noon, JOHN A. Labor Problems of Africa. (“African 
Handbooks,” No. 6.) Philadelphia: University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1944. Pp. ii+144. $1.50. The African in his own 
economy and in the invading European’s econ- 
omy. Treatment of labor problems of various re- 
gions, with some ethnic statistics. 

Noss, THEODORE K. “Resistance to Social Innova- 

- tions as Found in the Literature Regarding In- 
novations Which Have Proved Successful: A 
Part of a Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of 
the Division of Social Sciences in Candidacy for 





the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” Chicago: | 


Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 
1944. Pp. ii+291. The innovations treated are 
parcel post; the cutting of women’s hzir, and the 


’ 


diagnosis and treatment of hookworm. Thereisa 


general analysis of resistance to innovation. 
OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION. American Handbook. 


Washington, D.C.: Public Aitai Press, 1945. 
Pp. iv-+508. $3.75.. j 

ORTEGA, J. (ed.). Mexico’s Role in International In- 
iellectecal Cooperation: Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence Held in Albuquerque, February 24-25, 1944, 
under the Sponsorship of the University of Texas 
and the University of New Mexico. .(“Inter- 
Americana,” Short Papers No. VI.) Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1945. Pp. ' 
iv-+60. $0.65. 

Pantu, Bgora D. (ed.). Consider the Calendar. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1944. Pp. vit 138. $1.25. 
A history of the calendar and of proposed correc- 
tions and a plea that we make the calendar ra- 
tional. Anthropological and historical bibliog- 
raphy. 

PEATTIE, Ropericx. Look to the Frontiers: A Geog- 
raphy for the Peace Table. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. xii+246. $3.00. A 
semipopular presentation of the human geogra- 
phy of possible peace, with emphasis on the rela- 
tion between legal boundaries and geographic - 
boundaries and cultural frontier zones. 


REGIONAL PLAN ASSOCIATION, Inc. The Economic 


Status of the New York Metropolitan Region in 
1944. New York: Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
1944. Pp. xx-+-gı. A study of employment trends 
and prospects in the twenty-two counties of the 
region. Tables and charts, with brief analysis. 


Rerik, TuEovor. The Unknown Murderer. New - - 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. v-+260. 
$3.00. Freudian analysis of the murderer’s un- _ 
consciousness. To the criminologist clues are the 
material evidence; to the psychoanalyst clues are 
the self-revealing mannerisms, habits, and mis- - 
steps which betray motive. Voluminously illus- 
trated with reference to crimes chiefly European. 

Report of the Board of Temporary Trustees of the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions. (“Legislative Document,” No. 20.) Al- 

` bany: Williams Press, Inc., 1945. Pp. i+113. 

ROBBINS, RAINARD B. Railroad Insurance: Favored. 
Treatment versus Uniform Social Insurance. New 
York: American Enterprise Association,. Inc., 
1945. Pp. ii+82. $o.50. 

Rowe, Davin NELSON. China among the Powers. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. 
x-+205. $2.00: The main body of the book treats 
of China’s actual and potential resources for 
military - power: manpower, agriculture, and 
industrial raw materials. 


` RUSSELL, Jonn DALE (ed.). Higher Education in the 


Postwar Period. (“Proceedings of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
1944,” Vol. XVI.) Chicago: University of Chica- 
go, 1944. Pp. vi+16g. $2.00. A symposium of 
thirteen chapters, about equally divided between 
questions of administration and those of general 
policy.. 
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Scamp, CALVIN F, Social Trends in Seattle. (“Uni- 
- versity of Washington Publications in the Social 
“Sciences,” Vol. XIII.) Seattle: University of 


Washington ' Press, 1944. Pp. xii+337. $3.75. 


(cloth); $3.00 (paper). A presentation, largely 
graphic and statistical, of the growth and char- 
acteristics of the population, racial and ethnic 
groups, economic conditions, etc., of ‚Seattle. 
Based on the 1940 census data. 

SCHMITT, BERNACOTTE E. (ed.). Poland. (“United 
Nations Series.”) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1945. Pp. xxili+ soo. 
$5.00. Papers cover geography, racial anthro- 
pology, history, politics, economics, and culture. 

SCHNEIDERMAN, HARRY (ed.). The American Jewish 
Year Book: 5705, Vol. XLVI. Philadelphia: Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America, 1944. Pp. 
xxx-+620, $3.00. 

Scaurrz, Treopore W. (ed.). Food for the World. 

. . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 
ziv+353. $3.75. The Harris Foundation Lectures 
of 1941 at: the University of Chicago, a sym- 
posium by population, agricultural, and nutri- 
tional experts on the problem of balancing food 
production, human fertility, and nutrition. 

SERT, José Luis. Can Our Cities Survive? Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. xii+259. 
$5.00, A richly illustrated report cf the Interna- 
tional Congress for Modern Architecture of the 
‘problems of cities in the modern age and the 
means for their solution. Dwelling, recreation, 
work, and transportation are emphasized as chal- 
lenges to the planner for rebuilding our cities into 
better places in which to live and work. 

SHEPHERD, GEOFFREY. Agricultural Prices after the 
‘War. (Wartime Farm and Food Policy,” No. 
rz.) Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. iit-45. $0.20, 

SMITH, T. Lynn; RODRIGUEZ, Justo Dfaz; and 
Garcia, Lufs ROBERTO. Tabio, estudio de ia 
organizacion social rural (“Tabio, A Study of 
Rural Social Organization”). Bogotá, Colombia: 
Editorial Minerva, Ltda., 1944. Pp. ii+124. A 
monographic study of a community in Colombia: 
demography, agriculture, standard of living, so- 
cial stratification, and chief institutions. 

SOULE, GEORGE; Erron, Davip; and Ness, Nor- 
MAN T. Latin America in the Future World. New 
York and Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1945. Pp. xiii+372. $3.50. Presents a summary of 
economic and social data and discusses postwar 
policies. 


Srurzo, Lutet. Inner Laws of Society: A New Sociol- 
ogy. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1944. Pp. 
XXxVi-+-314. $3.50. The implications of sociologi- 
cal analysis of society from the’ standpoint of 

_ Catholic philosophy. 

SWEEZY, MAxINE. Medical Care for Everybody? 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1945. Pp. ii-+39. $0.15. 

TCHERIXOWER, E. History of the Jewish Labor Move- 
ment in the United States, Vol. II. New York: 
Yiddish Scientific Institute-Yivo, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
ii+318. Except for certain documents reproduced 
in their original languages (English, German, and 
Russian), the volume is written in Yiddish. 

THOMPSON, LAURA, and Josern, Auıce. The Hopi 
Way. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
Pp. ii-++151. $3.00. Emphasis in the monograph 
is put upon the development of personality in 
Hopi society. 

VorcEtn, C, F. and E. W. Map of North American 
Indian Languages. (“American Ethnological 
Society,” Pub. No. 20.) New York: J. J. Augus- 
tin, Inc., 1944. $2.00. 

WEBB, JOHN. Observation on the Sample Censuses in 
Ten Congested Production Areas. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
Pp. ü-+2o, 


. WECKLER, J. E., and HALL, TBEOE, The Police and 


tke Minority Groups: A Program To Prevent Dis- 
order and To Improve Relations between Different 
Racial, Religious, and National Groups. Chicago: 

International City. Managers’ Association, 1944. 

Pp. iv+20. $0.50. 

WEST, James. Plainville, U.S.A. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945. Pp. xviii+238. $2.75. 
Study of a midwestern small town based on field 
observation. Method of selecting community and 
of analyzing data discussed. Bulk of space given 
to analysis of social structure—institutions, as- 
sociations, and classes. 

Wriston, HENRY M. Strategy of Peace. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1944. Pp. vilit-159. 
$1.00. What the United States should do to at- 
tain the purposes of its participation in the war. 

Yuru-Hwa, Lin. The Golden Wing: A Family > 
Chronicle. New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. Pp. üi+ 175. 
$2.00. A detailed account by an anthropologist of 
how Chinese family organization operates in a 
variety of situations. Presented as the narrative 
of-a certain large family. 
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_THE AMERICAN PATTERN OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
IN MICRONESIA: 


LIEUTENANT JOHN USEEM 


ABSTRACT 


$ 
' The destinies of Micronesian peoples are currently ‘under naval military government, and the United 
States i is now committed to continue control in the postwar period. This report examines our first efforts in 
the governing of the Micronesian islands, states some of the difficulties, appraises what has been achieved 
thus far, and suggests a future program of action. It illustrates through the experiences of military govern- 
ment the urgent need to uk) sound sociological principles i ina governing process involving cross-cultural 


relations. 


The United States now exercises control 
over peoples in the Pacific whose very exist- 
ence was unknown to the American public 
a short while ago. In the past we have been 


‘highly. critical of colonial governments in the 


South Seas without having to assume the re- 
sponsibility for formulating a workable pro- 
gram ourselves. Now under United Nations 
Conference on International Organization 
we are committed to govern numerous is- 
lands in the Pacific. l 

_ During the war a temporary military gov- 


This report is an attempt to examine our 
first efforts in the governing of the Microne- 
sian islands so that we may appraise what 
has been accomplished and ascertain what 
remains to be done. The writer in the course 
of the past year visited the Micronesian is-- 


‚ lands currently under American jurisdiction 


ernment administration has’ beer: impro-- 


vised to govern the native populations so as 
to further the successful prosecution of the 
war and to fulfil American obligations under 
international law. Military necessity. dic- 
tated the establishment of Navy’ military 
government in Micronesia. Military expedi- 
ency alone, however, does not offer the an- 


and in addition served as naval military gov- ' 
ernment officer on one of them. 


4 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


‘The exploration of Micronesia by the 
Western world took place all through the 
sixteenth century. But, because of their'un- 
impressive size, limited resources, and: loca- 
tion outside the main routes of world trade 
and travel, they seemed to be of slight value 
to the great powers. In the course of the suc- 


“ceeding century and a half, the expanding 


swer to the question of the means to be used 


or the ultimate ends to be sought. ` 


t The opinions contained in this paper are the 


strued as official or reflecting the views of the Navy 
Department or the naval service at large. 


empires, having acquired most of the prize 
territories of the world, began to annex the 


‚remaining ones. By the latter part of the 


‘ private ones of the writer and are not to be con- 
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nineteenth century, all of Micronesia was 
under: outside control: the Carolines and 
Marianas became. Spanish colonies; the 


94 

ı Marshalls came under German sovereignty; 
and the Gilberts, Ocean, and Nauru islands 
‚were incorporated into the British Empire. 
F ollowing the Spanish-American, ‚War, ‚the 
defeated nation ceded Guam te the United 


a States and: sold the remaining Mariaria in-* 
` terests plus the Carolines to the Gérmans. 
German-held territories after the first World 


War were made League of Nations’ man- 
dates, the Japanese serving as trustees. 


Soon after World War II the Japanese oc-. : 


cupied American and British as in 
Micronesia. 
During the past year Anena displaced 


_ «the enemy in about half òf' the three major - 


archipelagos of Micronesia—the Marshalls, 
the Marianas, and the Carolines. These oc- 
cupied islands contain approximately 56,600 


_ civilians, of whom 31,000 are natives, 22,000 . 
are Japanese, and 3,600 are Koreans, 


BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN ` 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


Military government personnel went 
ashore on D-Day as part of the assault 


`- forces. ‘Their first job was mostly waiting. 


During the. preinvasion bombings the civil- 
ians fled from their homes to protective 
caves behind the Japanese lines. Here, they 
remained during the course of the ‘attack. 


Comparatively few actively aided the enemy : 


in the defense of the island, and.none was of 
any help to the ‘American. armed forces, 
When the Japanese resistance began to col- 
lapse, natives in small groups each night 


. slipped through the enemy ‘lines and sur- 


„rendered. The first to. give themselyes up, 
after: receiving. food and.. medical care, of- 


 fered to retürn to the caves to, persuade the 


others to come. out. Gradually. the bulk of 
the population arrived, but. some - clung 


_ tenaciously to the, security of their. hiding- 


places, and there are still unknown numbers 
on ‘several islands who have yet to surrender. 
The displacement.of Japanese.rule by the 
Americans was.unlike preceding transitions 
‚in Micronesia. Never before had fighting on 
the island accompanied the transfer of .con- 
trol from one nation to another. Even when 
the Japanese forcibly. took, Guam at the out- 


' 
is 
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set of the Pacific war the. conflict had been 
brief and damage to the island had not’been 


, extensive. In,prior, instances the outgoing 
. authorities had:aided the incoming ones. . 
Thus the German administrators helped the 
‘Japanese officials.to establish their colonial 
_ government. In conträst, when the: Ameri- 


cans arrived, there was a complete break 
with life and security of the past. Native, 
villages were uninhabitable. During the 
stay in the.caves the population was with- 
out adequate food, water, clothing, or medi- 
cal care. Many were sick or wounded. The- 
changes made on the islands by American . 


‘engineers were so great ‘that the natives 


could not even locate the exact sites where 


_ their homes. once stood. 


The provision of disaster relief consti- 
tuted the focal point of all initial activities. 


_ Salvaged debris, captured Japanese food 
` -rand medical supplies, and supplemental ma- 


tériel procured fromthe armed forces’ were 


` used to care for the population. Temporary 


camps were hastily constructed, and crude 
sanitary expedients were invoked. As many 
as twenty people were housed in pyramid 
tents which were originally designed for 
eight, and’ two hundred persons occupied 
shacks, twenty by forty feet in size. Despite 
the efforts ‘of the medical staff, the death 
rate was high. Military government officers 
and men worked sixteen to eighteen hours a 
day and subjected themselves to numerous - 


_ military risks in order to obtain needed ma- 


terials located in the zones where the fight- 
ing still continued. This critical period did 
not last long, and, with the arrival of addi- 
tional civilian supplies’ and military govern- 
ment personnel, living conditions improved. 
Building a village’ literally from the 
ground . up is an exceedingly. difficult enter- 
prise. This is particularly. true when much‘ 
of the available equipment used-consists of . 
material damaged by war. Only a few civil- 
ians possess the skills required, and there is 
a constant drain on this labor supply for 
outside activities. At present no community 
is as yet a completed project, but all are in 
progress. 

The | reconstruction ‘of native sodiety 
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proved: to be a more formidable enterprise. 
There was disagreement among the natives 
over what should be revived. There- was 
. little consensus over the exact nature of an- 
cestral ways: individuals live rather than in- 
tellectually comprehend their social pattern. 
Some of the former patterns could rot be in- 
tegrated with the recently acquired ones: It 
was not easy to find substitutes for Japanese 
introductions, and some of the Japanese in- 
novations. were not entirely: undesirable. A 
choice had to be made between recognizing 
native leaders who worked for the Japanese 
or finding a new leadership. Most adminis- 
` trations preferred the old. leaders, but in 
some instances they were so demoralized as 
to: be useless. Community: councils were 
formed and, when given the chance, func- 
‘tioned effectively. Direct rule by military 
government gave way to indirect.rule with 
the men of partial self-government. 


“THE PROCESS OF. GOVERNING 


Interaction between a: governing - body 
and a governed population, especially when 
they stem from different cultural back- 
grounds, generates misunderstandings even 
when the ends sought.are in accord. Fairly 
typical were the experiences of the medical 
staff on one island. Some civilians felt that 
frequent change of their dressings would 
hasten recovery and so at intervals. would 
remove their baridages and ask for new ones. 
Japanese medical practitioners hed incul- 
cated faith in. the curative: properties of 
“shots”; as a result, requests for these were 
far in excess of need. “Seconds” in pills were 
also requested. Attempts to check: the fly, 
the carrier of dysentery, which was a serious 
menace to both civilians and armed forces, 
met with unexpected opposition.. The na- 
tives had: been taught by the Japanese that 
flies were useful to the sugar cane. Hence 
American fly traps were surreptitiously 
opened and the flies released: When the pub- 
lic health officer. built a ‘large model fly to 
show the fly’s .disease-carrying properties, 
the natives gravely examined the specimen. 
` They then counseled the officer not to be 
alarmed. It. was understandable why in 


America, where such big flies existed, there 
would be a serious problem; but there were 
no flies of that dimension on the: island. 
When the-size. of the sample fly was ex- 


_ plained and the speaker proceeded. to dis- 


cuss the microscopic bacteria which could 
not be seen, the response was that such.be- 
lief in evil unseen spirits had been held prior 
to acceptance of Christianity and that there 
was no need to use fairy tales in talking with - 
the islanders, The government census-takers 
and Statisticians were baffled in their efforts 
to reduce native categories to American 
equivalents. Such basic items as marital 
status, family affiliation; age, name, and 
race-were-defined one way by the Navy of- 
ficers and several other ways by the Micro- . 
nesians, 

Governors may try to eliminate. differ- 
ences :by. superimposition :of their prefer- 
ences either by coercion or by persuasion.. 
The governed can attempt to offset the 
power group by overt opposition or covert 
resistance. Both ‚groups might seek to re- 
solve the issue through compromise or either 
can acquiesce in the wishes of the..other. 
This adjustment process, in any case,. will 
affect: the: entire reldtionship. Thus the.. 
Micronesians today evaluate past adminis- 
trations as much in terms of how they han- 
dled controversies.as by what they achieved. 
Similarly civil affairs administrators: are 
more inclined to judge native peoples with 
reference to their responses to proposals 
rather than with regard to their inherent - 
qualities. The naval officers directing Micro- 
nesian communities possessed: the unlimited 
authority intrinsic to a military force. But 
they found it more.effective to reach a com- 
mon understanding than to fall back on. the 
ordering-forbidding technique. Natives were 
universally anxious to co-operate and eager 
to facilitate rather than to Be proposed 
programs, . 

A co-operative: ae however 
amicable; nevertheless encounters critical 
problems which-good will alone will not dis- 
solve. Native class structure with its prefer- 
ential: treatment of élite runs counter to 


‚American ideas of ;democratic. equality, 


\ 
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Thus, in estaklishing the pay rates on an is- 


‘land, the community was disturbed when 


the same wage was given to all persons per- 
forming the same task regardless of social 
position. The military government officers 


‚were unwilling to accept the local racial stra- 


tifications. The disciplining of offenders also 
made apparent fundamental differences in 


` outlook. For example, native customs called 
‚for the male head-of the household to beat 


his wife when she displeased him, and moth- 
ers would punish a disobedient child by 
forcing it to stand with arms overhead in 
the sun for hours at a time. These harsh 
measures upset Americans raised on a chiv- 


` alrous code. In the case of a native who ran- 


amuck, wounding two members of his own 
family and a soldier and killing an M.P., the 
island’s traditional way of handling cases of 
this nature was to destroy the entire family 
of the criminal and burn all their personal 
belbngings. American norms in such in- 
stances overrode nativecustoms even though 


` in theory the emphasis was upon the preser- 
. vation of native mores. 


A more persistent though less dramatic 
problem was that of securing joint decisions 
that truly reflected the interests of both the 
governing and the governed. The Microne- 
sians have so long played the role of subordi- 
nates that they have developed fixed habit 


_ patterns for this status. Hence when called 
‚upon to assume a role in policy-making, 


heretofore denied them, they make deci- 
sions which would call forth in themselves 
previously established emotional responses 
of subordinates. Intellectually they could 
assume co-ordinate status, but habitual an- 
ticipatory behavior led them to act as super- 
ordinates to themselves. Often the course of 
action they suggested was more demanding 
on themselves than any native traditions or 
American standards warranted. It was very 
difficult to ascertain how the islanders felt 
‘on controversial subjects, for they would 
never object outwardly to any proposal, re- 
gardless of its inherent demerits. They 
would not express their wishes unless spe- 
cifically asked to do so, and then the usual 
response was to do whatever the governors 
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wished them to do. The latter would then 
state that they would like to do what the . 
people desired. After some hesitation a defi- 
nite preference would be forthcoming with 
many apologies, It was not always easy for 
an official who was working under pressure, 
confronted by numerous problems requiring 
immediate action, to operate at this slow 
pace. That the democratic process was put 


-into operation at all reflects the spirit which 


permeated the entire relationship. 

The formal policies of an organization de- 
fine its frame of reference, but the personali- 
ty makeup of its key personnel determines 
what it does. This is especially true in a pri- 
mary group. A small homogeneous popula- 
tion can be influenced in any given direc- 
tion by its leaders far more completely than 
a larger society. Civil affairs officers oper- 
ated within such a framework. Military gov- 
ernment included men with a wide variety 
of backgrounds who held equally divergent 
views. There are several ordinary organiza- 
tional restrictions on individual deviation 
from group norms: an established routine, 
a fixed set of operating procedures, the su- 
pervision of higher authority, and the reac- 
tions of the governed. These checks were in- 
applicable to civil affairs administration. 
The military government organization is . 
too young to have developed any extensive- 
set of rules, the constant occurrence of emer- 
gencies precluded the establishment of fixed 
procedures, the distance from higher com- 
mand meant: there was little control over 
local decisions, and the submissive-sub- 
servient attitudes of the natives prevented 
them from exercising any.strong check. 
Hence, civil affairs officers in immediate 
command of an island were fairly free to act 


‘as they saw fit. At one extreme were those 
. who regarded the native population as ene- 


my nationals who were to be given the mini- 
mum aid necessary for survival. Civilians 
were confined to-camps where they were 
heavily guarded. Law and order were the 
criteria of good government. Fraternization 
between the military and civilians was dis- 
couraged. No rehabilitation was attempted; 
civilians were expendable in any way con- 
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venient to the armed forces, At the other 
end of the continuum were officers who 
viewed the islanders as friendly neutrals who 
should be restored as soon as possible to a 
working society. They gave native leader- 
ship a free hand in running their own society. 


As soon as possible the refugee camps were _ 


replaced by new-native villages.- All efforts 
were made to move from emergency relief 


to economic self-dependency. The revival of 


the indigenous ‘social systems was encour- 
aged. As is so often true in ideological con- 
flicts, most of the civil affairs personnel 
tended to hold a middle position. Where of- 
ficers:on the same military government staff 


firmly held divergent views, the. program 


moved in several different directions at the 
same time. No two islands are being. admin- 
istered in the same way. 

The administration of civilian affairs can- 
not be reduced to a problem in logic. The 
cult of intellectuality is a basic American 
trait: no one is willing to. concede that his 
behavior is motivated by other than scien- 
tific-rational principles. Yet in the uncom- 
fortable, insecure, and confused conditions 
of war there.are many frustrations which 
are expressed in nonrational actions. The 
needless destruction of captured food stock 
piles by ‘the armed forces occurred on every 
island. Similarly, the. fetish: of souvenir- 
gathering led troops, including generals .as 


well as G.I.’s, to acquire civilian goods in' 


great quantities which after a short while 
they discarded as useless, scattering them 
all over the countryside:.Native.stores were 


looted, and those items not-taken were de- 
molished. Bulldozer operators have a psy- 


chology all their own.-In clearing an area, 
any obstacle in the neighborhood is a chal- 
lenge and must be knocked: down. Native 
buildings not destroyed in the fighting sud- 
denly disappeared. These practices were 
rationalized on the grounds that “it’s all Jap 
stuff anyway.” No appeal by the military 
government officers to the.combat forces 
that such activities were Unwarranted had 
any effect. ' 
The operation of military government it- 
self displays what to the outsider would 


` 
1 


` issue from divergent perspectives. 


seem to be peculiar actions and yet to the . 
insider appeared to be rational acts in terms 
of the definition of the situation. Any social 
organization generates patterns in response , 
to its in-group processes of interaction - 
which are not necessarily connected with 
its primary functions. Within the institu-. 
tional hierarchy there is usually a hiatus 
between policy-makers and technical ad- 
ministrators. The two groups view the same 
This 
schism was heightened in the case of mili- 
tary government by the fact that the policy- 
makers were professional military men and 
that the administrators were drawn from 
civilian professions. The former have the 
power to issue commands, but the latter, 
through their interpretations and execution ' 


‘of the orders, determine what is actually 


done. Both felt their reasoning to be’ unas- 
sailable, and in some instances the clash of 
opinions was sharp. Such a conflict occurred 
when .a medical officer decided that the 
civilians were too ill to work and that em- 
ployment might be fatal. To this the Army 
colonel in command replied, “What differ- 
ence does it make if they die? Put them to: 
work at once.” In another case a Navy cap- 
tain’s declaration that Micronesians were 
nothing but a “bunch of niggers like those 
in the South and should be used as servants” 
provoked a spirited reaction from his staff, 
who maintained that not only was his physi- 
cal anthropology faulty but also that the 
natives should devote their efforts to re- 
building their own communities rather than 


‘merely serving officers of high rank. Island: 


garrison commanders having limited sup- 
plies are harassed by the incessant requests 
for goods for civilians and annoyed by the 
way civil affairs officers concern themselves 
with native customs even when they dis- 
commode projected plans. The story. of The 
Bell for Adano had its counterparts in the 
Pacific. But more often some type of com- 
promise was worked out. 

Similarly within. any institution, individ- 
uals will vie for status. An officer’s need for - 
ego gratification would find expression in 
maneuvering for power within the organiza-' 


A 
8 
tion at the expense of the program itself.-So, 
too, in order to gain its immediate goals,‘de- 
partments competed with one another and 
countermanded one another’s orders. The 
division of labor which-departmentalization 
represents is vitally necessary. But without 
strong ‘leadership “topside,” there is ‘no in- 
' tegration at. the lower: levels.. These actions 
cannot be justified on ground: of logic, but 
they are nevertheless a part of social reality 
and therefore cannot be ignored. It was hard 
- for any individual to retain a full perspec- 
tive. In'no case, however, have these divi- 
sive elements disrupted the whole or reduced 
- the larger programs to impotency. The bal- 
ancing force under these circumstances was 
the undivided desire of. all for: finding some 
solution to the common problems, 


CULTURAL CONFIGURATION AND ADMIN- . l 
ISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


‘The value systems of the various ethnic 
‚groups and of the American administrators 
profoundly affected their interrelationships. 
They influenced not only formal ‘relation: 
ships but also the: Personal tome a 
interaction.: ` 

The differences in N be 
tween the Americans and'Micronesians con- 
stantly require conciliation. Americans by 
upbringing are relatively uninhibited. They 
‚have few doubts about their ability to ac- 
complish anything desired and freely express 
their views. They have: little insight. into 
' exotic mores, ‘regarding them: as curious 
rather than as cultural compulsives. They 
are direct‘ in ‘manner of approach and im- 
patierit-with delays and imbued with mid- 
dle-class respectability and ideals of person- 
al. cleanliness, industry, marital: fidelity, and 
group loyalty: Americans assume that any- 
one holding points of view different from the 
ones they expound will make them known, 
and they are-not flattered by being obsequi- 
ously deferred io as masters. In contrast, the 
Micronesians are humble. Having been’sub- 
dued-for so long, they are hesitant about ex- 
pressing their views, and they approach 
their goals by indirection. Their values are 
“those of Océanic peasantry;'there'is no pre- 
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mium oe on the display of cleanliness 
nor-anything to be gained by a.reputation as 
a-hard worker. Native definitions of person- 
al morality do not correspond to Western 
standards. The structure.of Micronesian so- 
cial institutions differs in many basic ways 
from American patterns, and so each pro- 
posed governmental .action required rein- 
terpretation in terms of native social organ- 
izations. Similarly, Micronesian mores con- 
stantly had to be explained to the Americans 
in order to clarify what was- pene: done by 
the community. ` 

Because neither Amedeus nor Microne- 
sians possess a single, integrated mode of be- 
havior, there is confusion in the minds of 
each group'about'the other. The Americans 
were: ambivalent in their attitudes toward 
many fundamental issues. Sometimes they 
were extremely generous in: the provision of 
goods to the'natives and at other times de- 
nied them essentials.on the basis that.it was 
needless coddling. Americans think of them- 
selves as democratic and yet regard the Mi- 
cronesians as inferior. They speak of libera- 
tion and: concomitantly impose rigorous 
control over native affairs. They insist that 


‘they are'motivated only by an objective in- 


terest in getting the natives out of the way 
of the armed forces and simultaneously are. 
extremely ‘anxious’ that .the natives like 
them. They declare that only voluntary 
workers: are used, but, when. individuals ° 
choose: not. to work, coercion is employed. 
They proclaim a desire.to preserve the in- 
digenous: culture and' are. pleased when the: 
natives emulate American ways. The Mi- 
cronesians, too, as-a result of acculturation 
processes, are divided among themselves on 
many issues. Older and younger generations 
differ as much as do the two age levels in the 
United States. When confronted with a de- 
cision, the older folks think in terms of an- 
cestral modes of action, and the younger age 
groups are: guided in their responses by 
“modern”. ways learned from the Japanese. 
Even within the same individual, the tradi- 
tional and newer modes exist side by side, 
resulting in mixed emotions and concede 
tory. behavior patterns. 


... 
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- „There are no short cuts to.the adjusting 
process. In.general, the-Micronesians yielded 
more often than the Americans. The latter 
were not,: however, unbending, and. they 
made ‘great: efforts ‚to discover procedures 
that would.be meaningful to the natives:: 
Each group was änxious’to understand the 
` other. The first barrier-which had to be sur- 
mounted was one of communication. Few. 
Americans. knew the-.local language and 
equally few islanders were:adept ir: the use 
. of. English. The lingua: franca’ became Japa- 
nese. “Even this medium: had: limitations: 
only some -of. the ‘officers. and. chiefiy the 
younger natives spoke Japanese.:with any 
degree. of fluency. This trying situation was 
partially overcome by improvising a modi- 
fied pidgin created on the spot.Interpreters 
came to the rescue when.the question: under 
discussion involved more subtle or abstract 
concepts. A second impediment: concerned 
the preconceptions of.each other. American 
notions of South Seas. society as: primitive 
. did! not make sense: Remnants of pre-war 
material goods ‚such: as: sewing. machines, 
electric lights, radios, moving: pictures,-and 
high-heeled shoes helped to-dispel tae Amer- 
ican stereotypes of the South Seas: Perhaps, 
the major factor which changed' the Ameri- 


cans’ oversimplified picture of the “aborigi- _ 


nal society’” was the discovery that natives 
displayed a range: of.-personalities compa- 
rable in spread: to that ofan: pa rural 
, town in America.: oc io 

. Likewise: the islanders’ begia to: ‘ander. 
stand. the Americans. Military government 


personnel had: the feeling’ that :they were ' 


constantly watched, not ‘in:-a..suspicious 


manner, but: out’ of .curiosity.. Newspapers, . 


magazines, .and moving pictures from the 
States were.studied avidly to see how:Amer- 
icans lived at home.-Everyone tried to learn 
English.. Native women-asked :innumerable 
questions about. American women. Men and’ 
boys crowded ‘around’ bulldozers, jeeps, and: 
airplanes at every’ opportunity to examine 


and admire: American ingénuity. The un-. 


predictability of: Americans at first confused 
them, but they gradually. learned -how.to 
deal;with their governors..'The first: step in 
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differences:between- Americans. The second 
was the.learning of the symbols: which elicit 
favorable responses. Old hands ‘at. playing 
the role of. subordinates, the Micronesians 


for getting along with their rulers. Gradual- 


ly mutual ‘understanding. and iss de» 


veloped. - 

Relationships with the Japanese. nd 
Korean civilians. were complicated by their 
political status. The former were enemy. na- 
tionals,-and .the latter.were potential allies. 


Hence theoretically the Japanese were.to be. 


dealt with. more severely ‘and Koreans with 


“99° 


‘that direction ‚was the-recognition of the =. 


“quickly developed the riecessary techniques _ 


greater considération..Actually, this did not 
occur. ‘All: groups:‘were: placed under: the ' 


same security restrictions.. The pathetic 


state of the Japanese soon elicited American `+ 


sympathies so:that they. were given as much 
aid as-other groups. No: preferential treat- 
ment was accorded: to; the Koreans; they. 
were found to be no more friendly and:often 
were: more: ‘difficult to as with than other 
groupa 

-The Japanese, daring ny contacts, were 


intende afraid of the. Americans, When 


this anxiety- subsided, they resigned them- 


selves ‘to,a stolid acceptance of the inevi-- 


table. They passively submitted to all edicts 
and were. apathetic: and nonco-operative. 


American ways of: doing things were incom- 


prehensible, and the contradictory orders 
issued -confirmed their convictions. that 


r 


Americans: were queer people. To Koreans . 


the upheaval was just one more: chapter in 
a lifetime of ‘oppression. Having .been. ex- 
ploited for generations, they expected noth- 
ing else. . Declarations of liberation were 
meaningless, for there. was nothing in their 
background: to indicate what it meant. The 
Koreans: Were suspicious of Americans: but 
not hostile. They: were a defeated: people, 
prepared to accept. and:conform to what- 
ever their. new masters: ordered. In the suc- 
ceeding-months of::daily!contact, these atti- 
tudes changed. With the- continued evidence 
of fair. play, the rendering of medical-care 
for the sick, and the provision of food, cloth- 


ing, and shelter;. they grew: more friendly.’ 


Too 


Still this did not wipe out the cultural 
gaps. Americans were indignant over the re- 
fusal of the Japanese to care for orphan chil- 
_ dren who belonged to no surviving family 
‚and over the numerous spurious excuses the 

Koreans gave for being unable to. work. 
They resented the careless sanitary prac- 
tices of both groups. The term. “gooks” 
summarized their feelings toward these 
Orientals. The Japanese, in turn, have not 
been won over to a deep and abiding love of 
all things American. They are not recon- 
ciled to defeat and assume that the Japa- 
nese armed forces will some day restore 
them to their earlier status, Japanese and 
. "Koreans feel uneasy under American rule: 

‚they would rather be told what to do than 
be askéd to share in the making of democrat- 
ic decisions. They seek certitude and so are 
upset by the present instability; one day 
. they are invited to express ‘their views and 
the next they are penalized for doing so. 
. Sometimes salvage collection. for personal 


use is encouraged and other times it is for- 


bidden. The kind of clothing that may be 
worn has changed several times. Intermit- 
tently security restrictions are relaxed, and 
then suddenly, without any apparent cause, 
‘elaborate controls are once more ‘placed on 
them. 

It was only natural for the civilians to ` 
compare current conditions with thòse of 
the past. In objective terms, the welfare of 
the population is much poorer now: The 
‘quality of the Japanese administration of 
the mandates has been underestimated by 
Americans. Emotional reactions to all 
things Japanese has produced a tendency to 
assume that all the enemy’s actions were 
malevolent: This attitude is not only con- 
trary to reality but also prevents a realistic 
comprehension of the situation. The Japa- 
_ nese may have been.motivated by purely 
selfish reasons, but they nevertheless ‘pro- 
vided a high material standard of living and 
security. Their South Seas Bureau adminis- 
tered the mandates in a manner not unlike 
other colonial governments elsewhere. Mod- 
ern sanitation facilities were introduced, 
hospitals were built, and medical care was 
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fice: an and masons Japan 
were brought to the islands to build wooden 
and concrete homes to replace the .less 
healthful grass shacks. Aged workers were 
pensioned, labor contracts were -honored, 
and labor relations were amicable. There 
are few reports of brutality. Wages were 
relatively high—in some: cases higher than 
either those currently being paid or the 
scale of other Pacific colonial areas. The 
armed forces were prohibited from molest- 
ing native women. Schools, roads, and other 
public facilities were built at the expense of 
the Japanese South.Seas Bureau. Taxes 


_ were nominal, and before the war the re- 


strictions on the natives. were not regarded 
by them as odious. . 

The Micronesians do not “regard the 
Americans. as liberators who saved them 


` from an awful fate; they know that, had the . 


invasion not.taken place, their lives would 
not now be so disorganized. But there is no 
resentment against. Americans for having 
come and destroyed their way of living. The 
war is accepted as given and the accom- 
panying chaos as inevitable. The natives 
are deeply impressed by. the kindness and 
generosity of Americans. That an army 
would take time and use precious supplies. to 
care for the islanders in the midst of hard 
fighting could not be reconciled with Japa- 


nese tales of how Americans act. In some 


respects the Americans are viewed more fa- 
vorably than the Japanese. The former ' 
rulers had placed a ceiling on opportunity, 
and this was deeply resented. Micronesians 
were not permitted to attend the higher 
schools; nor were they eligible for any of the 


_ responsible’ positions in government. . The 


direct intervention of the Japanese in na- 
tive affairs caused social turmoil; it .dis- 
turbed the established relationships between ° 
the chiefs and the people and upset the 
functioning of native organizations. The 
caste system in which the Japanese were 
deemed inherently superior to Micronesians 
was unacceptable to these.proud, sensitive 
people. The Japanese South Seas Bureau’s 
program of modernization weakened native 
institutions -without providing adequate 
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substitutes. Thus the shift from collective 
to individual enterprise, the curtailment of 
the gift exchange system, the liquidation of 
clan-held lands, the revision of the matri- 
lineal family organization—all confused the 
mores on the rights and duties of the mem- 
bers of the group. Today the Micronesians 
feel that Americans have their interests at 
heart and that these- objectional practices 
will not occur again. 


PROSPECTUS 


Through its Navy military government 
in Micronesia, America is now directing the 
destinies of Pacific peoples. The initial ef- 
forts, in view of the lack of prior experience 
and the multiple problems facing the organ- 
ization, have been eminently suczessful. Its 
achievements can be measured partly in 
terms of the universal desire of the Microne- 
sians to remain permanently under Ameri- 
can jurisdiction. It is evidenced in the aid 
the natives are giving voluntarily to the 
war effort. It is discernible in the improve- 
ments in living and health conditions since 
the beginning of American rule. Present 
well-being, however, does not obscure the 
widespread anxiety over the future. What 

‘will happen after the war is over is the sub- 

ject of the deepest concern among the peo- 
ples of Micronesia. It is apparent to all that 
the islands are not economically self-de- 
pendent or capable of operating politically 
as an independent state. ~ 

We have much to gain by a sound ad- 
ministration of Micronesia and equally 
much to lose if we fail. Not only is our future 

"security involved but also our status in the 
world community. In terms of warld society, 
Micronesia is inconsequential in size. Yet 
how we act in the Pacific will indicate to the 

.peoples elsewhere how we regard subordi- 
nate populations. In the past America as a 
nation has been the symbol of political lib- 
erty: whether as a trustee we can represent 
internationally the high moral principles 
that we proclaim remains to be demon- 
strated in practice. 

Fortunately, there is no fundamental 
conflict in Micronesia between native and 


IOI 
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American interests. By the establishment 
of an enlightened program, we can maintain 
_ both our own security and the well-being of 
the Micronesians. The means for achieving 
this goal cannot be reduced to any simple 
formula. Still the problems are not so com- 
’ plex as to be beyond effective control. The. 
prerequisite is a coherent, positive national 
policy backed by an informed public opin- 
ion. Neither of these now exists. Perhaps 


` the first step toward that end would be the 


dissemination of accurate, realistic informa- 

tion. Thus far the press has limited its re- - 
ports to the more bizarre aspects of native 
life, and the debates which are now taking 
place in “study clubs” reveal a complete 
absence of the basic facts. The average 
American’s knowledge of the South Seas is 
fantastic; there is a vast educational job to 
be done. The second step is the develop- 
ment of a responsible, permanent adminis- 
tration. Military government is an emer- 
gency war measure, and, with the coming. 
of peace, a new organization based on the 
principles of the San Francisco Conference 
is needed. Perhaps an assistant secretary 
of the Navy directing a civilian staff would 
enable the armed forces to exercise a voice _ 
in Micronesian affairs and yet free it of a 
type of activity not inherent in a military 
structure. Civil service by offering rewards 
commensurate with professional training 
and ability might attract men who now 
gladly serve at`low incomes for patriotic 
motives. Unlike other colonial nations, we 
lack a tradition of careers in foreign service. 
Our men now think of foreign duty largely 
in terms of the duration of the war. If prop- 
er inducements were forthcoming, the high’ 
quality of personnel so urgently needed may 
be procured. The alternative proposal—to . 
continue the Micronesian islands under a ` 
mandate system with several nations par- 
ticipating in their control—will face the 
same basic issues, namely, the establish- 
ment of a sound administrative policy. 

The bases for a sound administration of 
Micronesia can be stated in three general 
propositions. First, indirect rule. The na- 
tives are fully capable of running their own 
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‚ internal affairs, and we know too little about 
native society to intervene effectively. By ° 


working with rative leaders and the indige- 
nous native organizations, the existing so- 
cial order will be strengthened. Moreover, 
it would remove one of the major objections 


‘the Micronesians had to the Japanese prac- 


tice of direct rule—absence of a sense of con- 
trol over their own destiny. All that’ the 


‘islanders require is technical aid, guidance 


in dealing with out-groups, and the oppor- 
tunity to reconstruct their own community. 

Second, economic rehabilitation. We have 
a-moral obligation as well as a legal one un- 


- ` der international law to help the natives 


back to economic self-dependency. Further- 
more, it would be to our own benefit to re- 


place the present costly relief program with 


one in which the islanders could provide for 
their own neecs. This initially entails the 
provision of supplies for rebuilding homes, 
native industrizs, farming, and fishing. It 
also means re-establishing a balanced money 
economy—unfreezing funds so that local 


capital is available, paying a higher wage to . 


provide greater purchasing’ power, selling 
manufactured goods at a reasonable price, 
and compensating for lands confiscated and 
property destroyed. (The last might be 


made one of the reparation costs to be. 
`- charged against Japan in the peace treaty.) 
The Micronesians probably will never be 


economically self-sufficient, but, with tan- 
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gible aid, the natives may contribute a 
greater share of their own upkeep. , 
Third, acculturation. The Micronesians 
are intelligent, able peoples. The Japanese 
limited their’ educational opportunities. An 
adequate school system would help the na- 
tives adjust to living in a world society. Ac-- 
culturation has been under way for over'a 
century and’ is now taking: place under 


_ American control. It cannot: be stopped, 


nor do the natives wish to return to their 
ancient ways of living. The task is therefore 
one of easing the adjustment and insuring 
that the best features of Western civiliza- 
tion are disseminated without disrupting 
local social organization. 


In any event the nation is committed to 
assume some responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of. Micronesia. The principle of 
trusteeship incorporated in the San Francis- 
co Conference provides the framework with- 
in which these islands will be administered. 
By these provisions the United States will 
continue to play an active role in the direc- 
tion of civil affairs in Micronesia. We have 
barely begun the difficult job of developing 
governing techniques, and we have yet to 
formulate clearly our goals in the Pacific. 
The art of governing deserves our’ best 
thought and effort, for our future is inex- 
tricably tied up with it, 
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' Social status, as ' described byin income and religion, largely determines a a person’ s vote and other Se of ` 
his political behavior. The voting trend in New York City over a long period appears, to be a function of social 


status. Group membership is.more impor} ant than party platforms or exposure to. propaganda in determining $ 
the voter’s choice. Whete the voter’s opinion conflicts with the established party line, the party program is - 


interpreted.in terms of-the individual’s own.desires’and beliefs. Those least aware of differences between the 


parties and. least convinced that the outcome of the election will affect.them personally are most likely to. 


change parties, 


`- All recent studies in i the field of piblic. 
opinion stress the high correlation between 
the voter’s socioeconomic status and his 
voting tendency. The importance of the 
voter’s economic status and his pa-ty prefer- 
‘ence is not necessarily known. The recent 
study by Lazarsfeld; Berelson, and Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice, established the signifi- 
cance of religion and residence as well as 
economic status in predicting a 
vote. 


The present study is an endeavor. to find. 
- whether the same factors operating in mid- 
' western Erie County, with its half-rural, - 
half-small-town population, are effective in . 
a large metropolitan community,’ It in-. 


1 The study’ was planned and supervised by the 
staff of the Social Research Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Sociology, City College. The interview- 
ing and the coding of the schedules were undertaken 
by students from the departments of sociology or 


psychology in Barnard College (x1 students), Brook- . 


lyn College (33), City College (r2), Hunter College 
(50), and Queens College (13). The atithor is indebt- 


ed to Professors Agnes. Byrnes, Daniel Katz, S. ` 


Stanfield Sargent, Herbert Stroup, and, Kimball 
Young for their assistance in obtaining the co:opera- 
tion of the’ students in the above-named colleges; 
and to Professor Samuel Joseph, ‘director of the 
Laboratory, for his kind permission to use.the facili- 


ties of the Laboratory for-tlie execution of this. study.’ 


` = The study is based on a representative sample 
of five hundred New .Yorkers, chosen by residence 
within the city, rent, religion, sex, and age. Accord- 


-ing to recent estimates, the city is about equally di- 


vided among the three major faiths, with a slightly 
higher proportion of Catholics. The three religious 
groups differ with regard to education and economic 


status, The Protestants, with the highest average ` 


income, also include the largest proportion ‘of per- 


person’s 


u. 


- quires into the influence of socioeconomic ` 
‘factors on political awareness and political 


action as well as the relative importance of 


party programs and the voters’ opinions | 
. with regard to the main national and inter- 


national issues on the decisions of New 
Yorkers. Finally; the relationship between 
voting-trends in the last three En 
elections and socioeconomic factors .. 
analyzed. l , ae 


I. POLITICAL AWARENESS AND 
‘POLITICAL ACTION , 


Political awareness.3—Political activity 


among different groups of the population 


may be ‘assumed to be related to the: sig- 


nificance its members ascribe to- political 
events such as elections. The analysis of 
voting behavior in different socioeconomic 


groups is, therefore, preceded by a study óf © 
the relative importance different groups at- - 


tributed to the 1944 presidential election, 


Not all New Yorkers‘ considered the 
election to be of real importance for the na- | 


tion or themselves. Approximately . seven 
out of every. ten thought that it would © 


“make a real difference who wins in the, 


sons who completed high school or attended college. 
On the other extreme we find the Catholics, who fur- 


nish the majority of persons in the lowest-income . 


groups and whose educational leveli is the lowest of 
all three groups. - S 


3 “Political awareness” has been defined for pur- 


- poses of this study in terms of the respondent’s be~ 
liefs concerning the importance of the election gener- ' 


ally and for him personally. 
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present election.” Only three out of ten be- 
lieved that the “outcome of the election 
would affect them personally” (see Table 
2). 

As would be expected, the amount of 
education is related to the extent of political 
awareness. However, differences in religion 
were far more important than educational 
differences in determining the extent of a 


‘person’s political awareness. On each edu- 


cational level the Catholics were least im- 
pressed by the significance of the election, 


-and the Jews the most convinced that the 
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tion in political action in the steadily declin- 
ing proportion of nonvoters. 

The increase in the proportion of voters 
between 1936 and 1944 was greatest among 
Jews of low and medium income,‘ followed 
by Catholics of middle and upper income 
groups. Only Protestants with low incomes 
fail to show an increase in the proportion of 
voters. i 

The nature of this trend becomes even 
more apparent if we disregard differences in 
economic status. In 1936 the Protestants 
were the most frequent voters, but in 1944 


TABLE 1* ; 
1 
POLITICAL AWARENESS, BY RELIGION AND BY EDUCATION 





PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS STATING 
THAT OUTCOME OF ELECTION MAKES 
A DIFFERENCE 





PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS STATING , 
Tuar Ourcome or ELECTION 








RELIGION 
Grammar High and 
School College 
All religions..... Per 67 77 
Catholie........... Si 70 
Protestant......... 77 72 
Jewish............ 95 89 
No, of cases........ 184 306 








Arrects THEM PERSONALLY 
. Grammar High and 
Total School _ College Total 
72 © 23 34 30 
61 15 24 20 
73 20 34 30 
gt 37 43 "4m 
490 184 302 | 490 





* This table gives only the percentage of persons in each group who believe that the outcome of the election 


makes a difference. The figure in 


outcome of the election was of importance 
to the nation and to themselves. ` 
Political activity —The extent to which 
any group becomes politically active is de- 
termined not only by political awareness but 
also by the amount of time and energy 
specific activities require. While 84 per cent 
of all New Yorkers interviewed vated in the 
last presidential election, only ı5 per cent 
had “ever written letters to their congress- 
men” and a mere zo per cent were “mem- 
bers of any political club or organization.” 
The present study does not indicate 
whether participation in terms of letter- 
writing or membership in political organi- 
zation has risen among various social 
groups during the last decade. However, 
there is evidence of an increased participa- 


ni 


the zrammar-school column for Catholics means that 51 per cent of the total 
group think that it makes a difference who wins, while the 
table. The same procedures have been used for Tables 2 a 


49 per cent who did not think so are omitted from the 
3- 


theirs was the largest proportion of non 
voters. A partial explanation may be the im- 
pact of the war on both religious minorities. 
Jews and Catholics in New York City are 
first- or second-generation Americans. As 
such, theyaremoreclosely identified with the 
population of their home countries and may 
be more aware of the effect of recent political | 
events abroad and at home. 

The Jews, particularly, became extreme- 
ly conscious of the Fascist danger. Among 
the Catholics, foreign events appear to have 
had a more indirect influence. In compari- 


4The term “low income” refers to all families 
which earned less than $2,500 annually; “medium 
income,” to families whichearned between $2,5ooand 
$5,000 annually; “high income,” to families which 
earned more than $5,000, 


ie 


a 


son: with the Jews they show a low level of ~ the greater proportion of “letter-writers 


political. awareness. The proportion of 


Catholics who thought the outcome of the . 


election in 1944 was important was small- 
er than that of the two other religious 
groups. Moreover, many of the “new Catho- 
lic voters’! did not think that the sutcome 
of the election made any difference. There- 
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among Jews and Catholics. While there are 
practically no differences in the proportion 
of lower- and upper-class New Yorkers writ- 
ing letters to their congressmen, it is in- 


teresting to note the absence of letter-` 


writers among Protestants of low income as 


well as the fact that only Republican voters - 


‘TABLE 2 
PROPORTION OF NEW YORKERS WRITING LETTERS TO THEIR 


CONGRESSMEN, BY VOTE AND RELIGION 

















RELIGION i PERSONS VOTING FOR: 
ECONOMIC k 
Stratus Torar 

Catholics Jews ` Protestants | Roosevelt Dewey 
Allincome groups... ı2 ` 20 -8 18 10 I5 
Low........ era 10 23 o 18 2 14 
Medium or high.... 13 17 19 16 16 16 
Number ........... 166 ' 141 88 ‘260 125 385 

pT i TABLE 3 


PROPORTION OF VOTERS IN SIX STATUS GROUPS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 
` POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS, BY ROOSEVELT AND DEWEY VOTERS 











"Low Income Meprux anp Hıca Income 
VorERs 
Catholics| Jews pia Catholics} Jews a 
Percentage of members.......... 12° 8 o II 3 19 
Roosevelt voters............0. 10 8 o It 3 7 
Dewey voters... ........000.000- 2 o o o. o I2 
No. of voters reporting. . Peter 106 50 32 57 88 57 





y 


fore, the increase in political] activity among 
' Catholics can hardly be attributed to the 


direct impact of foreign events.- Foreign 
events, however, could still have had an 
indirect effect on the Catholic group, per- 
haps through the personal. solicitation of 
politically conscious leaders among them. 

The greater interest in voting among re- 
ligious minorities in 1944 is paralleled by. 


£ New voters are defined here as persors who vot- 
ed in 1944 for the first time. Most of them were 
above thirty years of age and could have voted in 
1936 or 1940 but failed to do so. 


with higher incomes write to their congress- 
men (Table 2). 

Membership in the major party organi- 
zations in New York City is also definitely 
aligned along the lines of social status. Most 


members of the Republican party organiza- 


tions supporting Dewey enjoy the highest 
social status, the middle- and lower-class 
Protestants. None of the lower-class Prot- 
estants or middle- and upper-class Catholics 


reported membership in political organiza- 


tions. (Table 3) . 
Among the Roosevelt voters who be- 


Ios * 





` 
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‚ longed to a political organization, Catholics 
formed the majority, particularly in the 
‘group with lower incomes. In the groups of 
middle and upper income participation ex- 


ists on a somewhat broader basis, although ` 


Catholics again constitute the majority of 
club members. The Jews, in spite of their 
high level of political awareness or political 
interest, are less organized than either 
Catholics or Protestants. Relatively very 
‘few Jews belong to political organizations. 


The distribution of .club members no > 


longer parallels the distribution of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican vote in the city. 


\ -` 
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IL. SOCIAL STATUS AND THE VOTE 


The vote follows staius lines Social 
status, defined by income and religion, al- 
so determines voting behavior. Lazarsfeld 
and his associates state that “social char- 
acteristics determine political preference.” 
Party preferences of the 1940 Erie County 
voter were determined to a large extent by 
religion and income. Low income predis-. 
posed a person to vote Democratic; high 
income, to vote Republican. Catholics tend- 
ed to vote the Democratic ticket more often 
than Protestants. A Catholic of low income, 
therefore, would be more strongly predis- 


CHART I 


PROPORTION OF DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN VOTES IN NEW YORK City 
BY INCOME AND BY RELIGION, 1944 


Low INCOME 





MEDIUM AND HIGH INcoME 


Catholics Protestants Catholics Protestants 
30% DEMOCRATS 
62% 56% 49% 
70% REPUBLICANS 
38% 44% 51% 
N 52 64 





Since voting along class or status lines was 


more distinct in 1936 and 1940 than in 1944, 
“ club membership in former years conformed 
more; to the actual vote distribution than 
today. Perhaps the failure of the voters 
among Republicans of low status to become 
members of Republican organizations or to 
write letters to their congressmen repre- 
‘sents but another example of cultural lag. 
Perhaps political control is more stable than 
fluctuations of the vote. Whatever the rea- 
son, we find that social status is definitely 
related to political activities. Among the 
Republicans: those of highest status, the 
wealthier Protestants, were found to be most 
active. Catholics and Jews of low income 
were more active among the Democratic 
voters. 


posed to vote Democratic than a Catholic 
of high income. The latter, in Lazarsfeld’s 
words, would be exposed to “cross pres- 
sures.” As a Catholic he would be inclined to 
vote Democratic; as a' member of the group 
with high income, to vote Republican. 

The same factors operating in midwestern 
Erie County, with its half-rural, half- 
small-town population, were found to op- 
erate in metropolitan New York. In the last 
three presidential elections Catholics tended 
to vote Democratic more often than Prot- 
estants. Voters of low income were more 
likely to vote for Roosevelt than for his op- 
ponent (see Chart I).$ 

6 For purposes of comparison with the Lazarsfeld 


study and because the Jewish group showed smaller 
fluctuations in voting behavior than the other 


~ 


D 


tr 
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The changing vole and socioeconomic fac- - 


tors-—Gallup believes that the pronounced 
-differences in the class composition of Re- 
publican and Democratic voters, conspicu- 
ous in 1936, are slowly disappearing. To 
discover whether this is trie of New York 
City, the election returns of the last three 
presidential campaigns were compared (see 
Chart IT). 


t P s 3 


pronounced in‘ the middle-income group 
(Table 4). 

Income and the changing vole —The fact 
that the greatest increase in Republican 
votes appeared i in the medium-income group 


is consistent with the hypothesis that the. 


tendency to vote Republican increases with 
rising income. The predisposition toward 
‘the Democratic party is greater among the 


l CHART II. l l 
PROPORTION OF REPUBLICAN VOTERS, IN THE LAST THREE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS a 


BY Income AND: BY. RELIGION 





PROTESTANTS 


Low. Medium High - 
Income `. Income Income _ 
70% 68% 68% 





36 40° 


YEAR OF ELECTION ~ 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE AND RATIO OF INCREASE OF REPUBLICAN VOTES BETWEEN . 
1936 AND 1944, BY RELIGION AND BY INCOME 








CATHOLICS 
. Low, Medium ‘High 
Income Income Income 
O grOf- 
38% A 
` 25% 
20% . ö 
14% 9 g: 
af 5% N 
mwN 
d 40 44 36 40 44 
PERCENTAGE InceEase 
RELIGION . 
Low Medium High 
Catholic....... 34 26 43 
Protestant. .... 14 58 





During the last decade the proportion of 
Republican voters climbed steadily in New 


-York City, as in the rest of the nation. Yet 


not all groups changed to the same extent. 
The ratio of increase in the proportion of 
Republican votes in the period between 
1936 and 1944 was twice as high among 
Catholics as. among Protestants. Within 


both religious groups changes were most 


groups, further analysis is restricted to o Catholics 
and Protestants only. 


’ RATIO or. INCREASE ' 





High 
1:2.7 4 1:10.0 1:5:3 
1:1.5 I: 2.3 1.1.3 ` 





l group with low ‘income than among those - 


with middle incomes; the former group is 
more resistant to change. 
The group with middle incomes tends to 


identify itself with that with lower in- ` 


comes more during periods of. depression 
such as existed before the 1936 election. In 


‘1936 the Democratic party had just com- 


pleted its unprecedented relief and public 
works program. It had: offered. assistance to 
those who needed help, mainly members of 
the low and middle groups. r 


å 
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During periods’ of “relative economic 
security, however, the group with middle 
incomes tends to identify’ itself more with 
the wealthier. During the last two presi- 
dential elections the war boom had brought 
prosperity. The depression had largely bzen 
forgotten, and, by and large, people were 
optimistic about the-postwar world. There- 
fore, the customary identification of the mid- 
dle class with the upper class, which tends to 
vote Republican, could become effective. 

Religion and the changing vote-—Catho- 
lics showed a greater tendency toward 
change than Protestants. The Catholics 
are most heavily represented in the low and 
middle incomes. Therefore, a shift in the 
Catholic vote toward the Republican party 
suggests a greater similarity in the composi- 
tion of the two major parties. An increase of 
Catholics in the Republican party in New 
York City means an increase in the number 
of Republicans with low and medium in- 
comes. f , 

How long this tendency to similarity be- 
tween the two parties will continue de- 
pends upon two circumstances. In cən- 
formity with their economic status, pocrer 
Catholics are inclined to vote Democratic. 
Catholics as a whole now tend toward the 
Republican party. The question will be 
whether the relative influence of economic 
. status or.the relative influence of religious 
affiliation (membership in the Catholic 
group) is stronger in the long run. The an- 
swer to this question depends on the propor- 
_ tion of unemployed during the postwar re- 

conversion period. Much will depend upon 

the relative prosperity of the country as well 

as upon the leaders and molders of opinion 
‚among Closely knit religious groups. 

There is so far no ready explanation for 
the greater increase in the proportion of Re- 
publican votes among Catholics generally, 
particularly in view of the low level of politi- 
cal awareness. To shed further light on <he 
question of vote changes, we proceed next to 
examine the party platforms as related to 
the attitudes of the voters with regard to the 
major international and domestic issues of 
our time. 
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Ill, THE MAIN ISSUES OF 
THE ELECTION 


The party plaiforms. —The most con- 
spicuous element in the last presidential 
election was the relative absence of any out- 
spoxen difference in the campaign propa- 
ganda of both major parties. Republicans 
as wellas Democrats advocated far-reaching 
international co-operation and a continua- 
tion, if not extension, of our social security 
system. The Democrats emphasized their 
past record both in domestic and in foreign 
affairs. The Republicans emphasized the 
“need for a new man,” for a change, and 
accused the administration of bungling and 
waste. The Democratic party stressed the 
“necessity to continue an experienced man 
in office during the critical period of the 
war’—a man “who enjoyed confidence” 
and “would be able to make a good peace.” 
The Republican party claimed that a Re- 
publican administration would have the 
“confidence of business” and “insure pros- 
perity after the war.” 

The propagandistic difficulties facing the 
Republican party as a result of the ad- 
ministration’s war record were emphasized 
in the 1944 Fortune poll. Of the two-thirds 
of the population who expressed a definite 
opinion, a large majority believed that the 
Democrats would make a better peace and 
be more capable of preventing unemploy- 
ment after the war. -Thus, a considerable 
proportion of Republican voters either had 
more confidence in the Democratic party or 
was at least uncertain which party would 
best be able to solve the major problems of 
war and peace. . 

These results suggest that other factors 
than the problems of an enduring peace or 
full postwar emplọyment were instrumental 
in causing many voters to change toward 
the Republican party, because there is little 
doubt that the voters of both parties agreed 
as far as these major issues are concerned. 

Public, desire for international co-opera- 
tion.—Both Democrats and Republicans 
expressed themselves in favor of interna- 
tional co-operation and, therefore, followed 


4a 


` 


the public willwhen they came out for.inter- 
national co-operation in the 1944 election. 

However, until recently, the Republican 
party in Congress had pursued a more iso- 
lationist policy than the Democrats. How 
did thé. Republican voter reconcile his vote 
intention with his knowledge of tke party’s 
past record? One may argue that people do 
not pay much attention to congressional 
action or manage to forget it soon. Actually, 
the Democratic voters in New York .City 
recognized a difference between the two 
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` the parties differ on questions of vital im- 


portance to him and.then make up his mind 
on the basis of his conclusion? Or is. his 
opinion a mere ratiönalization in support of 
an already-made decision? The Republican 
voter who genuinely favors international 
co-operation has to believe that his party, 
too, favors co-operation; otherwise he 
would be plunged into a serious mental con- 
flict. 

The issues of social ser and govern- 
ment planning —An appraisal of voters’ 


CHART IIT 


RECOGNITION OF Party DIFFERENTES ON QUESTIONS OF “INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION” AND 
“SocraL SECURITY,” BY PROPORTION OF ROOSEVELT AND DEWEY VOTERS 
RECOGNIZING OR FAILING To RECOGNIZE A DIFFERENCE - 


THE ISSUES - 


* ‘Differences 
‘between 
parties 
Do Parties 
differ? 


INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


Roosevelt 
Voters 


Dewey 
Voters 


No 
Don’t 
know 


Yes 


parties on that score, while the Republican 
voters concluded that the difference between 
the two parties had disappeared. It is im- 
probable that the Republican voters forgot 


their party’s past record while tae Demo- 


crats remembered it. This is particularly un- 
likely in the light of the results of the Fortune 
poll. The Republican voters simply de- 
cided that the difference between the two 
parties had disappeared, while Democratic 
voters, confronted with the same evidence 
(most Democrats and Republicans read the 
same newspapers), had come to the opposite 
conclusion (see Chart ITT). 

One may well ask whether the argument 
precedes or follows a person’s decision in 
voting. Does the voter first decide whether 





SoctaL SECURITY 


PROGRAM 
Roosevelt Dewey 
Voters Voters 
| 16% 


A. 


67% 





opinionis on social security and full employ- 
ment after the war leads to the same hypoth- 
esis. Although differences between both 


parties were more pronounced than on the. 


question of foreign policy, a majority of 
Democrats (92 per cent) as well as of Re- 
publicans (64 per cent) believed that the 


“government should provide jobs through _ 


public works programs for the unemployed” 
after the war. The prevalence of a so-called 
“New Deal” philosophy among the follow- 


ers of both parties became even more ap- 


parent when the respondents were asked: 
“What could be done to prevent unemploy- 


ment after thewar?”’? A majority of Republi- - 


7To avoid 'the influence of muggestion; a free- 
answer question was used. . 


yoo 


s 


IIO 


5 
cans (52 per cerit) as.well as of Democrats ` 


(62 per'cent) recommended “government 
planning,” “a “public works program,” an: 
“extension of the social security system,” 
and “government-sponsored . housing,” to 
prevent .future unemployment.. A small 
minority, mostlv Republicans of medium 
and upper income, stated that unemploy- 
ment could be prevented .only. if, “‘govern- 
ment left business alone.” Only among up- 
per-class Republicans. would a. majority 
(55 per cent) rely on business rather than 


. on government help for the postwar period. 
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cepted .the. New. Deal philosophy in fact 
though perhaps not in name.’ To be con- 
sistent, they chose to believe. that the two 
parties had the same outlook on questions 
of. social security. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, in.spite of the similarity of the- 
party platforms, refused to accept Republi- 
can claims. They argued that the two parties 
differed fundamentally. on these issues, The 
voter’s previous. decision to vote for his 
candidate or party again appears to. have 
determined his. belief concerning’ the pres- 
ence or absence of a genuine difference be- 


TABLE s` 


" SUGGESTIONS OF : DEMOCRATIC AND ' REPUBLICAN VOTERS FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR, BY ECONOMIC STATUS IN PERCENTAGES 





How CAN UNEMPLOYMENT: AFTER 
THE WAR BE PREVENTED? 


Change system, take over plants.............. 
New Deal measures, government help, public 
/ works, planning, government-sponsored hous- 
PNG ak nennen es 
at co-operate with business and help 
business onari aes cones vie nen dadog hen 
New markets, domestic and foreign........... 
Government must leave business alone and lift 
„REBELICHONB.. een nes een E 


No. of suggestions. ........0cccseceseeeeeees 





DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
aan Total Low Medium Total 

and and 
High High 

T 9 o 7 3 

69 62 65 38 52 

8 13 5 II 7 

21 15 26 25 26 

I I 4 19 12 

60 | 65. 125 





However,.the majority of all Republicans 


‘spontaneously approved of “New: Deal’ 
measures. (Table 5). 

The wishes of the. darge majority. of: ‘Re- 
publicans again are at odds.with the actions 
of ‘Republican congressmen. Tke. discrep- 
ancy between the voters’. opinions. and con- 
gressional action in the field of foreign policy 
is apparent also with regard: to domestic 
issues. The majority: of Republican repre- 
sentatives has consistently voted: -against 
New Deal.measures favored: by. their con- 
stituents. . 

; Republican voters, eh he in 
-the lower-income “brackets, . would have 
voted against their convictions, unless they 


believed that the Republicans, too, had ac- 


tween the parties; his opinions are shaped by 
his decision. . 

‚Ihe voter's arguments. =H voting behavior 
could be traced to the voter’s deliberations 
rather than to.group membership, direct 
questioning :might.furnish a clue to the reak 
motives behind his. decision. We have seen 
that the decision how to vote can hardly be 
attributed to differences on major questions 


8 The discussion is concerned here only with the 
basic principles of the New Deal, not its name. It is 
obviously impossible to accept the ideas and, ‘at. the 
same, time,; be opposed . to’ the, stereotyped name 
“New Deal.” In the minds of many voters the “New 
Deal” may stand for different factors from those im- 
plied ‘here, e.g., bureaucracy, waste, bungling; etc., 
rather ‘than: for the ‘social. and economic measures 
introduced by it. -.. 2 22, Nee. line 


of foreign and domestic policy between ‘the 
parties. One cannot be surprised, therefore, 
to find that the overwhelming majority of 
arguments centered around: the personal 
qualities of the candidates. ‘As could ‘be ‘ex- 
pected from the way the campaign was 
conducted, most of-these personal argu- 
ments were concerned with ‚Roosevelt 
rather than with Dewey. Democrats were 
pro-Roosevelt:' rather than: 'anti-Dewey; 
Republicans, ‘anti-Roosevelt rather - ‘than 
pro-Dewey (Table 6). 2 


Of particular interest was the: zelatively 


large number: of arguments of ‘a “neutral” 


character among the Republicans. Many. | 

simply stated that we “need a change” ora `` 
“new man,” that “Roosevelt was too old.” : > 

There may be some people who voted Re- 


publican for no other reason than a belief'in 
periodic change or .in the prerequisite of 
youth for political efficiency. It seems some- 
what more likely that in the majority of 
cases this argument constitutes but another 


rationalization for a decision already. made. 


and does not explain why the person actual- 
ly voted Republican. ; 

The arguments of most Democratic 
voters in support of their candidate centered 
around “Roosevelt’s greater, experience.” 
He was considered “indispensable for the 
winning of the war” or the “making of a good 
peace.” These arguments were expressed 
relatively more frequently ‘by Democrats 
with higher“ incomes. Among the other 
Democrats one finds a substantial minority 
arguing in terms of class differences: “‘Roose- 
velt is good for: labor’? and : “minorities”; 
Dewey,‘ “too much under:.the: induence of 
business” or “capitalists.” These arguments 
again point to the strong influence: of in- 
come in detetmining voting. ‘Traditionally 
low-income and minority- groups ‘tend to 
vote the Democratic ticket. Predisposition 
seems to be less effective among the wealth- 
ier Democrats. More predisposed toward the 
Republican party, they argued almost'.ex- 
clusively in ‘terms - of. Roosevelts err 
experience. - ; 

The influence of a was. hie 
ly discernible also among a- considerable 
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proportion of the Republicans with middle 
and: upper incomes, -who were quite con- 
scious of their class ! ‘interests. They stated 
that “Roosevelt was bad for business,” while 
“Dewey favcrs business” and would ‘ ‘guar- 
antee full employment” and: a ps 
Economy? gi Me 

: The Republicans of lowes income, persons 
ordinarily inclined to vote Democratic, 
either argued almost exclusively in terms of 
the need fcr a new man”. or stated that 
“Roosevelt craved for power,” “would be- 
come a`dictztor,” and “favored the Com- 
miunists.”” While the first argument proba» 


TABLE 6 


" PROPORTION. OF ARGUMENTS FOR OR AGAINST 
:_ ROOSEVELT OR DEWEY AMONG ROOSE- 
- VELT AND DEWEY VOTERS 


Snug pie Roosevelt Dewey 

Type ch A-gument Voters Voters 
Pro-Roosevelt............ ‚61 6 
Pro-Dewey.............. . 3 24 

Neutral (need change, new 

MAN) orth? coun eaaa seara 16 
ie 
Anti-Roosevelt........... 3 45 
Anti-Dewey. a A 33 9 
"No. of arguments... “ef 180 133 


bly does not indicate the real motivating- 


factor, the fear of “dictatorship” or of “com- 
munistic influences’”—expressed ‘by one- 


third of this group—deserves serious. con- - 


sideration.’ It is possible that this fear 
caused many: persons, usually predisposed 
to ‘vote Democratic, to vote against EN 
velt. 

The readers of Democratic and Remind 


papers. — The overwhelming majority of. 


both Democrats and Republicans were ex- 


‚posed almost exclusively. to’ Republican 


press propaganda. Four times as many 
Democrats read strongly Republican papers 
as strongly Democratic papers. This ratio 


was even larger among the group with low ` 


9In many European countries fear of communism 


has influenced. the pe Ad classes toward the _ 


right. 


t 


x 


incomes, which does not usually listen to 
the more evenly distributed campaign 
propaganda of the radio. 

Both Democrats and Republicans were 


~ thus exposed te propaganda calling Roose- 


velt a “dictator,” “power-crazy,” and “under 
Communist influence” and, for years, attack- 
ing his domestic and foreign policy. Yet, in 
1944, about one-half of the+ Catholic and 
Protestant voters who were exposed to the 
strongly anti-Democratic News, Mirror, 
and Journal voted for Roosevelt. Those 
who had decided to vote Democratic simply 
failed to accept their arguments. Even 
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the consistent voters (see Table 7) indicates . 
that the changers were politically the least 
alert and least interested of all voters. Only 
one-half of: all changers believed that the 
outcome of the election was at all important, 
as compared with two-thirds of the total 
number of voters studied. Only 14 per cent 
of them thought that the outcome of the 
election would affect them personally, as 
compared with 25 per cent of the two reli- 
gious groups in which most changes ‘OC 


. curred. 


‚Less than one-third of all voters’ who 
changed their party affiliation in the past 


TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF ‘‘CHANGERS,” “NEW VOTERS,” AND “CONSISTENT 
“ VOTERS” BELIEVING THE TWO PARTIES DIFFER WITH REGARD 
TO THEIR DOMESTIC PROGRAM 














CHANGERS New VOTERS CONSISTENT VOTERS 
gen ns Democrat, | Republican, 
R 94 Nonvoter Nonvoter 1940 1940 
Who Voted fi : 
z Democrat | Republican | Democrat, | Republican, 
Republican š 
in’2034 944 1944 
, MOS. EE 32 49 32 67 44 
j Nor esesen se 47 6 27 ı5 32 £ 
Don’tknow...... 21 45 41 . 18 24 
No. of voters..... 43 33 34 99 57 





among Republicans only a small proportion 
quoted ‘the arguments handed out by their 
favorite papers as main reasons for their 
decision. Therefore, it is very unlikely that 
voting in general and the recent shift in 
particular can be attributed to newspaper 


propaganda. 


IV. SOCIAL STATUS AND THE 
VOTING TREND 


The “changers.”—The most significant’ 


evidence supporting the hypotheses that 
neither specific objective arguments nor the 
belief that one would fare better under a 
new President were responsible for the shift 
in the New York vote is furnished by those 
who changed parties between 1940 and 1944- 
A comparison between the “changers” and 











four years believed that the two parties 
differed with regard to their foreign pro- 
gram. The “changers” also included the 
smallest proportion of voters who thought 
that the two parties differed with regard 
“to their attitude toward a public works 
and social security program.” They are 
followed closely by the “New Voters,” most 
of them persons who could have voted in 
1940 had. they so desired. The decision to 
change parties or to vote for the first time is 
obviously not the result of an awareness of 
the difference between the two parties. 
Social status and the voting trend.—One 
must, therefore, conclude that the trend in 
voting is not related to differences in party 
programs or differences in the opinions of 
the voters concerning the intentions of. the 
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presidential candidate. ‘Instead, the trend 
depends on factors such as religion and in- 
come and is a function of status or group 
affiliation. It is most outspoken among 
groups who, in Lazarsfeld’s words, were 
exposed to “cross pressures.” If the poor 
traditionally tend to vote Democratic and 
if there is now a tendency among Catholics 

. to shift toward the Republican party, richer 
Catholics would obviously be more likely to 
shift than poorer Catholics. 


Some tentative hypotheses—Although an 


explanation of this trend in voting cannot 
be given within the framework of the study, 
some tentative hypotheses for further in- 
vestigation may be offered. The failure of 
the respondents to recognize any difference 
between the parties, together with their ap- 
preciation of the Administration’s accom- 
plishments during the war, points to the 
working of personal influences within close- 
ly knit groups rather than to exposure to 
parties and propaganda. It is likely, there- 
fore, that a shift in opinion among the lead- 
‚ers of any group would be followed by a 
similar trend in voting among the group 
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members, the more so if they do not compre- 
hend its significance. This mechanism is 
most likely to work among groups under - 
“cross pressure,” which means groups pre- 
disposed toward both parties. Group re- 
sistance toward change is likely to be 
greater where several factors combine 


. to predispose a person in favor of one 


party. 

The slow disappearance of distinct status 
lines in the composition of the two major 
parties in New York City may be a passing 
phenomenon due to the operation of specific 
historic factors. In a depression the identi- 
fication of the Democratic party with social 
reform will be more impressed upon the pub- 
lic than in times of prosperity, when the 
public is likely to forget past hardship. An- . 
other depression, therefore, may lead again. 
to a sharper crystallization of class lines in 
terms of party preference, unless the propa- 
ganda and actions of both parties with regard 
to the issue of social security and a public 
works program remain alike. 
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COURTSHIP: IN A GROUP OF ` MINNESOTA STUDENTS 
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~ ABSTRACT Fi 


. A eine sent to, a students asked. for data: on (x) ig difficulties, @) Zink pátens 
in.courtship experience, (3) conflict and confusion in love affairs, and (4) the breaking of love affairs as a 
bereavement experience. In general, mothers ‘approved the beginning of dating more than fathers: Students 

- revealed difficulty in establishing friendships with the opposite sèx. Later affairs are increasingly significant 
for males who feel the double burden of mate-finding and mate-supporting. Some evidence. of conflict and 
confusion appears. Girls showed a marked tendency to report themselves in the conventional role of being 
sought after. In about half the cases little or no heartache followed breaking off the affair. Ä 


This article reports an investigation made 
among ‘students at the University of Min- 
nesota inquiring into (z),courtship difficul- 
ties, (2) growth patterns in courtship.experi- 
ence, (3) conflict: and confusion in student 
love affairs, and (4) the. breaking of love 
affairs as a bereavement experience.‘ 

. Our sample, like those utilized by most 
‘investigators in the study of the family, is 
‘by no means representative. daR individ- 


TABLE 1 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULES 
BY SEX 
Affair Male Female Total 
First... .......-. 135 251 386 
Second.......... 105 195. 300 
Third. .......... 56 106 162 
Fourth. ......... i8 | 30 48 
Total... . PR 314 582 896 








‚uals, investigated in 1940, were not neces- 
sarily typical students, being drawn-exclu- 
-sively from sociology courses on the ele- 
entary or intermediate level. Co-operation 
on the part of the subjects was excellent; 
only three students refused to fill out a 
- questionnaire in whole or in part. The study 
is based upon 399 questionnaires, reporting 
896 serious love affairs. There were 141 

_ questionnaires filled out by men reporting 
1 Financial assistance in this, study was received 
from the research funds of the Graduate School of 
-the University of Minnesota and in tae form of a 


grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council. ‘ 


314 affairs. There were 258 questionnaires 
filled out by women reporting 582 affairs. 
Of the serious affairs-reported by men, 73.0 
per cent:had been broken up; and, of those 
reported by women, 71.0-per cent. 5 

‘The mean age of the men was 22.0 years 
and that of the women. 21.9 years. Both. 
men and women had.completed an average 
of 2.8 years of college work. Distribution. by 
affairs is indicated in: Table x, . 

‚The rather elaborate and lengthy ques- 
tionnaire was so prepared that, responses 
could be indicated by writing. of simple 


numbers or’by checking appropriate items. `` 


The following presentation is a condensed 
statement of the findings. 


COURTSHIP DIFFICULTIES 


Sociologists are increasingly interested 
in the conception of family life as a continu- 
ous ongoing pattern of social interaction, 
with causative factors operating from gen- 
eration to generation. The family group pro- 
vides both incentives and obstacles to its 
own self-perpetuation through courtship, 
marriage, and reproduction. More specifi- 
cally, two hypotheses may be presented to 
which cur data are relevant: (1) There is 
reason to think that complex and ambiva- 
lent emotional patterns within the family 
both facilitate and hamper the difficult 
transition from intrafamily interaction to 
the more mature interaction involved in 
courtship. (2) Many adolescents feel inade- 
quate and isolated in venturing into the 
courtship market. The difficulties may be 
due to the mere fact of adolescence, to ties 
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z x 


A 


and complexes‘acquired in the’ family group, . 


to’ personal defects, or to external. difficul- 
“ties inthe larger impersonal env‘ronment. 
Certain `of- the findings: bear upon. the 
first hypothesis. The:respönse of ‘students 
to a‘ question concerning their father’s atti- 
tude toward first dating is indicated in 
Table 2. There is a bare suggestion in these 
figures that fathers,:as the Freudian théory 
maintains, are more- inclined ‘to: resist :the 
threatened emotional loss of their daughters 
than of their sons.:The difference of resistant 
fathers of daughters as compared. with re 
sistant fathers of sons is'9.5 ‘percent (18.0 — 
8.5), and the corresponding critical ratio is 


2.72. The corresponding responses in regard - 


to mothers’ erimda are BER in Table 


` The most R finding i isa differ- 
ence’ of 15.8 per cent (50:9'— 35.1) between 
the proportions of:girls and boys: who were 
encouraged by their mothers in ‘initial 
courtship experience. The critical ratio is 
3.0. There is a suggestion: here—in accoid- 
ance with Freudian theory-of a willingness 
on the part: of mothers to.eliminate:poten- 
tial rivals: from: the family group. But since 
mothers:were more inclined than Zathers to 
encourage. the dating’ of sons: as. well; a 
Freudian hypothesis, must be qualified :by 


the recognition that mothers may simply be . 


more interested than fathers.in the mating 


process; they perhaps acquire vicarious ex-- 


perience :through identification: .The per- 
centage difference . between .mothers: and 
fathers in the encouragement of sons—14.3 
(35.2 — 20.8)—has .a critical ratio’ of 3.0. 

As to the second: hypothesis—that of in- 


adequacy and isolation: in early courtship — 


experience—two types of evidence might be 
cited, the first having to.do with reported 
overt behavior, the second with evaluations. 
Only 5.7 per cent of the 141 men replying 
reported no dating.: The corresponding per- 
centage for 25x girls (N. = 288) is 2.7. ‚The 
mean. number of, individuals.: dated, more 
than once by men was 10.3. In the case of 
girls,. only 3.reported no repeated dating, 
but a rather suspicious number—s6—left 
the question unanswered. For the 202 girls 
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Encouraged ER SEN, cua wes 

Replying spaa ands 130 

Blank.................] IE 
Total. 141 [100.0 


toe 


replying; he: mean: of ‘individuals dated ; 
more‘ than once was reported .as:11.7; 

: ‘Obviously, dating relationships vary tre- 
mendously i in intimacy and significance, Out 
of the malesample (N. = 141), 135 reported 
at least one a love affair, as defined 


TABLE 2 


 ATTITUDES: ‘OF FATHER TOWARD 
FIRST DATING i 








r 
ATTITUDE OF FATHER AS 
REPORTED BY STUDENTS 





Prohibited or disapproved!..... 
Indifferent. ............/...4. 














TABLE 3 


ATTITUDES OF MOTHER TOWARD 
First DATING «=, . 


























" MALE FEMALE 
ATTITUDE OF MOTHER AS 
REPORTED BY STUDENTS 3% 
No. Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Prohibited or disapproved sn] eB Veale ace 9 
Indifferent...........-..|..... 57.6 |..... 39 
Encouraged. . sh sie loa she focal] aaa 35.0 1..... 50 
Replying reoi ui aaa 137: lies as 240 Sates 
Blank: nu PER 18 |... 
Totals ms 141 |100.0 | 258 |100.0 








in terms of “going steady, long duration, 
closeness to marriage, and emotional attach- 
ment.” ‘Of the female sample (N := 258), 
251 reported at least one important, love ` 
affair. The average’ number of ‘important 
affairs reported for men is 2.23. The average 
number of- important ‘affairs reported. for 
women is 2.26. It can only be speculated as 
to whether a given affair is really important 


' t 
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or merely seems important to the student 
against a background of limited experience. 

Indirect objective evidence concerning 
the adequacy of courtship opportunity may 
be obtained from “endogamous” courtship 


TABLE 4 
AFFAIRS “ENDOGAMOUS” BY RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION (FIRST THREE AFFAIRS) 
































Mares FEMALES 

E Per Per 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION Cent Cent 
No. | “En- | No. |' “En- 
y doga- doga- 
mous” mous” 
' Protestant............ 176 | 79.5 | 391 | 80.8 
— Catholic... s.es 53 | 58.5 | 72 | 38.0 
Jewish............... 29 | 72.4} 52 | 84.9 

` No preference or incom- 
plete........0..0005 38 |...... 38 |...... 
Total: 296 |...... 552 |...... 
TABLE 5 


DIFFICULTY IN MAKING THE ACQUAINTANCE OF 
MEMBERS OF THE OPPOSITE SEX IN 
EARLY ADOLESCENCE 























FEMALE 
RESPONSE ` 
Per = Per 
No: Cent vo Cent 

EB en Wale aha 10.7 I....... 13.7 

> PANO. cu nee er see 53.0: 1:2. 48.0 

. To some extent..!....... 33:7. |... 38.3 
Replying. ...... 140 Jos. eeee 256 |....... 
Blank.......... s EEE 2 (sr 
Total........ 141. | 100.0 | 258 |....... 


` 





behavior of members of various religious 
groups. It might be expected that members 
of: minority religious groups would have to 
accept “exogamous” affairs, that is to say, 
affairs with members of different religious 
groups. 

Acomparisonof thereligious groups in the 


first three affairs combined are found in 
Table 4. The critical ratio of the difference 
in endogamy between male Catholics and 
male Protestants (79.5 — 58.5) is 2.8. The 
most striking difference, however, is that 
between female Catholics and female Prot- 
estants (80.8 — 38.0), which has a critical 
ratio of 7.0. ; 

These rather surprising findings might 
conceivably be due to a greater tolerance by 
Catholics of premarital courtship relation- 
ships. More probably Catholics, particularly 


' Catholic girls, are handicapped as a minor- 


ity group in the courtship market and, 
rather than be left out, seek or accept re- 
lationships with persons of another religion. 
It might be argued that this latter hypoth- 
esis is refuted by the endogamy of the 
Jewish group. In this case, however, a 
stronger endogamous tradition with refer- 
ence to Jew and Gentile may prevail over 
the willingness of a numerically smaller re- 
ligious group to seek courtship partners out- 
side their own religious circle. 

Taking up the student’s own evaluation 
of the adequacy of his courtship experience, 
certain findings are presented in Table 5. It 
would seem that over a third of the college 
students in the sample did feel that they had 
difficulty in initial participation in the 
courtship market. 

That the students are not merely indulg- 
ing in gloomy recollections concerning past 
difficulties is suggested by evidence in Table 
6. This evidence that a surprising propor- 
tion of students in even a coeducational col- 
lege lack opportunity to meet persons of the 
opposite sex is borne out by an extensive 
survey made at the University of Minne- 
sota in 19342 

Student reactions to their present oppor- 
tunities to meet members of the opposite 
sex are fairly well indicated in Table 7. The 
reasons alleged for such inadequacy as given 
by the 35.1 per cent of the men and the 40.6 
per cent of the women who checked “inade- 


2 Clara Brown, Anne Fenlason, et al., “Student 
Social Life at the University of Minnesota,” I 
(February 2, 1935), 38, 45, and 57. (Mimeographed.) 
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quate” are presented in Table 8. It would 
seem fair to conclude that, from one cause 
or another, at least a third of the sample of 
Minnesota students find their opportunities 
to meet members of the opposite s2x inade- 
quate. 

Does such a situation described above 
imply frustrated romantic: longing or is 
there a practical eagerness to find realistic 
adjustments? Subjects were asked whether 
they would patronize a dating bureau es- 
tablished by a respectable agency. To this 
“yes-or-no” question, of the 136 men reply- 


TABLE 6 


PARTICIPATION IN PRESENT FORMAL 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 



































MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
Per Per 

No: Cent No Cent 

Extensive.......|....... 4-2 [assu 3.1 

Considerable..../....... 1422: 1. en, 21.5 
Average....... ale eat de 36:9: [2.4200 41.4. 

Little un... las 36.9 |.....-. 30.5 

None. .........)..2..;:- WEB: linia Sas 3.5 
Replying. ...... TALE: eis ar, 256 fcin. 
auk.......... 9: | hear a eee 

Total........ I4I | 100.0 | 258 | 100.0 








ing (N = 141), 79.4 per cent said ‘No’; of 
the 250 girls answering (N = 258), 84.4 per 
cent replied in the negative. The coefficient 
of mean-square contingency between will- 
ingness to patronize a dating bureau and the 
adequacy of present social opportunities was 
found to be .oo. Perhaps it is not just dates 
that students want but also success in com- 
petition for dates. 

For the 139 men.(N = 141) who een 
concerning both adequacy of cour-ship op- 
portunity and degrees of personal happiness, 
the coefficient of mean-square contingency 
is .37. The corresponding measure for 254 
girls (V = 258) is .38. If happiness is good, 
then the courtship situation.is bad for some 
Minnesota students. 
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GROWTH ‘PATTERNS IN COURTSHIP 


Quite aside from a possible trend toward 
increasing likeness in status, there is the 
possibility of growth trends, that is, that 
some developments are due to either bio- 
logical or social maturation. They may im- 


TABLE 7 


PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES TO MEET MEMBERS 
OF THE: OPPOSITE SEX 






































MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
No ae No; A 
Adequate...... ee 64:9 1.22... 59.4 
Inadequate.....]....... 35.1 ]..2....| 40.6 
Replying....... 130: yes 355 I....... 
Blank..... Wabi 2 ee aa eee 
Total........ 141 | 100.0] 258 | 100.0 
TABLE 8 


REASONS FOR INADEQUACY OF PRESENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES TO MEET MEMBERS OF 
THE OPPOSITE SEX* 





Response Male | Female 
(N =141) (N=258) | 
No time.............. ee 42.9 - 36.9 
No money............... 61.2 ‚ 11.7 
Meet wrongkind......... 72.2 13.6 
Personality limitations... . 10,2 11.7 
Lack social contacts....... 21.I 48.5 
No fraternity (or sorority). 18.4 19.4 
Other reasons. ..........- . 12.2 14.6 





* These percentages are based on a check list, hence responses 
may be incomplete or overlapping due. to the wording of the 
ieee ‘The sum of percentages should not be expected to tr 
tal 100, 


ply progressively either greater or lesser ` 
similarity between the sexes. A number of 
hypotheses present themselves, ‘none of 


“which, to our knowledge, has ever been 


adequately tested. 

i. It would be plausible to set forth the 
hypothesis that exclusiveness as an index of 
affair significance would increase with later 


affairs. The schedule called for an estimate 


y 
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as to what. proportion of the relationship 
involved “going steady” (exclusively) with 
` the affair partner. The exclusiveness con- 
tinuum involved the following categories: 
. “All the time; Three-fourths of the time; 
One-half of the time; One-fourth of the time; 
Less than one-fourth of the time; Not at 
“all.” Considering only the first three affairs 
—those involving an adequate number of 
cases—a trend toward exclusiveness would 
. be indicated by a coefficient of mean-square 
contingency exceeding o. This assumes that 
the flow of the scatter diagram is in the di- 
rection both ož later affairs and of categories 
implying greater exclusiveness. There were 
altogether 296 first, second, and third affairs 
‘ reported by men. For 295 of these, informa- 


TABLE 9 


MEAN EXCLUSIVENESS RATIOS 
BY SEX AND AFFAIR 


Affair Male Female 
First... ea: ‚876 .638 
Second...........005 1.080 .807 
Third. 22220282 1.870 12.021 


tion was given concerning exclusiveness. 
The coefficient of mean-square contingency 
based on this sample of 295 cases was .35. 
' There is evidence, therefore, of only a slight 
trend toward exclusiveness in later affairs 
reported by males. In the case of 541 of the 


552 first threz female affairs reported, in- 


formation ` was given concerning exclusive- 
ness. The corresponding coefficient was .16. 
. In the case cf female students, therefore, 
there is only an insignificant trend toward 
greater exclusiveness in later love affairs. 
_ Arough index of exclusiveness would be a 

ratio of the proportion of students going 
more than half of the time exclusively with 
their partners, to the proportion of students 
going exclusively less than half of the time. 
The mean exclusiveness ratios are shown in 
Table 9. The evidence is in line with the co- 
efficients. of contingency and suggests a sex 
difference. 

2. A closely related hypothesis is that 
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later relationships would be regarded as 
relatively more important. Response cate- 
gories to the question, “Did you feel that 
the relationship was the most important 
thing in your life?” were “Often,” “Occa- 


-sionally,” and “Never.” There were 294 


schedules (N = 296) reporting first, second, 
and third affairs of men which also. gave 
information upon importance. The rela- 
tionship between categories of importance 
and order of affair may be expressed con- 
cisely by a coefficient of mean-square con- 
tingency. The coefficient in this case is .45. 
There were 549 schedules (N = 552) con- 
cerning first, second, and third love affairs of 
female students which also gave informa- 
tion on importance. The contingency co- 
efficient relating categories of importance to 
order of affair proved to be .12. By this 
criterion, there is some slight evidence of 
increasing significance of later affairs for 
males. 

Another question in the schedule con- 
sisted of a check list of twenty-five emo- 
tional states. The proportion of men check- 
ing the item “Love” was: first affair, 56.3; 
second affair, 69.5; and third affair, 78.6. 
The difference between the first-affair per- 
centage and the third-affair percentage 
(78.6 — 56.3) has a critical ratio of 3.0. In 
the case of girls there is likewise a tendency ` 
toward increasing expression of “love” from 
affair to affair. The percentages are: first 
affair, 46.6; second affair, 63.1; and third 
affair, 70.8. The critical ratio of the differ- 
ence between the first and the third affairs 
on this item (70.8 — 46.6) is 4.3. 

3. A final hypothesis concerning possible 
growth patterns in courtship might posit a 
progressive sex differentiation.. In other 
words, beyond a certain point, unfolding 
courtship experience might follow one path 
in the case of men and another with women. 
Thus Professor Waller assumes that a basic _ 
factor in biosocial sex differentiation in - 
courtship would be differential maturity 
with reference to matrimony. Waller im- 
plies that men go through a period of dal- 
liance in which there is an exploiting atti- 
tude toward women and an avoidance of 


entanglements hick might lead to prè 
mature marriage. 3 In our culture, women 
tend to marry at a somewhat earlier age 


than men and are as yet less ‘burdened with ' 
- the problem of financial adequacy for mar- 


riage. The outstanding problem fer girls is 
to find a mate. ‘Men have to find both the 
mate and the means. 

A more specific version of the hypothesis 
would then be that there is increasing con- 
flict, sex frustration, and unhappiness. for 
males as economic forces separate young 
men from girls in their own ‘age group. Ob- 
viously, this aspect of the courtship drama 
will depend much upon sex ratios, relative 


‘economic status, and range of social partici- 


pation. 
That the alleged “period of dalliance” is 


not altogether associated with superficial. 


emotion on the part of men is suggested by 
our data concerning love. It will be recalled 
that the proportion of men reporting love 


“increased with later affairs, The percentages 


tend to be higher than the corresponding 


percentages for girls, combining all sched- . E 


ules. The proportion of the 314 male sched- 


` ules reporting love was 65.3; the correspond- 


ing proportion of the 582 female schedules 
was 57.9. This difference has a critical ratio 
of 2.2. 

Again, we find by combining affairs that 


the proportion of men’s schedules reporting - 


melancholy is 19.4; the corresponding pro- 
portion of women’s schedules: is 8.9. The 
difference has a critical ratio of 4.2. 


Another question on the schedule was: : 
. “Which, if any, of the-following were causes 


of conflict between you?”. The average 
number of sources of conflict reported by 


, males and females is indicated in Table 10. 


The differences here are not significant, but 
they suggest that life does not become sim- 
pler for men with later: affairs. - 

- More conclusive evidence: of increasing 
difficulty of adjustment for men struggling 
with a double problem of mate-finding and 
mate-supporting is found in the reports-con- 
cerning emotions experienced in the affairs. 


3 Willard Waller, The Family (New ¥ orki ‘Dry: 
den’ Press, 1938), esp. pp. 223-25. 
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For purposes of condensation, ‘the twenty- 
five emotional states in the check list were 
arbitrarily classified as- ‘‘Pleasant,” .“Un- 
pleasant,” and “Ambiguous.” Three. ob- 
servers agreed independently upon the clas- 
sification of all items, with the exception of 
one minor item (“Apathy”), listed as un- 
pleasant rather than ambiguous by a two- 
thirds vote. The ratio of the number. of 


pleasant ‘emotions to the number of un- . 


pleasant- emotions checked was calculated 
for each sex and affair group. The results are 
presented in Table 11. 
TABLE 10 
. CAUSES OF CONFLICT 














. Male’ Female 
ann (N= 2096) (N=552) 
First. 1.8 2.0 
Second. 4.222.000. 2.5 2.8 
Third isre Since esse 2.7 2.0 
TABLE 11 
‘RATIOS OF PLEASANT TO UN- 
~ PLEASANT EMOTIONS 
r, Male ` Female 
Affair ‘(N= 296) (N =552) 
First. sen 1.83 1:29 : 
Second. .ssnreureen» 1.57 1.56 
Third EEE 1.40 1.78 





There is some evidence that men undergo 
increasing relative maladjustment because _ 
of their double burden of mate-finding and 
mate-supporting. On the other hand; there 


is little evidence in these, data that young ' l ; 


men protect themselves during ‘social and 
economic immaturity by a casual attitude 
toward love relationships: . 


~ CONFLICT AND CONFUSION - ..- 


The so-called “older ‘generation’: has 
only ‘a very hazy idea about the amount of 
conflict and confusion involved in the:court- 
ship of college students. All students of the 
family must seriously consider. the brilliant 
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analysis of ego-rivalries in courtship as made- 


by Waller. His principle of.least interest,4 
somewhat anticipated by E. A. Ross, is a 
challenging one. Unfortunately, our own 
- data do not-bear too directly upon this prin- 
ciple. The students were asked, “Did you 
worry about’ being more deeply involved 
































TABLE 12 
, WORRY ABOUT INVOLVEMENT 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
Per Per 
È No. Cent No Cent 
E PEE EAA LOW >| ols ale esse 10.0 
Occasionally... f... 35-5 EST 26.7 
Never......... ler... 54.0 |Ian ees 63.3 
Replying....... coe an 397. kn. 
Blank.......... E ER § PR 
Total..... ...| 314 | 100.0] s82 | 100.0 
TABLE 13 


ı PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS ITEMS CHECKED 
ON COMBINED SCHEDULES 


Males | Females 


Conflict Item (N =314) | (W=532) 


Jealousy.............0.0c0 ee. 


28.0 23.2 

© Possessiveness................ 22.0 23.7 

Criticism. 6.6... cece ee ee eee ` 21.0 17.9 
Irritability arising from emo- 

tional tension. .........---- 19.4 15.3 

Dislike of friends... ........... 19.1 13.4 

Accusations of loss of interest. .| 15.3 14.1 

_ Disagreement about the future.| 13.1 17.3 

Dominance......22. 22222000. 9.6 8.9 

Dependence..............-... 3.2 4.3 

- Exploitation. ..............2. 1.4 3.5 








than he or she?” Since there was no pro- 
nounced trend, the four affair categories 
have been combined. The results are even 
in Table 12. ' 

There is a slight tendency, perhaps over- 
compensatory, on the part of the girls to in- 
sist that they did not worry abaut ae of 


4 Ibid., chaps. x and xi. 


8 Principles of Sociology (New York: Century 
Co., 1921), p. 136; cf. Waller, op. cit., p. 275. 
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involvement. The critical ratio of the differ- 
ence in percentages (63.3 — 54.0) is 2.7. 
Whether in these percentages evidence is 
found of a clash between love and pride de- 
pends merely upon the amount of conflict 
of this kind which is expected. The figures 
tell nothing, of course, about the actual 
dominance and subordination in the rela- 
tionships. 

The schedule used in this study included ' 
a check list of possible causes of conflict in 
the relationship. The percentages of the 
combined schedules on which various items 
were checked are indicated in Table 13. 

Aside from causes of conflict, a specific 
question was asked concerning the incidence 
































TABLE 14 
JEALOUSY 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSÈ 
Per \ Per 
eu „No. Cent No: Cent 
Often occ cos cin E 16.4 1.222... 10.5 
Occasionally. ...]....... a RR 49.5 
Never......2...|e222... 28.5 |....... 40.0 
Replying....... 312 |n.2%%; 580 I....... 
Blank.......... 2 lea. 2712.85 
Total........ 314 | 100.0 100.0 





of jealousy. The evidence is presented in 
Table 14. The difference between the pro- 
portion of males and females replying 


“Often” (16.4 — 10.5) has a critical ratio 


of 2.4. The difference between the propor- 
tions of males and females replying “Never” 
(40.0 — 28.5) has a critical ratio of 3.5. The 
evidence of ego clash is not striking; but, 
considering the data on accusations of loss 
of interest, possessiveness, and jealousy, 
there is an implication that ego manifesta- 
tions play a part in the courtship of college 
students. , 

There is the implication in Waller’s dis- 
cussion of “Rating and Dating” that under 
certain conditions, particularly when males 
are scarce, girls are forced to compromise 
in matters of sex morality in order to avoid 
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the breaking of relationships by- dominant 
males who are making the most of - their. 


. period of dalliance.-In view of our policy, of 


avoiding questions concerned with .sex, 
which might reduce student: co-cperation, 
we do not have data which bear specifically. 
upon this hypothesis. ‚The ‘students were 
asked concerning their affairs, “Did you 
give in on important, theoretical: or moral 
issues for fear of losing him or her?” The re-. 
plies are indicated in Table 15, which-shows 
that, there is a striking tendency for women 
to deny giving in. The critical ratio of the 


difference between. percentages responding _ 


“Never” (80.7 — 66.8) is 4.3. 
It is unfortunate that. definite general 


conclusions cannot be drawn. There is evi- 


dence of ego clash, which may or may not 
exceed expectations. The Ross-Waller prin- 
ciple of least interest is not verified by the 


present data—but neither is it refuted.. 


Pending the advent of a social engineer 
who can guide young people directly to 


their ideal mates, a more or, less painful . 


process of selection and rejection—of mak- 
ing and breaking courtships—must take 
place. Within certain limits, a willingness to 
look further implies the finding of straighter 


_ sticks. There is some danger that an individ- 


ual may lag in his search through inertia, 
lack of confidence, guilt feelings, or excessive 


sympathy. Sometimes ‘there is the feeling 
that too much has been invested in-even an. 


unsatisfactory relationship.:to' justify its 


rupture. One-gambles, as-it-were, on the pos-: 


sibility of success in the old relationship be- 
cause of one’s share’in the “jackpot.” To 
test the general hypothesis of.inertia, sub- 
jects were asked, “Did you have a feeling of 


being trapped in the relationship? All 


affair schedules are combined in -Table.16. 

: The difference between the percentages 
of men and women replying “‘Often” (7.1 — 
5.4) has a critical ratio of only 1.0. On the 
other hand, the difference between the per- 
centage of men replying “Never” and the 
percentage of women so replying (79.4 — 
69.8) has a critical ratio of .3.1. Stating the 
matter. in positive terms, the, difference be- 
tween the percentages of males and females 
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replying “Often” or “Occasionally” (30:2 — 
20.6) has a-critical ratio of 3.1. Thisevidence 
corroborates the prior ‚statement of sex 
differentiation in courtship patterns and 
may: reflect. the vague perception by the ` 
men of the double burden o anorg and 
supporting a mate.. : 


TABLE 15 = 

















_ “GIVING IN” 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
Per i Per 
No Cent No Cent 
Often.......... DU eee ee 
Occasionally. . BET Ve viene drs 
Never..........)......-4 66.8 4....... 






































TABLE 16 
“FEELING TRAPPED” 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE f 

a’ Per Per 

No: Cent Na. Cent 
Often..........{....005 Jol Pe 5.4 
Occasionally | 23H 15.2 
Never.........-]... were] 69.8 |....,6. 79.4 
Replying....... 312 j..... 374 hora 
Blank.......... Fa RE EU er 
ass 582 a 





As a question bearing more specifically ° 
upon the question of inertia; the subjects 
were asked, “Did you continue- the relation- 
ship after it had ceased to be satisfactory?” 
Apparently ‘because: the question did not 
seem quite applicable to students having 
continuing. fairs, and because. it did not 
contain a “Don’t Know” category, it often 


‘remained unanswered. The -percentage dis- 


tribution of these responses is found in Table 
17. ee ae . . a ae aa 


` 1 
+ $ \ 
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The difference between the proportions 


` of men and women responding “Yes” has a- 


critical ratio of 1.7. There is a bare sugges- 
tion in the figures that males may be more 
inclined to feel caught in relationships 
which they can neither readily break nor 
carry through to marriage. 


TABLE 17 4 
UNSATISFACTORY RELATIONSHIPS 
















































































MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
Per Per 
No. Cent No; Cent 
WeS EEE O RER 38.2 |....... 31.3 
Nosi sangen 61.8 |....... 68.7 
Replying....... 25T. Ira 466, |....... 
Blank.......... 63 |....... 126. 1-2... 
Total. ....... 314 | 100.0} 582 | ıo0.c 
TABLE 18. 
DATING EXPENSES 
MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSE 
3 Per Per 
No Cent Hp Cent 
All jes cccdisctslécneed 61:98:10; 77:9 
Most... ar lan nn. 35.0 |....... 19.6 
Half... let BO naires 1.7 
Less than half...|....... Ole 0.3 
None. .......22.J|e22220. 0.2.10 u 0.5 
Replying....... 297 Ferize 572: Yes 
Blank.......... Ee a oe TO PR 
Total........ 314 | 100.0 | 582 | 100.0 











A rich source of conflict and confusion 
in the courtship of young people might we:l 
be the vagueness which apparently now 
exists in the definition of courtship roles. 
‘Subjects were asked, “Did the men pay ail 
the expenses incurred in common?” and 
_ were presented with various exclusive cate- 
gories to be checked. Results from the ques- 
tion are given in Table 18. 

The significant finding expressed in these 
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figures is the tendency of females to insist 
that all expenses were paid by their court- 
ship partners, while males are more inclined 
to substitute “Most” for “All.” The critical 
ratio of the difference between the propor- 
tions of males and females responding “AU” 
(77-9 — 61.0) is 4.9. Many men, however, 
failed to reply. There is nothing necessarily 
illogical or‘ mendacious in this discrepancy, 
since the girls responding were not neces- 
sarily the courtship partners of the boys re- 
sponding. One is impelled, however, to 


suspect that women strain a little to report . 


TABLE 19 
INITIATIVE-IN-DATING 


















































MALE FEMALE 
RESPONSES 
Per Per 

No Cent No: Cent 

Never..........|er....: 20:4 Nasa 56.5 

Occasionally....|....... SA Gr [axa care 39.5 

Often 2.0.2... ea sE EKM rr 3.6 

Very often......|....... AS ers 0.4 

Always. ersero jerseis 0.0 |....... 0.0 
Replying....... 313: Neale dg 564 Ir... 
Blank.......... rE ET 180) O 

Total........ 314 | 100.0 | 582 | 100.0 


themselves in a traditional feminine court- 
ship role. 
Another item diagnostic of.confusion in 
roles was the question, “Did the girl take 
the initiative in telephoning, visiting, and so 
forth?” The findings are given in Table 19. 
“All the sex differences appear to be sta- 
tistically significant. The critical ratios of 
the differences in percentage responses are: 
“Never,” 8.1; “Occasionally,” 4.3; “Often,” 
3.9; and “Very often,” 3.4. There is, again, 
no absolute proof of confusion of roles in 
view of the fact that the girls in the sample 
were not necessarily courtship partners of 
the boys questioned. One does, however, con- 
clude that there is no longer close conform- 
ity to standardized courtship roles and that 
there is probably a sex difference in the in- 
terpretation of whatever actually does take 
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place in the initiating and financing of court- 
ship activities. This second conclusion is, 
of course, less well founded than the first. 
In view of prior evidence concerning worry 
about involvement, initiative in courtship, 
and moral issues, one feels that the women 
in the sample like to present themselves in 
a conventional, respectable, and sought- 
after role. 


x 


THE BREAKING OF LOVE AFFAIRS 


Courtship selection as it now operates 
involves the making and breaking of love 


affairs. Much trouble might be spared the 
human race if first love were the right love, ` 


but such is not yet the case. The evidence 
concerning the status of affairs at the time 
of filling in the schedules is given in Table 
20. There was a slight tendency for girls 
to claim more engagement in later affairs. 


‘In general, however, the decreased propor- 


tion of later affairs reported broken merely 


indicated that they had not yet completed. 


their cycle. There were 227 broken affairs 
reported by males, but since in 3 schedules 
the status of an affair was not reported, the 
true number of broken affairs for males could 
have been 230. The number of broken affairs 
for women could have been 414 rather than 
the 412 reported. From the evidence ob- 


tained from other questions, it seemed best . 


to estimate the true: number of broken 
affairs for men as 230 and for women as 414. 

We gain some insight into the actual or 
pretended roles played by women as com- 
pared with men when causes responsible for 
the breakup are considered. The students 
were asked, “Who or what was responsible 
for the breakup?” Since more than one 
category or response could be checked, it is 
most meaningful to consider the percentages 
of total checking responses directed toward 
particular causes. A total of ig2 specific re- 
sponses were checked by men and 326 re- 
sponses specifying causes of breakup were 
checked by women. Presumably these were 


all from students having broken affairs. - 


More than one response could be checked. 
The relative emphasis on specific causes in- 
cluded in the check list is indicated in Table 


21. In 73 male schedules and 121 female 
schedules the vague category “Other” ` 
causes was checked. Such responses are not 
included in the process of establishing a 
base for percentages given in Table 21. 
It is clear from the figures that the happy 
circumstance of mutual loss of interest is the 
one most commonly mentioned, yet differ- 
ential loss of interest—the chief source of 
heartache—is implied in nearly half of the 


TABLE 20 
AFFAIR STATUS 














Response Male Females 

A (N=314) | (N=582) 
Married. ........escceeee 2.9 1.6 
Engaged................. © 29 4.8 

Continuing, but not mar- 
ried or engaged......... 21.2 22.6 
Broken off............+-5 | 73.0 71.0 
Total... ae 100.0 109.0 
- TABLE 21 


CAUSE OF BREAKUP CHECKED BY MALES 





Male Female 
Cause for Breakup (N =230) (N=414) 

Parents inim eiii 5.2 8.6 
Friends..........0. 000005 3.1 5.8 >` 
Subject’s interest in another 

person. 6. cere eee eee 15.1 32.2 
Partner’sinterest in another Š 

Person... 29.7 15.3 
Mutual loss of interest 46.9 38.1 

Total. aan 100.0 109.0 


responses. It is interesting to note the fre- 
quency with which men as subjects admit 
loss of interest, as compared, with women. 
The difference between: the percentages 
(32.2 — 15.1) has a critical ratio of 4.7. 
The same implication is found in the critical 
ratio of 3.7 between the percentages of male 
and female responses (29.7 ~ 15.3) accusing 
their partners of loss of interest. Again we 
find. evidence that the girl student in our 
sample either enjoys the role of being sought 
after or wishfully identifies herself with this « 
role. = 
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‘ SHOCK AND READJUSTMENT 
The preceding discussion makes pertinent 


a more specific inquiry into the emotional . 


consequences and adjustive mechanisms as- 
‘sociated with the breakup of love affairs. 
The students were asked concerning their 
aifairs, “How did you. feel about the way ‘it 
ended?” "Their responses by category aze 
again expressed in Table 22 as percentages 
oi the total number of responses, since an in- 
dividual might indicate more than one emo- 
tional state, 

By way of check upon bitterness, ration- 
alization, and overcompensation, the sub- 


TABLE 22 
EMOTIONAL STATE 








Male 





> Female 

Reaction (N =230) (N =414) 
Bitter, i cece eee ee 5.9 4.4 
NEE eve ewer 10.0 14.3 
Angry... cc. eee 3.3 3.5 
Remorseful 6.6 6.7 
Crushed , 1.8 5.0 
Indifferent : ‘I9.4 : | - 16.2 
Relieved......22....0... 15.2 16.8 
Satisfied. 2.222 .r 2002... 11.5. 8.5 
DDY. ee ent 4.4 3:5 
Mixed regret and relief. 21.9 ‚21.1 
100.0 100.0 


Total; area Al, 





jects were asked the question, “Do you feel 
that you were more honest and straight- 
forward than he or she?” The results are 
presented in Table 23. The more striking 
implication of the evidence is a general 
tendency to moral self-justification regard- 
less of sex or affair. The only way to avoid 
this interpretation is to’ assume that both 
the men and the women have courtship part- 
ners morally inferior to those included in the 
sample, although not inferior in social status, 
intelligence, income, or education.’ College 
students, like other mortals, „perhaps need 
ability to see themselves as others see them. 

While relatively few, of our sample verbal- 
ly admit serious emotional complications i in 
‘the breakup, one should remember the evi- 


$ Supporting data not here included. 
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dence of overcompensation found by Waller 
in his study. of divorced persons.” We have 
‚Just noted evidence of moral self-justifica- 
tion; another question brings evidence sug- 
gestive of repression and frustration. There 
were 488 responses made by men to a check 
list of adjustive reactions, and 977 responses 
made by women. The percentages of re- 
sponses falling in various categories are indi- 
cated in Table 24. 


TABLE 23* 
JUDGMENTS OF RELATIVE HONESTY 








Per CENT REPLYING 


JUDGMENT 








First “Second Third 
Affair Affair. Affair 
Males (N =230) 
More... ona 25.5 29.3 37.2 
Equally.......... 62.0° 58.5 43.1 
Less... .. PRAE, 12.5 12.2 19.7‘ 
Total.......... 100.0 100.0 100.0, 
` Females (N =414) 
More... 3.0.0 26.9 33-3 36.7 
Equally.......... 59.6 59.5 46.6 
Less...:......... 13.5 7.2 16.7 
Total... 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Only completed schedules for arst three affairs inclùded. 
Very tew broken affairs were fourth affairs. ` 


It is interesting to note that betwee a 
fifth and a third of the responses indicate 
either nocturnal dreaming or daydreaming 
about the. former courtship partner. It is 
also interesting to: note the incidence of the 
wishful illusion of recognizing the former 
partner., This phenomenon has been noted 
in the case- of divorced persons by Waller. 
Waller likewise has noted, in his analysis of 
the alienation process, that a definite break 
tends to set up a certain glorification of a 
severed relationship. Our data show a great- 


1 The Old Love and the ve {New York: Live- 
right, 1930). 
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er tendency to remember pleasant than un- Perhaps the most direct evidence con; 
pleasant things. In the case of men, the dif- cerning actuel severity of a possible trauma 
ference between Perentaces (15.6 — 2.3) following breakup is found in the length of 

time required for readjustment. The sub- 














TABLE 24 jects were asked, “How long was the period 
AD JUSTIVE REACTIONS of readjustment after the breakup?” The 
_ results are reported in Table 25. 
pee Male | Female TABLE 25 
ceil rere Oe ee ae ihn > ADJUSTMENT DURATION 
Frequenting once with common = ; 
associations..............-. II.3. } 10.0 ; : i a : 
Avoiding places with common i : : Per Cent REPLYING 
associations................- 2.9 3.4 ; 
Avoiding meetings............ 4.7 5.1 ESTIMATE \ 
Attempting meetings.......... 5.9 4.3 Males Females 
Remembering only unpleasant (N=230) | (N =414) 
things... es cccveceveewne cs 2.3 3.9 N see 
Remerabering only nn i ONE. suasesesso RERET 51.4 49.4 
things REINER 15.6 | 15.8 Several weeks.......... 33.6 19.5 
Da about partner. ..... 15.5 11.2, Be months. ........ „17 2 5 
Daydreaming................ 14.3 11.4 S ea I gash say Paes yee 3 
Imagining recognition......... 6.4 7.9 EST BIS ES = 2.3 5.3 ° 
Liking or disliking people because Totäl 
of resemblance............. 5.5 5.4 bel ER En gae stint 00,9 100:9 
. Imitating mannerisms......... 1.8 2.1 
Preserving keepsakes...:...... 7.0 10.8 . i ; 
Reading over old. letters TT 6.8 8.7 The data based upon combined. affairs 
Total... un. 35:0. | sroevo leave unaltered the implication that about 


one-half the students have no readjustment . 

problem. Again, it may be noted that any 

has a critical ratio of 7.8. In the case of wom- evaluation of the findings depends in part 
“en, the corresponding difference (1 5. 8— upon preconceptions about heartbreak k 
3-9) has a critical ratio of 6.7. Unrversrry or Mnwizsora De, 


THE ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA: A CLINICAL SUMMARY: 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 


ABSTRACT 


Five interrelated approaches to propaganda analysis are described. These are the (x) societal, (2) social- 
psychological, (3) communicatory, (4) psychologizal, and (5) technical. Each also may be viewed as a group 
af propaganda techniques. Propaganda is viewed not just as the manipulation of verbal and other symbols 
tut more broadly as an inherent part of an indiv:dual’s or a group’s drive to advance what it regards as its 
own interests. Knowledge of the propagandists’ techniques in each of the five areas aids the analyst to de- 
termine the relationship of the propagandists’ goals to those of the groups to which the analyst is com- 


mitted, to the analyst’s version of “social welfare.” 


In‘one sense, propaganda can be thought 
cf as a use of expression-forms in such a way 
as to convey ideas rapidly to many people. 
Through graphic symbols, music, pageantry, 
and combinations of words the propagan- 
dist makes impressions upon masses of peo- 
ple. These impressions are sometimes vivid. 
They are frequently charged with emoticn. 


They may be wholly or partially “true,”, 


confusing, or “false.” 
If such impressions were transmitted in a 
-detailed and accurate manner rather than 
in the shorthand of the propagandist, few 
vrould bother to listen; most would be bored. 
In moments given to decision, vividness 
` and emotion-arousing symbolism frequently 

override common-sense demands for accura- 

` “x My colleagues in the Institute for Propaganda 
. "Analysis during my tenure as executive director 
: have aided me in many ways to develop the con- 
ceptions-of. propaganda, analytical techniques, and 
“= opinion modification set forth in this article. I want 
‘to, mention indebtedness especially to, Kirtley’ F. 


` Mather, Harvard University, Institute president; 


F. Ernest Johnson, Columbia University and Federal 
Council of Churches, vice-president; Clyde R. Mil- 
ler, Columbia University, secretary of the board; 
Clyde Beals, Fortune Magazine, former Institute 
editor; and Barrington Moore, Jr., U.S. Department 
of Justice, former Institute research assistant. Help- 
ful with comments and suggestions on the maiu- 
script were these Institute board members: Ralph 
D. Casey, University of Minnesota; Maurice R. 
Davie, Yale University; Forrest E. Long, National 
Safety Council and New York University; Peter H. 
Gdegard, Amherst College and the U.S. Treasury 


Department; and Robert K. Speer, New York Uni- 
` versity, 


cy and for an opportunity to question and 
discuss. , 

This communication shorthand, through 
the purposeful use of omnibus symbols, 
facilitates and may even be said to be one 
of the elements making it possible for us to 
develop—for better or for worse—modern 
mass-political and mass-business action. It 
is an efficient way of attracting votes? and 
retail sales. Regardless of the intrinsic vir- 


“tues of a political candidate or a‘brand of 


canned goods, a social reform or’a religious 
doctrine, people are powerfully influenced 
in their judgment of these items by the im- 
pressions made by omnibus syinbols, that 
is, by glittering generalities and name-calling 
symbols. Such impressions would be more 
accurate if derived from careful exposition, 
but few people have the necessary patience 
to read such expositions. 


2 Paul F.'Lazarsfeld (“The Election Is Over,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII [1944], 317-30) con- 
ludes (p. 330) that “elections are decided by the 
events occurring in the entire period between two 
Presidential elections and not by the campaign..... 
Only a very small percentage of people can be con- 
sidered so truly undecided that propaganda can 
still convert them, and those are likely to be of-a 
special kind.” But, in this, Lazarsfeld neglects the 
role of propaganda in interpreting significant events 
“occurring in the entire period,” in relating those 
events to popular sentimentsand desires. As Kimball 
Young notes, in his Social Psychology (2d ed.; New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944), p. 505, propaganda 
is “part of the larger process of legend- and myth- 
making.” It is not merely a phase of a campaign; 
it is ever present in society. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA: A CLINICAL SUMMARY 


‘The word “propaganda” as usec. in. this 


aid is a colorless and yet descriptive term - 
`- for a type, of mass persuasion. Those who 


“contrast something they call “education” 
with something “quite different” that they 
“call “propaganda” usually reveal before 
“long that they are attempting to give to 
their own ideas about politics, economics, 
social philosophy, or whatnot 4 virtuous 
and respected label, “education,” which 
may be unwarranted, and to attach “prop- 
aganda” as a “bad” label to ideas to which 


3 The meaning used here is much like that which 
“propaganda” originally acquired as a lakel for one 
of the departments of Roman Catholic pontificial 
administration. Pope Gregory XV formally estab- 
lished the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide on 
June 22, 1622, with his Bull, Znscrutabi Divinae. 


The body had gradually evolved to this point under - 


a Cardinalitial Commission de Propaganda Fide; 
appointed by Gregory XIII (1572-85). This power- 
ful department is “charged with the spread of 
Catholicism and with the spread of ecclesiastical 


affairs in non-Catholic countries. The intrinsic im-, 


portance of its duties and the extraordinery extent 
of its authority and of the territory under its juris- 
diction have caused the cardinal prefect of propa- 
ganda to be known as the ‘red pope’” (see Mgr. 
Umberto Benigni, “Propaganda, Sacred Congrega- 
tion of,” Catholic Encyclopedia [New York: En- 
cyclopedia Press, 1913], XII, 456-61; p. 456 j quoted). 
As a result of financial distress among missions, a 


` Society de Propaganda Fide came into, being May 


3, 1822, at Lyons, France. 

It is because of this background that the Mer-, 
riam Dictionary (2d ed., 1934) defines propaganda 
as “any organized or concerted group eflor- or move- 
ment to spread a particular doctrine or system of 


doctrines or principles.” The term fell into popular 
disrepute during World War I, according to H. D. ' 


Lasswell, “when inconvenient news and opinion was- 


stigmatized as ‘enemy propaganda’ ” (see his “The 
Study and Practice of Propaganda,” in Lasswell, 
R. D. Casey, and B. L. Smith, Propaganda and 
Promotional Activities (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935], pp. 3-27; p. 3 quoted). 
Because of this situation, the Merriam Diction- 
ary also notes, in the edition quoted above, that 
` . “now, often propaganda refers to “secret ct clandes- 
tine dissemination of ideas, information, gossip, or 
the like for the purpose of helping or injuring a per- 
son, an institution, a cause, etc.” But this propa- 
gandistic service of the word “propaganda,” it is 


the belief of the present author, should nct stand in . 


the way of its original, more technical, and more ob- 
jective use. 


. Short Wave, ed. H. L. Childs and J. B 
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ns are opposed. As Edrita Fried* points 
out in her analysis of propaganda techniques 


utilized in World War II, the “distrust 
which the public exhibits toward anything 
they sense to be propaganda is constantly 
anticipated by the propagandists.” 

Science and propaganda have also been 
contrasted, but here again one frequently 
has reason ‘to suspect the conscious or un- 
conscious support of an otherwise question- 


_ able position: that the word “science” be- 


comes.a manipulable virtue word and the 
word “propaganda” is treated as an evil 
label. It is naturally possible to contrast the 
merits of scientific conclusions, based upon 
adequate observations, with those of casual 


` opinions—when these differ—that are spun : 


out of random observations, prejudices, 
personal interests, and imaginings. But the 
student of propaganda and of social proces-, 


ses realizes that both scientific conclusions . 


and purely imagined ideas are woven to- 
gether ‘into propaganda. Propaganda ideas 
or symbols may be true or false, good or 


bad, in your interest or against the interests , 


you assume to be those of yourself and of the, 
groups to which you belong, the interests 
you take to be those of Pai or at least 
those “best for society.” . 

Propaganda, to offer a more formal sein 
nition, is the use of words, symbols, ideas, 
events, and personalities with the intention - 
of forwarding or attacking an interest, cause, ` 
project, institution, or person in the eyes ` 
and minds of a public.® From a slightly, 


4 “Techniques of Persuasion,” in Propogan by 
. Whitton , 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942) » Pp. 
261-301;.p. 266 quoted.. 


5 See the author’s “Criteria in EN Analy- 
sis,” American Sociological Renew, X on forth- 
coming. 


6 This and the other definition given represent 
efforts to bring together useful elements from many _ 
of the definitions that have been put forward. Leo- 
‘hard W. Doob, in his Propaganda: Its ‘Psychology 
and Technique (New York: Henry Holt, 1935), recog- 
nized the element of purpose in his “Principle of the 


- Intention of the Propagandist,” which he stated thus: 


“In intentional propaganda, the propagandist is 


a 


re 
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: different standpoint, propaganda is the ex- 


pression of a point of view overtly. stated or 
covertly implied for the purpose of influeac- 
ing ‘the thought and ‘action of others.” As 
viewed: by the object of the propagandist, 
propaganda. can also be thought of as the 
barrage of words, symbols, ideas, and events 
with which members of publics are assailed 
in efforts to.change attitudes; prejudices, 


` opinions, loyalties, and modes of living. | 


In the work of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis; five ways of looking upon 
propaganda for analytical purposes evolved. 
While they have not been previously brought 
together in a systematic statement, these 
types of analysis are the (1) societal,’ (2) -30- 
cial-psychological,? (3) communicatorv,?° 
‘4) psychological and (5) technical? As 
the following discussion indicates, these 
ways of analyzing propaganda overlap some- 
what, but they have the merit of pointing 


` > to the necessary elements in any adequate 
be baud of propaganda and of suggesting 


eware of his interested aim; in unintentional prop- 
_eganda, he does not appreciate the social effect of 
` his own actions.” In view of the fact that propa- 
gandists can seldom predict or even suspect andap- 


_ preciate the “social effect” of their actions, this dis- - 


tinction does not appear valid. It is therefore more 


useful to indicate that a propagandist is always in- ` 
- tentional in a general way but that this does not 


imply a grasp of the probable or actual consequences 
cf his actions. If a person unconsciously serves the 
purposes of a propagandist, it would be more ac- 


`. curate to label him a “propaganda instrument” or 


possibly a “fellow-traveler” or “front” rather than 
an “unintentional propagandist.” 


` 7 This latter definition is adapted from a mem- 
orandum by Irving D. Robbins, Institute of Public 
Relations, New York. 


8 See, e.g., Propaganda Analysis, esp. Vol. IV 


- (1940-42), Nos. 4, 8, 11, 


` 9 Fbid., esp. III (193940), 105-11, and Vol. IV 


` (1940-42), Nos. Ay II. 


1° Tbid., esp. I (1937-38), 12-32, 53-64; and Vol, 


WW (1940-42), Nos. 1, 3, 4, 9, 12, 13. 
117 bid., esp. II (1938-39), 13-28, 61-77; and III 


(1939-40), 19-28, 43-52. 

2 Ibid., esp. I (1937-38), ix-xili, 5-18. See also 
A.M. and E. B. Lee, The Fine Art of Propaganda 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., and Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, 1939), esp. chaps. iii-xi. 
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the broad significance of propaganda analy- 
sis as an application or orientation of social 
science. 


I. SOCIETAL APPROACH 


Propaganda grows out of and plays a 
part in social tensions and struggles, and 
its effectiveness is controlled in this societal 
sense by the trend of popular sentiments 
and by the limits to societal change set by 
environmental conditions. Given such dif- ' 
ferences as those in this country between 
management and workers, patients and 
physicians, men and women, Negroes and 
whites, business leaders and politicians, 
uneducated and educated, and the various 
religious organizations, we must apparently 
regard as inevitable the continuous jockey- 
ings by individuals for position and ad- 
vantage in terms of group interest. Much of 
the contents of our newspapers, magazines, 
books, motion pictures, and radio programs 
contains the facts and rationalizations, 
claims and counterclaims, of the propagan- 
das utilized in such struggles. 

Donald C. Blaisdell and Jane Greverus 
have listed noteworthy characteristics of a 
typical social struggle, the struggle for pow-. 
er between government and business, in 
their Economic Power and Political Pressures 
(1941), written for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, as follows: 


a) invisibility of most of the action 

b) continuity of the struggle and the staying 
power of the contestants 

c) varying intensity 

d) constantly shifting battleground 


Since other broad societal struggles have 
somewhat similar characteristics, it will be 
well to describe these in more detail, as fol- 
lows: 


a) Invisibility—As Blaisdell and Greverus 
point out, “The factors which influence legis- 
lators .... are the legislator’s own political 
convictions, his mail from his district or State, 
the lobbyists who approach him in his office or 
in the halls of the Capitol,.or the witnesses who 
appear before him in committee. None of these 
activities is carried on with the publicity de- 
voted to formal congressional action.” And, as 


x“ 
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Edward L. Bernays, a propagandist, has-point- 
ed out. in his. Propaganda (1928), “Propaganda 
is the executive arm of_the invisible govern- 
ment.” From kindergarten charts and motion 
pictures to scholarly monographs, in legislative 
halls and newspaper editorial rooms, as insti- 
gators of barrages of telegrams or of an im- 
pressive delegation, propagandists exhibit fully 
the various techniques.of using this “executive 
arm of the invisible government.” 

.b) Continuity—“From the first days of the 
Republic to the present,” Blaisdell and Grever- 
us observe, “the contest [between government 
and business] has never ceased. .... There have 
been periods which seemed relatively peaceful, 
but for the most part the peace was on the sur- 
face, and indicated temporary gains on the 
part of business when it controlled the Govern- 
ment and was not forced to resort to secondary 
weapons to accomplish its will.” In this strug- 
gle the greater staying power of business and of 
business personnel has “paid off” time after 
time. j 

c) Intensity.—“The strength and bitterness 
of the conflict are usually determined primarily 
by the philosophy of the temporary leaders 
Of government..... Their interpretations of 
events, their political debts, their view of the 
fwture—all these things and many more deter- 
mine the intensity of their participation, The 
philosophy of business is not subject to change 


to nearly the same extent. Business wants gov- . 


ernment to leave it alone, and also wants to be 
able to use governmental authority in its own 
internecine competitions. This is a pervasive, 
single-minded philosophy, adhered to by busi- 
nessmen generally, and providing a real rally- 
ing point for their energies.” The strategic 
significance of. varying intensity in a struggle 
should not be underrated. 


d) Shifting battleground.—"The first battle 


of the conflict occurs in the choice of legisla- 


tors. The second takes place in the legislature 
itself. If business loses that, it resorts to the ad- 
ministrative agencies charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law; if it loses there, or scmetimes 
while it is fighting there, it has recourse to the 
courts; and if it loses again, the struggle reverts 
to the legislature, taking the form of an attempt 
to amend or repeal the law. The forces of prop- 


_ aganda are, of’ course, in constant use.” To 


mobilize pressure upon governmental tnits, the 
battleground shifts from arena to arena in the 
struggle for public support, for.co-operating or- 
ganizations, for the machinery of propaganda. 
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The societal: appa involves, briefly, 
these analytical procedures: 


a) The investigator should discover first, to 
the extent possible, the nature of the underlying 
social tensions and struggles that have given 
rise to the propaganda. - 

b) He should then determine who is fighting 
or competing with whom and for what purposes, 
as nearly as this can be done. Are the discover- 
able purposes ones with which the investigator 
wishes to be identified, ones that he wants to ` 
oppose, or ones to which he can permit himself 
to be indifferent?"3 

c) Is the apparent issue in the struggle a 
distractive or a fundamental one? See the dis- 
cussion below of “selecting the issue” in con- 
nection with the “technical approach” to prop- 
aganda analysis. 

d) In what. other Gni or tensions have 
these particular propagandists become in- 
volved?. This information will appear as the in- 
vestigation of ¢, b, and ¢ proceeds. It will help 
to relate the tension under investigation to 
other tensions. 


Tn the arena thus defined by society, with 
its tensions and struggles and its slowly 
changing structure, the propagandist search- 
es for “strings”? by which he can tug at the 
motivations of men and make them believe 
and behave in the ways he wishes. This 
swings our focus to the ann yeheloeieel 


` approach.” 


2. SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Within societal limitations, propaganda’s - 
effectiveness depends upon either luck or the 
propagandist’s “intuitive” or conscious 
knowledge of how his audiences will react to 
mass-communication stimuli. To guide a 


13 The persistent assumption of many sociological 
writers that their interest criteria are only those of 
“social welfare” or “societal health,” that they free — 
themselves of individual and especially of group and 
class biases, is regarded as a naive one (see n. 4 
above). 


1 By “intuitive” is meant the manner in which 
folkways and folk beliefs become ingrained in the 
minds of people, especially during tkeir formative 
years. Those patterns become integral parts of their 
mental processes and are not used objectively and 
thoughtfully in’ many cases but automatically and 
without questioring. When not equipped with such 
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propagandist,’ a ET of sentimients— 
> the basic emotional patterns underlying - 


thought and action, defined by cultural and 
other environmental factors—is even more 
useful than the reports of ‘public opinions, 
which are the “surface” answers of people to 
questions put by strangers. Not only are 
sentiments deep, largely unverbalized, and 
withal powerful in the determination of 
opinion and behavior, but they are also in 
many cases ambivalent. They help to ac- 
count for the love and hate with which we 
regard persons close to us and many other 
ambivalences that are sometimes merely 
dismissed with the label “mixed emotions” 

or: “vacillating opinions.” Opinions of the 
sort ‘gathered by public, opinion interview- 
_ers-are significant chiefly-as indications of 
- what people are willing to answer offhand to 
- comparative strangers in reply to given 
: “questions. A student who did not under- 
- stand the social-psychological background of 


= opinion reports before Pearl Harbor Sunday, 


""194I, would scarcely have been prepared for 
„the dramatic manner in which the Japanese 
“attack “changed everything.” 


” The social-psychological appeals that a 


propagandist can make are exemplified by 


‘ the chief ones used by proponents of pro- 


hibition in this country. In the hands of 


i Dry propagandists, prohibition comes (1) 


to offer a religiously sanctioned scapegoat 
in the form of Liquor; (2) to provide re- 
ligiously sanctioned child-substitutes, those 
who need to be protected from Alcohol; (3) 
to cater to exaggerated needs for perfection; 
. (4) to furnish a formula for simplification, a 

security-giving orientation in an all-too- 
complex world; (5) to give a pattern for 
‘regression, a retreat in fantasy to a life- 
period in which Drys fancy they were more 
content and especially more secure; (6) to 
\ permit a flight from reality into the pro- 
hibition movement’s mysticism; and (7) to 


knowledge, a propagandist has great difficulty in 


' convincing an audience. And to synthesize such 


mental equipment requires an amount of prepara- 
tion, study, and care that emphasizes the complex- 
ity of a society’s and even ofa group‘ ’s cultural equip- 
ment. 


encourage the identification of adherents ` 
with the movement as a whole and with 
each other.’ 

To sum up, the solia 
approach. to propaganda analysis can be_ 
presented in the form of these analytical 
questions that may be used to develop an- 
understanding of many specific propaga 
das: 


“ a) What are the folkways, mores, moral 


: idealizations, and sentiments to which the prop- 


agandist is attempting to appeal and with 
which he is attempting to identify his proposals? 

b) Do such folkways, mores, moral idealiza- 
tions, and sentiments now exist in the minds of 
enough people, or have they. changed to an ex- 
tent that may counteract the effectiveness of ` 
the propagandist’s efforts? 

c) To what other common psychological 
patterns does he appeal? Can he use them ef- - 
fectively? 

d) In making such appeals, what is the prop- 
agandist attempting to accomplish? , With 
whose interests is his effort in line? 


Once one has determined the nature of 
the propaganda’s societal setting, the strug- 
gles out of which it arises, and the nature of 
its social-psychological dynamics, the ap- 
peals that give it emotional drive, the next 
question is: What are the mediums through 
which the propagandist transmits. his mes- . 
sages? This is covered by the “communica- . 
tory, approach.” l 


, 3. COMMUNICATORY APPROACH , 


As in advertising, so in the whole broader 
field of publicity in general, the mediums 
through which messages may be carried 
delimit the potential size of the audiences. 
In turning the potential audience into actual 
and receptive readers or listeners, naturally 
much depends upon the message itself and 
general social conditions. Mediums .also 
have another characteristic: They are owned 


18 For a more detailed- exposition and analysis of 
these specific appeals see the present ‘author’s 
“Techniques of Social Reform: An Analysis of the 
New Prohibition Drive,” American Sociological Re- 
view, IX (1944), 65-77, esp. 74-75. For another ex- 
ample see “Propaganda for Blitzkrieg,” Propaganda 
Analysis, III (1939-40), 105-11. 
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and operated by human beings who also 


have special interests. Few messages pass’ ` 


unchanged from the propagandist through 
‘agencies of mass communication to a mass 
public. 

To make a message course. speedily and 
powerfully through communication medi- 
ums, one must ‘have one or more of these 
three aids: (a) suitable~events associated 
with the message to make its reporting ap- 
pear to be imperative or desirable, (b) plau- 
sible propaganda theories associated with 
such events that will be sure to remain 


attached to reports and interpretations, and. 
(c) organizational support that wil further 


emphasize the message’s importance. 
Through the communicatory approach to 
propaganda analysis, the attempt is made 
to ascertain the kind and character of the 
publicity mediums being used and especial- 
ly to learn the actual degree of currency be- 
ing achieved by the propaganda. In addi- 
tion to indicating the skill of the propagan- 
dist, this knowledge also leads to informa- 


tion concerning identities of interest between 


‘the propagandist and those who ccntrol ad- 
vertising, appropriations for direct-propa- 
ganda purposes and those who control the 
mediums themselves and thus can make 
them receptive to free publicity, both direct 
and indirect. 

The communicatory approach to prop- 


aganda analysis can be summarized, at- 


least for the purposes of suggesting its 
scope, in the form of these analytical que 
tions: 


a) What is the publicity potential of the 
available mediums? 

b) To what extent can the ee en- 
large and to what extent are they exteriding the 
number and importance of the mediums? 

c) How is the use of the mediums being fi- 
nanced? : 

d) What are the policies of the available 
mediums? How significant are these policies? 

- e) How well are the propagandists using the 
mediums? In other words, does their actual 
audience absorb all the potential audiences? 


The last question naturally verges on the 
problems discussed above in connection 





` propaganda analysis by way of this techni 
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with the social-psychological approach. It 
raises the issue-of how effective a grasp the 
propagandist has upon: the moral and senti- 
ment idioms—upon the techniques that will 
appeal to the moral idealizations and senti-, 
ments—of the masses he wishes to reach. 

The three overlapping approaches - to 
propaganda analysis that have been 
sketched mark out the most significant so- 
cial aspects of a given propaganda pro- 
gram. They provide avenues for analyzing | 


- the tensions and struggles out of which prop- 


agandas arise and in which they have a 
part; the common patterns of popular moti- 
vation to which the propagandist appeals; 
and the channels through which the ptop- 
agandist places and keeps his message be- 
fore the publics he wants to influence. Be- 


cause the strengths and weaknesses of the : _ 
. propagandist himself play powerful roles:in = `- 
determining the success of his program; it is... 


desirable next to.turn to an approach’ to, 


cian himself—in other wards, me psycho“: 
logical a n he 
4. PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


A propagandist naturally tries to capi-. 
talize upon his own good points, and he has - 


to work within his own limitations or at- 


least find ways of adjusting to them. To 
understand adequately. the problems in- 


herent in studying the propagandist him- ` 


self is far from a simple assignment; psy-'. 


chology and psychiatry must be called into” oe 
play. For our present purposes it is impos- |; , .. 


sible to do more than to suggest briefly the 
vast complex of problems and considerations 
this represents and then to offer (a) a group - 
of principles and (b) a group of ene 
questions. 


Who is the propagandist? Or who are the on 


propagandists? Sometimes this alone is _ 
difficult to learn, but there is one shortcut ` 

to this information: Read what the sharpest 
opponents of a propaganda program have 
to say. They will attack, in part, in terms of 
personalities. And although many of. the 
things they say will be inaccurate or at 
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least ‘torn out of context and unfair, their 
comments. ‘frequently point to. “prime 
movers” in.a propaganda program and aid 
in characterizing such operators. 

In using this psychological approach, it 
‚is well.to remember the limitations . out- 
‘lined above. upon the effectiveness of the 
propagandist. He must. work. under societal, 


. , social-psychological, and: communicatory _ 
` conditions that are largely defined for him 


and which he can do relatively little to al- 
ter. As Abraham Lincoln once put it: “I 


„claim not-to have controlled events, but 


confess plainly that events have controlled 
me.” And even Napoleon Bonaparte, whose 


‘ ‘epochal blunders: cost so much in lives and 


substance, had a glimpse of. his. own role 
when he said: “I declare myself. the most 


ie ‘enslaved man ‘in the world. My master has 


` no pity, and: ‘by my: master Ir mean the Na- 


= ture of Things.” 


Granted such ine into the nature of 
‚leadership and of societal change, the prop- ` 
-aganda leader still figures as a person who 


- can do the possible or can sell many people 


i :, on attempting to do the impossible, who can 


`: use his energy. and ability to. minimize the 


pains to society of a forthcoming change or 
who can be sufficiently a blinderer to dis- 


-sipate the efforts of followers and even’ to 


‘ bring to. ‘thein’ and to society’. additional 







maladjustments. 
The foregoing can now be ‘summed up in 


‚the following statements of principle: 


a) ‘Social struggles and their resulting prop- 


` agandas attract personalities of types that 


find needed self-expression in their appeals, 


“ > promises, and activities. 


b) The personality types thus ‘attracted in 
turn have. strengths and limitations that are 
felt throughout the movement. 

c) The functions of propagandists in a move- 
ment can be labeled, according to typical roles: 


< agitator, ‘professional: promoter, “front,” bu- 


reaucrat, “heeler,” 


and “fellow-traveler.” Pro- 
- fessional promoters and bureaucrats, especially 
the latter, tend to infiltrate a movement more 
and more as it passes-from a dynamic, driving, 
pioneering stage to a more retentive; institü-. 
tionalized,' job-holding stage in its mente: 
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In addition to-the.application ofthese 
principles, the following questions are also ` 
helpful for analytical purposes: 

a) To identify the propaganda personalities ` 
involved, what do the sharpest opponents ‘of 
the propaganda program have to say? 

b}. Does the propagandist give any evidence 
of working within societal possibilities? Or does 
he promote a program regardless of possibilities 
and consequences? These questions must be 
answered in a broad and objective fashion. _ 

c) If the propagandist is effective, in the 
sense of creating asizableimpact with his efforts, 
what will be the consequences of his work? 


‚After pursuing these ways of analyzing 
propaganda and the. propagandist in their 
social setting, it is then appropriate to turn 
to the analysis of the techniques and tactics 
used by propagandists, This type of prop- 
aganda analysis is called ‘here the Sieh. 
nical approach.” . 


n; TECHNICAL APPROACH 


Propagendists use certain “tricks of the 
trade,” or “propaganda techniques,” which 
can be described rather simply and, with 
practice, can be easily identified.” Some of 
the propaganda devices now so subtly and 
effectively used both for and against our in- 
terests are as old as language, as political 
agitation, as social struggles. All are used in 
one form or another by all of us in our daily . 
dealings with one another. 

Propagandists seize upon the methods we 
ordinarily use to convince one another; but 


- they analyze and refine them and experi- 


ment with them until such homely devices of 
folk origin develop into tremendously power- 
ful weapons for swaying popular opinions 
and actions. ; i 
~ In order to avoid technical language and 
to make our findings more generally useful, 
the popular terms for common propaganda 
devices are retained here: Considerable ex- 
perience with them b 1_by scientific analysts, 
businessmen, als and college and high- 
school students indicates that the list, as 
x6 This approach i is sometimes labeled “content 


analysis,” but such a term limits the approach un- 
duly to rhetorical considerations. 
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now revised, has-at-least three necessary 
qualifications that fit it for. our purposes: 
The techniques described. are.. workable. 
Anyone, with practice, can use them. Even. 
though they-do not represert an exhaustive. 


or conclusive list, they give the intelligent, 
beginner in propaganda analysis a good: 


start, so far as the technical approach is 


concerned.-His own experiences: with these. 


eleven techniques: will then permit him to 
develop his analytical ability further.” 

Some of the chief devices used both in 
popular argument and by professional prop- 
agandists are the: eleven: following, which 
fall roughly into four groupings: 


A. Techniques of basic procedure ` 
1. Selecting the issue ` 
2. Case-making or card-stacking 
3. Simplification 


B. Use of omnibus words Are propaganda 


shòrthand) 
' 4. Name-calling 
5. Glittering generality- 
C. Techniques of identificaticn 
` 6, Transfer ° 
7. Testimonial 
8. Plain folks 
9. Band wagon 
D. Strategic techniques 
10. Hot potato | 
1x, Stalling’ 

1 The character of these techniques should not 
be confused with that of the =raditional “logical 
fallacies.” Propaganda techniqu2s may be used for 
delusive, as wéll as for constructive, purposes; they re- 


fer to common patterns of persuasion and promotion. 


or destruction. In short, these propaganda techniques 
are meant to be descriptions of patterns of behavior 
without concern for their'moral 2r social values. On 
the other hand, the “fallacies” >f the Jogicians are 
practices in intellectual disreput2. 


© The Fine Art of Propagandc and other publica- 


tions of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis dis-. 
mn 


cuss seven propaganda devices These seven are: 
name-calling, glittering general.ty, transfer, testi- 
monial, plain folks, card-stackin3, and band nd wagon. 
Considerable subsequent experimentation with the 


‘teaching of propaganda:analysis to. college students. 


and to non-college audiences indicates ;that the new 
list of eleven techniques, while not represented as 
an exhaustive one, is more satisfactory, particularly 
when seen in perspective in re.ation to the other 
four approaches to propaganda analysis: tHe societal, 
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. The thiee techniques: of: basic. procedure 
(A) are. functional steps through which 


propagandists habitually go,. more or less 
consciously,.in organizing or reorganizing a 


propaganda program, ‚as is shown in more, 


detail below. The role of: omnibus words 
(B) as a. kind of basic propaganda. short- 
hand is mentioned at the outset of this arti- 


cle. These*Protean labels, both name-calling ’ 


words and glittering generalities, with other 
supporting and parallel symbols, carry 
much of. the direct burden of the propa- 
gandist’s message. Through the four tech- 
niques of identification (C), a propaganda 
project is icentified with a.referred or de- 
tested institution of personality (transfer 


or testimonial), with the masses of the plain - 
folks-or.with what “‘everybody” accepts or - 


rejects (band wagon). And the two strategic 
techniques (D) help to. characterize the 
many ways in which a propagandist at-, 
tempts to counteract the effectiveness of his 
opposition’s work. 

For the sake of brevity, these eleven 
techniques will be merely defined here: ' 


1. Selecting the issue refers to ‘the. effort ` 


of- the propagandist to select.and state the 
issue upon which he would like to make his - 
stand in.a social competition or conflict.’ 


` From a current tactical standpoint, the issue 


that is accepted by a public as the crucial 


one in a contest has considerable bearing ` 


upon where the struggle begins, its support, 
and the reletive advantages of such a, start- 
ing-point-to the partisans. Little wonder, 
therefore, that propagandists consider .se- 
lecting the issue—in reality selecting the. 
battleground—as primary business in a 
campaign. and a matter on which to keep. 
constant watch throughout ‘the struggle. 
After all, shifts in the. battle—in issues, in 


fields, and in terms of .conflict—must con- 


stantly be selected and prepared. 


social-psychölogical, communicatory,' and: psycho- 
logical. Because of its: connotations of, unfairness, 
card-siacking 1s now listed as an alternative to case- 
making, and it might well-be eliminated, Naturally, 
many í other techniques. and strategies suggest them- 
selves, but it is best to keep the list- irom becoming 
too long and ‘unwieldy. 


y 
‘ 
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2. Case-making is frequently the second 
step in propagandizing. It is the ordering of 
facts or falsehoods, illustrations or distrac- 
tions or ‘distortions, logical or illogical state- 
‘ments, in such a sequence that the best or 


. _ worst . possible impression will be made. 


Case-making is what lawyers do in prepar- 
„ ing their cases for judge and jury, what polit- 
ical strategists do in working out campaign 
„manuals and speech instructions for their 
candidates. When deliberately unfair, it 
may be called “card-stacking.” Case-mak- 
ing accepts the issue or issues selected and 
‘uses all the available arts of logic, inter- 
pretation, factual selection, and rhetoric to 
‘make the propagandist’s cause appear great, 
noble, and honorable, or at least acceptable 
and necessary, and to make the opposition’s 
, cause appear dastardly, uncivilized, money- 
grubbing, unprincipled, or at least unneces-- 
"sary. 
3. Simplification refers to the reduction 
: of propaganda materials to formulas which 
approach in brevity and dogmatism as 
nearly as possible the form of a slogan. In- 
accuracy is not necessarily inherent in sim- 
'’ plification, but the propagandist can seldom 
deal in shades'of gray, in “maybes” or “‘per- 
hapses.” In his language, everything tends 
.to become black or white, good or bad, yes, 
.or no. Simplification short-circuits the, 
sound common sense of medical evidence,. of 
_ psychiatric findings, or engineering prin- 
_, ciples, because such common sense in- 
- _ volves approximations, and that may. “con- 
~ fuse” a public. 
4. Name-calling is the practice of short- 
‘cutting discussion by: giving an idea a bad 
label, to make us reject and condemn an 


qaa without examining the evidence. 


5. Glittering generality is the practice of 

T OPEN discussion by associating an 

idea with a “virtue word” in order to make 

- us accept and approve the proposal with- 
` out examining the evidence further. 

‚6 and 7. Transfer and Testimonial are 


Ts ’ two ways of gaining some identity between 


"a propagandist’s project and an honored 
. institution, symbol, or personality or—if - 
` attack is the purpose—between the opposi- 


Sr 
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tion’s project and a hated institution, sym- 
bol, or personality. Transfer carries the au- 
thority, sanction, and prestige of a respect- 
ed institution over to something else, in 
order to make the latter more readily ac; 
ceptable, or it.does the opposite. Testimoni- , 
al consists in having some respected or 
hated person say that a given idea or. pro- 
gram or product or person is good or bad. 
Both transfer and testimonial thus function 
to bring about shifts in the loyalties of 
groups; they are means for identifying new 
groups with the propagandist’s project in 
terms of the groups’ own enthusiasms. The 
two other techniques of ‘identification 
achieve their aims somewhat differently. 

8 and 9. Plain folks and Band wagon are 
ways of indicating an allegedly existing iden-' 
tity or community of interest between the 
propaganda spokesman and his audience. 
They have their appeal in what Franklin 
Henry Giddings called “consciousness of 
kind.” Plain folks is the method by which a 
speaker attempts to convince his audience 
that he and his ideas are good because they 
are “of the people.” The band-wagon tech- 
nique, on the other hand, is a means for 
making us follow the crowd and accept a 
propagandist’s program as a whole because 
of its popularity and without taking the 
time to examine and weigh the evidence. 


` The plain-folks technique calls for the iden- ' 


tification of the propagandist himself with 
his audience; the band-wagon device in- 


- volves the identifying of members of his 


audience with the group “now on the band 


wagon.” 


10. Hot potato is a popular term for buck- 
passing, and for the sort of thing implied in 
the question, “Have you -stopped beating 
your wife?” Something similar has been 
called by D. E. Saunders” the “propaganda 
of provocation.” The hot potato is the tech- 
nique through which a propagandist springs -` 


-an event, a trap, a situation. upon his op- 


ponent that will be interpreted: by., most 
people to the discredit of the opponent. 
The event, trap, or situation need not be: 


19 See “Speaking of Rudolf Hess, a Propaganda 
Analysis, Vol. IV No. 76 (1940-42). 
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fictitious. From the standpoint of effective- 


ness, it is better if the propagandist makes - 


_ skilful use of events beyond his control. The 
hot potato depends for its power chiefly 
upon timing and interpretation. ` 

11. Stalling involves a play for time, the 
use of plausible delaying tactics that may 
permit the opposition to lose vigor, interest, 
or support before the real struggle occurs. 
It may take the form of the appointment 
of an investigating committee,? the insis- 
tence upon adhering to “the proper’ se- 
quence” (red tape), as well as the more 
familiar “‘memo-passing.” 

What can the propaganda znalyst do 
with these eleven techniques when he has 
learned to spot them? Knowledge of them 
gives the analyst an opportunity to detect 
shortcuts in argument that are being used. 
Once these shortcuts and others are de- 
tected and understood, it-is then possible for 
the analyst to decide whether or not they 


20 Committees can also be used for other purposes 
in propaganda, especially as propaganda “sounding 
boards.” Congressional committees, with their care- 
fully staged investigations, have been useful to a 
wide range of special interests in this fashion. 
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are being used against his interests, against 
the interests of “society.” 

`- The technical approach to propaganda 
analysis in particular and the other four ap- 
proaches in general can be summed up 
briefly in the following list of analytical 
questions: 


What is the source of the propaganda? In 
other words, who is the propagandist, and for 
what organization or cause is he working? 

What is the social setting of the propaganda? 

What is the over-all point of view of the prop- - 
aganda? What is its objective? Is its objective 
socially possible? With what.other objectives 
than its primary one is it identified? - 

What propaganda techniques is the prop- 
agandist trying to use? 

In what ways does he use the techniques of 
basic procedure—selecting the issue, case- 
making, and simplification? . 

For what purposes is he using name-calling, - 
glittering generality, transfer, testimonial, 
plain folks, band wagon, hot potato, and/or 
stalling? i 

What group’s interests do the propagandist’s . 
objectives assist? : 
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š ABSTRACT - | 
Sociology textbooks introduce students to American culture but fail to prepare them for advanced study 
of specifically sociological phenomena, that is, social situations. A social situation is an emergent configura- 
tion of people, culture traits, specific meanings, relationships, time and place, and dynamic processes such as 
adjustment, interaction, social control,.social changes, and readjustment. No other scientists concern them- 
selves with social situations as such. It is time introductory students were taught how to identify,- classify, 
and analyze situations of varying degrees of complexity in preparation for more advanced study.’ 


: One might suggest a useful formula for a 
textbook on “Introductory Sociology”: (i) 


- exhort the student to be scientific in ap- 


proaching social phenomena; (2) define so- 
ciology as “the science of human associa- 
tion,” “the science of human interaction,” 
' “the science of man in the group,” etc., that 
is, as the science of some all-inclusive ab- 
straction; (3) summarize- biology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, eugenics,’ social psy- 


. chology, that is, supply your own prereq- 


uisites; which usually turn out to. be too 
meager for the ill-prepared and useless repe- 


tition for the properly equipped; (4) set up _ 


a‘row of abstract pigeonholes—population, 


- ‘culture, groups, institutions, social classes, 


social processes, social forces, social change, 
etc.—and stuff each pigeonhole as full of 
current information (which will all be out of 
date in five years) as forty-five assignments 
a semester will carry. Finally, (5) to make 
your book even more interesting, taper off 
with a few chapters on social pathology, 
that is, the race question, poverty, crime, 
delinquency, mental disease, the war, etc. 


` With this formula you can “introduce” stu- 


dents to sociology—and obtain very grati- 
fying adoptions.* You may even contribute 
to the education of some of the youth ex- 
posed to it. Ta ý 
But will you have prepared them for the 
further study of social phenomena? After 
twenty-five years of trying to find some evi- 
dence that any one of half-a-dozen leading 
introductory textbooks in sociology should 
t Cooley, Angell, and Carr’s Introductory Soci- 


ology (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933) is 
offered as Exhibit A—an example of a formula book. 


be required’ reading before a student is ad- 
mitted to an advanced course, I doubt it. 
Introductory textbooks introduce, but they do 
not prepare. They tell the student a great 
deal about society and human association 
and make ‘him vaguely aware of a field of 
knowledge; but they give him no essential 
tools of thought or methods of analysis, that 
(a) he fails to get in other disciplines; or (b) 


.from commion sense; or (c) cannot pick up 


in a month or two on his own with a good in- 
structor in almost any sociology course.’ Al- 
most without exception they define the 
problem phenomena of sociology so broadly 
that they leave everybody puzzled as to just 
where the other social sciences leave off and 
sociology begins; and, unlike textbooks in 
botany and physics, for example, they are 
discreetly silent on the methods by which 
all this wisdom has been accumulated. : 

What problem phenomena can sociolo- 
gists.claim for themselves? Well, with what 
problem phenomena are our colleagues in 
other fields dealing? Let us be quite clear at 
once that all of us in the so-called “social 
sciences” are dealing with some aspect of 
human behavior. The problem phenomena 
of the physical sciences differ from science 
to science in perceptual, physical character- 
istics. Rock strata are never mistaken for 
stars. But the problem phenomena of the 
social sciences are fundamentally alike.. 
They differ mainly in the point of view from 
which they are selected. The economist can 


2 One value the ordinary introductory textbook 
has: By presenting nontraditional points of view on 
social matters, probably it does reduce undergrad- 
uate provincialism. That, of.course, is not the point. 
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concern himself with the pecaniary aspects 
of a church ritual, or the anthropologist can 
note the cultural vestiges which it preserves. 
But both are looking at an aspect of human 
behavior. Now, what aspect of bekavior is 
the sociologist concerned with thai no other 
student studies as such? ` 

From Comte’s day to this, saline 
have been distinguished by their interest in 
the togetherness of human beravior, the re- 
latedness of human beings; whether as phi- 
losophers or observational scientists that 
seems to be their major interest. But is not 
the same interest characteristic fo all social 
scientists? No, not the same .nterest at all. 

What are the problem phenomenria of the 
anthropologist? Basic anatorrical lixenesses 
and differences, and culture, the accumu- 
lated, transmissible results of past behavior 
in association. 

What does the psychologist study? Hu- 
man behavior under controll2d conditions. 

What is the social psychclogist looking 
for? Human behavior under actual life- 
conditions. 

What is the - historian Sia in? 
Unique ‘events and their connections 
through time. 

The economist? Subäfateäce behavior, 
its forms and processes. 

- The political scientist? Cor trol behavior, 
its forms and processes. 

All these—anthropologist, social psychol- 
ogist, historian, economist, and polizical sci- 
entist—take the togetherness of men for 
granted, or at best they observe it only inci- 
dentally. Anthropologists sp2culate about 
the beginnings of human association and 
analyze various primitive forms of it. But 
their main concern is not with association 
as such. Social psychologists posit man-in- 
association and make the corsequences for 
human behavior the focus of their ‘nterest. 
But again they are not concerned pzimarily 


with togetherness as ‘distinguished from be- 


havior. Historians obviously deal with hu- 
man beings in association, but the associa- 
tion is not their main interest. Likewise with 
the economist and the politica_ scien-ist. Ob- 


' viously, all social scientists as individuals 
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live in association with other people. Then, 


as scientists, they assume human together- 


ness as the background of their own prob- 
lem phenomena, or they deal with it inci- 
dentally in the analysis of their data, In 
fact, this increasing awareness of together- 
ness is what we mean when we say that the 
sociological point of view has been permeat- 
ing other disciplines. The sociologist, how- 
ever, remains the only social scientist whose 
unique field is the systematic description 
and analysis of human togetherness as such. 
What is togetherness as such? 

We are talking here about togetherness 


` as an empirical phenomenon open to obser- 


vation; we are not talking about together- - l 


ness as a philosophical concept or principle. 
As a philosophical concept of tae relations 
of the phenomena of the experiential world, 
togetherness has been a basic assumption of 
all scientists for centuries. That is not the 
point at all. Of course, this is one world. 
What distinguishes the sociologist’s point of 
view is that he not only assumes, like other 
scientists, that the phenomena of experience 


hang together—in other words, that there . 


is a phenomenal universe—but he assumes 
that as an observational scientist his job is 
to observe how separate human beings 


’ somehow “hang together.” That's the point: 


the hanging-togetherness-of-separate-hu- 
man-beings as an object of observation. 
But here we come upon a curious inability 
of sociologists to reduce their problem phe- 
nomena, this hanging-togetherness-of-hu- 
man-beings, to observable units. Practically 
all discussions and all concepts of classifica- 
tion refer glibly to groups, institutions, so- 
cial systems, and the like. But such terms 
obviously have little to do with the phe- - 
nomena that the beginner can see in front 
of him. They-are general terms, or “frames 
of reference,” whose particulars usually re- 
main unidentified throughout the textbook. ` 
Where do such terms come from and to 
what actual experiences do they refer? What . 
isa unit experience ofastudent with a group, 
with. an institution, with a community? 
Each term refers to a conceptual synthesis 
rather than to a perceptual experience. 


? 
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What, in-short, is a unit experience of the 
togetherness that sociologists lay so much 
stress upon? 

On this question most of the introduc- 
tory material available to students is singu- 
larly unhelpful. Not only is much of it far 
more valuable as social philosophy or higher 
journalism or social.technology than as sci- 
entific description, but.even mtich so-called 
sociological description fails to distinguish 
between phenomena of unique sociological 
` interest, namely, the togetherness of men, 


_ and the phenomena of other sciences inter- 


preted from the sociological point of view. 
The most cursory examination of any intro- 
ductory textbook will confirm that state- 
ment. There is much talk of human associa- 
tion, groups, institutions, social classes, the 
social system, etc., but the-actual descrip- 
tive material runs in terms of behavior, pop- 
ulation, culture, historical events. Now, ob- 
viously, just as the anthropologist cannot 
account for culture except by positing men 
in association, so the sociologist cannot de- 
scribe the togetherness of men except by in- 


cluding such elements as behavior and cul- . 


ture that go to make it up. But just as the 
anthropologist goes on from association to 
observe its results, namely, culture, so the 
sociologist has to go on from behavior and 
culture to observe the matrix in’ which they 
occur, namely; the human situation. It is the 
concept of the social situation that breaks up 
the vague, inclusive togetherness of human be- 
ings into observable units. 

A social situation may be defined as an 
emergent pattern, or configuration, formed 
by the conjunction of six variables: (r) 
people; (2) culture traits; (3) specific mean- 
ings and relationships; 4) dynamic proc- 
esses; (5) a specific time; and (6) a specific 
place. 3-The, conjunction ‘of these variables 


3 A further discussion of the situational concept 
as a tool of research will be found in a forthcoming 
study of social change at Willow Run, Mich. 
This study, financed by the- Horace H. Rackham 
School for Graduate Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, is under the direction of James E. Stermer, 
former field sociologist, Michigan Child Guidance 
Institute, who is collaborating with the present 
author in preparing the report. 
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. produces a ‚dynamic pattern which is the 


situation. Such a pattern has form, dimen- 
sions, content, elements, phases, processes, 
conditioning factors, and relationships to 
other situations, co-existing, pre-existent, 
and subsequent. 

Surely it should be somebody’s business 
to -identify, describe, classify, analyze, 
measure, ‘and interpret the structure, con- 
tent, processes, and interrelationships of so- 
cial situations; their elements, phases, and 
conditioning factors. If behavior and cul- 
ture are worth studying, the way in which 
they combine with other variables to form . 
definite and specific patterns should be 
worth studying too. 

The only thing new about such an ap- 
proach would be the concentration of atten- 
tion on the situation as such instead of on 
behavior as modified- by the situation. As 
modifiers of behavior, situations have been 
studied for years. by physiologists, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, social psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers. One need 
only mention the work of Loeb and Jennings 
in physiology; the work of Thorndike, 
Yerkes, Watson, Köhler, Dashiell, Maier, 
Lois B. and Gardner Murphy, and others in 
psychology; that of Cooley, Thomas and 
Znaniecki, Burgess, Shaw, Blumer, Thrash- 
er, Wirth, Faris, Moreno, Sorokin, Dollard, 
Bernard, and scores of others in sociology 
and social psychology; of. James Plant in 
psychiatry; and, of course, the writings of a, 


` whole host of social workers and social work 


theorists from Miss Richmond to Bossard 
and Boll. Perhaps the nearest approxima- 
tion to a theory of the situation as a subject 
of study in itself is contained in Bossard and 
Boll’s Family Situations.4 All these authors, 
however, in greater or less degree have been ` 
primarily concerned with situations as af- 


.fecting behavior instead of with situations 


as affected by behavior. 
If we are introducing students not to the 
broader aspects of American culture in gen- 


+ James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, 
Family Situations: An Introduction to the Study of 


‘Child Behavior (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 


sylvania Press, 1943). 


eral but to an observational science whose 
problem. phenomena are human situations, 
the task of an introductory course becomes 
perfectly clear and definite. Such < course 

must make students aware of sociel situa- 
tions as objects of scientific observation and 
it must equip beginners with. the necessary 


concepts, attitudes, and skills required for 


more advanced work. 


Suppose we start with the visib_e class-. 


room situation. How would a situational ap- 
proach differ from (a) the student's naive 
common-sense approach, from (b) a more 
. sophisticated common-sense approach, and 

(c) from the approach characteristic of 
some closely allied discipline like social psy- 
chology? 

For the moment our analysis will run in 
sociopsychological terms, but the essence of 
the sociological approach will appear later. 
Experience of visible situations has at least 
four characteristics: (1) “Gestalt aware- 
ness” (i.e., perception of a togetherness of 
people and things); (2) discrimination of 
pattern, or “definition of the situation”; 
(3) adoption of role; and (4) “teleological 
orientation,” or concern with outcomes. 

By the naive.approach the student de- 
fines a situation uncritically and in terms of 
cultural stereotypes; he adopts a role by 
force of habit or custom; and he sees the 
classroom as a complex of such things as de- 
sirable seats, probable grades, etc., that is, in 
terms of practical outcomes. By the sophis- 
ticated approach, the student defines situa- 
tions against a background of comparable 
experiences, but without systematic classi- 
fication or analysis; he adopts his role with 


more ‚conscious choice and more detach-. 


ment; and although practical outcomes are 
_ appreciated, the observer pretends at least 
to some interest in larger values. Thus both 
the naive and the sophisticated approaches 
are essentially practical, “participart,” and 
unscientific. But they are still “total,” that 
is, they are reactions to a pattern of rela- 
tionships and stimuli as well as to particular 
relationships and stimuli themselves. So 
much for common sense: What about the 
social psychologist? 
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For the social EN the classroom 
is not so much a situation as an occasion for ~ 
observing situational behavior: it is a spe- 
cific ‘occasion for studying attitudes, per- 
sonality differences, social distance, inter- 
action, and the like. In other wards, the so- 
cial psychological approach is nonpractical 


‘(interested in truth and not in practical re- 


sults), “nonparticipant” (detached. and ob- 
jective),.and scientific (using classification, 
careful observation, measurement, verifica- 
tion, etc.). In these respects it differs from 
the common-sense approaches. But in so 


far as it focuses on behavior and not on the _ 


total matrix in which behavior occurs, it is | 
“nontotal” and, in that respect, farther . 
from common sense than is the situational 
approach. What, then, is the situational so- 
ciologist’s approach to the visible classroom 
situation? 

His problem is to get his students not 
merely to see the classroom grouping as a 
situation—in terms of common sense they 
already see that—but to see it as a unit ob- 
ject of scientific observation whose elements 
will reappear in different combinations un~' 
der other and much more complex condi- 
tions elsewhere. They have to be taught, in 
other words, to dissociate themselves from 
the situation, to redefine the situation, to 
adopt the role of detached observer, and to 
forget for the time being their concern with 
practical outcomes in order to focus more 
intently on the phenomena before them. 
Then, in order to function as observers, 
they have to learn to analyze the problem 
phenomena into their elements—people, 
culture traits, specific meanings and rela- > 


‘tionships peculiar to the time and place; 


dynamic. processes such as adjustment, in- 
teraction, social control, social change, re- , 
adjustment. And they have to learn how 
these elements go together under different 
conditions. All this takes them definitely be- 
yond common sense and directs their atten- 
tion toward phenomena not studied as such 
by the social psychologist or by any other 
social scientist. 

But it is obviously only a begang, 
What is the relation of the classroom to 
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` other situations? Students will have to learn 
‘to distinguish between accidentally related 


situations and situations functionally re- 
lated and between “perceptually” defined 
Gestalten and conceptually defined Gestal- 
ien.5 In short, they will have a neat problem 
in classification, including the little task of 
classifying situations within situations—for 
example, visible situations ‘classrooms, 
work groups, etc.); immediately inclusive 
situations (colleges, households, factories, 
etc.); territorially inclusive situations ʻlo- 
calities, communities, etc.); and the social- 


‘universe matrix, or ultimate context of situ- 


ations relevant to the purpose in hand (the 
social system, Western civilization, etc.).§ 
It would be important to make typical 
out-of-presence situations as real to the stu- 
dent as the visible classroom itself. This 
would probably call for the use of motion 
pictures or, better yet, field trips in place of 
classroom lectures. It would also call for 
some analysis of the sociopsycholog:cal 
` processes by which the student normally de- 
fines any situation for himself and more par- 
ticularly by which he builds up out-of-pres- 
ence, or “horizonal,” situations. How. does 


. he develop social constructs, that is, stereo- 


types of situations whose elements are not 
all present in perception at a given place or 
at a given time? How does he develop his 
idea of his college, his home town,’ the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, etc? _ 

The point is, obviously, to make the stu- 
dent aware of his own basic situational ac- 
tivity—his own recognition, and definition, 


` of situations. After that we can go on to de- 


5 Of course, all situations are conceptually de- 
fined; but simple, “in-presence” situations, such as 
a classroom, virtually “define themselves”; comrlex, 
out-of-presence situations, such as a strike or a battle, 
obviously require a good deal of piecing- together 
` before they make sense. 


é These classifications are purely illustrative. 
Others could be substituted. There is, for example, 
need of classifying. situations in térms. of temporal 
as well as functional and“spatial relationships, 
to say nothing of classifications based on differences 


‘in structure, and dynamic processes. 
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velop a critical and, if possible, scientific at- 
titude toward situations themselves. 5 

Right here, I think, every textbook we 
have falls flat on its face. Because we have 
not bothered to reduce our problem -phe- 
nomena to clearly definable units of obser- 
vation, we continue to prattle glibly of “as- 
sociation,” “human relations,” “groups,” 
“institutions,” etc., and the student gropes 
in a fog of words, trying to piece together 
disconnected glimpses of what we are talk- 
ing about. That so many of them succeed 
even as well as they do in one semester is a 
tribute to the adaptive capacity of the hu- 
man mind! Few of them arrive at any clear 
conception of the problem phenomena of 
sociology because the textbooks too often 
treat such phenomena as a kind of all-en- 
veloping atmosphere instead of identifying 
them as observable unit patterns of social 
variables. And seldom, indeed, does a stu- 
dent emerge with any help from his text- 
book toward acquiring even elementary 
techniques of social discovery. How many 
theses in introductory sociology could just 
as well have been written in a course on so- 
cial psychology or anthropology or mental 
hygiene or economics? And what earthly 


justification is there in an introductory course 


for papers on “Poverty” or “Crime” ‘or 
“Juvenile Delinquency,” or on any other 
social problem? Are we introducing students 
to the American social system and its ills or 
to a scientific discipline for the study of pe 
nomena uniquely sociological?? 

I suggest that togetherness be studied as 
an observable phenomenon not merely as 
Professor Whozit has. observed it some- 
where, sometime (seldomactually specified) 3 
but in sucha way that John Q. Smith in the 
second row can observe it, here, now, and 
all around him. I suggest that togetherness 
be studied in observable units, namely, situ- 
ations, and not merely promulgated as a 
philosophical point of view. To observe in- 


? Orientation courses, problems courses, etc., can 
be defended on their merits, but not as preparations 
for advanced study in any scientific field. 
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clusive situations, students will have to be 
taken out of the classroom bodily and not 


merely verbally. They will have to be taught - 


to look for things they have not consciously 
looked for before. 

From such a point of view the job. of the 
introductory course would be to teach the 
beginners how to see, describe, anc analyze 
social situations of varying degrees of com- 
plexity, from casual face-to-face situations 
to highly complex, inclusive situations cul- 
turally patterned by institutions for the 
satisfaction of basic needs. That, after all, 
is the task of the introductory course in any 
science: to teach beginners how to identify 
the problem phenomena of the science, how 
to classify them, how to begin to analyze 
and interpret them, and how. to go on from 
there toward actual processes of discovery. 
To explain the more complicated relation- 
ships of situations to conditioning factors 
and to train students to raise fundamental 
questions and attack them with special 
techniques of discovery is the business of 
advanced’ courses. Obviously, to explain 
complicated social situations will involve 
knowledge of social psychology, culture, the 
dynamics of social change, etc.; and to de- 


1 ` 


t 


velop laws of situational structure and 
change will require the work of many people 
over many years. But, as.a minimum prep-. 
aration for this field, every student would 
seem to need a thorough grounding in the 
basic fundamentals: (e) the nature of social 
situations, their types, elements, condition- 
ing factors, and inner dynamics and (b) the 
elementary attitudes and procedures neces- 
sary for critical observation and for further 
scientific study in this field. 
I am suggesting an introductory course. 


that would not merely happen to come first, . 


but would serve an essential function. Every 
student would end. with a pretty fair idea of 
what sociology was about, as distinguished 
from psychology, history, economics, politi- 
cal science, and ethics. The course would be 
based squarely on the.idea that we are pre- 
paring students to go on in an observational 
science, not on the idea that introductory 
sociology must orient the student to modern 
civilization. It would be based on the con- 
cept of the human situation as the observa- 
tion unit of human togetherness. And it 
would use a textbook that has not as yet 
been written! 
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SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 


` 


“WHITE-SUPREMACY” COMPLEX 


-THELMA D. ACKISS 


-This is a research note on a campaign letter 
distributed in mimeographed form by an as- 


“pirant to Congress. This letter was apparently . 
‚intended to procure votes from tie “common 
« people” in a state noted for its adherence to the 
> political principle of “white supremacy.” The 

. present discussion is confined to two chief pur- 


poses: methodological and analytical. The letter 
is believed to be valuable as illustrating a socio- 
logical methodology, and it is also offered as a 
datum in examining some of the facts relating 
to the white-supremacy complex. The letter 
reads: 


The NEGRO QUESTION 


is getting bad, with Mrs. Roosevelt stirring them up 
they are feeling like they own the country. You can 


“see it all around you every day. If some good A 


stateman doesn’t tell the government to stay out 
of our business, it is entirely possible that they will 
be going to school with white children in a very 
short time, 

The writer is John Doe Tee, native born. A 
stateman, A GENTILE, 45 years old, who served 


“overseas in World War I, married, has a son age 4. 


I am a candidate for Congress and am the same 

kind of person that you are. I live on South Side, mix 
with common people, know their problems. As a 
kid I went barefoot same as your child, was mean 
as the dickens, smoked corn silk cigarettes behind 
the barn, wiped my nose on my sleeve, and fussed 
like anything when I had to wash my feet before 
going to bed. In other words, I am just a plain 
honest person and am asking you to send me to 
Congress to be your representative; the representa- 
tive of the ordinary people. 
: My opponents have plenty of money for their 
campaign, but I am.paying my own way and will 
be obligated to the people only and not to large 
corporations looking for Special favors. 

Won’t you please help me to get elected by telling 
all your friends to vote for me? Your vote counts 
just as much as a vote from Elite Hill. I and my 
family are your kind of folks and we are both good 
people even if we do come from the so-called “wrong 
side of the tracks.” 

Yours sincerely, 


Jonn Dor TEE 
Candidate for Congress 


The above letter was widely circulated in 
neighborhoods known to be inhabited by mem- 


bers of the white group of lower, middle-class 
status by an individual whom we will call 
Candidate T. The views expressed not only are 
his own but also reflect the opinions of the read- 
ers of the letter, i.e., his potential supporters. 

The sentiments expressed in a political cam- 
paign letter, speech, or document can be useful 
in representing the climate of opinion of a stated 
group, at a given period, in a specified region or 
territory. The analysis of them offers a method- 
ology which should make intelligible certain 
variables which would doubtless be unidentifi- 
able in a purely abstract investigation. 

Now, what does Candidate T’s letter reveal 


‘in terms of the’ white-supremacy complex? 


The Negro problem constitutes only one brief 
paragraph, and that is confined to the vaguest 
of generalities. The remaining paragraphs, 
however, serve to describe and suggest some 
other points of dissatisfaction and frustra- 
tion which coexist with racial matters in the 
minds of the proponents of white supremacy. 

These other points are parts of the total 
complex. Stripped of surplus verbiage they 
are as follows: Candidate T; as a man of “the 
people,” understands the problems of ‘com- 
mon people; he is on the defensive against 
moneyed groups and large corporations; he is 
worthy even though he comes from the ‘‘wrong 
side of the tracks.” 

It appears, then, that the Negro question, as 
understood in this candidate’s letter, and as con- 
sidered in its dynamic context, is an appropriate , 
but fractional part of the white-supremacy com- 
plex. There is a traditional relationship between 
the Negro and the unsatisfying or insecure posi- 
tion of the southern white masses, stemming 
from the slavery and postslavery years. Thus 
the total complex is much more inclusive and 
much more significant for the whole societal 
structure than is generally believed. For obvious 
reasons the Negro problem can be conveniently 
dramatized. It is useful, moreover, as a deflector 
of aggression which accumulates as a result of 


- other conditions. Actually, however, it forms 


only the outer coverage of the social and 
economic frustrations of a large segment of the 
population. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A RESEARCH NOTE ON: EXPERIMENTATION IN INTERVIEWING | 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


The emphasis on objectivity has, in one 
respect at least, seriously restricted the in- 
formation which social scientists have been 
able to get from interviews. This drive 
toward objectivity has taken the form of 
setting up restrictive mechanical rules rath- 
er than of demanding conscious honesty 
on the part of the scientist. The interviewer 
is supposed to present uncolored questions 
and to take down the subject’s answers as 
given, that is; to act as a combined phono- 
graph and recording system. 

This technique may be essential when un- 
trained or unsophisticated interviewers are 
employed to get data for analysts working 


independently of them. It is equally essen- 


tial at the beginning of an interview while 
the interviewer is seeking the basic frame- 
work of the subject’s attitudes. It is again 
useful when the interview is covering topics 
that are simple or are of little significance. 
But when the subject’s attitude must be 
fully known, then the interviewer must take 
an active role, 

The interviewer must not only invite 
frankness and gain rapport, as is generally 
recognized, but he ‘must also experiment 
verbally with the subject. (The word 
“experiment” is used advisedly, since ex- 
perimentation during an interview con- 
sists of introducing a novel stimulus and 
noting the response to it.) Experiments may 


take many different forms: (a) a question, . 


using either biased words or neutral words; 
(b) an expression of an attitude of the inter- 
viewer, either real or assumed; ‘c) volun- 
teered information, presumed either to be 
unknown to the subject or not taken into 
account by him in formulating his attitude. 

A primary rule of experimental interview- 
ing is that it be designed by the interviewer 
during the course of the interview. It can be 
assumed that, if a, topic is of some impor- 
tance to a person, his attitude with respect 


. to it is related to many of his other attitudes; 


therefore, to understand fully a person’s 


5 


attitudes, the interviewer must probe into ~“? - 
‚the nature of their relationships. But frez: ` ` 
quently so many possible relationships exist 15 
that no prediction can be made in advance .:», 
as to what question, or fact, or statement `. 
of attitude should be employed in the ex-:- _ 
periment. Also, the type of experiment © 
which would elicit the most information ` 


about the attitude of a particular person 
cannot be predicted until the interview 
develops. Furthermore, the experiment may 
be a complex one—containing several ele- 
ments and administered in several stages— 
and, as a result, its form could not be speci- 
fied in advance of the interview. 


The following are some experiences in 


experimental interviewing: 


rı. Many attitudes are based on.misinformation. 
During the course of the interview an inter- 
viewer who finds that some person’s attitude 
is due to misinformation can provide the 
correct facts and note any change of attitude. 
Such an experiment would not only reveal 
the basis of the subject’s attitude, but it 
would also provide clues as tc the effective- 
ness of providing information of a certain 
type. 

2. Attitudes which are not considered quite re- 
spectable, or which are considered unusual 
in any way, may not be fully revealed. How- 
ever, the interviewer may get an inkling of 
their existence and encourage a full expres- 
sion of these hidden attitudes by presenting 
them, in a matter-of-fact tone, as commonly 
held attitudes or as attitudes of the inter- 
viewer himself. The writer has even been 
able, by such an experiment, to elicit an 
expression of hope that the war would con- 
tinue for a considerable time in order that 


certain personal privileges could be con-. 


tinued. 


3. If any seeming inconsistencies or illogicalities 


or any other “peculiarities” appear in a sub- 
ject’s statements, the interviewer should 
probe for the premises of his attitudes. It is 
wise to assume that a subject considers him- 
self to be thinking logically and consistently. 
Intensive questioning in certain areas of 
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subject matter may be found valuable in 
uncovering the roots of certain attitudes. 
The questions that the interviewer uses 
under these circumstances depend on the 
apparent inconsistencies and are usually 
best directed toward trying to make them 
apparent to the subject. 


The purpose of experimentation in inter- 
viewing is to find out as much as possible 
about attitudes, and the bases and premises 
of attitudes. Such information is needed 
when a relatively full understanding of a 
problem is desired, when ideas are needed 
for further research, when the subject is.a 
key’ person, or when the basis of an ob- 
served relationship needs to be understood. 
Nothing said about the value of experi- 
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mentation in interviewing should be taken 
as condemnatory of questionnaires or of 
formal interviewing when the purpose is to 
determine the prevalence or distribution of 
attitudes within a given group. Findings 
from a questionnaire depend on the realism - 
of the questions and on the interpretation 
made of the answers. Although the experi- . 
mental interview cannot provide a statisti- 
cal description of the distribution of atti- 
tudes within a group, it can furnish informa- 
tion useful in making the questions realistic 
and in interpreting the answers. 


RESEARCH BRANCH INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION SECTION 
A. F. Ha. A.P.O. 512 
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A CRITIQUE OF “THE MEASUREMENT OF 
“FAMILY INTERACTION” 


© ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 


ABSTRACT 


Bossárd’s statement of the law of family interaction as a precise mathematical statement of the relation 
between the number of persons in the group and the number of their relationships is inadequate because it 
assumes that all such relationships are symmetrical, whereas, in fact, they may very well be ronsymmetrical 
at either the manifest or the parataxic levels or at both levels. The application of this law to problems of group 
or personality dynamics is further limited by the fact that the quality of interpersonal integrations is often of. 


more significance than their mere number. 


The possibility of mathematical determi- 
nation has always exercised a fascination 
over students of human nature and human 
institutions, and many have. been the at- 


tempts to define in formulas human types 


of interaction. Bossard’s “Law of Family 
Interaction” is a newcomer to the field. It 
may be stated.as follows: The addition of 
each person to a family or primary group 
increases the number of persons in simple 
arithmetical progression. and the number of 
personal relations in the order of triangular 
numbers. 

It is clear from Bossard’s exposition that 
this law may represent a valid statement of 
certain relations: between members in the 
group and numbers of interactions. What 
Bossard does not make clear, however, is 
that this statement refers only to zhe mini- 
‘mum number of possible interactions. Hence 
the law represents a gross oversimplification 
of the problem and is likely to be deceptive 
unless its limitations are clearly stated. - 

In the first place, and dealing for the 
moment: only with relationships within the 
awareness of the persons who are members 
of the group, the number of interactions in- 
creases in triangular order only if these in- 
teractions are symmetrical or reciprocal. If 
the interactions are not reciprccal—and 
they rarely are symmetrical in zveryday 
life—they will be nonsymmetrical or non- 
reciprocal, and so, as the number of persons 


1 James H. 5. Brend, “The Law of Family In- 
teraction,” American J ournal of Soctologr, L (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 292-94. 


in the group increases, the number of rela- 
tions will increase in a different order. Thus: 


Persons (3).....- 23 4 5 6 
Relationships ().. 4 6 12 20 30 


Therefore : 
l x = yy — 1). 


This formula, which expresses the nonsym- ' 
metrical nature of the relationship involved 
may be compared with Bossard’s formula, 
2 me 

which is an expfession of the fact that the 
relations are to be conceived of as symmetri- 
cal and therefore result in simple combina- 
tions as the number of persons in the group 
increases. 

An example will perhaps make clearer 
what is invelved. Family life, as Bossard 
remarks, customarily begins with two mem- 
bers, husband and wife. Abstractly, there is 
also involved one symmetrical relationship: 
the reciprocal husband-wife relationship. 
Realistically, however, there is involved here 
the relationship of husband to wife and that 
of wife to husband—a minimum of two non- 
symmetrical relationships. One relationship 
may be integrated on a basis of authority 
and personal domination, the other on the 


‘basis of submissiveness; or, again, one may 


be on the basis of hostility and contempt, 
the other on the basis of indifference and 
casualness. The addition of a child to this 
family increases the number of persons to 
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three, but it may very well increase the num- l 


ber of relationships to at least six: the fatker 
reacts to the child with indifference, the 
mother with affectiori, the father reacts to 
the mother with affection, the mother to the 
father with contempt, the child to the 
mother with affection, and the child to the 
father with hostility. i ; 
If now, to what may be called these mani- 
fest reciprocal or nonreciprocal relation- 
. ships, one adds, as one must in realistic anal- 
ysis, additional parataxic integrations,? any 
interpersonal situation becomes much mcre 
- complex and difficult to characterize in pre- 
cise mathematical terms. Thus husband and 
wife may react to each other not only on the 
basis of a dual relationship of which each is 
more or less aware but also in terms of one 
or more parataxic relationships of which, by 
definition, neither husband nor wife is aware. 
Yet these parataxic relationships added to 


the manifest interactions may be of deter- - 


mining importance in controlling the course 
_ of the social relationships between these 
two family members. Thus a mathematical 
` statement that omits consideration of the 
number of these parataxes is likely to over- 
simplify the numerical problem. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that Bos- 
sard’s statement of the law of family inter- 
action gives us a first approximation of what 
may, in the simplest case, be the minimum 
number of manifest relationships involved. 
My own formula for this law gives a better 
approximation of what the manifest rela- 
tionships may be, but neither statement can 
be construed: as a law because the state- 
ments deal only with possible, but not nec- 
essary, conditions. In addition, neither state- 
ment can be sufficiently precise to include 
an unknown number of parataxic integra- 
tions. Hence the predictive power of the lew 
of family interaction decreases almost to a 
vanishing-point. 

2 The term is from H. S. Sullivan, “Concepticns 
of Modern Psychiatry,” Psychiatry, III (February, 
1940), 1-117. Reference to the use of this concept 
of parataxic integration in social psychological ana_y- 

_sis Is also made in Ernest Beaglehole, “Interpersonal 
Theory and Social Psychology,” Psychiatry, IV 
(February, 1941), 61-77. 
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A further qualification: any so-called 
“law of family interaction” emphasizes the 
significance of mere size of the household in 
determining social relations within the | 
group. Thus in the instances that Bossard 
uses mere size is suggested as having fash- 
ioned Franklin’s early wanderings, Patrick 
Henry’s insistence on the value of liberty, 
Marshall’s judicial temperament, Helen K.’s 
nervous, high-strung excitability. The psy- 
chologist is likely to feel that, although size 
of household may have some influence on 
the conditioning of the personality of its 
members, nonetheless it is the quality of 
these relationships rather than the mere 
quantity which is of greater significance in 
this connection. The case of Helen K., which 
Bossard analyzes briefly, is instructive be- 
cause it could easily be paralleled from the 
records of any child guidance clinic. In this 
case the psychologist would find very little 
diagnostic significance in the fact that some 
emotional tension is involved in at least half 


. of the personal relationships of this child to 


her household group of seven persons, nor 
would he agree with Bossard that “the size 
of this household unit, when translated into 
the number of personal relationships, tells 
one much about Helen’s state of mind.” 
In point of fact it tells us precisely nothing 
about Helen’s state of mind unless we know 
already that Helen is high-strung and that 
her personal relations with other members 
of her household are frustrated, tense, and 
insecure. This prior knowledge can come 
only from a case history and test explora- 
tion of Helen’s personality. The quality of 
the relationships to the various members of 
the household group is the significant fact, _ 
not the mere number of such relationships. 
All this suggests, first, that it is impossible 
to state with any mathematical precision a 
law of family interaction that has any valid- 
ity in prediction; and, second, that mathe- 
matical appraisal of the number of relation- 
ships in any group (even if this were mathe- 
matically possible) is of secondary impor- 
tance as compared with the study of their 


3 Bossard, of. cit., p. 293. 
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emotional quality. If one is interested in. 
understanding the dynamic relations, needs, 
and drives that are involved in any family, 
household, or primary group, then i- is these 
relations and integrations that need direct 
study. Any study of them thet concentrates 
on the possible number of relationships is 
a manifestly inadequate analysis of the 
complex problem involved in even the sim- 
plest type of human interaction. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND - = 


REJOINDER 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


Because Mr. Beaglehole’s paper refers 
to points which I had hoped would be quite 
obvious to readers of the Journcl, I am 
happy to confirm the fact that my article 
sought only to present a formula covering 


the number of relationships and the number 
of persons in small primary groups in which 
all members might be assumed to have re- 
lationships with one another, regardless of 
their nature. The proposed law covered 


‘nothing more, save the added claim to im- 
_ portance in the study of interaction. There 


was, so far as I know, no assumption that all 
such relationships ‘are symmetrical; and, 
after all the scholarship that has been de- 
voted through the years to the study of the 
varying natures of these relationships, it 
seemed unnecessary to point out in my pa- 
per that “the quality of interpersonal inte- 
grations” is often of more significance than 
the mere number of relationships involved. 
Since, however, a definite statement to this 
effect appears essential, perhaps Mr. Beagle- 
hole’s comment and my: own declaration 
will serve this purpose. 7 
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. NEWS AND NOTES 


ERRATUM 


The attention of the Editors of the 
American Journal of Sociology has been 
called by Harry Alpert to the fact that La 


“ ș , Revue internationale de sociologie began in 


1893. This antedates the American Journal 
of Sociology by two years. Consequently, 
the statement in the article by Ethel Shanas 
in the May issue of the Journal that the 
American Journal of Sociology was the first 
sociological journal in the world is erro- 
neous. 





: American Group Therapy Association — 
A: Training Institute in Activity Group 
Therapy for Children is announced. The 
curriculum consists of a course in diagnosis 
which would facilitate judgment in forming 
groups; intensive study, analysis, and in- 
terpretation of group and individual rec- 
ords; observation of groups in action; a 
_ seminar by workers in other types of group 
therapy; review of literature on group ther- 
apy; and administration, integration, and 
record-keeping. ` 


Students will be recruited from social. 


service agencies, clinics, and hospitals, with 
a view to organizing therapy groups in these 
institutions. The training will be continued 
for a second year, in which the students will 
direct groups in their own agencies and 
localities under supervision. . Selection of 
students will be made on the basis of educa- 
: tion, experience, and personality qualifica- 
tions. Graduation from a school of social 
work, a recognized degree in psychology or 
psychiatry, and three years in case work of 
acceptable standard or psychotherapy with 
“psychiatric participation or consultation 
are required. Some students will be per- 


‘mitted to join who may not have the re- 


quired educational qualifications but who 
possess special personality attributes and 


experience that would qualify them to do 
group therapy. i B 

Agencies are invited to submit.names of 
those members of their staffs who would 
profit from this training and could introduce 
this work in their own locality. 

The Institute will be held in New York 
City and will extend for twelve to fourteen 
hours a week. The Association stresses that 
it would like to have students come from 
locales within four hours’ travel time from 
New York City as well as from local institu- 
tions. The tuition fee will be from $250 to 
$300 a year. The program will be so arranged 
that students need absent themselves only 
one day a week from their agencies. 


American Red Cross.—Six hundred one- 
year scholarships for study at accredited 
schools of social work will be availabie to 
college graduates interested in serving as 
American Red Cross Hospital Service or 
Home Service workers. 

In addition to full tuition, each scholar- 
ship award provides a monthly allowance 
of $100 during the academic year. Each 
applicant must agree to a minimum of one 
year’s employment with the Red Cross im- 
mediately upon completion of study. Choice 
of employment may be in Home Service or 
in Hospital Service. Those who choose the 
latter will-be assigned to a military hospital 
in the United States to work with sick and 
wounded servicemen, while those selecting 
Home Service will work with families of 
servicemen and with veterans in the com- 
munity. 

Graduation from a school of social work 
requires two years’ study, and the Red 
Cross scholarships are available to students 
who are beginning their academic training 
in social work as well as those who have al- 
ready completed part of their studies. 

Application should be made to the schol- 
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arship office at one of the five area offices of 
the American Red Cross: North Atlantic 
Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York ro, 
New York; Eastern Area, 615 Narth St. 
Asaph Street, Alexandria, Virginia; South- 
eastern Area: 230 Spring Street, N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia; Midwest Area: 1709 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri; 
and Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, Larkin 
and Grove streets, San Francisco I; Cali- 
fornia. 


American Sociometric Association.—The 
first officers of this new organization were 
elected by means of a.sociometric poll. They 
are J. L. Moreno, president; Helen H. Jen- 
nings, secretary; George A. Lundberg; 
treasurer;.and Gardner Murphy, Ronald 
Lippitt, and Zerka Toeman, counselors. . 


. The Association has at this time roo. 
charter members and 175 new applicants. 


for membership. The aim of the Association 
is to provide a meeting-point for the various 
social science associations and to promote 
their mutual research interests. The charter 
members include sociologists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, anthropologists, and -social 
workers. 

The annual membership fee is $5.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the journal Sociome- 
iry. Communications and applications for 


` membership may be addressed to: American 


Sociometric Association, Room 327, Ior 
Park Avenue, New York'17, New York. 


H eadquarters, Army „Service Forces.— 
Samuel A. Stouffer, professor of saciology 
on leave from the University of Chiczgo, has 


been cited by Secretary of War Stimson for . 
‚ exceptional civilian service as follows: “In 


recognition of his outstanding: contribution 
to the War Department and the netion in 
establishing and developing attitude re- 
search to the point where it is generally 
used as a basis for planning procedures and 
policies that have contributed greatly to the 
morale of our Army Forces.” - 


University of Buffalo.—Richard H. Wil- 


liams, associate professor of sociology and 
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‘anthropology, has gone to Europe on a re- 


search assignment for the War Department 
and ‘is to return in the late fall. He has the 
assimilated rank of ee officer. 


University of California, Los Anne: 


A new series is. initidted entitled “Publica- 
tions in Culture and Sociology” ‘consisting 
of articles ard monographic works, margin- 
al to anthropology; psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. The first volume will be devoted to 
‚Japanese-Americans and the second to prob- 


lems of acculiuration. Volume I; No. 1, 


Marriages of Jcpanese in Los Angeles County, 


by Leonard Bloom et al., has recently pen 
published. 

The :board of editors for the serjes is 
Ralph L. Beals (anthropology), Leonard 


Bloom, (sóciology), and Franklin Fearing - 


(psychology). All are members of the Uni- 
versity of Calicornia at Los Angeles. 


University of Chicago.—Herbert Blumer, 
associate professor of sociology and editor 


of the American Journal of Sociology, is on - 
leave for one year, during which time he is . 


serving as chairman of the Board of Con-. 
ciliation and Arbitration established by the 
five major steel-producing subsidaries of the 
United States Steel Corporation and by the 
United Steel Workers of America, C.I.O. 
During his absence, E. W. ee will 
serve as editor of the J ournal. 


“College of the City of New York.— Harry 


sociology, has been appointed director of 
community service of the City College to 


conduct a demonstration i in the training and . 


supervision of, student leadership in com- 
munity welfare activities, in co-operation 


“with local community co- ordinating groups. 


Adolph S. Tomars of the department of 
sociology has been’ promoted from instruc- 
tor to assistant professor of sociology, as of 


March I, 1945: 


‘Civil A fairs Staging Aves Presidio of 
M onterey-—Lieutenant John Useem of the 
University of: South Dakota is lecturing to 


.M. Shulman, lecturer in the department of , 


: 50 


Army and Navy officers on problems of 
military government in the Pacific. He has 
just returned from.a tour of duty overseas 
where he aided in the planning of civil affairs 
occupation while on Admiral Nimitz’ mili- 
tary government staff. Thereafter he visited 
all the Japanese mandates occupied by the 
United States and served as officer-in- 
. charge of military government in Palau 
from the invasion until the first of the year. 


Columbia University. _ Willard Waller 
died in New York’ City on July 26. He was 
born in Murphysboro, Illinois, on July 30, 
1899. He graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1920, received his M.A. from the 
University of Chicago in 1925 and his Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1929, where he was instructor in sociology 
for three years. He coritinued teaching so- 
- ciology as assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska (1929-31); as professor at 
Pennsylvania (1931-37); and as associate 
professor at Barnard College (since 1937). 
In 1940 he was president of the Eastern 
Sociological Society. He was author of The 
Old Love and ihe New (1930); The Sociology 
of Teaching (1932); The Family (1938); War 
and the Family (1940); and The Veteran 
Comes Back (1944). 

The Bureau of Applied Social Research is 
engaged in an influence study—a study of 
the formation and change of opinion. Par- 
ticular attention is being paid to problems 
of stratification and opinion leaders. The 
areas of opinion covered include general po- 
litical and social outlook, race and ethnic at- 
- titudes, consumer attitudes toward brand 
changes and toward wartime regulation, and 


fashion and motion picture choice. The first 


interviews are completed and being proc- 
essed. All field work will be completed by 
September, 1945. The locale of the study is 
a representative midwestern city of 60,000 
population. 

The study is under the direction of C. 
Wright Mills, who is on leave to the Bureau 
from the University of Maryland. He is as- 
sisted by Helen Schneider, Jeannette Green, 
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Thelma Ehrlich, and Honey Toda of the 
Bureau’s staff. 

Kingsley Davis of Princeton taught ; a 
course on World Population and one on 
Marriage and the Family in the summer 
session. ” ~ 


Indiana University —Paul Campisi, a 
graduate student in the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed instructor in . 
sociology in Indiana University. 

Social Service, which has been a division 
of the Department of Sociology for purposes 
of administration, has been organized as a 
separate department with the name ‘‘Divi- 
sion of Social Service” under the direction 


.of Dr. Grace Browning. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The forty-six 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellows for 1945 in- 
clude 29 Negroes, 15 white southerners, and. 
2 persons in the field of race relations, a new 
category opened to northern candidates 
this year. The grants total $88,500. Among 
this year’s Fellows are: 


Belle Boone Beard, professor of sociology, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia: for 
development of sociological materials for the 
training of professional personnel, in collabora- 
tion with Wayland Jackson Hayes. 

John Harrison Becker, Jr., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: for work in the field of race relations. 

Nancy Evelyn Brandon, Rochester, New 
York: for studies in the field of human develop- 
ment, at the University of Chicago. l 

Edna Catherine Cooper, junior research ‘as- 
sistant, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: for studies in sociology, 
at the University of North Carolina. = 

Carroll Fleming Cumbee, research associate, 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida: for studies of the 
racial attitudes of children and for graduate 
work in education, at the University of Chicago. 

Richard Sylvester Hamme, chairman, New 
England Regional Council, U.T.S.E.A.-C.LO., 
Boston, Massachusetts: for studies in labor 
economics, at the Trade Union Fellowship 
Project, Harvard University. 

Abram Lincoln Harris, professor of econom- 
ics, Howard University, Washington, D.C.: to 
complete a book entitled, “Ideology and Econ- 
omy,” in the field of economics. 


` 
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Wayland Jackson Hayes, professor of so- 
ciology, Vanderbilt University, Nashvile, Ten- 


. nessee: for development of sociological materi- 


als for the training of professional personnel, in 
conjunction with Belle Boone Beard. 

James Lewis Henderson, regional informa- 
tion specialist, Farm Security Administration, 
Little Rock, Arkansas: for the completion of a 
book on the exploiting forces in southern agri- 
culture. 

Pear! L. Byrd Larsen, superintendent of 
education, St. Croix, Virgin Islands: for work, 
with teachers and community leaders, on the 
reorganization of curriculum and for graduate 
studies; at Columbia University. 

Robert Caldwell Lasseter, Jr., editor of .the 
Rutherford Courier, Murfreesboro, Tennessee: 
to make a survey of racial attitudes anc usages 
in the southern press. 

Elsie Mae Lewis, Little Rock, Arkansas: to 
present a critical analysis of the political history 
of Arkansas, 1850-60, and to do graduate work 
in history, at the University of Chicago. 

Eliscbeth Jane Lipford, Richmond, Virginia: 
for graduate studies in public health, at the 
University of Chicago. 

Martha Carolyn Mitchell, Talladega Springs, 
Alabama; to write a history of Birmingham, 
Alabama, and to do graduate studies in history, 
at the University of Chicago. 

Bucklin Moon, associate editor, Doubleday 
Doran, New York City: to write a novel dealing 
with Negro-white relationships in the South 
during the war years. 

Charles Harold Nichols, Jr., Brooklyn, New 
York: to edit an anthology of ‘slave narratives, 


- and to do graduate work in English, at Brown 


University. 

Pauline Nichols Pepinsky, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas: for graduate work in psychology, at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Thomas Edward Posey, professor of econom- 
ics, West Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Virginia: for graduate studies in Jabor econom- 
ics, at the University of Wisconsin. 

. Benjamin Quaries, professor of history and 
chairman, Division of Social Studies, Dillard 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana: for the 
completion of a biography of Frederick Doug- 
lass. 

Lawrence D. Reddick, curator, New York 
Public Library, lecturer, College of the City of 
New York, New York City: to collect and edit 
the writings of Frederick Douglass. _ 

J. Andrew Simmons, principal, Booker T. 
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Washington High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina: to develop a suggested program of 
education for, interracial understanding on the 
secondary and adult levels. 

Lorenzo Dow Turner, professor and head of 
Department of English, Fisk University, Nash- ° 
ville, Tennessee: to complete and publish three 
volumes of Afro-Brazilian folk material. 

Rupert Vance, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Nortk Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: for the completion of a book on the 
human resources of the South. , 

Phyllis Annie Wallace, Baltimore, Mary- 
land: to do a historical, analytical survey of the 
role of machine tools in the industrialization of 
the United States, and for graduate studies, at 


‚Yale University. 


Donald Lee West, superintendent of schools, 
Lula, Georgia: to work in the field of rural edu- 
cation, at Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Olive Elizabeth Westbrooke, Taabori, Ar- 
kansas: for graduate studies in sociology, at the 
University of Chicago. Reappointment. 

Dorothy Gwendolyn Williams, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; to analyze the possible contribution of li- 
brary service toward a program of adult educa-_ 
tion for Negroes in the South, and to do gradu- 
ate study, at the University of Chicago. Re- 
appointment. 

Hilda Jane Zimmerman, Clemmons, North 
Carolina: to do a study of the history of penal 
reforms in the South since the Civil War, at the 


` University of North Carolina. Reappointment. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Theo- ' 
dore Newcomb is now on leave in England 
on research in »roblems of German morale. 
He is expected to return this fall. ; 

Mr. Richard Myers, a teaching fellow, ` 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology in Michigan State College, Lan- 
sing. 

Within the past year the department has 
set up a program in penology for training 
men in various jobs in the field of criminol- 
ogy. This program was instituted at the re- 
quest of Dr. Garrett Heyns, director of the 
Michigan Department of Corrections. 


National Conference on Family Relations. 
—Evelyn Millis Duvall, secretary of the 
Conference, and Reuben Hill, professor of 
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"sociology at Iowa State College, are the au- 


thors of When You Marry, to be published 
in October by D. C. Heath and Company. 
The Introduction is written by Ernest W. 
Burgess ofthe University of Chicago. 


University of Nebraska—Hattie Plum 
Williams has retired after thirty years in the 
department. Dr. Williams not only had an 
outstanding career as a teacher but has 
played a notable part in the development of 
social work in the state and social work in- 
struction in the university and in advocat- 
ing. and formulating social legislation and 
other constructive social activities in ‘the 
city of Lincoln and in the state. 

Samuel M. Strong is taking Dr. Williams’ 


` place and.has been appointed associate pro- 


fessor of sociology. He received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago and comes 
to.this department from Macalester Col- 


- lege, St. Paul, where he was chairman of the 


department. He has also taught at Howard 
University, the University of Minnesota, 


and Tulane University. Dr. Strong will take 


up residence on September 1. 


James M. Reinhardt, protesi of Soci- ` 


ology, has recently been appointed .by the 
governor to serve on the Advisory Council 
of the Placement and Unemployment In- 
surance Division of the Department of La- 


_ bor. During the past year he has been a pub- | 
lic member of the W.L.B. Hearing Panel of 
Region VII, hearing cases in Nebraska and. 


Iowa. He is also serving as president of. the 
Lincoln and Lancaster County Social Hy- 
giene Association. i 


University _ of North. Carolina —Social 


. Forces celebrated its twentieth anniversary 


in March with a special issue entitled “In 
Search of the Regional Balance of America.” 
Among the, distinguished contributors are 
Rupert Vance, W. F. Ogburn, Charles S. 


` Johnson, T. Lynn Smith, Edgar Thompson, 


Howard Odum, and Katharine Jocher. 
Roy M. Brown, director of the Division 


` of Public Welfare and Social Work for the 


last eight years, has asked to be relieved. of 


administrative duties since he has reached. 
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the age.of retirement and wishes to do spe- 
cial work. 

Arthur E. Fink has been appointed to 
follow Dr. Browni as director of the Division. 
Dr. Fink holds a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania and ‘a special 
professional Master of Social Work degree 
from the Pennsylvania School of Social - 
Work. He has been director of the social 
work training program at the University of 
Georgia and has held several important posi- 
tions in social agencies in Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Fink is the author of The Field of Social 
Work, published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, and a volume on the Causes of Crime, 
published by the’ University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 


’ Oberlin. College.—Newell L. Sims has re- 
tired after twenty years of service. on the 
Oberlin faculty. Dr. Sims’s former position 
as head.of the department has been filled by 
Clarence Ward, whose training has been 
primarily in the field of archeology. The 
emphasis of the department has been shifted 
somewhat in the- direction of anthropology 
and archeology. 

Fred Yarbough has been absent”in the 
Navy for two years. 


Ohio Valley Sociologist.—The officers of 
the society are Lloyd A. Cook, Ohio State 
University, president; W. F. Cottrell, Miami 
University, vice-president; J. Milton Yinger, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Perry P. Denune, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, editor. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The Pacific 
Sociological Society, Southern Division, and 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Sociology Honor Soci- 
ety, held a joint meeting at Occidental Col- 
lege on July 28: The morning session was de- 
voted to a consideration of the problems of 
returned veterans. Leonard Bloom, of the 


‘ University of California at Los Angeles, 


presided. Edith Kennedy, of the War Man- 
power Commission, discussed “Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Ex-servicemen,” and Carl 
C. Gentry, of thé Veterans’ Bureau, dis- 


Las, 


cussed the “Physical and Mental Problems 


of Ex-servicemen.” Arlien Johnsor, of the 
University of Southern agli: was the 
discussant. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
discussion of the San Francisco Conference 
and postwar world problems. Emory S, 


Bogardus, of the University, of ‘Southern. 


California, presided. George M. Day, of 
Occidental College, discussed the “Econom- 
ic and Social Problems as Seen by the San 
Francisco Conference,” and .George Man- 
gold discussed the question, “Is Free Em- 


ployment Feasible?” Charles Spaulding, of. 


Whittier College, was the discussant. 


University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce—E. P. 
Hutchinson has been elected associate -pro- 


fessor of sociology and will begin zeaching 


in the fall. 


+ Russell Sage Foundation:—The Russell 
Sage Foundation annoünces the election of 
Eli Whitney Debevoise as a member of its 
board of trustees. Mr. Debevoise, a gradu- 


ate of Yale. University and the Harvard’ 
Law School, heads the law firm af Debe-. 


voise, Stevenson, Plimpton and Page. Be- 


sides being a member of the New York: 
State, New York County, and the American 
Bar associations, and also of the’ Association. 


of the Bar of the City of New York, he is a 
trustee or member of the board of a number 


of social and civic organizations, including , 
the New York Legal Aid Society, the State 


Charities Aid Association, Greater New 


York. Fund, and the National Information 


Bureau. Mr. Debevoise was a lieutenant in 


the field artillery in the first World War. ~- 


University of Southern Californitz—The 
University of Southern California, in cele-. 
brating the founding of the Graduate School 


gave special recognition to sociology, for: 
this year marks the thirtieth anniversary of. 


the founding of Alpha Kappa Delta, na- 
tional honorary ‘sociology fraternizy; and 
the twenty-fifth year of the establishment 
of the Division of Social Work, now the 
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Graduate School of Social Work. a 1638 the . 
department began to publish “Sociology 
Monographs”; in 1921, a bimionthly jour- 
nal, the Journal of Applied Sociology, re- 
named Sociology and Social Research in 1927. 
To Emory.S. Bogardus goes the chief credit 
for all these accomplishments. 
The sociology faculty. has published, to 
date, forty-seven books and monographs, | 
including several standard texts. The vari- 
ous publications deal with such subjects as 
general sociology, social psychology, social 
theory, social problems, leadership, race, \ 
leisure and recreation, social work, child °. 
welfare, community organization, and 'so-. 


. cial research. The latest volume, Essays in 


Social Values, published in January, 1945, 
was sponsored by students and colleagues of 
Clarence Marsh Case, and contains twelve . 
of his essays. 


Southern Sociological Society. —Because of 
O.D.T. regulations the Southern Sociologi- . 
cal Society did not hold its annual meeting 
this year. The Society has continued to 
flourish and prosper during the war and to- 
day has a membership of two hundred and 
fifty. ` . N 

An election of aee was held by fail 
The following were elected for -the fiscal 
year 1945-46: Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University, president; Belle Boone Beard, 
Sweet Briar College, first vice-president; 
W. B. Jones, Jr., University of Tennessee, 
second ‘vice-president; Coyle E. ‚Moore, -` 
Florida State College for Women, secretary- 
treasurer; Howard W. Beers, ‚University of ‘, 
Kentucky, representative to the American 
Sociological Society. Members of the Execu- 


tive Committee, in addition ‘to the former 
presidents—Howard W. Beers; Katharine 
Jocher, University of North Carolina; B. O. 
Williams, University of Georgia; William E. 


‘Cole, University of Tennessee; and Fred C. 
‚Frey, Louisiana State University—are Mil- 


dred Mell; Agnes Scott College; Ira De A. 
Reid, Atlanta University; W. L. Leap, 


‘American Red Cross; and Frank D. Alex- 


ander, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who were holdover members, and two newly 
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Je members: H. C. Brearley, Peabody 
College, and Guy B. Johnson; Southern Re- 
gional Council. 

Recently the region lost one of its-ablest 
sociologists—E. T. Krueger. Professor Krue- 
ger was instrumental in founding the South- 
ern Sociological Society and served as: its 
first president. The Society will miss his 
counsel and guidance in the years ahead. 


Syracuse University —The Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press announces Guide to Guidance: 


. An Annotated Bibliography, Volume VII, by 


Hilton M. Eunice ($1.00 postpaid). The 
ı 1945 edition is the seventh in the series þe- 
gun in 1939 by the National Association of 
_ Deans of Women on the N.E.A. and is a se- 
lected bibliography of the best books and 
articles on guidance published in 1944. The 
criteria for selection were soundness of re- 
. searchor reasoning, usefulness to the coun- 
selor, and excellence of presentation. 


Vanderbilt University —The Journal 
-notes with regret the death of Ernest Theo- 
dore Krueger (1885-1945) on June 18, 1945. 
Professor Krueger was born in Blue Island, 
Illinois, September 27, 1885. He took his 
A.B. degree at the University of Illinois in 
roro and his Master-of Arts in 1920 and his 
Ph.D. in 1925 at the University of Chicago. 
He was married to Margaret Aldrich on 
October 16, 1916. Mrs. Krueger and their 
two children survive. 
Ernest ‘Krueger worked and taught with 
. great effectiveness and. vigor in the Poly- 
technic Institute of Billings, Montana. He 
was an assistant in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He taught sociology at the 
. . Chicago Theological Seminary from 1923 to 
-1924. Since 1924 he has been professor of 
sociology and head of the department in 
Yanderbilt University. While in Nashville 
he served on the summer-school faculties at 
the universities of Alabama, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
Former associate editor of the Journal of 
Social Forces, Dr. Krueger was the author 
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of A Digest of Social Laws in Tennessee, 
written in collaboration with W. C. Head- 
rick and W. S. Bixby, and of Social: Psy- 
chology, of which Dr. Walter C. Reckless, 
formerly of the Vanderbilt faculty, was co- 
author. — 

At Vanderbilt he made a great contribu- 
tion not only to the field of sociology but to 
the life of the university and made a signifi- 
cant place for himself in Tennessee and in 


the South both as a sociologist and as a 


citizen, 


University of Wisconsin.—Preprofession- 
al.and professional graduate courses in so- 


cial work will be offered in 1945-46, with a 


staff of four instructors, Arthur P. Miles 
being in charge. Owing to the expansion of 
this program, the name of the “Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology” will be 
changed to the “Department of Sociology, 
Anthropology, and Social Work.” Bernice 
E. Orchard, executive secretary, State Com- 
mittee on the Care of Children in Wartime, 
Indiana State Defense Council, and former- 
ly connected with the Indiana-State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, will join the staff on 
Augusi 1, 1945, as assistant professor of so- 
cial work. 

A curriculum in prison administration is 
being developed in co-operation with the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. Carl E. Johnson, 
deputy warden of the Wisconsin State Pri- 
son at Waupun, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of criminology and will begin 
his duties in the summer of 1945, giving half 
his time to teaching on the campus and half 
to in-service training of prison personnels in 
the state. 

Howard P. Becker expects to return in 
the fall from his year’s assignment in Europe 
with the Office of Strategic Services. 

In the Extension’ Division, Steve C. 
Govin has been promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor; Samuel J. Kaufman 
has been named instructor in correctional 
sociology; and Jane I. Newell, former in- 
structor, is now assistant professor of so- 
ciology.: a 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Science of Man in the World Crisis. Edited 
by Rarrm Linton. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+532. $4.00. 


When the “science of man” takes note of one 
of the great crises of human history, we are 
obliged to give close attention to the findings. 
We do not require that this relatively new en- 
deavor produce a finished solution to tke troubles 


. of humanity, since the time is not yet when gov- 


ernments will spend as much as 1 per cent of the 
cost of a navy on the kind of research in human 
relations that could make the arms useless. The 
research work underlying the twenty-one con- 
tributions in the present volume was, for the 
most part, done on a shoestring and without 
even the reward of fame. In such a perspective 
we may regard it as a triumph anid, despite its 
flaws and gaps, of much potential value to 
statesmen if they would study it. The funds 
which made possible the publication were 
granted by the Viking Fund, Inc., and a foun- 
dation created and endowed by one who pre- 
sumably is a new friend of social science, A. L. 
Wenner-Gren. 

The science of man—anthropology—is in 
something of a crisis itself, and its ccndition is 
reflected by the discussions in the present sym- 
posium. The anthropologist, having held to a 
broad field while other sciences continued to 


divide into smaller and more specialized sub-, 


jects, finds it necessary to demonstrate that he 
has any territory entirely his own. As the re- 
maining few primitive cultures are transformed 
by interaction with civilizations, the last natu- 
ral monopoly of the anthropologist disappears, 
and he finds his work completely overlapping 
with that of the other established sciences. He 
finds it a particularly crucial matter to make the 
differentiation between ethnology and sociology. 

Linton, in the opening paper, states that the 
main difference is that the sociologists “have 
carried on their investigation almost entire- 
ly within the narrow frame of reference pro- 
vided by our own society and culture” and that 
“many of [sociology’s] conclusions have not 
been applicable to mankind as a who!e or even 
to our own society under conditions of rapid 
change.” Further, since anthropology has, ac- 
cording to Linton, shown greater scope of in- 


terests and willingness to borrow and integrate 
data from any source, it should be developed 
into the synthesizing science that ties together 
the special knowledge in all the human sciences. 
The sociologist, in addition to challenging these 


contentions, may question the wisdom of taking © 


such a role. He remembers the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of some of his predecessors to make so- 
ciology the “science of sciences” and observes 
that the scientist who develops a specialty of 
his own finds it easier to survive. 


Biology, having an avuncular relation to _ 


anthropology, is treated in the present volume 
only in a few matters relating rather directly to 
the social behavior of man. H. L. Shapiro pre- 
sents a generzl review of the evidence against 


` certain popularly held biological prejudices. He 


also considers the issue regarding climate and 
human energy as a factor in the location of 
civilization, presenting the evidence in opposi- 
tion to Huntington’s well-known hypotheses, 
while, at the same time, confessing that he has 
a soft spot in his heart for, them himself. He 
states, for example, that “the fact remains that 


‘most Europeans prefer to’settle in cooler cli- 
mates,” ignoring the rush of Iowans to Califor- < 


nia and the migration of retired persons from 
the northeastern states to Florida. Further- 
more, the familiar point which he raises about 
the low energy of inhabitants of warm regions 


ignores the abundant output of energy by na- : 


tive Africans, as well as the efficiency of foot- 
ball teams from Alabama and Texas. Civiliza- 
tion does not grow out of great outpourings of 
physical energy but by virtue of division of la- 
bor, trade, organization, resources, and accumu- 


lation of inventions, all of which reduce the‘ 


amount of muscular effort required for survival. 
Krogman shows, in his authoritative paper 


on “The Concept of Race,” the basis for the: 


conclusion that “biologically there are no funda- 
mental physical differences in all stocks and in 
all races; that bio-genetic potentials are shared 
equally by all stocks and by all races,” In short, 
race is biologically irrelevant. Klineberg fol- 
lows with his familiar demonstration that there 
is no basis for assuming innate psychological 
race differences. Both recognize, of course, that 
race as a symbolic entity does affect behavior to 
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` a most important extent, and both hope that at 
least some of the rationalizations for interracial 


antagonisms may be reduced by such presenta- - 


tions of scientific knowledge. 

Following the biological contributions, the 

consideration of culture is undertaken. Clyde 
Eluckhohn and William L. Kelly compose for 
this purpose an extended dialogue which con- 
ducts the reader through the historic argu- 
ments concerning the concept of ‘ ‘culture;” pro- 
viding a painless means for a beginner to pick 
up some basic ideas: The article can be enthu- 
siastically recommended for undergraduate 
‚reading. The participants in the imaginary con- 
versation are a lawyer, a businessman, a psy- 
chologist, a biologist, and—presumably to 
` overpower the foregoing—a quartet of anthro- 
pologists. These cover their topic well enough 
with no visible help from any sociologist. The 
main ideas are those introduced some years ago 
by Durkheim, Sumner, Cooley, Thomas, Kree- 
ber, and Park, but the Bibliography does not 
mention these men, the authors having drawn 
their inspiration from later writers. 

Murdock, in -his paper on “The Common 
Denominator of Cultures,” presents a useful 
list, made possible by the cross-cultural survey 
at Yale, of the elements common to all known 
cultures. These elements are, of course, cate- 
gories and are not fully intelligible without pre- 
cise definitions, which could hardly be included 
in the available space. But the question of the 
universality of such a concept as “religious 
rituals,” to mention only one, surely depends 
on the breadth of definition. Murdock is satis- 
fied that the items resolve themselves into 
these recognized categories in the minds of 
“competent observers’; but it is probable that 
later observers will reorganize their categories 
in the light. of the advance of knowledge, and 
thus the list will necessarily be changed. The 
universality of a culture trait, as Murdock rec- 
ognizes, does not have to imply an explanation 


in terms of biological similarities. There is a 


kind of logic in human relations that also im- 
poses requirements on behavior whenever per- 
sons live in groups and build traditions. ' 


The anthropologists have in recent years, 


been seeking co-operation with psychology. It 
„is not certain that the results so far justify the 
effort. We may grant that the process of learn- 
ing is necessary to human life—culture could 
not be transmitted unless humans were able to 
learn. But the particular theory of learning 
which appears in several places in the present 
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symposium does not appear to be necessary or- 
even helpful to any explanation of social be- 
havior. It is the oversimple and mechanical 
viewpoint which has been so influential at 
Yale—a doctrine which originated in research 
with lower animals in simplified situations. The 
principles, when carried over to human be- 
havior, could scarcely be as applicable or as 
useful as is assumed. The rule that “any re- 
sponse which reduces the elapsed time or the 
expended effort intervening between drive and 
reward is reinforced and strengthened, and thus 
tends to be repeated under similar conditions 
until it becomes fixed as a habit” (p. 133), is of 
little value in sociology. Not only is it difficult 
in the more complicated and organized human 
activities to identify drive and reward, but it is 
virtually impossible to. measure the time and 
effort. More than half a century ago John 
Dewey, in his famous paper on the reflex-arc 
concept, pointed decisively to the futility of 
such an approach. A more useful and defensible 
viewpoint on motivation could be built on his 
discussion and on the later contributions of 
George H. Mead and his colleagues. 

Psychology appears again with the attempt 
by Kardiner to show the utility of the concept 
of basic personality structure in a society. The 
basic idea appears useful, but the argument is 
supported by investigations which are so recent 
that there has not been sufficient time and dis- 
cussion to provide an evaluation of the case. 
Judgment will have to wait, but some critical 
minds will. not readily accept the claims of 
methodical and a posteriori findings when the 
appearances are so suggestive of forced insights. 
The argument is not convincing unless the 
reader is favorably inclined to begin with. The 
author shows much enthusiasm for the concept 
of “projection.” Perhaps it is not an improper 
suspicion that a process of projection could ac- 
count for some of the content of this study. 

A number of the chapters serve the purpose 
of summarizing various aspects of the condition 
of the world in the present crisis. The state of 
the world resources is examined in a factual and 
practical chapter written by a geologist. Popu- 
lation problems are discussed by a botanist, al- 
though there are available sociological writers 
who might have presented more of the recent 
research materials and emphasized the human 
significance somewhat more adequately. There 
are two valuable papers dealing with the situa- 
tion of the Indians of the Western hemisphere, 
and two chapters discussing colonial questions 
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all over the globe. The topic of minority groups, 
also of world-wide-scope, is covered by Wirth in 


a carefully organized and sociologically satisfy- 


ing fashion—the paper could be considered a 


‚classic. General remarks. on world conditions 
are offered in articles by Linton arid by Grayson ` 
Kirk. One somewhat unusual: contribution is’ 


made by Paul F. Lazarsfeld- and Genevieve 
Knupfer, in a chapter on “Communications Re- 
search and International Cooperation.” Having 
been prominently active in the rapidly develop- 
ing field of communications research, they are 
convinced that it-will-play a large role; for good 
or otherwise, in international affairs. They pre- 
sent a proposal for research in and use of .the 
new techniques by: whatever international au- 
thority emerges in the postwar world. The idea 


may be new and startling, but if a world organ- - 


ization is to have planes and bombs, perhaps it 
will not be required to remain defenseless in the 
combat of ideas and influences. :. . 
Anthropology has not been important as a 
factor in the world crisis. The work: under re- 
view has a more durable value than th2 preten- 
tious title implies. While it has as much unity 
as is customarily to be found in such a sympo- 
sium, it will be largely valued for the strength 
of individual papers, several of. which will find 
an eager welcome in the sociologist’ bibliog- 
raphy. , 
f ROBERT E. L. FARIS 
Syracuse University : 


Trends in Musical Taste. By Jou, H. MUELLER 
and KATE Hevxer. (“Indiana University 
Publications, ” No. 8.) Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1942. Pp. li 112. 
$x. oo. 


The sociology of art has had oiy a meager 
development and few followers—Mueller, Hev- 
ner, Boas, Honigsheim, Crawford, Bonner, 
Sorokin, Roberts, Whitridge. 
The work in this field seldom touches critical 
issues of importance or employs adequete meth- 
odology. Some writers are essentially impres- 
sionistic, like artists themselves, even mystical. 
Others are scholarly but only document a his- 
tory. Some make ecological maps showing where 
artists live and work. A few. are largely con- 
cerned with social classes, the élite and the folk. 
Occasionally cne collects records of primitive, 
art. 

The authors are Gwad with issues that 
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‚are basic both <o sociology and to art, and their ` 


method is that of measurement. In art an im- i 


portant question is whether there are eternal 
forms of beauty, whether there are principles of 


art beyond the contemporary, and whether fash- - 
ion plays a role in appraising art. In sociology 
there is the question of the eternal verities ver- 
sus the changing mores, of ethical standards and 
‚the power of fashion. Mueller is both an able 
“sociologist and an accomplished musician. What 
does he say? . 

His data, which required an amount of labor 
to collect likely not to be-appreciated by those 
who merely think, show the various sociological 
factors which relate to the so-called “principles” 
of beauty. For instance, during the World War 
from 1914'to'1918 there were few principles of 
beauty to be !ound in German and Austrian 
music in the United States,. while never ..before 
or since did the audiences in this country see so 
much beauty in French music. The standards 
of beauty seem to'be different in Britain and in 
the United States. For British music appears on 
our programs one-fiftieth of the-time, while in 
London it appears on one-fifth of the programs. 
On the other hand, American music is repre- 
sented.on our:programs about one-tenth of the 
time, while in London “less than a half dozen 
items have appeared in its 125 years of history.” 
There is, however, a connection, for with the 
music of composers of other nations.the recogni- 
tion of the art of a new composer on the part of 
symphony orchestras in the United States fol- 
lows a prior recognition by the British after ap- 
proximately a -ive-year lag. Thus Shostakovich 
was popular in England some five years before 
he began to-apyear on our programs. His music 
was first introduced to Americans over the radio 
not by an artist but by an u of the Office 
of War Information. 

- But, it may .be argued, ede and many 
others considered by the authors, are only fac- 
tors affecting variations in taste. The true stand- 
ard of beauty exists nevertheless. But who tells 
us what these true standards are? In ethics we 
always have in the Christian world the authori- 
ty of the Bible. But what God of Art is there to 
tell us what eternal beauty is? It may be sug- 


‘gested that it is the artistically trained élite who 


are the holders of this knowledge. (The élite, 
though, are subject, of course, to the learning 
process, just as are children learning different 
languages.) But it is the judgments of the élite 


- which the authors measure and which show 
‘such variation. The programs of the endowed 
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. symphony orchestras tend to be set by the or- ` 


chestra leaders and are thus less subject to the 
vote of the masses than are the programs of the 
` theater. But what do the actions of the musical 
leaders reveal about eternal standards? When 
the-conductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is Koussevitzky, the programs become great- 
ly enriched by many more selections from Rus- 
sian music. When the conductor of the Phila- 


delphia Symphony Orchestra is a'man of spec- 


. tacular, dramatic personality, his programs are 
weighted with this type of music. Some of us 
_who are piously devoted to the mores of our 
democratic ideology have a mystical faith in the 
folk as arbiters of artistic standards. But sta- 
tistics show that popular standards follow those 
of the élite after a ten-year lag. Even the ancient 
gods of the musical world seem to be on the way 
to being forgotten. The sands in the hourglass 
of time appear to be running out for Beethoven 
and Mozart, even for the élite. For in the reper- 

’ toire of the Royal Philharmonic Society of Lon- 
don’ the curve of representation of Beethoven 
has been downward since 1855, and for Mozart 
since 1815. The data, though, hardly: extend 
over a sufficiently long time to imply oblivion, 
for there have been recent revivals, for instance, 
‚of Brahms and Bach. The statistics of these re- 
searches will afford the interested reader much 
material for reflection on greatness as a socio- 


- _ logical phenomenon as well as a biological one. 


These researches will not settle the question 
of eternal beauty in art and how it is deter- 
mined; and the problem of the eternal verities 
versus the mores will be argued for a long time. 
But the authors pile up a powerful array of sta- 

- tistics to show that musical taste behaves like 
all other folkways. It dictates what is “right” 
and what.is “beautiful.”:The contemporary 
iolkway of musical taste is impervious to con- 
tradiction and resists change. And those who 
speak against it are held as inferior or decadent. 
Such conclusions naturally offend the musical 
arbiters who are enveloped in the vision-limit- 

= ing fog of the contemporary musical mores. 


Wurm F. OenuRN 
University of Chicago 


Frances Willard: From Prayers to Politics. By 
. Mary EARHART., Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. viii+418. $3.75. 
Here is a book which should interest several 
kinds of persons. In addition to being a readable 
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and honest biography of one of America’s most- 
effective leaders in. the nineteenth century, the 
volume has much to offer to those who are in- 
terested in the process of the making-and ac- 
cepting of legends, to those interested in social 
movements, their leaders and their strategies, 
and, in short, to all who are concerned with the 
social-intellectual history of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

Frances Willard is not treated as a saint, nor, 
on the other hand, does the author let herself in 
for a cheap debunking of the great temperance 
leader. Professor Earhart neither glosses over 
nor makes too. much of the early frustrations 
and limitations in the life of her subject. She 


takes account of the push in Frances Willard to 


equal or outdistance her brother or any man; 
she notes the persistent ideal to be acclaimed as 
a great leader; she sees this woman’s idealized _ 
friendships with other women as Frances Wil- 
lard herself felt about them and yet with khowl- _ 
edge of our day brought to bear on them; she 
admits that the appeal of Miss Willard was 
never to fact and reason but to emotion, and 
both the shortcomings and the effectiveness of ` 
that appeal are made clear. The book presents 
itself as a completely fair and disinterested ef- 
fort to clear away the mists that have obscured 
this able woman. For able she was, in spite of 
less than four years of formal schooling-—but 
no saint! 

One of the most interesting features of the 
book is the author’s account of the deliberate 
effort on the part of Miss Willard’s devoted fol- 
lowers to fix the halo about her head. This’ éf- 
fort went so far as the destruction of many per- 
sonal documents which, to the disciples’ limited ` 
vision, would have made her seem too human, 
and their minimizing, after her death, of her 
efforts which went beyond the fight against in- 
temperance. For Frances Willard herself her 
first and continuing objective was to be a force 
in the woman’s movement in this country;. the 
cause of temperance gave her an issue on which 
to mobilize home- and church-bound women for 
thought and action beyond their previous con- 
cerns. How she used-these women at the point 
where she found them and pushed many of 
them far beyond their parochial limitations is a 
story well told. The subtitle of the book, “From 
Prayers to Politics,” is more aptly chosen than 
is often the case, for it accurately suggests the 
curve of activity in Miss. Willard’s own life and 
in the life of the W.C.T.U. 
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Anna Gordon and those other shortsighted 
apostles are not the only persons who have 
thought of Frances Willard within the circum- 
scription of a halo. Those who have mocked at 
the temperance movement and the overworked 
man in the street, as well, have been unaware 
of the scope of her activities. Here, for our en- 
lightenment, aré portrayed her courageous 
espousal of woman suffrage and her strategy 


of getting the Union to adopt that as a plank, if - 


only for state action and if only to deal with the 


saloon; her keen analysis of the shortcomings. 


of the suffrage movement, controlled, as she 
viewed it, by the too secular, too rational, and 
too belligerent easterners; her moving-away 
from ‘gospel politics” to actual political traf- 
ficking, party pressures, and party alignments; 
her concern with labor and the objectives of la- 
bor leaders of several brands; the correction of 
her original only-moral ideas regarding the rela- 
tion of poverty and intemperance to the point 


where she saw poverty as the fundamental so~- 


cial problem; and her late but intense concern 
with the bases for international pezce. Her 
leadership forced so many of the two hundred 
thousand members of the national W.C.T.U. 
into some awareness of economic and political 
problems that Miss Earhart speaks of the Union 
as a forerunner of today’s League of Women 
Voters. (The W.C.T.U. at one time had as 
many as forty .departments of study and 
activity, some of them not unlike those of the 
League.) 

The volume is attractive in design, format, 
and illustrative material. In some half-dozen 
spots the composition slips into error. A time 
or two this reader felt that the author had, in 
spite of her real critical ability, adopted uncon- 
sciously some of the eulogistic phrasing of Miss 
Willard’s disciples, as, for example, when she 
speaks ‘of Miss Willard’s “witchery” in han- 
dling people. The Index does not seem alto- 
gether adequate for the material drawn on, but 
this may be due to the exigencies of wartime. 
These defects are very slight by comparison 
with the great merits of the book, and the 
amount of firsthand documentation that has 
been used, in spite of the destruction earlier 
spoken of, bespeaks much hard work on the part 
of the author and no little imagination as to 
possible sources. 
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England in the Eighteen-eighties: Towards a So- | 
cial Basis for Freedom. By HELEN MERRELL 
Lynp. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. Pp. xi+- 508. $4.50. 


The twentieth-century search for a' positive. 
theory of democracy seems to call for a re-ex- 
amination of history in the light of popular so- 
cial thought; we need to know more of the think- 
ing about social relationships and its emotional 
coloring that have underlain consent to varying 
forms of government. Mrs. Lynd’s book, filled 
with a frank impatience for greater equality of 
opportunity, is significant of the strength of 
this demand. The period she has elected to re- 
examine—the decade in which the outlines of 
the welfare state began to take recognizable 
shape in England—is one of particular interest , 
to Americans, whom fortune has allowed to de- 
lay for so much longer in facing the problems of 
organization for universal welfare. 

To appreciate an.intensive study of a simple 
decade of a nation’s history, the reader needs to _ 
be familiar with. trends of thought and events 
both before and after the period of cross-sec- 
tion, but neither the genera] reader nor the uni- 
versity student, for whom Mrs. Lynd is writ- 
ing, can safely be credited with too intimate a 
knowledge of nineteenth-century British social 
or administrative history. She has therefore 
deftly interleaved a mass of source material on . 
British opinion on social change in the 1880’s 
with a series of concise factual summaries of the 
whole century’s development in the organiza- 
tion of political parties, religious movements, 
local government, education, and trade-union- 
ism. Her interpretation of the reasons why the 
so-called “Great Depression” induced a grow- 
ing public sensitivity is that the evils of slum 
poverty stressed the weakening of the hold of 
laissez faire theory through the gradual multi- 
plication of problems requiring positive gov- 
ernmental action, the weakening of the com- 
placency of the prosperous through the steady 
accumulation of knowledge about the ill effects 
of poverty, the sharpening of issues through the 
action of bold propagandists and labor leaders, 


. and the fact: that the prosperity oi the middle 


years of the century had diffused much higher 
expectations among people of the lower middle 
class and had robbed their religious feeling of 
much of its otherworldly force. Had space al- 
lowed, I think that it would have been relevant 
to pursue this caste line of analysis further, 
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making more use of census figures to show the 
great expansion of occupations that gave re- 
wards in white-collar prestige as well as in high- 
er wages and etter living conditions than had 
ever been open to manual workers. Indeed, the 
extent and character of the middle classes are 
nowhere very concretely described: Again, if 


‘the whole nation had been marked, ever since 
‘the Reformation, as is suggested (P Yo), by a 


character structure “rooted in caution and 
anxiety rather than in confidence,” how could 
Britain have achieved her plunging lead, into 
industrialism? Finally, I wondered if more use 
could not have been made of work that has been 
done on the local history of the great industrial 
cities. For example, I missed any comment on 
Leon S. Marshall’s view of “the integrating 
tendency of the industrial milieu,” in his paper 
on Manchester, where early steps in the direc- 
tion of collectivist enterprise were in marked 
contrast to official laissez faire theory. Students, 
however, should find the book sufficiently chal- 


‘lenging and suggestive to make it a welcome ad- 
dition to their reading lists on the BERN. 


century. 
SYLVIA L. Tarupp 
Universüy of Toronto $ 


The.Jehovah’s Witnesses. By HERBERT HEWITT 
Stroup. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii+180. $2.50. 


For many years the Jehovah’s' Witnesses 
were known as Russellites, after their founcer, 
Charles Taze Russell, who began the move- 
ment in 1872, in Allegheny, Pennsylvania. Un- 
der a totalitarian organization, Joseph Franklin 
Rutherford has become the sole religious in- 
structor of the group. There is no local minister 
or teacher of religion. The sole function of the 


' local organization is the distribution of litera- 


ture. 

Mr. Stroup fourid‘considerable difficulty in 
gaining factual information concerning mem- 
bership, investments, property, and other sta- 
tistical data. They were suspicious of outsiders 
as possible government agents or Roman Cath- 
olics. They are now banned in practically every 
country except the United States and England. 
Membership estimates- range -from seventy: 
thousand to two million. ; 

Central to the whole scheme of the: Wi 


„nesses is the destruction of the present world 


om 
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order and the rae of a kingdom of Je- 
hovah, in which, of course, they would be the 
chief citizens. Every persecution and every: 
evidence of decadence of this world is to be re- 
garded with joy, since that is indicative that it 
is not long until this age- shall cease. 

In keeping with this assumption of earthly 
evil, they are not interested in education, wealth, 
or any type of community program for social 
betterment but only desire to-save people out 
of the world. They refuse to co-operate with 
any other religious group or welfare organiza- 
tion. They are not pacifists but rather do not 
believe in working with governments, since they 
are presumed to be directly under the control 
of Satan. They believe in no eternal punish- 
ment but only in the ultimate destruction of 
the. unrighteous. The- Witness passes from 
death into a rebirth which renews his youth. 

Few professional and educated persons have 


‘joined the Witnesses. Their.chief recruits are 


from the lower classes, the socially disinherited. 
Their chief enemies are the wealthy, the politi- 
cally strong, and the current religions. 

Mr. Stroup’s work illustrates the procedure in 
which the subject, the Witness, is resistant to 
investigation: He employed personal interviews 
where possible, visited meetings, and read their 
literature. By this method he was able to give 
a fairly comprehensive picture of both the in- 
stitutional structure and the experiences of the 
person within the sect. s 

: Forrest L. WELLER 


` Elizabethtown College 


Inner Laws of Society: A New Sociology. By. 
Lvıcı Srurzo. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1944. Pp. xxxvi+314. $3.50. 

Sturzo, a priest, is the founder of the Italian 
Popular party, whose members asserted simul- 
taneously adherence to Catholicism and willing- 
ness to collaborate on the basis of a social pro- 
gram and of planned economy in pre-Mussolini- 
an Italy. An archbishop and a Jesuit, respec- 
tively, approving and introducing his book, 
thus show their willingness at least to tolerate 
its ideas in America. Accordingly, a detailed re- 
view is justified. - 

The essential theories are these: ‘Mechanistic, 
positivistic, exclusively - individualistic, and col- 
lectivistic concepts of society are all wrong; 
rather, the human individual taken in his.con- 
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creteness and-complexity is the basis of society 
(pp. xli-xiv and 55). The latter is the sum total 
of individuals, and, this reality being in process, 
history is the way. of approach, the latter in- 
cluding the primitive societies and God’s super- 
natural revelations (pp. xiv, xix, xxvii). Neither 
. individual nor society being conceivable as 
entity apart from one another, the theory of a 
contract founding society is wrong (pp. xiv and 
12), There exist three forms of social life—each 
based on knowledge.and love (p. 195)—corre- 
sponding to the three-permanent aspects of ‘hu- 
man nature: affectivity, guaranty of order, and 


ethical and finalistic principles; manifesting ` 


themselves, respectively, in familial, political, 
and religious groups (p. 25). Accordingly, the 
state, even the one investing the whole of the 
power in the people, has not the exclusive power 
as to family, economics, property, justice, war- 
fare, and church affairs, every one of these be- 
longing to another. group or having to be di- 
rected according to eternal ethical rules. Espe- 
cially the church founded. by Jesus is the society 
in which the personality. of each member i is not 
lost... 
The dependence of the author upon fore- 
runners is not.easy to state, for references are 
not given. Nevertheless, the following is ob- 
vious: Large parts of the system correspond to 
the leading Catholic Neo-Thomistic social 
philosophy of the Dominicans and Jesuits. 
Eliminated are the traditional theory, of social 
contract and of the evolution of state authority 


out of the paternal power; maintained is the . 


right of the individual within about the same 
limits as in almost every Catholic school. Em- 
phasis is given to the role of love in social life 
and in acquiring knowledge, an originally Pla- 
tonic-Augustinian , element, now appearing 
again in Neo-Thomism; incorporatec is the 
‘concept that the history of primitives is part of 
the whole of history. The examples used denote 
the influence of the culture-historical' anthro- 
pological school of Father Schmidt, itself based 
on a Catholic Platonism. 

Even nonpartisans of the author’s. philoso- 
phy can adhere to his theories that general rules 
can be conceived only by being based on his- 
tory and that the history of primitives and his- 
tory, strictly speaking, must both be incorpo- 
rated into the one historical science. 

As to the chances and future role of a Ca- 
tholicism with such a social philosophy—ap- 
proved by church authority—the following pos- 
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‘sibility may be suggested. Since, in the United 


States the state does not interfere in religious 
affairs, does not deprive the family of the whole 
education, but gives to the individual the right 
Catholicism adjudges him, conflicts in these 
matters will probably not arise here. But, since 
Catholicism recognizes neither the isolated in- 
dividual nor aw isolated economy, independent 
of ethical- ‘considerations, dislikes laissez faire, 
and prefers planned economy, it will collaborate 
with and support similarly minded parties and 
groups against the common enemy—the free- 
enterprise.system and the monopoly company— 
and will, as the latter and as labor unions, be- 
come a pressure group. Outside the United 
States, Catholicism; not being bound to a liber- ` 
al-individualistic concept of absolute. property 
right but recognizing within some limitations 
“common” property, can easily compromise 
with the Soviets, provided that these make con- 
cessions as to religion and education, as they 
are willing to do. The old competitor in the 
East, the Greek Orthodox church, is weak and 
has not any similar program and adaptability. ' 
Accordingly, in both hemispheres Catholicism 
of this kind has chances tó increase in power. 


_ PAUL HoONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


“Resistance to Social Innovations as Found in 
the Literature regarding Innovations Which 
Have Provec Successful.” By THEODORE K. 
Noss. Chicago: Department of Sociology, 

` University cf Chicago,. 1944. Pp. ii+-291., 


The innovations considered are all from re- 
cent American history, but not so recent and 
unsettled that prejudice still befogs them. How- 
ever, much “di-ty work at the crossroads” to 
balk some reform was never recorded even on 
paper, much less in print. The author can find ` 
no proof even that the express companies fought 
the' parcel post,* though everyone believed so. 


‘The other cases considered are postal savings, 


opposed by the bankers; rural free delivery, 
fought by the wholesalers and small-town mer- 
chants; bobbed hair,* whose mostly unorgan- 
ized opposition was led by preachers and hair 
dressers; simplified ‘spelling (anti-TR politi- 
cians, etc.); hoakworm diagnosis* (versus doc- 
tors, humorists, southerners); and woman suf- 
frage, whose great enemy was the brewers. Only 
the movements starred’ are fully tréated his- 
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' torically in this printed version, but the findings 
. on all are presented in the general chapters here. 

The work is a mature and soundly reasoned 
‘one, a dissertation, but by an able professor, 
“ now a war officer. We may hope that it will ap- 
pear in complete form later. A somewhat elabo- 
rate formula of the rise, formulation, organiza- 
tion, personnel, methods, and disintegration of 
resistance is proposed and supported by the 
seven cases, all from one country and general 
period. But, as the author perceives, there are 
wide variations in the quantitative filling-out 
of the several stages, explainable by the special 
circumstances. Particularly variable is the ex- 
tent of organization of the opposition, reaching 
zero in the case of reformed spelling, which yet 
was, squelched so far as concerned Theodore 
Roosevelt’s printing directive. Although spell- 
ing is and always has been in process of reform, 
yet the popular, unorganized, inertia resistance 
has today become so almost adamantine that 
our spelling, although reforming, is probably 
getting worse instead of better, owing to phonet- 


ic change and importations of foreign words. - 


Although reading and writing may be called our 
most important industry, yet in its two-.basic 
‘ instruments—the alphabet and the system of 
_ spelling—we have made no important improve- 
ments nor summated progress in three millen- 
niums. We can invent.a rotary press to print 
twenty million words a minute; but when we 


- lose a letter for the sound sh, we cannot reinvent 


or revive it, though we have been needing it 
these two thousand years past. The laws of the 
Medes and Persians have all been changed, but 
the sacred art of writing is immune to progress. 
A worthy work on a subject of basic importance 
to sociology. 


S. C. GILFILLAN 


University of Chicago 


National Budgets for Full Employment. By the 
NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. (“Plan- 
ning Pamphlets,” Nos. 43 and 44.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Planning Association, 
1945. Pp. viii+96. $0.50. 


The National Planning Association has pre- 


sented a budget for total income and expendi- 
ture of the nation, much as the Secretary of the 
` Treasury presents a budget for the expenditure 
of the nation’s government. Such an achieve- 
ment is only possible upon a foundation of at 
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least three decades of specific work in the col- _ 
lecting and analyzing of economic statistics. 
The preparation of the material for immediate 
use in this booklet must have cost many. tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

` But this report is much more than a budget 
of the traditional type, in which the bookkeeper 
puts on one page of the ledger the money taken 
in and the money paid out on the other. Budg- 
ets have more recently become planning instru- 
ments for the coming years and are high-grade ° 
indicators of policy. Imagine this for the whole 
nation! Such a budget means policy regarding 
standard of living, unemployment, savings, in- 
vestment, taxation, public debts, free enter- 
prise in business, governmental aid, socialism, 
foreign.trade, and international relations. It is 
interesting to note that into this little pam-' 
phlet of less than one hundred pages can be 
packed such a galaxy of issues so important to 
state and social welfaré. This study of budgets, 
then, is more than finance and is of profound 
significance for sociologists. 

‘The national budget is a social invention of 
really incalculable importance. We are likely to 
hear very much more about this new invention 
over the years to come. Already there is the 
Murray Bill based upon the conception of such 
a budget. 

The booklet shows that, to give civilian em- 
ployment to 57.5 million out of a total labor 
force of 61.5 million in 1950 at forty hours a 


> week, a national product of 170 billion dollars 


in 1941 prices is required. 

In making a budget for 170 billion dollars, 
it must be remembered that there is a close in- 
terrelationship between the various items going 
into it, so that a change in one item means a 
change in many others. If these relationships 
follow those of the past, then there will be a gap 
in a budget of this size of 20.8 billion dollars be- 
tween income and. expenditures, which may be 
reduced by adjustments to 8.5 billion. Evident- 
ly, we cannot afford to follow a policy of drift. 

To get rid of this discrepancy of 8.5 billion 
dollars between expenditures and revenues, 
three different budget models are offered. One 
is the “government” model which relies on a 
large public investment. The other is the “‘busi- 
ness” model which counts chiefly on private in- 
vestment and means the least departure from 
the past. The third is the “standard-of-living” 
mode} and calls for more consumer expendi- 
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tures. This ‘latter model is rather difficult to 
work out so as to increase personal outlays very 
much because of the close relationship between 
disposable income and consumer expenditures. 
So this standard-of-living model rests also on a 
considerably increased expenditure on the part 
both of government and of business. 

Each of these three models means changes in 
the system with varying degrees of difficulty of 
attainment and ‘also with varying implications 
for our civilization. Into these implications the 
authors do not penetrate very far. If this were 


done, a much larger volume would be required. . 


Even so, we do not often see across the years a 
study of such significance. 


WiitraM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 
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Democracy under Pressure: Special Interests vs. 


the Public Welfare. By STUART CHasE. New | 


York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
Pp. xii+142. $1.00, 


1945. 


This little volume is the fourth in & series of 
six which the author has undertaken at the 
behest of the Twentieth Century Find. The 
series, which has the general title “When the 
War Ends,” is aimed to stimulate intelligent 
thought and discussion concerning the postwar 
problems of this country. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund takes no responsibility for Mr. 
Chase’s views. 

There are no surprises in the book for those 
who are familiar with the author’s other writ- 
ings. Mr. Chase is confident that democracy 
and over-all planning are the team of the fu- 
ture. He damns the activities of the business, 
labor, and agricultural pressure groups as at- 
tempts to operate under grab-bag rules a na- 
tional economy .that needs delicate scientific 
controls. He thinks the argument over private 
versus public control of industrial enterprises is 
completely outmoded. Both are absalutely es- 
sential, and it is time that we get down to the 


practical question of just what the best way of 


delimiting the zones is. 
The most constructive section of the book i is 
Chase’s discussion of ways and means of curb- 


-ing’ monopolies and conspiracies to restrict out- 


put and of improving governmental machinery 
so as to meet our problems effectively. It is 
pointed out that all these measures are essen- 
tially a matter of self-discipline on the part of 
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the American people. The task can be done. 
“Only in America will conditions be favorable 
for maintaining a wide area of free enterprise, 
with planning confined to a few key points. We 
have the time, and the margin of national re- 


sources, to continue our institutions with a 
minimum of change.” 


The book is written in Chase’s usual lucid ` 


and forceful style. If widely read, it would not 
only bring the pressure groups into disrepute 


but would stimulate public thought on how to’ 


cope with the problem they pose. 


. ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


The Future Economic Policy of the United States. 


By Wırısau Anams Brown, JR. (“America 
- Looks Ahead,” No. 8.) Boston: World Peace 


Foundation, 1943. Pp. vi+1o1. $0.50 (cloth) > 


$0.25 (paper). 

This well-written, well-documented’ booklet 
on domestic and foreign economic policy is con- 
cerned with basic issues rather than with spe- 
cific legislation. Unfortunately, the author gen- 


eralizes too much by identifying “the American. 


People,” or “Americans,” with specific eco- 


nomic and political attitudes which are not- 


shared by all the people in this country. Fre- 
quently, however, he really tackles well-known 
majority attitudes. 

- The first part, entitled “The Dangers Ahead, g 
is devoted to an examination of current slogans 
in the light of actual requirements for economic 
security. The second part, “Human Freedom 
versus Security,” is a succinct analysis of prob- 


lems such as minimum standards, social securi-` 


ty, and regulation of business. ‘Social weapons” 
are divided into three groups: the first, ‘to 
strengthen inducements,” includes measures to 
overcome labor immobility and to encourage 
venture capitel; the second includes measures 
“to deal with inefficient, obsolete or redundant 
producers”; and the third category includes na- 
tional, state, and local types of planning, physi- 
cal as well as fiscal, to “stabilize the national 
economy.” The third part, “Our Foreign Trade 
Policy,” raises the issue whether the United 


States will take part in a world economy. The . 


problem is approached with frankness. An ap- 
peal is made to adapt the American economy to, 
changes in the character and direction of inter- 
national trade, to integrate our financial.and 


x 
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“ commercial policy in the et sphere, 


and to help the removal of international trade 


barriers by a substantial contribution on the 
part of the United States. In the concluding 


_ chapter the author discusses means of harmo- 


rizing conflicting:aims, emphasizing the need of 
controls, and specifying the type of controls 
‘which are.necessary -during war and postwar 
times in an economy'such as ours. 


This booklet was written before the čonfer- 


‘ence of Bretton Woods and before Beveridge’s 


new book, Full: Employment in a’ Free Society, 


was published, Yet it is not obsolete. Professor 
"Brown renders a real service to those who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to study 
Leavy tomes in the field of economics. 


£ . ` Henry SIMON BLOCH 
University of Chicago. ` 


The British War Economy, 1939-1943. By 
Mary, E. Murruy. New York: Professional 
and Technical Press, 1943. Pp. xiv-+-403. 
$2. 50. 

This book contains: a her ERE E 

Cescription of the changes brought about in the 

British economic system by the war. It ends in 


1943, but by. that time the basic changes from a 


. peacetime economy to one geared fully to the 


: purpose of prosecuting a total war had .been 


achieved. 
. The book ‘starts. with a akcelon of ‘the 


; transformation of the productive apparatus to 


the requirements of war production. The experi- 


'- ence in Britain was parallel to that in the United 


States.’ Under the stimulus of wartime demand, 
production expanded, but a considerable con- 
centration of economic power went hand in 
hand with this.. The author mentions that con- 
cern is felt'in governmental circles over this de- 
‘velopment but does not go beyond quoting two 
or three hardly adequate measures contem- 
plated by the government. to deal with this 
problem. 

The author continues by discussing meas- 
ures to recruit labor and to settle labor disputes, 


” wages, the role of women. in.industry’and agri- 
_ „culture, social security, and ‘allied problems. 
. Compared with the United States, labor rela- 


tions weré much less troublesome in England, 
a fact which can possibly be accounted for by 
responsible government posts being held: by 
members of the Labour. party. This chapter 
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. should prove of great interest to the sociologist. 


The next chapter deals with the control of finan- 
cial corporations under the unfortunate and 
misleading title “The Conscription of Money.” 
Other chapters deal with taxation, price con- 
trol and rationing, food and nutrition, and prob- 
lems of trade and transportation. : 
` The chapter entitled “Transformation of the 
Social Structure”. leaves one rather. dissatisfied. 
Though such problems as civilian defense, 
evacuation, housing, social ‘insurance, and pub- 
lic health are discussed, the author presents 
only dry facts without an attempt: to evaluate 
the impact of the blitzkrieg and its consequences 
on the social relationships of the British people. 
The chief asset of the book is the desire of the 
author to present a conscientious, factual ac- 
count of the changes wrought in the British 
economy by the war; its chief defects are the 
complete. absence of any attempt to evaluate 
these changes and the author’s failure to show 
the social impact of the totality of these changes. 
As a fairly full catalogue of the economic .his- 
tory of Britain from 1939 to 1943 the book has 
decided merits; as a sociological or economic 
analysis ` it has none. f 
s Brat FE: Hoserrrz 
University, of Chicago zer 


Retail T rade Associations. By HERMAN Levy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
. Pp. x+265. $4.00: ; : 


: The author of this book i is a well- bnowh stu- 
dent of monopolistic practices and especially. of 
the growth and development of monopolies, 


_cartels, and trusts in British industry. The 


present volume presents an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the-methods and practices of retail trade 
associations and contains, furthermore, valu- 
able historical material on such practices as 
price maintenance, “unfair competition,” mar- 
gins and discounts, brands and advertising, etc. 
Though the book is exclusively descriptive, it 
is.a rich mine of information and is written in a 
fluent, appealing style. ‘ 
Although it will be of paramount rere 


"to -economists who -are studying. the thorny 


problems of imperfect competition, the book 
contains a host of. material which should at- 
tract sociologists. Many problems of imperfect 
competition have never been amenable to com- 
plete solution by economic theory alone. Such 
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‘parts of the theory as circularity of entrepre- 


neurs’ decisions under oligopoly or bilateral 
monopoly have, up until now, not been amen- 
able to a solution on the basis of purely eco- 
nomic analysis. It is true that lately methods 
have been developed which represent a novel 
line of attack from the angle of the mathemati- 
cal theory of games of strategy and which seem 


to bring us nearer a solution; but this does not. 


mean that ample room is not left for n attempt 


to interpret the behavior of businessmen more , 


closely from the standpoint of the social psy- 
chologist and the sociologist. It seems safe to 
say that a solution of the economic relation- 
ships under capitalism with oligopolistic and 
monopolistic features cannot be solved ade- 
quately unless much further sociological re- 
search on businessmen’s attitudes, modes of be- 
havior, and motives for decisions has been made, 
The book of Professor Levy is a successful at- 
tempt to fill part of this gap, and it should serve 


‘as a model and a challenge for sociologists to 


present us with similar studies on other aspects 
of imperfect competition. 

BERT F HosELTZ 
University of Chicago i 


Management of Manpower. By Asa S. KNOWLES 


and. ROBERT D. Tuompson. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. ix+24&. $2.25. - 


Production Control. By Asa S. KNOWLES and 
ROBERT D. Tuompson. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1943. Pp. x+ 271. $2.25. 


These books are good examples ož a body of 
literature which is little known to the sociolo- 


‘gist. In the operation of modern industry there 


has developed a large body. of concepts and 
practices which are applied to the organization 
of men and machines into a system for the pro- 
duction of goods. This field, often referred to as 


“scientific management,” deals with such prob- 


lems as the proper flow of work, physical ar- 
rangements, controls over materials, work in 
progress, costs, methods of payment, utilization 
of manpower, etc. 

For the sociologist who is interested in under- 
standing the social organization;of a business or 
factory, this literature is disappointing. From 


1 John von Neumann andO. Morgenstern, Theory 
of Games and Economic Behavior (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944). 
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it you never gain an understanding of the struc- 
ture of human relationships, the problems of co- 
operation, or the real functioning of those all- 
important elements—the employees. Neverthe- 
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less, these volumes do give a certain under- _ 


standing of the systems of organization and 
control which form the matrix in which the hu- 
man organization must function. 

The discussion of manpower is of especial 
interest to*the social scientist. Within it are 


found a number of widely accepted concepts- 


and attitudes. concerning people at work. We 
see attitudes as to what is “good” and “bad” 
with respect to organization, policies, and work- 
ing conditions, but unfortunately no'attempt is 
made to clarify the underlying assumptions. 


There are also presented many of‘ the accepted - 


mechanisms of personnel management but 
without, careful analysis of their actual func- 
tioning. 

On the whole, these books and most of this 
field of industrial management literature can 
give an interesting insight into the thinking and 
practices of modern industry, but they do not 
give a real understanding of it as, a social or- 
ganization. ' 

ahs BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
University of Chicago 


Rebellion ¢ in nthe Backlands: Tranaläted from “Os . 


. Sertões” by Euclides da Cunha. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by SAMUEL PUTNAM. 


Chicago:-University of Chicago Press, 1943. 


Pp. xxxii+525. $5.00.. 
It would be difficult to find another single 


volume. that would ‘provide the intelligent 


American reader with a better introduction to a 
basic undersianding of our Latin neighbor to 
the south than this translation of what has been 
called ‘‘Brazil’s greatest book.” This classic in 
Brazilian literature grew out of a series of ar- 
ticles, written by an engineer, who was sent by 
a newspaper to “cover” a campaign against a 
group of religious fanatics in the northeast. Ac- 
cording to the author, his purpose was to sketch, 
“for the gaze of future historians, the most sig- 
nificant present-day characteristics of the sub- 
races to be found in the backlands of Brazil.” In 
the execution of this plan, the author wrote not 


only a literary classic but one of the most illu- - 


minating books on the land and people of Brazil. 
` The book is divided into two parts: the first 
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dzals with the backlands and the second with 
the rebellion of the religious fanatics who had 
established themselves in the village known as 
Canudos. It is in the first two chapters forming 
the first part of the book that the social scientist 
. will find a wealth of information and suggestive 
hypotheses and insights on the relation of men 
and their social organization to their geographic 
‘environment. Oné might even venture to say 
that both sociologist and anthropologist might 
find in this book a model for the presentation of 
the life of men in relation to their environment. 
In the first chapter Da Cunha gives a detailed 
account of the geography, the flora and fauna, 
and the climate of the section of Brazil in which 
the rebellion occurred. In the second chapter he 
presents a picture of the men—the Negro, the 
Indian, the Portuguese, and the mixed-blood— 
who have settled in this region. In his analysis, 
however, of the character and culture of the 
men in this region, Da Cunha confuses biologi- 
cal and cultural influences because his analysis 
is based upon the older racial theories which 
were current at the turn of the century. Never- 
theless, his meticulous description of the culture 
of the men of the backlands provides an excel- 
lent background for an understanding of the 
emergence of the religious cult that became the 
core of the rebellion. ; 

The story of the rebellion, which is told in 
the eight chapters of the second pärt, contains 
a detailed account of four expeditions that were 
sent out to subdue the heterogeneous group of 
religious fanatics who had defied the Brazilian 
‚government. From the standpoint of dramatic 
` narration the story, which is replete with human 
suffering and sacrifice, cunning, and fanatical 
courage, will hold the reader’s attention until 
the last four defenders are killed. The account 
of the manner in which these expeditions were 


poorly equipped and led by ambitious men with - 


local loyalties provides an excellent description 
‘of a phase of the growth of national unity in 
Brazil. At the same time this section of the book 
offers insight into many of the natural features 
of the country which have retarded its settle- 
ment, 

In making this Brazilian classic available to 
the American public, Mr. Putnam has made a 
valuable contribution to intercultural relations 
between the two countries. Moreover, our debt 
to Mr. Putnam is increased by his outstanding 
success in, overcoming the difficulties of trans- 
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lating the language of the original into readable 
and literary English. F 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Plainville, U.S.A. By James West. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xviii+ 
238. $2.75. 


Plainville is a village of sixty-five households 
in a midwestern rural county. The population 
of the village and the surrounding rural com-' 
munity is white, Protestant, and Anglo-Saxon. 
The community consists of hilly, timbered 
country, inhabited by people considered igno- 
rant, backward, and poor, and by prairie land, 
whose inhabitants pass this judgment upon the 
others. The author chose the community for a 
study of acculturation. He wanted to learn in 
detail how ‘‘one relatively isolated and still 
‘backward’ American farming community re- 
acts to the constant stream of traits and influ- 
ences pouring into it from cities and from more 
‘modern’ farming communities.” 

The author lived in the community for some 
time, taking part in the local life, interviewiñg 
people, gathering formal data from the press 
and other written records. He has organized and 
presented his findings much as an anthropolo- 
gist would those gathered from study of a com- 
munity to whose culture he and his readers are 
strangers. Many of the smaller details of local 
custom and belief are thus reported. This is one 
of several points which distinguish this from 
most American rural sociological studies. Far 
from being unimportant, these details of cus- 
tom, belief, and social organization turn out to 
be the matrix of the facts significant for the spe- 
cial problem of the adoption and the effects of 
new cultural traits. 

The author claims to have tried to pick and 
to have thought that he had found a community 
where people are all on a social level. He soon 
found, however, that the protestations of social 
equality by local inhabitants were followed by 
cautiously made distinctions which together. 
reveal a “social discrimination system of enor- 
mous complexity.” It reminded me of my own 
experience -with a priest who, having assured 
me that all men are equal in the sight of God, 
described in detail the social distinctions which 
he had to take into account to keep his parish 
running. In Plainville these distinctions have a 
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` great deal to do with a person’s fate: with his ` 


education, his religion, his marriage, the kind of 


‘job he can aspire to at home or in the outside. 


- world, and the manner in which new culture 
traits from outside strike him. That, I suppose, 
is the author’s reason for presenting Ihe system 
of social distinctions; if so, he does a good job 
of it. 

My only slight quarrel with the author is 
that he did not give us even more detail on some 
of the social mechanisms which might affect the 
community’s reaction to change; such as, for 
instance, the customs of transfer of land from 
father to son. We are told that, when a young 


man marries, he tries to get a farm <o operate; ' 


but we are not given cases to show how he gets 
the farm, who gets a farm, and who fails. to get 
a farm. The terms of the struggle to get and 
hold land have been observed sometimes to set 
people against adoption of new farming meth- 
ods.-This is only a minor quarrel, for, in the 
main, the book is an excellent example of what 


a rural sociology ought to be. A multiplication: 


of such studies would help us understand the 
larger statistical surveys and would, also, stimu- 
late rural sociologists to surveys of more scien- 
tific and practical import than many they now 
make. , - 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
Universily of Chicago 


Look to the Frontiers. By RODERICK PEATTIE. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. xii+ 
246. $3.00. 


. The avowed purpose of this book is to per- 
suade the lay reader of the inevitability of an in- 
ternationalized world in which political bounda- 
` ries do not block the passage of goods and people. 
The author is a geographer and not a political 
scientist. He does not propose political schemes 
for the establishment ‘of a world federation, 
which he does advocate, but he offers sugges- 
tions to the peacemaker for the demarcation of 
frontiers which may not contribute to the re- 


vival of nationalism and economic isolation. . 


The book is built around the thesis that 
“boundaries with few functions are more serv- 
iceable to mankind than boundaries with many 
important functions.” “Strange as it may seem, 


political strength may be discovered in the, 


principle of weak boundaries.” Frontiers to be 
favored do not necessarily coincide with natural 
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lines of defense ánd do not run along impassable 


barriers of communication and travel. Thus, the 
“weakness” cf the Canadian border makes it an 


ideal frontier. The author places particular em-' 


phasis on what he terms “zone boundaries” 
distinguished from “line boundaries.” Zone 


_ boundaries are areas which have a regional co- 


hesiveness of their own and some of the charac- 
teristics of the rival cultures between which they 
intervene. Alsace-Lorraine, Savoy and Nizza, 
Transylvania, Ethiopia, and Belgium are. such 
transitional buffer territories. While line boun- 


' daries are subject to the direct pressure of rival 


countries and give rise to border incidents, zone 
boundaries are likely to absorb and neutralize 
the impact of antagonistic cultures before they 
have a chance to clash. The progressive estab- 
lishment of additional buffer countriés and au- 
tonomous regions; such as Alsace-Lorraine and 
Transylvania, is proposed within the framework 
of territorial, continental, and imperial federa- 
tions which are to succeed the present system of 
sovereign national states. A series of economical 


and political measures, such as the lowering or _ 


complete abandonment of tariffs, the supres- 
sion of monopolies and cartels (of both the serv- 
ice and price variety), and the internationaliza- 
tion of rivers, ports, and mountain passes which 
facilitate international commerce and traffic 
round out the author’s program of promoting 


international co-operation: at the peace table. . — 


The book is-loosely organized and written in 


an offhand style. Weak and inconclusive pas-. ` 


sages alternate with good observations and di- 
gressions into historical geography. The main 


strength of the publication lies in its topical .’ 


character and its G thesis. 


' ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Les Aspects sthéniques et asthéniques dans les 
conduites et les sentiments compléxes. By 
LÉON LITWINSKI. Lisbon, Portugal: Grafica 
de Coimbra, 1943. Pp, xiii+149. 


Students of human conduct-will find in this 


volume valuable insights into.an area of psy- 


chology neg-ected in contemporary scientific 
studies. That area is what the author calls 
“complex sentiments.” 
topics are dealt with: (i) laziness, its multiple 
varieties and the social conditions - producing 
them; (ii) stubbornness, perverseness, and the 
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social life conducive to psychic states mingled 


with feelings of inadequacy; (iii) arrogance, its 


` complex forms in the conduct of individuals as 


well as groups under conditions of dominance 
ard oppression; (iv) ingratitude as a defense 


‘mechanism and as a feeling related to independ- 


ence; (v) calumny, its relation to society and 


“ various forms of reactions to calumny; and (vi) 


affability and the related feelings of tension. 


_ These complex sentiments are categorized in 


terms of “sthénique,” meaning expressive cf 


strength, and “asthénique,” meaning expressive ' 


“of weakness. 
The reader of this volume may be reminded 


of La Bruyère’s Les Caractères and of La Roche- - 
‚ foucauld’s Maximes. However, the author goes 


further in his social psychological analysis of di- 
verse personality types and of social situations 
that produce complex emotional states. 

The reviewer regrets that a little volume cf 


- this kind may as yet not be found in translation, - 


nor, is it readily available in the original. 


Tke Golden Wing: A Family Chronicle. By Lux 
‘Yurn-Hwa. New York: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. 
Pp. iii+175. $2.00. 


The Golden Wing i is the story of the rise a 
“one family and of the decline of another, a 
true account of village and town life presented 
in somewhat fictionalized form. The materials 
. deal with. pre-war China—a China in which 
central authority figures but little and family 


© ties, responsibilities, and protection much, one 
-in which the plotting of personal enemies, brib- 


ery in the law courts, and the raids of bandits 


` and corrupt soldiery can bring disaster as well 


as the more unavoidable dangers of illness, 
commercial troubles, dnd death. Viewed super- 


‚ 'ficially, to the Occidental, the prospect is a 


glcomy one, the situation one in which only the 


_ exceptionally lucky man can succeed. Yet the 


real tragedy here-comes not so much from pov- 
erty and struggle as from the decline of the 
linsage and the dying-out of a family name, 
events which are only partly connected with 
the life-struggle. Throughout all the adversity 
recounted the reader recognizes a dignity and 
sense of, purpose, even in the ordinary daily 
routine of the families described here, which 
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are often lacking in our own disorganized indi- - 
vidualized society. Dr. Lin is a good reporter. 
As we read his account of the family ceremo- 
nials and celebrations, we have a sense of a rich 
and many-patterned texture of life hardly 
known to many of us who have grown up in a- 
bare modern industrialized world. We may 
imagine that a few generations ago this Chinese 
life was still more cohesive and less subject to 
foreign influences and to the departure of its 
members than at the time this story is told and 
that by this time the process of disintegration 
has gone even further. The author does not, 
however, tell us this. Perhaps what one misses 
most in the book, since it is intended as.a scien- 


tific rather than literary work, is a statement of 


the problem involved. The Introduction by 
Bruno Lasker only partly remedies this defect. 
We remain throughout uncertain as to just 
what Dr. Lin is attempting to convey through 
the medium of this chronicle—the part played 
by the family in determining the life of the in- 
dividual; the rise.of a determined man against 
all. the setbacks of evil “wind and water”; or 
merely a picture of life as it was and continues 
to be in a prosperous Chinese village household. 
Whatever the purpose of the author, however, 
the reader will gain from this work insight into 
the nature of family: association in general, as 
much from the quarrels and separations of 
households as from the solidarity which the 
ancient rituals- so well reinforce. And though 
China is changing, and will continue to change, 
we may hope that she will not do so so fast and 
so radically as to lose completely the ancient 
values of family living in which has lain her 
strength as well as some òf her weakness. 


MARGARET PARK. REDHIELD 
Glenview, Illinois 


Tabio: Estudio de la organizacion rural. By 
T. Lynn Smita, Justo Diaz RODRÍGUEZ, 
and Lufs RoBERTO Garcia. (“Publicaciones 
del Ministerio de la Economia Nacional.”) 
Bogotá, . Colombia: Editorial Minerva, 
Ltda., 1944. Pp. ü+124. j 


This is a socioeconomic and demographic 
study of the small.rural municipality (political 
subdivision) of Tabio, situated in the state of 
Colombia, some thirty miles northwest of 
Bogotä. The data for the study were obtained 
primarily from a questionnaire similar to those 
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used by rural sociologists i in the United States 
and are statistically treated in the textual pre- 
sentation. The coverage ‚was about three- 
fourths of the households in ‘the minicipality. 

Population movement, especially the urban- 


‘ward movement to Bogotá and other near-by 


cities, is noted. This movement has produced a 
sex ratio in Tabio of 89.4 males per 100 females. 
Owing to the comparative dearth and inac- 
curacy of vital figures, the authors were com- 
pelled to employ both direct and indirect cal- 
culations in arriving at the crude birth and 
death rates, which are approximately twice as 
high as those in the United States. Community 
organization and class structure are based large- 
ly, although not exclusively, on the functionally 
differentiated and self-sufficient economic ac- 
tivities of the municipality, alongside which is 


the conspicuous evidence of inequality in the 


distribution of wealth. The ruling class is com- 
posed of a small number of wealthy land-owning 
white people; the lower class is composed of 
whites, mestizos, and mixed Indians and whites 
who are the servants, farm laborers,and tenants: 

Asin most Latin-American communities, the 
Catholic church plays a prominent part in fos- 
tering and maintaining community consensus 
because it, more than any other aspect of their 
life, possesses values that are commcn to all 
races, classes, ages, and sexes. 

This is a pioneer study. It is hoped that 
similar studies will be forthcoming. ` 


CHARLES ROGIER 
_ University of Iowa 


Military Occupation and the Rule of Law: Occu- 


pational Government in the Rhineland, r918- 
1923. By ERNST FRAENKEL, New York: Ox- 


ford University Press, 1944..Pp. xi+267. ‘ 


$3.50. 

Under the auspices of the Institute for World 
Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Dr. Fraenkel has undertaken 
to write the legal and administrative history of 
occupation government in the Rhineland after 
the last war. As the title suggests, the author 
has been primarily concerned, with the prob- 
lems of law to which the relations between the 
occupying powers -and the occupied country 
gave rise. With reference to the present, he has 
confined himself to pointing out the specifically 
legal problems which toniront the occupying 


r 
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powers in Germany today, without undertaking 
any detailed analysis in this respect. 

‚The book is divided into two parallel parts, 
each dealing with the institutions of the oc- 
cupying powers and their relations with the 
occupied country, during the armistice and the 
peace period; respectively. In addition, there 
are three chapters dealing with the problems of 


the administration, of justice in the occupied- 


area, and in the first section of the book the au- 
thor has added a short chapter on the problem 
of war criminals. 

In the main, the’study is confined to an ex- 
haustive account of the legal and administra- 
tive procedures which were instituted during 
the Rhineland occupation, with regard to com- 
mercial activities, labor relations, military se- 
curity, etc. In this connection several problems 
of military occpation appear to be outstand- 
ing. Should the old administrative personnel of 
the occupied country be left in power (for the 


. sake of maintaining law and order) or should 


it be replaced? Dr. Fraenkel points out the 
political considerations which led the occupying 
powers to adopt the first course of action, and 
he shows clearly the great danger of such a 


policy. He further elaborates on the difference. _ 


in “occupation practice” -between France and 
Belgium, on the one hand, and England and the 
United ‘States, on the other. These differences 
arose primarily out of the clearly nationalist 
policies of the French and the Belgians, which 
stood in sharp contrast to the English and 
American policies that were inspired by Wil- 
sonian ideals‘and the tradition of Anglo-Saxon 
law. The author pleads that in the future the 
document which states the basic policies of 
occupation government should not confine it- 
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self to general principles but should instead . 


state explicitly the powers of the occupying _ 


armies so that their adherence to the rule of 
law can be tested in the courts and not depend 
on good will. 

In this connection Dr. Fraenkel discusses in 
great. detail the whole problem of the delimita- 
tion of. jurisdictional authority between occupy- 
ing powers and those of the occupied country. 
The difficulties are noted which arose out of the 
application of American law to German condi- 
tions: in America the police power is designed 
to give protection against the infraction of indi- 
vidual rights, whereas on the Continent these 
rights are considered as the judicial defense 
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„against the exercise of police power. In a num- 


ber of instances this different conception made 
it possible for German officials to sabotage the 
rule of the occupying powers. But, on the whole, 
he seems to think that the latter adhered in 
practice to the Continental interpretation. 
Thus, the Allied High Commission in numerous 


instances regarded its responsibility for public . 


order as entitling it to take any measures not 


expressly forbidden by the so-calfed Rhineland | 


Agreement, although it refrained from exercis- 
ing its functions exclusively on the basis of 
political considerations. In this respect the 
reader might have wished that Dr. Fraenkel 
had summarized a little more sharply his analy- 
sis of the ambivalence between the principle of 
the supremacy of law and the practices of power 


‚ politics, which characterized the Rhineland oc- 


cupation. In view of this difficulty it seems 
sound when the author emphasizes throughout 
the paramount importance of defining explicitly 
the specific powers which the occupation au- 
thorities are to exercise. (In fact, he makes the 
point that a vague, well-intentioned enabling 
charter leaves greater room for an erbitrary 
exercise of power than martial law.) ` 

This summary fails to indicate the wealth of 
detail which has been incorporated in this study. 
The book was written to show what legal and 


. administrative problems the Allied occupation 


faced in its attempt to realize under conditions 
of military occupation the principle of the rule 
of law. It may be suggested—and Dr. Fraenkel’s 


“study certainly bears this out—that the stetu- 


tory enumeration of enabling powers, while im- 
portant, is hardly the point deserving primary 


attention. The maintenance of the rule of law - 


will serve constructive purposes only if it is in- 
formed by political considerations that are con- 
ducive toward the reconstruction of a society 
in which the rule of law is but a symptom of so- 
cial health. The author has very effectively crit- 
icized the considerations of political expediency 


` which vitiated time and again the supremacy of 
‚ law during the Rhineland occupation. He weuld 
- surely agree that the rule of law under military 


occupation can only be established if it is part 
and parcel of an over-all plan of social recon- 
struction which ultimately makes this occupa- 


' tion unnecessary. That is the question in Europe 


today. 
w REINHARD BENDIX 


University of Chicago _ i 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY - 


Poland. Edited by BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 
(“United Nations Series.”) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1945. Pp. xxili+-soo, $5.00. ` f 


This symposium denotes its character by the 
fact that some of its collaborators are connected 
with the Polish government-in-exile. Thus no 
one will expect a completely objective analysis 
without any valuation but rather a propagan- 
distic work. Considering the starting-point of 
the authors and having in mind that, at the 
present time, there are printed in the United 
States many books dealing with European or 
Latin-American countries in a panegyric way, 
one finds it a very pleasant experience to study 
this book more intensively. Already the Bibli- 
ography, objectively made up, contains some 
German publications which are not at all friend- 
ly to the Poles but rather partial and unobjec- 
tive, such as some articles of Ebert’s Reallexikon 
der Vorgeschichte and the Zeitschrift für Rassen- 
kunde, including issues edited after Hitler’s rise 
to power. Moreover, at least in some of the 
twenty-six chapters, there are some remarkably 
exact analyses of complicated phenomena: (1) 
the geographical part, written by Halecki, limit- 
ing the possibility of geographical explanation 
of social and historical phenomena and opposing 
an overstatement “involving a dangerous geo- 
graphical determinism” (p. 6); (2) the anthro- 
pological part, renouncing the possibility of ob- 
jectively connecting, “the measurable and ob- 
servable characteristics which physical anthro- '- 
pologists arbitrarily use in order to describe race, 
with any definite mental-emotional characters 
or trends” (p. 22); (3) the section written by 
Zielinski, Wellisz, and Radwan, dealing with 
the economic problems of a country originally 
»without capital and of primarily feudal charac- 
ter; (4) the historico-political chapters dealing 
with the interrelationship between Poland or 
special Polish parties and Germany, Russia, 
Lithuania, and Czechoslovakia, before and dur- 
ing World War I and II, elaborated by Schmitt, 
Thompson, Stretelski, Nowak, and Orvis, the 
two latter objectively acknowledging Poland’s 
temporarily good relations with Germany (pp. 
34-35) and Prussia’s liberation of Polish serfs 
in the areas of Poland from 1795 to 1915 under 
Prussian control (p. 64). Different from this use 
of true scientific methods, Halecki twice slips 
back into the old ways of obsolete Polish histori- 
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ans. (1) He admires the so-called Polish “liber- 
ties” of the later Middle Ages “in opposition to 
the progress of absolute government, west and 
east of Poland” (p. 44). Certainly no one will 
accept the exaggerated emphasis given to the 
absolutistic kingdom, most of all by the German 
historical school of Schmoller. But the “liber- 
ties” in question were those of the nobility who 


‘oppressed the lower classes. But actually the 


latter were protected since Philip the Fair of 
France by the centralized administration of the 
absolutistic kingdom. This form of government 
and life never—or at least at too late a period— 
spread to Poland, and there the situation of the 
lower classes remained more dependent and 
poorer than in some other countries, and that 
essentially because of surviving “liberties” of 
the nobility; (2) he overemphasizes the so- 


called Polish tolerance (p. 248). Certainly no - 
‘one will accept uncritically accusations of in- 


tolerance during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, put forward by one reli- 
gious group against another, especially by Ger- 
man historians belonging to the school of Ranke 
or adherents of the nationalism of Treitschke. 
But with regard to Poland there remains the 
fate of Socinianism, the Polish Unitarianism 
having in Rakow its humanistic Gymnasium, 
visited by students coming from many coun- 
tries, and its printing office, editing the Rakow 
catechism in many Polish, German, and Latin 
editions. All this was completely annihilated by 
the Jesuitic Counter Reformation, while, on the 
other hand, a very similar Unitarian church 


has been tolerated in an area very near to Po- 


land, i.e., in Hungarian Transylvania, without 
interruption until the present time. This espe- 
cially Polish kind of Protestantism became 
known in almost all Protestant countries. Ac- 


cordingly the chapter under consideration gives - 


an incomplete, even incorrect, picture of the 
history of religion and especially of tolerance in 
Poland by only mentioning “anti-Trinitarians”. 
in one and a half lines (p. 248), by overlooking 
the importance and the annihilation of Socinian- 
ism, and by not even using this term at all, al- 
though it is a term used in all languages. Except 


for these two false historical pictures, the book 


can be considered a clear, objective, and worth- 
while analysis and description of Poland’s past 


and present. 
PAUL HONIGSHEIM 


Michigan State College 
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National Cultures, Nazism and the Church. By 
ANDREW J. Krzesinsxi. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1945. Pp. ii+ 128. $1.75. 


This book of a Catholic Doctor of Theology, 
printed with the church’s approval, can be con- 
sidered as an official Catholic treaty on naziism. 
Accordingly, a primarily racial culture is denied, 
but rather a national one within the whole of 
the universal.Catholic church is emphasized (pp. 
16, 17, 19, 22, 25, 27). The exposition of racism, 
Darwinism, Nazi ideology and practice, criti- 
cized from ‘this viewpoint and based on exact 
knowledge of Nazi and other publications, can 
be accepted, even by those who do not adhere 


to Catholic philosophy. But the latter misleads . 


the author to untenable statements: (1) Kant, 
whose social philosophy centers around the indi- 
vidualistic “categorical imperative,” on the one 
hand, and humanity, on the other, cannot, as 
asserted (p. 32), be brought into the pedigree 
of naziism. Accordingly, the German transcen- 
dental philosophy in itself is not responsible for 
the Germans’ conquering mentality, but rather 
a special form, which it accepted in the epoch 
of Romanticism and Reaction, especially in the 
school of Hegel, and last, but not least, the offi- 
cial German Listorical schools of Ranke and 
Treitschke, who, strange to say, are not men- 
tioned at all by the author of this book. (2) The 
Germans are indeed at the present time the 
most ruthless in exterminating other nations, 
but Spaniards did the same for centuries, and 


-Franco’s propagandist, Peman, glorifies this 


attitude in a manner similar to Hitler’s propa- 
gandist, Rosenberg. Thus, neither lack of Chris- 
tianism in Germany nor its special kind can be 
made primarily responsible, as suggested by the 
author. Except for these aberrations the book is 
a useful exposition of Nazi theory and practice 
and.of the Catholic attitude toward them. ` 


PAUL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College i 


Claims to Territory in International Law and 
Relations. By Norman Hırı. New- York: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. vii+248. 
$3.00. 

Norman Hill’s timely book is a survey of 
territorial aspirations and frontier changes, 
mainly i in modern times. An introductory chap- 
ter reviews briefly the main types of recent ex- 
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pansionist N including those of Ratzel, 
Kjellen, Mackinder, Haushofer, Hitler, and the 
Japanese, and the American spokesmen of ex- 
. pansion, The greater part of the book contains 
a broad historical catalogue of territorial issues 
classified according to the principles invoked by 
the claimants to frontier revisions. ‘“Nonlegal”’ 
claims to territory are surveyed under the five 
main captions of strategic, historic, economic, 
geographic, and ethnic demands: A review of 
legal claims follows. Two final chapters reclassi- 
fy the historical material according to the main 
types of solutions found for nonlegal issues and 
the types of procedures followed in composing 
territorial disputes. 
The author has covered extensive ground i in 
a concise and hicid fashion. That the underlying 
‘treatment is largely of a classificatory nature 
does not detract from the informativeness of 
the sdy, 
ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City . 


The Education of the Countryman. By H. M. 
Burton. New York: Oxford. University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xi+251. $3.50. 


This book will have a double interest: to 
rural sociologists concerned with planning’ for 
rural life and to educational administrators up- 
on whom responsibility rests for the develop- 
_ ment of school systems serving noncity areas. 
‘To both the book has much to offer, and, al- 
though the data are drawn entirely from Eng- 
lish sources and the discussion is focused upon 
English problems, the parallels between that 
country and our own are close enough to give 
the book significance for American readers. 

. The author starts with a discussion of the 
importance of the rural population and its place 
in national life, and he challenges the idea that 
the countryside is dying. The deficiencies of 
English rural education in relation to the gen- 
eral problems of rural living are reviewed in de- 
tail and include such points as physical plant, 
‚teaching staff, management, organization, cur- 
riculum, teacher-training, and the composition 
of the school population. Basic is the author’s 
contention that many of the‘shortcomings of 
rural education arise because the rural schools 
were not developed to meet particularly the 
needs of rural students and the kinds of lives 
they will lead. Rather, rural education in prac- 
tice is the result of imposing upon the country 
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areas a pattern of education conceived and de- 
veloped largely to meet the needs of urban 


„sections. 


From this the “general point is developed 


_ that a healthy and contented and vital country- 


side rests upon a complete change in philosophy 
with respect to rural education. A long section 
sketches what type of curriculum would be 
needed to make rural schools what the author 
believes they should be; and generally through 
the chapters suggestions for reform are out- 
lined. Education alone cannot reinvigorate 
country life, it is argued, but there cannot be a 
vigorous country life without educational re- 
forms. 

Mr. Burtoni is. contending for what would be 
called in this country a sound general education, 
and for those who have been concerned with 
educational reforms in the United States what 
he has to say will appear as pertinent. The book 
is an indication that the sterility of much of 
formal education is by no means a problem only 
in this country. The required revamping of edu- 
cational systems is the outgrowth of forces that 
are operating on a much broader basis. 


A Marcom M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Higher Education in the Postwar Period. Com- 

` piled and edited: by Joan Date RUSSELL. 

_ (“Proceedings of the Institute for Adminis- 

trative Officers of Higher Institutions, 

1944,” Vol. XVI.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1944. Pp. vi+169.' $2. 09. 


This little lithoprinted volume comprises 
thirteen papers given at the 1944 meeting of the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions held in Chicago. Most of the papers 
are written by college and university adminis- 


trative officers who explore the possibilities and 


the probabilities..of postwar curriculums, of 
admissions procedure, and of student counsel- 
ing. Naturally the veteran comes in for a large 
share of attention. The general impression is of 
intelligent men struggling valiantly to cope 
with a future that is still so uncertain as to 
make detailed planning impossible. One of the 
authors aptly remarks: “Like characters in a 
Greek tragedy, we have all been swept up in 
issues the magnitude of which dwarfs and 
makes almost irrelevant the Preparation or pre- 
vious training of any of us.’ 

Perhaps two papers will be particularly in- 
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teresting to sociologists. Dr. Louis Wirth’s 
“The Setting of Postwar Higher Ecucation”; 
sketches in broad. outline the probable social 
conditions which will surround institutions of 
higher education and to which they will have 
to adjust. The author. goes on to point out the 
obligation of higher education to train young 
people to take an active part in the manage- 
ment of world affairs. In his paper, “Liberal 
Education after the War,” Dr. John H. Finley, 
Harverd classicist, goes to the roots of the prob- 
lem of a liberal education. His brillian- analysis 
is concerned less with the postwar peziod than 
with the perennial problems of specialization 
and general education. 

Though it is not emphasized in these papers, 
the reviewer is impressed by the evidence that’ 
there will be, not one postwar period, but two. 
The four or five years during which the veterans 
will be on college campuses in large numbers 
will constitute a time almost as abnormal as the 
war years. All kinds of. special arrangements ~ 
will have to be made for them, many .of which 
may represent some compromise with ideals of 
higher education. It will be only after this flood 
has passed that the new patterns of education, 
growing out of war-induced self-criticism and 
war-induced experiences and visions, - will 
emerge. : 
ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


They See for Themselves: A Documeriary Ap- 
preach to Intercultural Education in the High 
School. By SPENCER Brown. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. xii+129. 
$2.90. 


This book, the third in a series sponsored by 
the Bureau of Intercultural Education, like its 
predecessors, is intended ‘to build understand- 
ing, co-operation, and national unity among 
cultural groups in America” through the school. 
It is based on experimentation in eleven schools 
located in New York City and Westchester 
County, New York. i 

The significance of the book lies in its con- 
tribution to the central problem in social sci- 
ence education, namely, the changing of atti- 
tudes. The “documentary method,” experi- 
ments in which the book ‚reports, consists of 
“fact-finding, discussion, and group ©o-opera- 
tion.” The “personal interview and... per- 
sonal experience” were the main source of facts; 
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these were “‘processed” through group discus- 


sion which, if it was true discussion, involved '" 


group co-operation, The students’ education 
lay in these. It also lay in the writing and pres- 
entation of “documentary plays” (“living 
newspapers”) which were the instruments 
through whick the schools sougkt to change 
community attitudes toward intercultural 
problems. , i 

The fact-finding was conceived as contribut- 


ing to the students’ getting to know people 


about whom they, or others, held prejudicial 
attitudes. From these contacts and in the sub- 


sequent discussion it was hoped that the intel- ` 


lectual and emotional stereotypes of the stu- 


dents would be broken down. These methods, 


the author believes, are, in principle at least, 
superior to the kind of “therapy” claimed by 
the “propaganda analysis” approach which 


turns out to be largely a search for “colored ` 


words’—a kind of semantic. witch-hunt. With 
this the reviewer is in complete agreement., The 
author remarks at some length on the greater 


difficulty of breaking down emotional stereo-. 


types. Such an intellectual stereotype as the 
fallacy that “the Puritan [was] the sole author 
of American history” is a pushover when com; 
pared to the belief that “all Greeks [are] roly- 
poly men” or that only Negroes “smell.” To 


provide “favorable soil for desirable attitudes ` 
a may not produce the attitudes them- | 


selves.” Would that Spencer Brown’s wisdom 
on this point were more often met among high- 
school teachers! 


Although the presentation of the Days was, 
in no sense the ierminus.ad quem of the enter- . 


prise in any school, it is not without significance, 
both for students and for the community audi- 
ence. But on this point the author is properly 


cautious. As for the latter, the play “merely . 


tries to bring [it] part of the way along the road 
toward democratic understanding that the au- 
thors and actcrs have traveled.” For the stu- 
dents the play offers the opportunity to give a 
large number of actors “the self-expression and 


psychological therapy of standing on a stage and 


acting a part” (p. 66). The author does not pre- 
sume to judge the effectiveness of “psycho- 
dramatics” (of which Dr. J. L. Moreno has 
been the chief proponent) but states the case 
for the drama:ization of intercaltural conflict 
as follows: 


If the essence of drama is conflict and the ulti“ 
mate resolution of the conflict, and if a cultural study 
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of the community has revealed facts of conflict be- 
- tween groups and by the possibilities of their co-cp- 
eration, then the kind of drama which deals espe- 
, cially with groups and types and facts—the docu- 
mentary play—should be an excellent medium for 
exposing the problem and for suggesting its solu- 
tion [p. 71]. 


Of the possibility of too great shock, particu- 
larly among elementary children, both as ac- 
tors and as audience, the author is fully aware. 
Furthermore, he makes clear that a documen- 

‘tary; fact-finding, project is interested in wider 
education than’ “teaching to a few a hard and 
« perhaps unteachable art,” namely, play-acting. 

As to final evaluation of the outcome of these 
projects in terms of changed student attitudes, 
the author is again as cautious as the reviewer 
believes he must be. Standardized and objec- 
tive tests of attitudes are “tests of verbalized at- 
titudes only. ....It is to be hoped that, as read- 
ers attempt similar projects in the future, there 
will be some kind of objective testing and cb- 
servation of changes in social behavior rather 
than mere records of verbalized attitudes” 
(p. 87). 

The reviewer does not feel competent to 
“review” the three short plays which are ap- 
pended. Suffice it to say that they are eloquent 
in the “mind-changing” sense of the term. 

The study as a whole is a credit to the Bureau 

` and to its author. It is one of the most inte:li- 
gent, useful, and critical pieces of writing in the 
` field of social science education that has: ap- 
peared i in a long time. 
EARL S. Jomvson 
U niversity of Chicago 


„im Crow Joins Up. By RUTH DANNENHOWER 
Wırson. New York: William J. Clark Press, 
1944. Pp. xii+129. $2.50. 

Jim Crow Joins Up is a timely bit of report- 
ing ‘which tells the story of our treatment of 
Negroes in the armed forces about as well as it 
is possible to tell it in time of war. Writing with 
obvious restraint, keeping well within her facts, 

avoiding the more explosive aspects of her sub- 
ject, Miss Wilson sets forth the results of her 
investigation in as revealing a manner as the 
necessity of clearing her manuscript with public 
relations officers and the inherent delicacy of 
the subject would permit. 

Our peacetime pattern of discrimination has 
followed the Negro into the armed forces, but 
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it is not clear from this accourit to what extent 
this has affected the morale of Negro. troops. 
The author correctly insists that segregation is 
a threat to morale but lays great stress upon 
the loyalty of Negroes in spite of discrimina- 
tion. She has probably made the right choices 
and has cautiously advanced the cause of race 
relations a little way. Her book will start neither 
crusades nor race riots. 

The price of the book seems unduly high. 


. WILLARD WALLER 
Columbia University 


„Criminal Careers in Retrospect. By SHELDON | 


and ELEANOR GLUECK. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1943. Pp. xiv-+380. $3.50. 


Criminal Careers in Retrospect is the third in 
a series of follow-up studies of the careers of sro 
offenders who had been inmates of the Massa- 
chusetts .Reformatory. The first five years of 
the post-reformatory period was described in a 
volume entitled 500 Criminal Careers; the 
study of the second five-year period was en- 
titled Later Criminal Careers; while the third 
five-year period following release is described 
in the present volume. The men were released 
in 1921 and 1922; this study covers the years 
from 1931-32 to 1936-37. 

The careers of the 418 men available for 
study out of the original 510, have been ana- 
lyzed in great detail. Facts are presented about 
family and personal backgrounds, family rela- 
tionship, economic status, employment, use of 
leisure time, contact with social agencies, num- 
ber and, nature of arrests, type of offenses, 
number of convictions, and peno-correctional 
experiences. The responses of these men to pro- 
bation, parole, and institutionalization have 
been analyzed-in terms of some twenty-seven 
pre-reformatory differences in family and per- 
sonal background, a prediction table has been 
constructed using these background factors, 
and typical cases have been described in narra- 
tive form. 

The general findings are similar to those of 
the second five-year period. In Period TIT, 57 
per cent of the group about whom the informa- 
tion was known and applicable were arrested a 
total of 985 times. Of 418 men available for 
study, 33.5 per cent were classified as “re- 
formed” and 66.5 as “unreformed.” Some in- 
dividuals failed under all methods of treat- 
ment, some succeeded under all methods, and 
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‘some failed under one method and succeeded 


under others. The general picture presented by 
the cases and other data is that the life of a 


` former convict, in depression years, is an ex- 


tremely hard one. 

This study required Ideen, patience, and 
great resources. Within the framework of the 
authors’ basic theories the data were thoroughly 


_ analyzed and presented. But these theories have 


not been established in spite of the fact that the 
authors draw attention to every shred of evi- 
dence which supported them. In fact, it seems 
to me that the volume contains a great deal of 
evidence which directly challenges the validity 
of the basic assumptions. i 
The selection and treatment of data and the 
direction of analysis have been determined by 
the “early character formation” theory—that 
“the presence or absence of certain traits and 
characteristics in the constitution and early en- 
vironment .... determines . . . . whaz offenders 
will ultimately become and what will become of 
them” (p. 285). All analyses of the differences 
between “reformed” and “unreformed,” the 
effectiveness of different types of treatment, 
and the value of factors for prediction are made 
through the use of characteristics or factors in 
the early experiences of the offenders without 
reference to his experiences in the post-parole 
period. In other words, the implicit assumption 
is that nothing of importance happened to these 
men after they were released from prison—that 


‘social life has no real significance after the ex- 


perience of early years. 

However much the authors would like to es- 
tablish the unimportance of the post-institu- 
tional experiences of offenders, this is not ac- 


complished by ignoring them. In fact, it is just - 


possible that the total life-career of the offender, 
or even his post-parole experience would furnish 
as good or even a better basis for predicting be- 
havior than the factors of early experiences used 
in the prediction tables. Support for this posi- 
tion is suggested by the fact that offenders 
shifted from the success to the failure column 
and vice versa between the five-yeer periods. 
If their careers had been predetermined, it 


would seem that they would have remained. 


either as successes or as failures. : 

The other theory which entered into the in- 
terpretation of the data is the theory of matura- 
tion. Maturation is the achievement of a degree 
of maturity adequate to social adaptation that 
seems reasonably to account for the abandon- 
ment of criminalistic ways (p. 39). This theory 


ee: 


seems to be.reflected in the otherwise incom- 
prehensible interest of the authors in building 
up the number of “nondelinquents” or “suc- 
cesses.” Of the total number of offenders, 120, 
or 30.8 per cent, were nondelinquent during 
Period III. To this number 20 who were non- 
delinquent daring the last year of the period 
were added, to bring to 140 the number of suc- 
cesses. It is evident that, by reducing the time 
unit from the final year to the final month or 
the final day before the expiration of the period, 
almost all the offenders not in prison could be 
included in the success column. 

But more important methodologically is the 


. fact in the basic comparisons between the char- . 


acteristics of the “reformed” and the “unre- 
formed” (p. 127) at least 20 of the 140 offenders 
in the reformed column had been in the unre- 
formed columm sometime during Period ITI, and 
more than helf of the 140 (apparently only 64 
of the offenders were nondelinquent during 
the entire pcst-institutional period) had been 
in the unreformed column at some time during 
the fifteen-year period. An effort to find signifi- 
cant differences between such categories as re- 
formed and unreformed, when one-half ‘of the 
cases in the reformed category were in the unre- 
formed category at an earlier date, does not 
seem likely to yield much that is significant. 
These are only samples of the many inter- 
esting questions raised by this volume. It is a 
subject for careful study regardless of whether 
one’s interest is in theory, methodology, or the 
treatment of criminals. ; 
Henry D. McKay 


Illinois Instit-te for Juvenile Research 


The Marihuana Problem in the City of New 
York. By the Mayor’s COMMITTEE ON 
MARIHUANA. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cat- - 
tell Press, 1944. Pp. xii+220. $2.50. 

The Abortion Problem. By the NATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE ON MATERNAL HEALTH, Inc. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1944. Pp. 
xli+182. 


Institutional Facilities for the Treatment of Al- . ` 


. coholism. By E. H. L. Corwin and ELIZA- ` 
BETH V. CUNNINGHAM. New York: Research 
Council or. Problems of Alcohol, 1944. Pp. 
i+8s. 

These valuable studies deal with three impor- 
tant problems that fall between the social, bio- 


sai and psychological sciences. They are 

. problems that demand co-operative research, 
since they affect the social, mental, and physical 
health of persons. All three books recognize the 
fact that individuals are social-organic-mental 
unities. 

The Marihuana Problem is different from tke 
dtug problem involving morphine, cocaine, and 

‘heroin. It “is not a drug of addiction,” there 
are no “distressing abstinence symptoms,” and 
tolerance is not acquired. “Marihuana does not 
ckange the basic personality structure of the 
individual.” It lessens inhibitions and releases 
human behavior potentialities established in 
experiences not related to marihuana. It re- 
leases what is: there—assets or liabilities. “It 
induces a feeling of self-confidence—expressed 
in thought rather than performance.” Sociabili- 
ty is important, serious, crime is not significant, 
sexual desires are not stimulated, appetite for 
foods is increased, neurotic traits, when pres- 
ert, are manifested. 

Mental or physical deteriorations do not oc- 

_cur, but. there are definite mental states and 
physical symptoms. Complex reactions show 
impairment as do intellectual functionings. The 
subjects in the New York study were persons 
without steady employment, in the age group 
of twenty to thirty years. Peddlers and “tea- 

. pads” (social clubs) are sources of supply. The 
user wants to feel “high.” 

The Abortion Problem has its biological, so- 
cial, economic, political, legal, and religious as- 
pects. Study and assumptions indicate that 

\each year there are several hundred thousand 
abortions, spontaneous and induced. About '30 
per cent of the maternal mortality follows abor- 
tions. The resulting physical disabilities, in- 
cluding sterility, are numerous. This is the 
medical aspect of the problem. The social stigma 
and the great amount of mental and emotional 
ill-health are important. A new social definition, 
in professional and lay areas of life, is necessary 
tc make control possible. This study is com- 
posed.of a series of papers by physicians, law- 


yers, sociologists, and professional men of allied - 


interests. 
Institutional Facilities for the Treatment of 


Alcoholism is a survey of the various institutions. 


tkat deal with alcoholics from the social, men- 
tal, and organic standpoints. Medical and non- 
medical institutions were studied, as were out- 
- patient services. All institutional programs 
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' proved to be inadequate i iù ipakäne respects, 


still dealing with the problem of alcoholism . 
through methods of a correctional nature. The . 
alcoholic is still persona non grata in most hospi- 
tals. Isolation and punishment have not been 


replaced by treatment that is in line with the `; 


modern conception of the nature of alcoholism. 
“Most of our hospitals have thus far failed to 
dighify alcoholic addiction as a disease worthy 
of study and intensive care.’ 

L. Guy BRown 
Oberlin College : ‘ 


Alcoholics Are Sick People. By ROBERT V. 
SELIGER. Baltimore: Alcoholic Publications, 
1945. Pp. xv-+80. $2.00. . 


This little book was written for “psychia- 
trists, psychotherapists, nurses, social workers, 
clergymen, educators, patients and relatives.” 
Alcoholism per se is a symptom revealing the 
fact that alcoholics are sick people who are not 
equipped in a social-psychological sense for so- 
cial adjustments. This book directs attention 
to the individual alcoholic rather than to funda- 
mental institutions which fail to prepare the 
person to face reality. It is a book of conclusions 
plus a “screening” examination and common- 
sense re-educational guides. The. process: by 
which persons become sick people and thus al- 
coholics is neglected. 

It contains the usual inconsistency | in think- 
ing—the idea that the alcoholic “can never 
learn to control drinking again.” If the under- 
lying disorder is removed, the person is no 
longer a sick person., The basis of his abnormal 
drinking is gone. It seems a way to avoid ad- 
mitting that curative treatment has not been 


-successful—that the seam disorder has 


not beer removed. 
. L. Guy BROWN 
Oberlin College ' 
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Public Medical Care: Principles and Problems. 
By Franz GOLDMANN. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. x+226. 


While it is true that this book deals with pub- 
lic medical care “as a social movement,” .no at- 
tempt has been made to organize the emergence 
of public medicine strictly according to the 


stages in a social movement as sociologists use 


that term. Nevertheless, the story of the evolu- 
tion of public medicine is well told. 


“Public medical care” is given an exact and 


technical meaning as follows: “The term ‘pub- 
lic medical care’ denotes a special area of com- 
munity health activities distinguished by two 
major features: taxation, general or special, is 
_the method by which the funds are obtained; 
and an agency of government—local, state, or 
Federal—is responsible for the administration 
of the service” (p. 1). 
Chapter i sets forth the “pattern of prog- 
- ress.” This has “taken place in four principal 
directions at different rates of speed.”. The 
“directions” are as follows: a public hospital 
system which has grown from three main roots, 
namely, the pesthouse, the insane asylum, and 
the sick ward; various types of clinics which 
have evolved out of “the primitive dispensary 
distributing free drugs to the: poor”; organized 
programs, providing for “home, offize, clinic, 
hospital, and custodial care at public expense” 
which have been set up for numerous socio- 
economic groups, all of which “have superseded 
the old emergency provisions for a tiny segment 
of the population”; and, finally, the transfer of 
responsibility for organization and administra- 
tion of facilities and services for the care of the 
sick from “small to larger political units.” 
Chapters ifiv, inclusive, trace the evolution of 
these changes. Chapter v describes tke present 
framework of the administration of public medi- 
cal care, and the concluding chapter (vi) brings 


the study to its logical terminus, “planning for. 


medical care.” 

That the emergence of the pattern of public 
medical care services (conceiving “medicine” as 
embracing hospitalization, clinical care, nurs- 
ing care, medical social service, laboratory 
service, dentistry, drugs and related supplies, 
etc.) has, come about through political action 
‘perhaps goes without saying. Its course, in the 
‘ United States, has run from the early 1750's, 
when, the first hospital exclusively for the care 
of the sick was established, to the now much- 
debated and much-misunderstood Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill of 1943. In connection with 
the establishment of the first of such hospitals, 
Benjamin Franklin made the following confes- 
sion: “I do not remember any of my political 


manoeuvres, the success of which gave me at 


the time more pleasure, or wherein, after think- 
ing of it, I more easily.excus’d myself for having 
made some use of cunning” (p. 33). Today 
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“cunning” may still be employed, but more’ 
than that lies behind the present planning for 
adequate medical care. “It is the expression of 
a social philosophy” (p. 196). And thus the be- 
ginnings and the present “stage” in the social 
movement. known as “public medicine” are 
identified. In between lie crises and disasters of 
many kinds, and it is to these that the author 
attributes, here and elsewhere in the‘ world, 
much of the ‘advance of public prevision for the , 
sick. ; 

; Eart S. Joanson 
U Be of Chicago 


The March of Medicine. Edited by the New 
YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. (“New York 
Academy oi’ Medicine Lectures to the Laity,” 
No. 9.) New York: Columbia University. 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+-rar. $1.75. 


“In this volume is found the ninth of the an- 
nual series of “Lectures to the Laity” presented 
by the New York Academy of Medicine. All six 
lectures are concerned with the effects of war - 
and social change on medical scienze. They cov- ° 
er propaganda, nutrition,’ chemotherapy, his- 
tory of medicine, the effects of science, and 
epidemics. Both laymen and schclars will find 
them interesting. 

Instructive and entertaining lectures fre- 
quently fare badly when placed in cold print. ' 
Most of these repay careful reading. The one on 
chemotherapy is an exceptionally fine report, 
dealing with the recent history of one of the less 
organized branches ‚of science. The author has 
the advantage of a popular topic—penicillin © 
and the other miracle drugs. He treats his topic 
by ‘dealing alternately with notable discoveries — 
and with research problems which provide a 
perspective. The result is-first-class history. The 
author has done such a deft job of interweaving | 
factual discovery with the fertile hunches which ~ 
have offered new research leads that this lecture 
could well pass as an ae in the sociology of 


i ‚Oswaro Hart 
Ottawa: í 


The Modern Prison System of India. By F. A. 
BARKER. New York: Macmillan Co. +» I944. 
/Pp. xvi+ 139. $2.50. 

This is a short account by the former inspec- 
tor-general of prisons in the Central Provinces 
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and the Punjab of the prison “reforms” intro- 
. duced in the last twenty years. The Indian penal 
` code has in the past failed to take into account 
the social background ‘of the prisoners, and not 
enough attempts have been made to consider 
the individual conditions which brought forth 
’ the crimes. This book deals with the efforts that 
have been made in recent years to classify and 
separate the various types of prisoners and the 
_ problems that arise because of the ethnic and 


"+ religious heterogeneity of the Indian population. 


It also describes the measures taken to provide 
educational and medical facilities- that would 

, prepare the prisoners for.a respectable form of 
livelihood after their release. Very little is said 
about the political prisoners. The major diffi- 
culties encountered in remodeling the -prisons 
are the shortage of efficiently trained personnel 
and the lack of adequate buildings. This book 
makes one aware of the great amount of work 
that still needs to be done in this field and of the 
fact that the prison system of India is far from 
satisfactory. 


f Jyormmovre SARMA 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Territorial and Occupational Mobility of 
Washington Youth. By PauL H. Lanois. 
(“Rural Sociology Youth Series,” Bull. 449. 

_ Pullman, Wash.: Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College of Washington, 1944. 
Pp. ii+66. 


This monograph should be a welcome addi- 
_ tion to the growing body of literature on the 
‘analysis of interoccupational movement. In it 
‚the occupational inheritance and mobility, and 
` the accompanying territorial mobility, of 16,732 
Washington youth are carefully and graphically 
described. Mr. Landis’ principal conclusions 
are: (1) the dominant pattern of territorial 
mobility in the state of Washington is migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas (over half of the 
youth in places of under 1,000 population will 
eventually work and live in larger centers); (2) 
. approximately one-quarter of young men in 
Washington are in the same occupational classes 
as their fathers, with the sons of professional 
men showing the greatest degree of occupational 
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inheritance; (3) a great deal of occupational 
mobility exists; and (4) the school is the most 
important channel for such movement, how- 
ever imperfectly it may perform this function 
in rural areas. ; 
WALTER EATON 
Chicago, Illinois i 


Social Trends in Seattle. By CALVIN F, SCHMID. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1944. Pp. xiit+337. $3.75 (cloth); $3.00 
(paper). a 
This statistical survey of a metropolitan 

community is designed to provide both an in- 

terpretation for local use and comparable data 
for the benefit of the student of urban society. 

The bulk of the material was obtained.from the 

federal census of 1940, but substantial informa- 

tion was gathered from the files of local agen- 
cies. A large part of the book is subordinated to 
the analysis of the statistical material presented. 

An abundance of charts, spot and ratio maps, 

and photographs help to make the study diges- 

tible to the layman. While the ecological inter- 
est and the related mapping techniques give the 
book its keynote, the author has covered a wide 
array of subjects and has used a variety of meth- 
ods to present a comprehensive’ picture of 

Seattle. ; 5 
The first two chapters contain an interesting 

and well-documented survey of the develop= 

ment of Seattle from a small outpost to a metro- 
politan center. Six chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the population according to sex and 
age, the foreign-born, racial minorities, educa- 
tion, employment, occupations, mortality 
trends, and housing. The chapters on suicide, 
voting, and mortality trends are of more than 
local interest. The Appendix contains an ac- 
count of life in Hooverville, an adjoining shanty 
town, written by a resident; a survey of the ef- 
fects of the war on the cities of the state of 

Washington; and a brief methodological] digres- 

sion on the homogeneity of Seattle’s census 

tracts. A comparison of mean rents by blocks 
within a few sample tracts gives an indication 
of their limited reliability for purposes of sta- ` 

tistical comparison. . 

Ernest MANHEIM 

University of Kansas City 
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PLANNED SOCIAL SOLIDARITY IN THE SOVIET UNION 
ROBERT S. LYND 


ABSTRACT 


The Soviet Union, being a planning society with a positive theory of social organization, unlike our 
society, has a positive theory of social clzavages. Its aim is the activation of all citizens for mass goals and 
the elimination of cleavages. Sharp cleavages were inherited from czarist days, and other potential cleavages 
are involved in the leadership of the Communist party and in the rapidity of enforced change. The Party 
undertakes to remove these old and new threats to social solidarity by familiar and novel devices. Soviet 


society now offers more important cross-cultural data for the American student of problems of structure 
and control in an era of giant technology than ‘do primitive societies, ; 


It is useful to approach cleavages in so- 
ciety as manifestations of active group 
power processes and power goals. This ap- 
proach seems challenged by cases af seeming 

- simple withdrawal for purposes of identifi- 
cation with persons of one’s own familiar 
sort, for example, people with common lan- 
guage, national origin, religion, etc.; but 
these, too, may be found to have fundamen- 
tal historic or current relations to group 
power processes. 

As such, cleavages should not be confused 
with the process of individuation at the 


level of the person or with group differentia-. 


tions due to other factors than group power 
clashes, that is, social differentiation along 
lines of interest, temperament, and special- 
ization where these are not coerced but 
spontaneous. 

The theory (or theories) of cleavage that 
exists in a society concerning itself may 
range anywhere from vague inherited ra- 
tionalizations of the current situation to a 
positive, officially promulgated tEeory, All 
such theories of cleavage within a society 

\ are parts of the current theory ‘of social or- 


ganization. If a society has a casual theory 


of social organization or a theory that takes 
social organization casually (e.g., as not a 
matter invested with public interest but 
resting‘primarily with individuals and their 
personal chcices), it will have a similarly 
casual theory of cleavages. It is character- 
istic of our American society that we assume 
no public concern for social organization 
and, with respect to cleavages, even deny 
the presence of classes in American society. 


„Exceptions to this general casualness occur 


where circumstances have happened to pre- 
sent an acute problem (e.g., the “Negro 
problem” in the South or the “Jewish prob- 


lem” in the New York metropolitan area); 


but these exceptions are isolated spot- 
hardenings of theory and tend to remain 
dangling as such in the otherwise casual 
theoretical situation. 

An increasingly crucial line of differentia- 
tion among.contemporary nations concerns 
the extent to which they leave the matter of - 
national goa.s to be spelled oui at the level 
of individual persons in their private pur- 
suits, as over against (at the other extreme) 
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deliberately setting let. dominating 
national goals as the core of all public ‘and 
private policy. Democracy claims that the 
one procedure arrives at the other. But for 
this to happen under our American slack, 


. casual conception of democracy requires 


.. long, unhurried time and the national se- 


: |. "curity ‘of isolation. Meanwhile, the more 
=! rapid process in other nations of more or 





E less .arbitrary goal-setting from the top 


dowh may catch such casual democracy 


‚ anly part of the way toward developing co- 


ew 


herent national goals from the private 
sphere up ‘to the level of public policy. 

Our American lack of a positive theory 
af social organization—and accordingly of 
cleavage, also—is part of our lack of collec- 


` tive national purpose. Our traditional fear 


and negativism as regards state power and 
centralized collective decision and action 
have reduced to a minimum the develop- 
ment of positive theory and policy about 
ourselves as a national collectivity. As a 
whole people we have by long tradition only 
the minimal common purpose of policing 
our national domain as a vast free game pre- 


~ serve in which each citizen goes gunning for 


himself. National purpose is largely quit- 
claimed at the collective level and left to hap- 


, pen as a resultant of private purposes; inci- 


vidual persons and their voluntary associa- 


‘tions are assumed to have purposes and io 


translate them, if and as they may, to 
the total collective were through the ballot 
box. 

This paper is not immediately concerned 
with the issue of democracy versus dictatar- 
ship. Democracies can plan and plan demo- 


> - eratically; though I do not believe that our. 


American type of inert democracy, attempt- 
ing to operate within the tightening grooves 
of a capitalist structure of power, is either 
democratic enough or powerful enough to 
plan effectively. The present paper is pre- 
sented in the belief that American sociolo- 
gists will find useful an analysis of how an- 


` other industrial nation, starting under less 


auspicious circumstances than ourselves, 
is coping with the problem of social cleav- 
ages. 
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I. A POSITIVE THEORY OF GOALS. 
AND ORGANIZATION 


The Soviet Union is an important diua 
for American sociologists because of the 
marked contrast it provides to our American 
ideology and practice regarding social or- 
ganization and, therefore, cleavages, It is a 
society with (a) announced collective goals; 
(b) the utmost speed of movement toward 
those goals, especially since 1928; (c) a sin- 
gle, authoritarian leadership apparatus pér- 
vading every functional and geographical 
segment in the pursuit of those goals; and 
(d) a positive policy of encouraging total 
social organization for the achievement of - 
those goals and changing or, where neces- 
sary, destroying all tendencies to opposition 
and cleavage at every level in the society, 
including the leadership apparatus itself. 

Here is a society that sets bold objectives 
for itself, or, more accurately, has them set 
for it by the Communist party; that con- 
ceives of these objectives as necessarily the 
objectives of everyone in the society; that ac- 
tively encourages everyone to identify his 
personal goals with the stated social goals; 
and that allows no organized opposition. 
Since the objectives set for the society in- 
clude the entire economic and political seg- 
ments of behavior, as well as all relevant 
social segments, the area of daily living left 
uncontrolled is relatively small. Even per- 
sonal individuation, aside from incidental 
contacts with family and friends, must 
largely occur within the firm unitary struc- 
ture dictated to the society and only within 
such free play as this rigorous structure 
tolerates. If this sounds ferociously coercive, 
it will be useful to ask one’s self how much 
secure freedom dwellers’ within unplanned 
capitalism have. The securities and even 
the freedoms of the Soviet person are real 
and important; beyond that, everything 
depends on the intentions of the Communist 
party as regards “democracy” in the future; 
and, if the intended line of movement is 
toward more and more democracy, upon 
the international security of the Soviet 
Union in controlling the timing of changes in 
the direction of more democracy. 


ta 
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I. SOVIET THEORY IN OPERATION 


In discussing Soviet society, it :s well to 
date one’s statements, as it has gone through 
a series of stages, involving often sharp 
changes in policy. The three main stages 
prior to the recent war are: 


1917-21: Revolution, international focus, 
civil war, attempted communism 

1921-27: New Economic Policy, a forced 
retreat from attempted communism to semi- 
capitalism 

1928-4r: Socialism in one country, Five- 
Year plans, forced collectivization af agricul- 
ture (1929-33): The theory of equalization 
of wages was formally abandoned in 1931. 
The new constitution, with its end to discrimi- 
nation among citizens on the basis of class 
origin, was approved in 1936. Mess Party 
purges occurred in 1935 and 1936-33. (Previ- 
ous special “cleansings” of the Party occurred 
in 1921, 1926, 1927, and 1929.) Elimination of 
categories, each with different requirements, 
based on social origin and occupation for 
membership i in the Communist party took place 
in 1939. 


A. CLEAVAGES INHERITED FROM 
CZARIST DAYS 


Eight cleavages inherited from czarist 
days are listed below, and Soviet policy as 
regards each of these is discussed in ensuing 
paragraphs. A 

1. Between government in general (with an 
almost unbroken record of arbitrary harsh- 
ness) and the mass of the people. This was some- 
what softened by the identification of the czars 
with leadership in the state religion. 

2. Between urban world and peasents. 

3. Between classes, a situation of harsh ex- 


tremes both within the urban world and within 


agriculture. 

4. Anti-Semitism, including deliberately 
“patronized” pogroms launched as lightning 
rods to deflect popular Resreasion away from 
the state. 

5. The split between Great Russia (Euro- 
pean Russia) and the rest of the empire. A 
policy of active, ruthless Russification versus 
minority peoples—their languages, religions, 
and cultures in general. 

6. Angry cleavages between neighboring 
minority peoples within the empire deliberately 
fostered by a czarist policy of extending privi- 


- legeS to one minority people in order to create 


enmity between it and a neighbor, thus divert- 
ing threats from the czarist state by setting 


Armenians versus Georgians, GE versus | 


Letts, etc. 
‘7. Illiteracy so great that a grim term: like- 


“the deaf villages” summed up the cultural,- 


isolation of the majority of the folk. In IOUT: 


less than one-<hird of all children of school’ age” ae 


were actually i in school. There was:no census’ 


between 1897 and 1926, and literacy figures are iy 


therefore uncertain, but estimates of 1914 that 


-only 40 per cent of the total population nine 


years old and over were literate appear to be 
approximately correct. Women lagged far. be- 
hind men in literacy: in 1897, of persons nine to 
forty-nine years of age, 39 per cent of the males 


and only 14 per cent of the females were literate. . 


8. Men and women below the upper and 


educated upper-middle class sharply arrayed“ ` 


in antagonism, the men having complete legal 
and factually detailed authority, and wife- 
beating being a solidly established custom. 


The handling by the Soviet Union of each - 
of the preceding eight cleavages inherited . 


from czarist days is as follows: 

1. The central ideological emphasis in 
the Soviet Union is upon the fact that “a 
workers’ classless socialist state” has re- 
placed the exploiting “class state” of the 
czars. In contrast to the arrogance of 


czarist officialdom, the ruling apparatus: 


of the Soviet Union is constantly required 
to get close to the people and their problems; 
a standard reason for dropping a Commu- 
nist from Party membership is the charge 
that he has performed his duties arrogantly, 
“like a drill sergeant.” Great stress is laid 
upon enlisting people everywhere as “ac- 
tivists” in public affairs; and since every- 
thing is the state’s business, this means to 
some extent 1 bringing the state down to the - 
level of a man’s eyes. Characteristic of 


Soviet inventiveness was the development 


of the Women’s Delegate movement. Wom- 
en have traditionally held aloof from public 


affairs in Russia; and, in order to enlist 


them in the state’s activities, the practice 
was developed: of having the women of each 
section of a city and of the collective farms 
in each small district elect delegates to their 
own local association of Women’s Dele- 
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gates. Weekly meetings were held locally; 
_ and also several city or regional conferences 
were held each year. At these meetings the 
. women discussed public problems and were 
. gradually trained to become “activists” 
. who moved on to stand for election to Soviets 
and factory trade-union committees and to 
engage in other responsible active wor'x. 
Each year a new roster of delegates suc- 
` ‘ceeded the old. 
Although the abolition of the state church 


and -the disparagement of religion (until. 


1943) ended the former religious link be- 
` tween state and people, it is worth while to 
‘note the parallel between the czar’s posi- 
tion as Holy Father of all Russia and the 
. active symbolization of Stalin as omni- 
present father-protector of all-the Soviet 
people in all their activities, and also the 
parallel between the former religious pag- 
eantry and the massive pageantry of Soviet 
celebrations. z 

'2.. The urban-rural split has remained 
‘a problem. The urban workers, historically 
central to the “proletarian” Revolution, 
more readily accepted the new mass state as 
their own than did the peasants. They were 
suspicious of the loyalty of the peasants to 
the new “workers’ state” and, as a result, 
gave the peasants less representation per 
thousand population in the new govern- 
ment. After the attempted coercion of the 
peasants in the period of attempted com- 
munism after 1917, the policy of wooing the 

pzasants was adopted under the N.E.P. 
Eventually, in the process of enforced col- 
lectivization (1929-33), the Party, in the 
name of the state, broke. the back of peasant 
resistance. Collectivization increased the 
tension between the urban world of the Bol- 
sheviks and the less Party-conscious peas- 
ants in some respects and diminished it in 
` others. 

Systematic devices are employed to 
break down- the mutual isolation of the 
` rural-urban segments of the population. For 
instance, under the patronage system a fac- 
« The relation between state and the Communist 


party and the cleavage potential between Par:y 
and people is discussed in Section B below. 
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Pe 


tory, school, etc., enters a reciprocal friend- 
ship and assistance relation with a collective . 
farm, with mutual visits, entertainments, 
and rural ‘ ‘shock work” by the city workers 
on rest days in repairing farm machinery 
and helping to get in the harvest. Urban and 
peasant papers published interchanges of 
letters between udarniks of industry and 
udarniks of agriculture. Soviet cities are 
planned as cultural and service hubs for 
their surrounding villages, with medical 


centers geared to rural health stations and 


similar close ties established between other 
urban cultural institutions and their oppo- 
site numbers in the villages. A shrewd device 
was the Politotdel (Political Department) 
instituted in rural areas after the first ruth- 
less collectivization period. Exhibiting its 
characteristic capacity for change of pace, 
the Party followed the iron fist by the kid 
glove. The aim was to provide skilled, sym- 
pathetic, personalized help to the bewildered 
peasants in getting the new collective farms 
running effectively. The Party hand-picked 
many thousands of its best and most per- ' 
suasive urban members and sent them to 
rural areas to live among the peasants and 
win the latter back to loyalty to the national 
effort. This sort of ability to foresee, then to 
act, then to follow up action with systemati- 
cally organized help is a trump ace in the 
Soviet system. 

It is characteristic of Soviet experimenta- 
tion that, with collectivization, tractors and 
other mechanized equipment were at first 
distributed directly to the farms. But this 
meant relative wastage of mechanized | 


equipment through its less than fulluseand _ | 


through breakdowns peasants were not pre- 
pared to repair; and it also meant freeing 
the peasant from government control 
through giving him power over both land 
and productive tools. Accordingly, . both 
efficiency and control were secured by tak- 
ing back mechanized equipment into gov- 
ernment hands and placing it under state 
machine-tractor stations, from which ma- 
chines and operators are rented in planned 
rotation by the day to surrounding farms. 
These machine-tractor stations are manned 
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by experť crews, and they are also Commu- 
nist centers from which the Politotdel ap- 
paratus of leadership and control described 
above are operated. ` 

3. The fact that the middle class in czar- 
ist days was small and undeveloped empha- 


‘sized the gap between the urban upper class 


and the lower depths in the cities. But with 
the Revolution the proletarian world be- 


_ came all the world there was, and workers’ 
-homes and their trade-union and other clubs 


oyertlowed into even the palaces of the for- 


mer nobility. Until the early 1930's this in- 


version of classes was accented by steady 
preference to workers and their children in 
Party membership, in voting, in elucation, 
and in other areas of opportunity. Since 
about 1931 the emphasis upon proletarians 
has become less aggressive and exclusive as 
the workers have moved over to make room 
for engineers, managers, Red. Army officers, 


‘and other. categories of special ability. But, 


even along with this growing social differ- 
entiation, the emphasis has remained upon 
mass culture. 

‚The cleavages among former rich, middle, 
and poor peasants were formally wiped out 
by the liquidation—killing in scattered cases 
and removing the rest to police labor camps 
and eventual resettlement east of zhe Urals 
—of rich peasants and of such middle peas- 


ants as did not join with poor peasants in_ 


collective farms. But a new source of cleav- 


“age now appears in the wide range of yield, 


from rich farms to poor. ‘These differences 
are due not alone to the energy and effi- 
ciency of the farmers but also to stubborn 
factors such as soil and type- of crop. Such 
differences are coped with in part by differ- 
ential taxation and in pers by special aid 
to backward farms. 

4. Anti-Semitism (and any other instiga- 
tion of racial and nationality antagonisms) 


has from the start been a penal cffense in. 


the Soviet Union. Jewish cultural life con- 
tinues wherever Jews desire it, though re- 
ligious practices are treated as are other re- 
ligions. In 1938 I was told in Moscow that 


- 2 The class outlook ahead is discussed 1 in the net 
section of this paper. 
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anti-Semitic stories still circulate quietly. 
D. F. White’s The Growth of the Red Army 
reports occasional anti-Semitism in the Red 
Army. in the late 1920’s. Such instances, | 
though, are not important. Old habits of 
prejudice, like habits of male dominance, 
are not cast off overnight; and there seems 
no question that the Soviet Union is actively 
bent on eradicating such practices as ahti- 
Semitism. i 

5 and 6. Dominance by Great Russians 
has been systematically played down as 
general policy in healing the old breach? 
and-as part of the policy of developing in- , 
dependence and needed skills among back- - 
ward groups. An example of this last'is the ` 


‘requirement that at least one-half of the 


managerial staffs and of the work forces on 

enterprises ir. backward regions be made up 

of members of the local nationality. This is 

in contrast to the czarist policy of filling 

managerial, and skilled labor posts with 

Russians. 

` The positive Soviet minority policy is an 

outstanding reversal of. czarist practice. 

The Soviet state has had to deal with 182, 
ethnic groups and 149 languages. So far has, 
this policy gone that the central planning -. 
of certain natural economic areas has been 
restructured so as not to cut across minority 
population -regions. The minority ‘policy 
doés not mean sheer socialist altruism 
and encouragement of minority cultural dif- 
ferences. The Party is not structured along ` 
nationality Enes but is a single All-Union 

body. Likewise the’ goal of a “proletarian 

culture” is conceived as uniform across na- 

tionality lines in all basic economic and po-. 
litical aspects. As one watches the seeming : 
emphasis upon new cleavages through na- 
tional-minority diversification one should, 
therefore, bear in mind that cleavage on any 
central issue is not the purpose in the Soviet 
Union’s naticnal-minority policy, but quite 


‘the opposite. A cynic might say that, the 


3E.g., Littlepage states in In Search of Soviet 
Gold that ‘Soviet law courts “will always give 
tribesmen the benefit of the doubt over Russians, 
and every effort by a Russian to retaliate is severely 
punished” (p. 256). $ 
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policy is to divert attention: can Einen. 


tal unification and absorption ‘by stressing 
secondary phenomena like native language, 
customs, and arts. My. own view is that 
_ Lenin’s “We must divide in order to unite” 
_ Meant realism as regards the political need 


(2) to lean over backward to heal the cleav- 


ages caused by czarist Russifyjng policies 
and (b) to build up from within out self-re- 
spect and integrity among the many mi- 
norities and also new industrial, agricultur- 
al, and social skills which they would come 
to regard as their own even as they were 
steered more and more into unity with tlie 
. common proletarian state. 

7. Cleavages due to illiteracy are being 
` obliterated by a program of universal edu- 
cation which constitutes one of the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union. Marx had 
lamented “the idiocy of rural life,” and 
“the deaf: villages” in’ which four-fifths of 
‘the czarist population lived presented a 
sharp challenge to the Bolsheviks. Lenin in- 
sisted in r921 that socialism has no place 


for the illiterate, and he went on to say that | 


this means not mere reading of newspapers 
but a population universally engaged in 
study. And no nation has ever fought ele- 
mentary illiteracy ‘as well and institutional 
illiteracy so hard, so pervasively, so system- 
atically.as has the Soviet Union. Universal 
elementary. education is now provided for all 
children, and its scope is being steadily ex- 
_ tended upward. Adult classes in trade- 
unions, workers’ clubs, workers’ flats, and 
collective farms have wrestled adult illiter- 
acy down to the point where, in 1939, 81 
per cent of the population nine years of age 
and older were literate. A highly flexible, in- 
telligent policy is employed in leveling up 
the institutional illiteracies of backward 
peoples: the young natural leaders among 
these people, in the Artic north and else- 
where, are brought to -special institutes, 
such as the Institute of. Northern Peoples in 
Leningrad and another for other areas in 
Moscow; here they are made literate and 
trained politically in leadership, in elemen- 


tary health problems, and in elementary | 


science and technology relevant to their 


N 
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regions. These leaders then return’ to their E 
respective regions as the hubs of Soviet : 
construction among their peoples. , 
The cleavage between the intellectual 
and the ordinary citizen has gone through 
an interesting cycle. Intellectuals played 
a large part in drafting the theory of social- 
ism and in organizing the Revolution. But 
bourgeois origin made intellectuals suspect 
after the Revolution. They were disfran- 
chised, along with other bourgeois elements, 
until the 1936 constitution; and the general 
disparagement of their skills appeared in 
Lenin’s celebrated statements that every 
cook should learn to run the state and that 
industrial cost-accounting was mere arith- 
metic. The aim of the new state was to ob- 
literate the line between intellectuals and 
workers. The tenacious emphasis on the 
seven-hour workday was to leave the worker 
fresh at night to study and eventually be- 
come an intellectual. With the first Five- 
Year Planand particularly after Stalin’s.“‘six- 
point speech” of June, 1931, the intellectual, 
especially the scientist and technical intel- 
lectual, returned to urgent favor. The aban- 
donment of “progressive education” in 1932 
for disciplined study, and in the late 1930’s 
the adoption of the policy of segregation by 
ability as regards type of higher education 
one receives suggest that the period of at- 
tempted merging of “intellectual” and 
“worker” is over. At present the same sort 
of potential cleavage, that might become in ` 
effect a new “class” cleavage, is occurring 
between intellectual and worker as is occur- 
ting between factory managers and engi- 
neers and workers. This is, however, sys- 
tematically counteracted by a policy of view- 
ing knowledge as a thing to be popularly 
used, including ramified extension work by 
scholars and scientists in workers’ clubs, 
youth clubs, etc. The Palace of Culture of 
the Stalin Auto Plant in Moscow has a large 
astronomical telescope and classroom, other 
classrooms, and an auditorium seating about 
four hundred. I asked: in 1938 how often 
they used this auditorium, and did they 
manage to fill it? The answer was: ‘There 


` is a lecture every night. We always have to 
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‘repeat the lecture for a second full audience 


‘the same evening, and sometimes for a’ 


third.” It is impressive to see specialists 
scattered about the Parks of Culture and 
Rest, mounted on little platforms explaining 
their specialties (biology, electricity, etc.) 
to little knots of citizens who stop to listen 
and to ask questions. 

8. The Soviet Union has gone farther 
than any other country in complece equali- 
zation of the sexes: This has not been merely 
nominal but a matter of deliberate public 
policy; for Lenin stressed the need to use 
the full leverage of co-operation cf women 
‘(and children, too) in forcing the sweeping 
changes in habits involved in building social- 
ism. This program has progressed along two 
lines: the liberating of women irom the 
close domination of men and from sole pre- 
occupation with cooking and children and 
the enrolling of women in public life, a thing 
formerly jealously tabooed by men. The 
policy has aroused resistance amcng many 
men. One Soviet woman tells me that her 
father refused to speak to his wife for two 
years after she became chairman of their 


apartment block. Such situations have been’ 


common among peasant families in connec- 
tion with the Women’s Delegate movement. 
The present trend is back toward emphasiz- 
ing women’s role as mothers (see the recent 
inauguration of subsidies and medals for 
large families), but this is probably only a 
war-bred population policy and not a re- 
version to the philosophy that “women’s 
“place is in the home.” 


B. CLEAVAGES BETWEEN PARTY AND PEOPLE 


It is difficult for an outsider to know how 
much the Soviet citizen feels the cleavage 
that factually exists between Soviet demo- 
cratic forms and the authoritarian appara- 
tus at the top of the Communist party. The 
Kremlin—the Party Politburo of about ten 
and the Central Committee of seventy-one 
—is Soviet power; it is the government, de- 
spite the fact that decrees are signed jointly 
by Stalin (for the Communist party) and by 
Molotov (for the Supreme Soviet); and it is 

‚a dictatorship. 


4 
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Fäctually, a never discussed important 
cleavage exists right across Soviet life im- 
mediately beneath this Kremlin apparatus. 
At the grass-roots level the Soviet Union 
encourages democratic participation and 


` criticism of events and persons af that level 


that go beyond our American democracy in 
a number of vital respects. But above that 
the lid goes on. The party apparatus at the 
top and its agreed policies may not be criti- 
cized, opposed, or displaced from below. 
The two worlds—the directing power at the 
top and the obeying mass world below with 
its ground-floor democracy—are held to- 
gether by the all-pervasive hierarchial ap- 
paratus of the Party and by the formal 
facade of governmental institutions heading 
up formally through soviets and commis- 
sariats to the Supreme Soviet. Littlepage, 
an American mining engineer in the Soviet 
Union from 1928 to 1937, says that when the 
first mortal blow was struck against this in- 


_ner Kremlin group by the murder of Kirov 


in 1934, the whole country seemed to cower 
in anticipation of the fury that would sweep 
it from this top Party group. However ex- 
plicable in terms of urgent circumstances, a 
very real cleavage—in terms of power and 


“fear of power—appears to separate the 


Kremlin from the rest.of the Soviet Union. 
This cleavage varies in degree according to 
circumstances. 

People’s willingness to submit to leader- 
ship, provided things are “paying off” in 
terms that make sense to them, is perhaps 
greater than Western individualism likes to 
admit. The sheer fact of Party dictation and 
leadership does not affront Russians as 
much as we Americans think it should, be- 
cause they do not have our tradition of dem- 
ocratic liberties. In fact, it is probable that 
the majority of the population in the Soviet 
Union, as in the United States, go their ways 
with little heed to the actual power struc- 
ture that rules their lives. 

Awareness of cleavage between a leader- 
ship apparatus and the led varies directly 
with the esteem of the persons manning the 
apparatus at the grass roots where people 
encounter the apparatus most constantly, 


Igo 


and also. with the novelty, speed, and 


amount of coercion employed. The fact that. 
the entire life of the Soviet Union since 1917 
` has involved an unbroken series of emer- 

gencies, with sheer survival at stake; .has 


meant a succession of radical innovations, 


profoundly changing everybody’s life, and . 


requiring the utmost speed in making the 
changes. This has meant coercive and at 
many points ruthless leadership—precisely 
the kind of thing likely to create cleavage. 
There is no doubt that democratic socialism 
has accumulated serious scar tissue in the 
Soviet Union in the process of.industrializa- 
tion, agricultural collectivization, and purg- 


_ ings in Party and in population. 
To counteract this, the Party has done. 


the following things: It has constantly and 


publicly combed its own ranks- to remove. 


idlers, careerists, and persons who tried to 
lead by drill-sergeant methods; the periodic 
Party cleansings usually occur with full 


n” publicity, and it is widely known why.specif- 
ic members are dropped. John Hazard4 


tells me that one hears approving remarks 
such as, “It was about time they found [So- 
and-so] out,” when a member is dropped. 
This tends to reassure the people that Party 
members are being checked up on. The pub- 
lished proceedings of the Party congresses 
reveal the extent to which the Party is con- 
stantly kneading its ranks and practices. 
The new Party rules adopted in 1939 abar- 
doned co-option from above and introduced 


‚secret balloting (instead of the show of 


hands) and other more democratic pro- 
cedures within the Party. At the same time 


that the Party combs its membership and 


practices, it is concurrently encouraging 
activism everywhere, pushing leaders for- 
ward, and inviting anyone who exhibits 


leadership ability to join the Party. Ameri- 


cans should bear in mind that, in the Soviet 
Union, Party membership is a real honor, 
that one does not get ineasily, and that mem- 
bership tarries known extra social respon- 


` 4Mr. Hazard is an American lawyer who spert 
three years in the 1930’s studying at a Soviet law 
school and has written widely on Soviet law. He 's 
unusually well informed regarding the Soviet Union. 
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sibilities that are respected. In general, the ` 
ablest people, corresponding to those in 
American society who come to the top by 
sheer ability rather than birth or “pull,” ` 
are the people who hold membership in the 
Party; and this selection of the ablest as 
leaders at every level of the hierarchy and in 


- every community operates against cleav- 


ages because local people recognize local 
ability. Where Party people who are not 
“local people” are sent into communities, 
they come with respected local Party people 
sharing full responsibility for what they do. 
No irresponsible pockets are tolerated with- 
in the Party. 

‚As already noted, the Communist party 
provides a single, utterly co-ordinated par- 
ticipating-leadership apparatus that extends 


-into every sector of living. If cleavage begins 


to occur anywhere, functionally or geographi- 
cally, it at once encounters the taut muscle 
structure that is the Party apparatus. This 
assumption of total leadership makes it 
mandatory that at no point shall there be 
skills and leadership that stand apart from. 
the Party. As the role of engineers, scien- 
tists, army officers, or managers grows, the 
Party must see to it that enough of the lead- 
ing personnel are Party members to give 
the Party control from the inside of the 
new skill and credit in public opinion for 
guiding ‘the achievements in the area in 
question. ‚Party skills are historically pri- 
marily political, i.e., in debate, discussion, 
and leadership in group personal relations; 
and the growth in importance of the new - 


“impersonal technical skills of scientist, 


engineer, and military tacticlan—skills held 
by men to whom “political” wangling may 
be of no.concern at all—has put new strains 
on the Party. For instance, there has been 
special pressure since the first Five Year 
Plan in 1928 to cultivate more of a Party 
foothold in science and engineering; and, 
as the Red Army has acquired glory, the 
Party has had to thrust Stalin into uniform, 
give him medals as a strategist, hold mass 
enrolments of Army heroes into the Party, 
and otherwise cut in on military prestige. 

Thus the leadership apparatus is rigid 
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scher necessary aa flexible ae necessary . 


to prevent all cleavages. But, in operating 
as it does, the top Party apparatus. must 


constantly work at the problem of decreas- 


ing and disguising the cleavage between its 
own dictatorial top and the rest of Soviet 
society. One sees this last at work in the 
_ practice of announcing new government 
loans: or the call for increased work tempos 


as originating “because of the demand of 
` the workers in the Kirov: lee other well- 


kadwi Plant. i 


©. AGGREGATIVE DEVICES IN SOVIET SOCIETY 


The following aggregative’ devices are 
systematically used:. 

I. Insistence in speeches, etc., on the 
solidarity of the people as a fact. For in- 


stance, Stalin declared in a speech on No- . 


vember 6, 1943: “The friendship among the 
peoples of our country has stood the test of 


all the hardships and trials of the war and. 


has been still further cemented. .... The 
Red Army’s rear is more stable and reliable 
than that of any other army in the world.” 

2. Use of ‘solidarity slogans: such ‘as 
“workers’ state,” “building sccialism,” 
“classless. society,” 


superiority of each new Soviet achievement 


and the inferiority of capitalist institutions: 


and achievements. ‘One conspicuous excep- 


tion to this last is the use of American in-. 


dustrial output norms as deliberate spurs 


to socialist effort since 1928, on the theory. 


that Soviet achievement, must scrpass all 
capitalist. norms. 


-3. Emphasis on top leaders, especially’ 


Stalin, as the source of all good things and 
friend of everybody: ‘the inscription inside 
the Moscow sports stadium, “Long live the 


leader of the Great Communist Party, the- 


friend of the sportsman, Comrade Stalin”; 


school children writing at ‘the end of school’ 
compositions, “Thanks to: Comrade Stalin. 
for our happy childhood”; Stalin as master. 


military-strategist; Stalin credited.as author 


of successful - policies and vociferously 


cheered in public meetings; etc. The-habit- 
ual flamboyance of such references to Stalin 


' “capitalist encircle- 
ment,” etc., and a policy of stressing the’ 


i a 
IQI 


is suggested ty the following from A. Miko- 
yan’s speech to the Eighteenth Party Con- 
gress in 1939: “Stalin, like Lenin, is a leader 
of the highest stamp. He is a mountain 


‘eagle, fearless in struggle, boldly leading the 


Bolshevik Party and the Soviet people on- 
ward over paths untrod tò'the complete vic- 
tory. of communism.” Americans should 
realize that for a variety of reasons, históri- ` 
cal and cultural, flamboyancy and reiterated 
propaganda, do not irk the Soviet people as 
yet as-much as we-think they would irk us. 
or as much as they will in time probably. 
irk the Soviet people. And; of course, Soviet 
public opinion is not a simple solid chunk. 
Some shout, some keep still, and some pay 
little or no zttention to. the clamor about 
them. A 

4. Use Ba and on all occasions Sol 
pictures of Stalin, Lenin, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, three or four other leaders, all Com- 
munist party members. This is reminiscent 
of ikon worship. . 

5. Use.of quotations from Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin ‘in the authoritative ipse dixit sense ' 
to confirm the rightness of Soviet policies. 
S. N. Harper says in his Civic Training in 
Soviet Russia, published in 1929, that “it is 


‘difficult to fird a single important statement 


on any subject that does not contain a ref-: 
erence to some statement by ‘Comrade 
Lenin.’ ” And just-as in the 1920’s, accord- 
ing to Harper, “Leninism” gradually re-- 
placed the word “Marxism,” so -“Stalin- - 
ism” and quotations from. Stalin have now ° 


_ come to the “ore. 


6. Deliberate cultivation of a modified. 
form of naticnalism in the thirties with war - 
approaching: use of the term “for our Soviet ` 
Motherland,” resurrection of Peter the 
Great and czarist military heroes from obli- 
quy. Sir. John’ Maynard says in The Russian 
Peasant and Other Studies that -a school- 
teacher lost his post as recently as 1933 for 
giving attention to Generals Kutusov and 
Bagration and other czarist “herdes in 
teaching Russian history. . 

7. Copious use of medals for’ onitatanding 
work, cultural achievements, and mother- 
hood,’ as well as military ‚service. Through 


- 
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the omnipresent eyes of the Party, leaders 


in every activity and in remote places are , 


svstematically observed and rewarded. 

8. Regular staging of spectacular cele- 
brations concurrently all over the Soviet 
Tnion on designated days—patriotic holi- 
days, Women’s Day, Youth Day, etc.— 
with every device of showmanship and mass 
attendance in line of march. The Party 
claims that marching in these demonstra- 
tions is entirely voluntary; for many it 
` probably is, but I doubt if it is for all. This 
raises the question of the nature of “volun- 
tary action” in Soviet society. Before these 
holidays, official slogans for the occasion are 
approved and widely discussed in the press, 
and local leaders are coached in the roles 
they are to play. 

9. Contests (“socialist competition,” etc.) 
‘play a very large part in Soviet life and un- 
doubtedly serve as an aggregative device in 
the. same way, though more pervesively 
. and intensively, that the annual state-wide 
basketball championship gives state con- 
sciousness’and unity to Indiana each spring. 
This system of informal rivalry has been 
heavily institutionalized ever since the 
Ninth Party Congress, facing “the incred- 
ible catastrophes of the public economy” 
in April, 1920, decided that “labor rivalry 

. to increase the products of labor with- 
out infringing its solidarity .... should be- 
come the subject of careful organization.” 
Factories, brigades within factories, collec- 
tive farms, school classes—almost any 
group—may challenge another group doing 
similar work to socialist competition. These 
omnipresent contests give accent to living 
and undoubtedly drain off considerable ag- 
gression in friendly rivalry at the same time 
that they step up efficiency at needed points 
and instil habits of social activism. Above 
this grass-roots emulation an elaborate 
series of Republic and All-Union competi- 
tions is carried on among all manner of 
groups, including even such things as an 
Ail-Union Contest of Orchestra Conductors. 
The contests, prizes, exhibitions, publicity, 
trips to Moscow, and tours of the prov- 
inces accompanying these activities are 
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sources ` “at local pads and national soli- 
darity: - 

to, Mass activities: volunteer E EENE 
building, road building, city reconstruction, 
etc., in free rest-day time; construction of 
projects like the Fergana Canal, an irriga- 
tion project in Uzbekistan, as a mass proj- 
ect in record time by collective farmers; 
the Stakhanovite movement and mass honor 
to Stakhanovites in factories and villages; 
an airplane bought for. the army by a collec- ` 
tive farm; stock and implements sent by a 
collective farm in Siberia to a war-despoiled 
farm in the Ukraine. While there is by no 
means universal participation in such ac- 
tivities, Americans must be on their guard 
not to underrate the amount and intensity 
of voluntary mass enthusiasm and devotion 
in Soviet society. A wide band across the 
population undoubtedly feel real enthusiasm 
for “the building of socialism” and take 


` pride in it. Soviet society is paced by the 


young. In this last connection, note that 
61 per'cent of the males fifteen to sixty-four 
were under age thirty-five in 1939, as against 
48 per cent in central and northern Europe; 
and, of the 1,569 delegates to the Eight- 
eenth Party Congress in 1939, 49.5 per cent 
were thirty-five or younger, 81.5 per cent 
forty or younger, and .97 per cent fifty or 
younger. 

tr. Active recognition . of youth, reflect- 
ing the fact that in no other industrial so- 
ciety is there so slight a cleavage between 
adult world and children’s world. Soviet 
children grow up as “Soviet citizens,” and. 
their environment constantly integrates 
them into the world of adult purposes. In 
the 1920’s they were deliberately en- 
couraged to become purposeful little adults. 
This pressure was relaxed about 1933, and 
the emphasis of the 1930’s was upon a richer 
childhood. The point to note here is that 
Soviet ‘society neither despises nor fears 
childhood but welcomes it as a dynamic 
factor in society. 

12.. Re-education by propaganda and 
participation: media of communication are 
closely controlled by the Party and carry a 
tremendous volume of propaganda. Under 


< 


Fe 
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„such a. barrage the people in ‘a nation six 
' thousand miles.across are likely.to lose, their 
voice. To counteract this, an elaborate net- ` 
reported: 


» 


work of “local correspondents, 
now to number around five million, is con- 
tinually developed by the press. Local peo- 
ple are invited to send in news stories—not 
about Ivanov’s pig being sick, but about lo- 
cal socialist competition,. triumphs, and 
problems; the answers are carefully sifted, 
acknowledged, some are printed, those con- 
taining useful criticisms and suggestions 
are sent to the appropriate commissariat for 
attention, and the writers of usable letters 
are paid. 


Behind all the preceding policies is the 
aggregative effect of a whole nation’s work- 
ing at top speed on a co-ordinated public 
program for the progress of the whole na- 
tion. “Socialist construction” is no mere 
Chamber of Commerce slogan to Soviet 
people. It is no exaggeration to say that 
they tend to get caught up into the sense of 
“working for something bigger than one’s 
self.” One must be on one’s.guard in imply- 

g “all Soviet people” in any such state- 
ment. Every population grades down in ac- 
tivism from a peak of constant super-activ- 


ism, through intermittent activism, to a 


band of citizens who do only the habitual or 
what they must. But the point is that Soviet 
society is organized to do big things in the 
public interest and to secure wide, active 
co-operation in doing. these. things, and it 
aims to.enlist everybody and to find con- 
crete roles for everybody. In other words, 
there is a very postive structure foz social 
agerceation. 


D. CONTROL DEVICES AGAINST CLEAVAGES 


‘Policies such as those discussed above re- 
quire coherence in objectives and strong, 
continuous controls. Soviet controls over 
cleavage tendencies are but part of <he larger 
structure of social.action by. which the na- 
tion has been’ planning its way ahead out of 
its desperate predicaments. Western liberals 


are shocked by the openness and pervasive- 


ness of these controls and by the as yet rela- 


$ 
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tively primitive state of political democracy 
and personal liberties in the Soviet Union. 
Circumstances have forced the Soviet Union 
to stress objective results measured in terms 


of- productive plant and output and social 
solidarity in action. Political and personal 


freedoms have had to take a secondary place, 


on the agenda. 

The scope of Soviet controls is further re- 
vealed in the following: ° 

1. Living within an explicit, Party-con- 


- trolled ideology that systematically and 


continuously both defines the line of ad- 
vance and expands or contracts to block 
emerging cleavages operates as a very posi- 
tive control. 


2. Likewise, a leadership apparatus that. 


extends down as the working core of the 
most active members in every’ organized 
group on every level in the society, with 
constant intercommunication and swiftly 
available consultants and fiving squads 
in emergencies, anticipates and controls 
cleavages. 

3. The very fact of pervasive ‘organiza- 
tion itself, with each organization busy ata 
defined and co-ordinated task and no idle 


organizations tolerated, operates as a con- - 


trol. Soviet organization is not sketchy but 
explicit and pervasive. The unattached per- 


son in Soviet society is not only likely to, 
represent a net loss in the high-speed collec- . 


tive effort to build socialism, but such per- 
sons are also possible focal points of disäffec- 
tion and cleavage. The goal of the Party is, 
therefore, to achieve as nearly as possible 
roo per cent organization and activism. 

4. The long tradition of underground op- 
position (even trade-union activity in czar- 
ist Russia had to take on a largely under- 
ground political emphasis) represents a dan- 
gerous cleavage problem and technique, 
for it provides a means of fighting commu- 
nism with communism’s own methods. The 
Party is acutely aware of this danger and 
controls it by ruthless suppression of any 
organized action that attempts to go for- 
ward without Party supervision—e.g., the 
non-Party members of even the Supreme 
Soviet, the top congress of the Soviet Union, 


a a 
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_ are not allowed to caucus; by allowing no 


cpposition factions within: the Party (since 
1927). or without; by identifying. the Party 
with ‘the state and flexibly interpreting 
affenses against the Party as treason against 
the state; and, at the level of the citizen, 


` making it a-treasonable offense to fail to re- 


port any action by anybody else that in any 
way may conceivably threaten ‘the welfare 
af the state. Here is a source of more scar 


- tissue and potential cleavage, since popular 


snooping and ‘mutual suspicion reportedly 
rise to a high pitch at times like those follow- 
ing the Kirov murder in..1934 and during 
the purges of 1936-38. The latent aggression 
in such a society appeared in the wild-fire of 
denunciations of neighbors in 1936-37; when 


collective farmers used reckless treason. 


charges to’ oust fellow-members from their 
holdings, and the Party had publicly to call 


a „peremptory. halt om such private aggres- 


_ Sons. 


> 


5. American. sociologists , have much to 
learn from the fertility of Soviet control 
devices, for example, at the small local- 
group level such devices as comradely 
courts and wall newspapers. As control de- 
vices, these are intelligent and democratic. 
The real democracy in the Soviet Union ap- 
pears at the grass roots. The Party .en- 
courages the airing of grievances. The aim 
is to make social control and socialist habit- 
building effective upon the person in the 
small group of his habitual associates and 
to use the full force of intimate public opin- 
ion.to that end. Comradely courts are de- 
veloped in apartment blocks, offices, sepa- 
rate shops and shifts of factories and on col- 
lective farms; and in them an annually 
elected committee of one’s associates, deals 
publicly as a. group of colleagues with all 
manner of minor negligences, nuisances, and 
infractions. The aim is to catch cleavages 
between. neighbors, fellow-workers, etc., in 
their incipiency, before they become angry. 


- problems.. Wall newspapers, similarly dif- 
fused through places of living and working, 


do the same sort of thing more informally 
through an elected editorial committee. 
Everything is subject to abuse, but I be- 
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lieve such informal -devices represent the 
living tissue of democratic social living. 

6. As Soviet society has struggled amid _ 
internal and external emergencies “to lift 
itself by its own boot straps,” the Party has 
sought to change the Russian from his tra- 
ditional passivity and hopelessness into a 
citizen bursting with: self-respect and pride 
in his country’s achievements. When in 
1936 Bukharin, as editor of /zvestia, wrote 
that Oblomovism—a term derived from a 
lie-abed character in czarist Russian lit- 
erature—was the most pronounced charac- 
teristic of the Russian in pre-Revolutionary 
times, he was attacked by Pravda, the Party: 
paper, and forced to publish a retraction a 
week later. Re-education.to the “new so- 
cialist way” and “Bolshevik tempos” are 
everywhere. stressed, and swift controls 
head off any ne to heckling in 
morale. 

The drive to build a , modern ndsti 
society on the shattered world of czarism 
has-made life hard, and standards in general 
have been far below those of Western indus- 
trial nations. To prevent discouraging con- 
trasts, the Party has been strict in barring 
foreign travel to its citizens and preventing 
ingress of printed materials likely to point 
adverse contrasts. In the resulting in-turned 
world an extravagant institutional chauvin- 
ism has developed—the sort of “best in the 
world” psychology we Americans are noted 
for, only more so. This seems to me the. 
temporary expression of exuberance. and 
expediency rather than-anything permanent 
and vicious. Wartime contacts with the 
Western world’ are already changing it. 

7. The use of publicity and public opin- 


-ion as a control device has already been, 


mentioned. .The Soviet press is part of the’ 
machinery for getting things done in the di- 
rect process of “building socialism.” So, too, 
are trade-unions, law courts, the family, and 
all other institutions. Court trials are, when 
deemed desirable, made large propaganda. 
affairs. The pages of the Soviet press feature 
day after day the play-by- play concerns in’ 
the grand strategy in mop the Party calls 
the signals. 
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III. POSSIBLE CLEAVAGES AHEAD 


No society can expect permanently to, 


obliterate within itself tendencies io cleav- 
age. Socialism is too often naively viewed 
as putting an end to institutional problems 
and “changing man” to a point where he 
ceases to be a very human being. A 'saner 
view accepts human foibles as inevitable 
under any form of society and such things 
as bureaucratic tendencies as inherent in all 


large social organizations. From this. point 


of view the crucial test of Soviet socialism 
is not whether problems. literally cease to 
exist or even whether the number of prob- 
lems becomes smaller; rather, the test is 
whether such a social system provides a 
more constructive stance for coping effec- 
tively and democratically with all the poten- 
tialities, both positive and negative, within 
men and their institutions. Following are 


some of the continuing cleavage tendencies ` 


that will bear watching in the Soviet Union: 
1. In addition to being socialist, Soviet 

society is a special kind of society, or phase’ 

of social development, in that it is engrossed 


in fighting its way around a dangerous cor- 


ner. Its immediate goals and psychology 
ever since 1917 have been those cf an en- 
trapped army fighting its way out of en- 
circlement. Objectives have had to be stated 
in such stärk terms as avoiding starvation, 
being able to provide shoes for nazed feet, 
educating the mass of the people to read and 
write, preventing a polyglot people in an 
area of nearly nine million square miles 
(nearly three times the area of the United 
States) from falling apart, and always hurry- 


ing against the day of outside military at- 


tack. Such a society is an emergency society. 
Under emergency conditions things are 


tolerated that become intolerable under less 


exigent circumstances; men may stand and 


fight as brothers in an emergency but drift’ 


apart when the emergency is over. This all 
raises the question of possible cleavages in a 
Soviet Russia at the next stage, in which there 
is a high level of production and comfort. 
Presumably popular standards of <olerance 
of, for instance, close controls and the pace 
of work will be different. The usual rejoinder 
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to the above is that socialism is “changing 
man” and that the desires of men will as 
time passes be molded more and more to 
socialist aims. In this respect Russian social- 
ism is one of the. great behavioral experi- 
ments of history. There are limits to the 
length of time-that men can be kept at the 
utmost stretch of energy, as they have so _ 


largely been in the Soviet Union since 1928. 


Comfort and relaxation are as truly part of 
life-as leaping activity. Presumably, new 
goals will always open ahead of achieve- 


ment; but Soviet society in 1975 will bea - > 


society of: persons aware of vastly greater 
alternatives of personal and social differ- 
entiation and presumably far less: easily’ 
Subject to manipulation in terms of gross 
common survival values. Advancing social- 
ism should mean less of a “mass society,” 


and this opens up endless pele of new . 


cleavage. 

2. “Class” is a far less dnni ee 
non than the -classical socialist theory as- 
sumed. It is not a dragon to be slain once 
and for all time by a revolution, but a per- 
ennial manifestation of the energy and 
power drives of men of different capacities. 
The Soviet Union tried to play down indi- 
vidual biological differences, but since 1931 
it has increasingly had to recognize them - 
and to reward them. It is said in the Soviet 
Union that there can be no classes where 
there are no capitalists. Yet power persists 
in the hands of a relatively small group and 
their followers, and this power controls. 
Soviet society; and the structure of that 
power is not primarily democratic, though 
the Party is open-ended at the bottom to all 
who accept its policies and are ready“ to. 
work hard. The revolutionary effort to be- 
little special techniques in favor of the com-- 
mon skills has given way before the demands 
for giant technology and management; and 
managers, technicians; scientists, and ex- 
perts have again emerged as uncommon men’ 
paid uncommon incomes in salaries-plus- 


- perquisites and having uncommon power. 


And amount of income as an incentive has 
played a large part in’Soviet life since 1931. 
I am not one of. those who jeer at Soviet 
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society as having lost its classless ideal in 
a new and hypocritical class-stratified soci- 
ety. I do not believe that the lunge for so- 
cialism inaugurated by the Revolution is 
by any means over; quite the contrary, I be- 
` lieve that the Soviet Union, including the 
Party, is proud of its achievements precisely 
because these are socialist achievements. 
Wor do I believe that the hdrd-working 
Kremlin group are either knaves or unaware 
__ of the spawning problems in Soviet life. But 

I believe that the horizontal cleavages in 
` Soviet society along lines of power, money, 
. and opportunity represent a problem that 
will have to be coped with constantly if 
democratic socialism is to be achieved. 
_ Socialist public ownership of the means of 
production provides an advantageous stance 
for coping with the tendency of differential 
advantage to harden into class, but it does 
not put an end to that tendency. 

3. The rural-urban cleft in Russian tra- 
dition and Soviet life is not obliterated. 
State farms—tens and even hundreds of 
thousands of acres worked by a rural “pro- 
letariat” living in workers’ flats in agricul- 
tural proletarian cities—did not “go.” The 
collective farm is frankly a compromise. 
Party representation is weaker in agricul- 
ture than in the cities. Party—that is, large- 
ly urban—control over the collectives is 
maintained by depriving the farmers of the 
‘material means of production by concentrat- 
ing ownership and control over mechanized 
equipment in government-owned Party- 
dominated district machine-tractor stations. 
Constant intelligent efforts are made by the 
‚Farty. to bridge the gap between the urban 
and rural worlds through encouraging re- 
ciprocal personal and social ties and by an 
active policy of bringing the advantages of 
city life to the farm. And returning Red 
Army men, trained in mechanized skills and 
bringing the point of view and vast new 
optimism of the whole Union back to the 
village, will help to cement the two halves 
o: the nation. But they remain two ways of 
life, and in the balancing of the give-and- 
take between the two there will remain a 
permanent threat to unity. 
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4. The emergence of the Red Army as an 
idolized group presents a possible source of 
cleavage. Will war-weary veterans wearing 
hero’s medals or officer’s rank drop quietly 
back into the socialist routines of village 
and factory under Party dictation and pick 


. up the burdens of endless “socialist compe- 


tition”? The Army apparently fought off the 
efforts of the Party to control its decisions 
in the field through political commissars 
with veto power. The Party has had to join 
the Army largely on the latter’s terms in or- 
der to participate in the Army’s prestige. 
Hasty mass recruitment to the Party from 
the Army has meant a vast dilution of the 
Party with new blood. Such a situation pre- 
sents the possibility that officer corps and 
veterans may want to make their own deci- 
sions as to the future of the Party, the So- 
viet Union, and its institutions. 

This is probably a characteristic case in 
which the American sociologist should be 
cautious not to generalize too far from famil- 
iar expectations concerning our own veter- 
ans. Three outstanding differences between‘ 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. in this 
respect are, first, that the Party in Russia 
is an experienced and powerful “organ for 
thinking ahead”: not only has it foreseen the 
veteran situation in considerable detail but 
it undoubtedly had plans ready well in ad~ 
vance for all foreseeable eventualities— 
and constructive plans that will use the 
pride and status of discharged Red Army 
men rather than merely seek to block their 
moves.5 A second factor making against 
serious cleavage between Party and veterans 
or civilians and veterans is that the war has 
proved a colossal vindication of Stalin’s 
and the Communist party’s leadership and 
of the strength of the new Soviet state. No- 
body doubts that the Red Army man knew 
why he was fighting this war better than did 


sIt is characteristic of the Party’s “thinking 
ahead” that as early as 1930 new machinery began 
to be installed on the floors of factories in such re- 
movable fashion that it could readily be evacuated; - 
and by 1938 large envelopes were in the hands of 
factories and offices, marked: “Open upon invasion 
or declaration of war,” and these were supplemented 
later by additional envelopes of instructions. 
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the soldiers of Britain and far better than 


did our American soldiers, The third difter- 
ence lies in the fact that the Soviet civilian 
population has suffered and done without 
to a. degree fantastically greater than our 
American population; and this reduces the 
gap between soldier and civilian war sacri- 
fices as the Red Army man is demobilized. 


` The preceding pages have sought to ana- 
lyze as a fluid process the actions af Soviet 
society as regards its social cleavages. If the 
result is inconclusive, that is because the 
processes of a muscular, planning society are 
not static things like bricks but tendencies 
that are still going on and subject to change. 
One of the most marked aspects of Soviet 
policy has been the adaptability of its bro- 
ken-field running. If we American sociolo- 
gists are to learn from it, we must sustain 
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the tension of waiting and watching it rather . 


than yielding to the prevalent tendency to _ 


apply derogatory or laudatory epithets ad- 
dressed to partial aspects of its institutional 
life, It is my belief that, for those of us who 
are working at problems of structure and 
control in modern industrial society, the 
Soviet Union provides the most important 


cross-cultural material available. Because. 


it is a society living increasingly by giant 
technology and yet ordering itself by an in- 


stitutional system that challenges our own | 


in fundamental respects, it presents to us 
for study a going. alternative-in-action to 


our own system. The emphasis over the last 
quarter-century on comparative cultural: 


material from primitive societies is now 


overtopped by the crucial applicability of -` 


data on the Soviets. 
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ABSTRACT 


In every culture are found a limited number of dynamic affirmations, called themes, which control be- 
havior or stimulate activity. ‘The activities, prohibitions of activities, or references which result from the 
acceptance of a theme are its expressions. Such expressions may be formalized or unformalized. Limiting 
factors, often the existence of other opposed or circumscribing themes and their extensions, control the | 
number, force, and variety of a theme’s expressions. The interplay of theme and countertheme is the key 
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. A study of any society, nonliterate or 


“modern,” ordinarily divides into familiar 
categories, such as political organization, 
economy, social life, religion, art, etc. Yet, 
in spite of the universality of human. needs 
which this suggests and the historical con- 
nections between peoples of which we are 
aware, each culture, in specific respects and 
- in its totality, is different from every other, 

both in content and in organization. 

We have, of course, ways of referring to 
the uniqueness of the individual culture. 
We speak of the “flavor,” the “feel,” the 
“spirit,” or the “genius” of a particular 
way of life. We may ascribe its peculiar 
characteristics to the “pattern” into which 
its elements have fallen or to a “configura- 
tion” into which the behavior and thinking 
of. its carriers fit. But this expressive vo- 
cabulary, though it has been useful and 
‚even at times illuminating, implies more 
than it actually reveals. To borrow terms 
and concepts from art, psychology, and 
philosophy may add flexibility and sparkle 
to the social scientist’s descriptive offer- 
ings, but it has its limitations for serious 
analytical work. 

Before the entrance of the United States 
into World War II, I began, with the help 
of two graduate students, to apply to a 

‘ body of data a viewpoint, method, and vo- 
cabulary which had evolved out of my 
field-work experiences and my contacts 
with social scientists and their writings. 

Tam greatly indebted to Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, 


to Lieutenant Commander Alexander H. Leighton, 
and to Dr. Ruth Benedict for suggestions and criti- 


P cisms. 


a 


to the equilibrium achieved in a culture, anc structurein culture is essentially their interrelation and balance. 


War has interrupted the work, but it may. 
be timely in spite of its incompleteness to 
present briefly some of the concepts and 
definitions involved. 

It is the thesis of this paper that alimited ` 
number of dynamic affirmations, which I 


` shall call themes, can be identified in every 


culture and that the key to the character, 
structure, and direction of the specific cul- 
ture is to be sought in the nature, expres- 
sion, and interrelationship of these themes. 
So that the principal examples cited can be 
easily followed, I shall take them from a 
single volume—my Chiricahua Apache eth- 
nology.? 

The term “theme” is used here in a tech- 
nical sense to denote a postulate or position, 
declared or implied, and usually controlling 
behavior or stimulating activity, which is 
tacitly approved or openly promoted in a 
society.3 


a An Apache Life-Way (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941).. 


3 “Theme” as here defined in some ways re- 
sembles the “value attitude” of Talcott Parsons’ 
The Structure of Social Action and more particularly 
Kluckhohn’s “cultural configuration” as this con- 
cept has been developed in a series of recent articles. - 
Dr. Kluckhohn restricts the term he employs to 
designate incentives to action of which the people 
concerned are not aware—a limitation which I do 
not impose on themes. Moreover, I believe that the 
word “configuration” implies a formal relationship 
between the expressions of a theme which I doubt 
actually exists. See Clyde Kluckhohn, “Patterning 
as Exemplified in Navaho Culture,” in Language, 
Culture, and Personality, ed. Leslie Spier (Menasha, 
Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co., 1941), and “Covert 
Culture and Administrative Problems,” American 
Anthropologist, XLV, No. 2 (1943), 213-27. Cf. also 
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- The nature of a theme may: be illustrated: 


by a concept that is far from being exclusive 
to Chiricahua Apache society, namely, that 
men are physically, mentally, and morally 
superior to women. Hints that this is, in- 
deed, a theme of-the culture are found'in 
more than one aspect of Chiricahua thought 
and behavior. Even predictions, concerning 
an, unborn child are guided by this theme, 
for, if a fetus “has lots of life,” 


to prenatal movement derives from the fact 
that, in this society, success depends largely 
on activity and participation. There are 
many other clues. Chiricahua. women are 
charged with being more excitable and un- 
stable than men and more likely: tc. say. or 
to do things that cause domestic or inter- 
family strife. They also are credited with 
less will-power than men and are sa’d to be 
more easily “tempted,” in regard doth to 


` sorcery and. to irregular sexual conduct. It 


must be remembered that this is not the 
judgment of the men only but.an-appraisal 


which the Chiricahua women AED: and 


help to perpetuate. 

' There are constant reminders of the same 
hemes in political life and-in social forms. 
The tribal leaders are all men, and all posts 


of importance are formally assumed >y men. 


In council it is ordinarily the oldest active 


. male who speaks for the extended family. In 


social etiquette the same deference to men 
is evident. Men must be allowed to precede 
women along paths. At feasts a special place 
is arranged for the men; the. women eat 
wherever they find a place. If guests are 


- present, the male guests are served first and 
‘ the. women of ‘the en Brunel! 


last of all. 

In ceremonial life, too, women a 
some restrictions.: For instance, they may 
not use the sweat lodge or impersonate im- 


portant supernaturals called “mountain: 
spirits.” A menstruating woman is particu- 


Clyde Kluckhohn and William H. Kelly, “The Con- 
cept of Culture,” in The Science of Man in the World 


Crisis, ed. Ralph Linton (New York: ‘Columbia Uni- 


En Press, 1945), PP- 78-106. 


it is assumed: 
that the child will be a boy. The valve given’ 


ET 
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larly dangerus Her condition may en- 
danger. the health of men with: whom she 
comes in contact at this time and may even 
“spoil” good male horses. While the thought- 
less.act of individual men can bring misfor- 
tune, males are not.contaminating because ` 
of sex-linked natural functions. 
- Even- recreation is not free from the in- 
fluence of this:theme. Thus, ‘women are not 


` expected to-sing social dance songs, and the 


grounds of the hoop-and-pole game, where 
men gather daily, are strictly forbidden to 
women under the supernatural sanction. of 
blindness... Women have no comparable 
sanctuary. 

All these translations of a theme into con- 
duct or belief I call its expressions, a term by 
which is designated the activities, prohibi- 
tion of activities, or references which result ` 
from the acceptance or affirmation of a 
theme in a society. The expressions of a 
theme, ‘of course, aid us in discovering it. 

. Expressions of a theme are not all of one - 
piece. The quest for “ong life” is an impor- 
tant Chiricahua Apache concern and theme. 
During. the girl’s puberty ‘rite, in keeping 
with'this theme, the adolescent always walks 
through a “life-trail” of pollen footprints. 
There is no room for latitude or judgment in 


` regard to the time of occurrence or the 


manner ‘of performance of this act. At pu-. ` 
berty every girl must pass through this rite, 

and this element is deemed essential to the ' 
completion ‘of the ceremony. Its omission 

could not be rationalized in terms of the 

personalities involved or modified by spe- 

cial circumstances. Such a conventionalized 

and ordered response I name a formalized 

expression of a’theme. This term refers to 

activities, prohibitions of activity, or refer- 

ences which have become fixed in time or, 

place and to which everyone to whom they 

apply must. respond Rh significant 
variation: 

‘In contrast. to this ae of expression 
stands the variety which has the force of a 
more general guide to conduct rather than 
that of an undeviating tule. The Chiricahua 


‘woman, for example, is expected to be re- ` 


tiring and deferential in the presence of men 
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R ; 
and to allow them to make the first friendly 
- overtures in speech or action. But what is 
‘considered becomingly modest in a woman 
is likely to depend on the ages of the persons 
involved, on whether the man and woman 
or their families are well acquainted, on the 
distance separating the two families, and on 
a number of other’ intrusive factors. The 
- actual expression of the theme, consequent- 
ly, becomes a function of a web of elements 
and. therefore cannot be agreed on in ad- 
vance. What is really expected of the woman 
is that sheymeet any novel or unexpected 


' situation in which men are involved in the 


spirit of the theme. As far as specific be- 
havior is concerned, she is allowed various 
solutions compatible with a socially ac- 
cepted standard of conduct. Such fulfil- 
ments of a theme, which test the resource- 
fulness, ingenuity, and originality of those 
who devise them, I term wnformatized ex- 
pressions. These are the expressions of a 
theme whose precise character, time, or 
place are not carefully defined by the cul- 
ture. . 5 
Expressions of a theme can be analyzed 
from still another direction. When the man 
always precedes the woman in walking or 
- in eating, it is not difficult to establish the 
concept ‘of superordination-subordination 
which is involved. Expressions such as 
these, which are so directly and obviously 
telated to the theme, may be considered 
primary expressions. It may require more 
inquiry and ‘more familiarity with- the cul- 
ture than is necessary for the recognition of 
` primary themes to discover that excessive 
. movement of a fetus during gestation is in- 
terpreted to mean that a male child is about 
to be born. Here the movement or activity 
stands for the male principle. Such substi- 
tutive realizations of.a theme we may call 
symbolic expressions. These may be defined 
as substances, gestures, ideas, or figures of 


speech not necessarily logically related to- 


themes but which have become recognized 
vehicles for- their representation. Symbolic 
expressions may also be formalized or un- 
formalized and may be of a material or a 
nonmaterial nature. Thus the “trail of pol- 
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len” of the girl’s puberty rite is a formalized, 
symbolic, nonmaterial’ expression of the 
theme of the importance of long life. 

As this suggests, the terms “formalized,” 
“unformalized,” “primary,” “symbolic,” 
“material,” and “nonmaterial” are co-ordi- 
nate concepts. Thus a formalized expression 
can also be primary and material, symbolic 
and nonmaterial, symbolic and material, 
primary and nonmaterial, etc. There is no 
rank order involved; none of these concepts 
takes precedence over any other, as far as 
I can see, If there is any particular correla- 
tion or tendency to nexus, it is, for obvious 
reasons, between symbolic and nonmaterial 
expressions. l 

But to identify a theme is not to evaluate 
it. How is the importance of a theme to the 
culture to be measured and its place in com- 
parison with other themes to be gauged? 

One approach to this problem—the sim- 
plest and crudest because it avoids qualita- 
tive considerations—is to count the number 
of expressions of a theme.. In general, a 
theme which is expressed many times in a 
culture, especially in a variety of contexts, 
is likely to be more fundamental and to 
exert more influence than one which is ex- 
pressed infrequently. In fact, to. be consid- 
ered a valid theme in the sense in which the 
term has been defined here, an interest must 
be expressed quite a few times in the cul- . 
tural round. In the study: of Jicarilla Apache 
culture, for example, I have been interested 
in a theme which I tentatively call “the af- 
firmation of the family chain of responsibili- 
ty.” As a result of the workings of this 
theme, family members share responsibility - 
for what happens to each other and believe 
that their actions influence the outcome of 
the ventures of close kin. Thus the behavior . 
of the father and mother before the birth of 
a child determines many of his characteris- 
tics. The fortunes of the Jicarilla hunter, 
raider, and warrior are thought to fluctuate 
in accordance with the conduct at home of 
family representatives, who obey many re- 
strictions while the men are engaged in these 
missions. The expressions of this theme are 
many and varied in Jicarilla society. But in 
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- Chiricahua Apache culture there are only. 


one or two usages which are vaguely remi- 
niscent of the Jicarilla development. And 
these are so few in number and sc lighfly 
considered that it would be obviously im- 
proper to treat them as expressions of a 
Chiricahua theme. 

Even the task of determining the number 
of expressions of a theme which pervade a 
culture may not be as easy as it at first 


t 


- seems. Formalized expressions, because of. 


the regularity or inevitability of taeir ap- 
pearance, are relatively simple to note; a 
full outline of the traditional aspects of a 
culture usually throws most of them into re- 
lief. Where a culture tends to emphasize tra- 
dition and prescribes the details of behavior 
and etiquette for many occasions, the search 


for formalized expressions of a theme is like- . 
ly to be most rewarding. But for the identifi- 


cation of unformalized expressions of a 
theme, close observation, accounts of. per- 
sonal experiences, and autobiographical ma- 
terials must be utilized in addition. Also it 
requires å better acquaintance with the cul- 
ture to interpret symbolic expressions cor- 
rectly than it does to recognize the deriva- 
tion of the more explicit” primary expres- 
sions. Moreover, nonmaterial expressions 
are generally more elusive than material 
evidences of a theme. l 

Another rough indication of the impor- 


tance of a theme is the degree to which a. 


group shows concern when its terms are vio- 
lated. The intensity of the reaction and the 
character of the sanctions invoked are sig- 
` nificant clues. > 

In assessing the position of a theme in a 
given culture, it is also well to determine in 
how many facets of the total system of ideas 
and practices it appears. The theme of male 
dominance is not by any means the most 
striking or important affirmation of its kind 
in Chiricahua culture. Yet it is represented 
in more than one branch of tribal thought 
and endeavor. We have already cited evi- 
dence to show that a woman has certain 
religious disabilities in Chiricahua society. 
In addition, it is considered wrong. because 
of her greater “weakness,” for a woman to 
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accompany a man on the hunt. Even to 
bring a‘ woven basket, the symbol of wom- 
‘an’s handiwork, on the hunt will result in 
bad luck. So at least two large “compart- 
ments” of Chiricahua culture—economic 
and ritualistic—are marked by expressions 
of this theme. 

But more important than anything else 
in judging the place of a theme in the cul- 
tural whole is the recognition of the re- 
straints which exist to its extreme and un- 
impeded expression. These are the limiting - 
factors, the circumstances (often the exist- - 
ence of other opposed or circumscribing 
themes and their extensions) which control 
the number, force, and variety of a theme’s 
expressions. Unless I am mistaken, the con- 
cept of limiting factors is the key to the un- 
derstanding of the integration cr equilibri- 
um that is achieved or approximated in the _ 
structure-of most cultures. 

The pertinence of these guides to the ` 
evaluation of a theme can best be illustrated 
by applying them. Is the doctrine of male 
superiority a dominant and overshadowing 
tenet of Chiricahua society? Is the Chiri- | 
cahua woman a virtual slave to man in this 
culture and may man play the bully with 
impunity? In terms of the criteria which © 
have been introduced, I believe it can be’ 
established that the superiority attributed 
to men is comparatively slight, that the dis- 
abilities of women are minor, and that wom- 
en are relatively well treated and protected 
in this setting. 

In the first place, there actually are not 
a very large number of expressions of the 
theme of male dominance and female in- 
feriority. I have mentioned all of them that 
I can find or that I can recall. Moreover, 
those expressions of the theme that do exist 
are not too important in context. Women 
may not use the sweat lodge, but the sweat 
lodge is not a particularly vital element of 
Chiricahua ceremonialism. Again, a woman 
may not impersonate the mountain spirits, 
that is, she may not act as a masked dancer. 
Yet she may seek and obtain supernatural 
power on a plane of equality with men and . 
accordingly may become a powerful shaman 
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—soméėthing much more fundamental to the 
ritual life. To turn to the economy, women 
should not accompany .men on the hunt. 
But this is hardly a serious penalty, for.the 
division of labor has left-.women many es- 

sential and esteemed tasks to perform. 
Further, the sanctions against violating 
the spirit or the letter of this theme are not 
very drastic. If a woman walks too near the 
grounds of the hoop-and-pole game, themen 
stop their play and stand with poles erect 
until she is out of sight. Her punishment, if 
she-has watched the game, is left to the su- 
pernaturals. A woman who is brash in her 
contacts with men or who usurps her: hus- 
band’s place in council or in dealings with 
her neighbors invites ridicule and perhaps 
a certain amount of ostracism. But nothing 
more severe'is done to: her. In short, Chiri- 
.. cahua women do labor under some handi- 
caps and disqualifications, but these are not 

too serious or overrestrictive. _ 
When we examine the limiting factors 
-which prevent the theme of male dominance 
from becoming too powerful, the structural 
reasons for the mildness of the expressions 
of the theme become apparent. 

To ‘begin with, residence after marriage 
among the Chiricahua is matrilocal. The 
` husband comes to live at the encampment 
- of his bride’s family and by his presence and 
his labor makes good the loss sustained when 
a young-man of this family weds and moves 
away. The’ Chiricahua husband is expected 
to work for his parents-in-law, and out of 
respect he avoids or “hides from” them. Ob- 
viously, he cannot abuse his wife without in- 
viting retaliation from affinal’kin to whom 
he owes obedience and deference: The Chiri- 
cahua woman remains with or near her 
closest relatives all her life. She is protected 
by them before marriage, she stays among 
them after marriage, and if she should be 


widowed or if her marriage should end in - 


Civorce, they continue to offer her a haven. 

Also, because men leave the paternal en- 
campment at marriage while girls attract 
` strong sons-in-law to provide for the older 
~ ralatives, girls are‘quite as welcome as boys 
in the Chiricahua household. "There is.no 
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tendency to female infanticide. The girl’s 


_puberty rite, which marks a girl’s approach 
‘to marriageable age, is an occasion of public 


rejoicing. Tribesmen come from all over the 
surrounding region to congratulate the. 
family on having reared their daughter to 
maturity. 

Nor is.the woman at great disadvantage 
in economic activities. Chiricahua food 
economy is based on hunting and gathering 
techniques. The wild-plants which the wom- 
an gathers and prepares are a source of food 
rivaling the products of the hunt in impor- 
tance. Any restrictions which would serious- 
ly limit the mobility of the woman or would 
interfere with her ability to carry out her 
part of the food quest. would strike at the 
very subsistence of the group. 

Because of the highly mobile life and the 
extreme fear of the dead or their possessions, 
property was exclusively personal among 
the Chiricahua and was destroyed at the 
death of the owner. Since women made and 
used quite as many objects as men, their 
list of possessions was just as long. Asa re- 
sult of.the destruction of all the individual’s 
property at death, there was no way for 
men as a group to accumulate more wealth 
than did women. 

Without multiplying examples, it is not 
difficult to see that the theme ‘of male su- 
periority and female subordination could 
never become a pre-eminent note of Chiri- 
cahua culture unless decided shifts occurred 
in other aspects of the culture-as well. It-is 
apparent, that the Chiricahua conception of 
the place of women and of the proper be- 
havior of women in relation to men crosses 
other themes and expressions. of themes, and 
these act.as limiting factors and moderating 
influences. 

Such a view of the interplay of theme and 
countertheme has important implications for 
social theory. It is probable that much of 
what we have loosely called “structure” 
culture is essentially the interrelation and 


"balance of themes. Also this analysis of the 


nature of themes offers a clue to the un- 
formulated but real dissatisfaction of-social 
scientists with writers who present ex- 
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treme aspects of “exotic” cultures as typical, ~ 


and.who arrive at a caricature of a culture 
because they overemphasize unusual themes 
and pay far too little attention to the limit- 
ing factors which provide equilibrium.: . 
‘Moreover, the approach points to the 
essential weakness in the theoretical views of 
social anthropologists and sociologists who 
limit inquiry into the nature of the structure 
of culture to the study of the realm of social 
organization. Even from the few examples 


given above it should be clear that themes ' 


important to the structure and.ordering of a 
society are not delimited by kinshid or its 
extensions. Familial structure is not more 
important by definition. than, say, religious 
structure, and both of these respond to the 
more comprehensive system of: themes. 
Structure is not something to be abstracted 
from one.aspect of a culture. Rather it is the 
organization of fundamental ideas and their 
derivatives revealed by empirical a of 
actual behavior. 

. In order to illustrate-how the’ expressions 
of a theme are distributed throughout the 
various fields of interest and how the limiting 


‚factors operate, it may be well to examine a 


theme of Chiricahua Apache culture which 
can be summed up in these words: “Long 
life.and old age are important goals.” 


The desire. for long life is common. ‘to 


much of humanity, of course, and’ not in- 
frequently we of Western culture offer a 


toast to a friend’s longevity and health. For. 
‘the Apache, however, long life is not a vague 


desideratum but a condition to be achieved 
by the incessant manipulation of super- 
natural power and the unflagging efforts of 
men. It is an end-product of constant striv- 
ings, punctuated by a number’ of definite 
steps. ; 

The process begins as soon as the Chines: 


hua child is-born. Shortly after delivery, the 


umbilical cord and the afterbirth ar2 placed 
in a young tree, so that the life and growth 


of the child may parallel that of a natural 


object which ordinarily reaches a great age. 


Later, when the child wears his first, moc- 


casins, he is led through four footprints out- 


‘lined in pollen, a symbol of the path of long 


\ . 
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‘life. Not long afterward ‘a spring hair-cut- ` 


ting ceremony is performed for the- child, a 
rite that is in large part a prayer for his con- 
tinued. health and: longevity. Parents are 


’ especially pleased when an old person-whom , 


they have ‘befriended. blesses, their child, for, 


„the youngster is then likely to live to the 


age of the one. who voices.the blessing. Also, 
it is fortunate to have an old person.conduct 
a ceremony over-a child; fhe child is then 
likely to attain a like age. - i i 
- The girl’s puberty rite.serves as a» ar 


-for many expréssions of the. theme. If a girl. 
- does not undergo a puberty rite, :she is 


doomed to a. short life. The priest of the 
puberty rite a:ways: prays earnestly for the 


long life of the adolescent, and his reputa- 


tion depends in: good measure on the con-' 
tinued ‘existence and. health of the girls for 
whom he has ‘ ‘sung. ” At one point in the 
rite, the girl’s body is rubbed and massaged 
in order “tö-$traighten out her life and make 
it long.” To be assured of old age, she walks 
through a trail of pollen footprints and runs 
to the east. along a symbolic trail of long life., 
Needless..to. say, nearly .every song and 
prayer of the puberty rite mentions long life, 
and old women. who are present burst.into a 
call of reverent applause when the’ word for 


. “long life” is uttered: The fire poker used'by . 


the ceremonialist during the rite is termed. 
the “age stick” and represents the cane on 
which the gir! will lean when she has at- 
tained old age. Allusion is-made to the (‘age 
stick” in many of the. songs, and one of the 
most important of. the songs has the “age 


Stick”: for its title and subject. In fact, the 


song. cycle offers safeguards for every stage 


and: condition of life and is considered a -` 


means by which a.girl can be brought with- 
out mishap.to old age. 

There are other indications of the Guest l 
for old age. A first cigarette is rolled for a 
youth by an ald.person, so, that the smoker 


‘may. reach. the age of the one who-has act- 
‘ed for him.. One of the central anxieties of 


the Apache is that witches and ghosts are 
trying to shorten their lives. Existence is 
conceived of as a struggle for long life, with 

good men and. beneficent supernatural pow- — 
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er on one side and witches, ghosts, and evil 
power on the other. So frequent are refer- 
ences to old age and long life that mere chil- 


dren respond to the theme as an idealanda 


goal: I have a record of a child of eight who 
dreamed that the supernaturals had prom- 
ised him long life! i 

Quite naturally, the great importance 
attributed to old age as Such has resulted in 
deference to those who have attained it. An 
old person is respectfully permitted to open 
conversations and to take the initiative in 
greetings. The older person always takes the 
lead in embracing, the Apache form of greet- 

. ing at a'time of great emotional stress or 
when returning after a long absence. 

It may appear to some that such intense 
concern for long life and old age must result 
in a gerontocracy. We may well ask whether 
those who survive to’old age are unchecked 

-in their control of Chiricahua society. They 
are not. Again there are limiting factors 
which offset and moderate the workings of 
this particular theme. 


One theme which checks any tendency to | 


the predominant influence of the aged is one 
which I call “validation by participation.” 
Chiricahua society is particularly congenial 
to activists. Wisdom and sagacity are 
valued, but they are subordinate to and 
~ must be linked with performance. A leader 
is one who actually commands in warfare or 
on raiding or hunting expeditions. When 
failing health or old age interferes with suc- 
cess, the leader yields to someone younger 
and better equipped.: As long as a man is 
physically fit and active, age is an asset, for 
it denotes experience and wisdom in addi- 
tion to the other virtues. But when a leader 
can no longer keep pace with the strenuous 
young men, his years and his knowledge do 
not prevent his retirement. 

It is much the same in matters of cere- 
monial. The relationship between the sha- 
man and the supernatural power through 
which he works is an extremely close and 
personal one. The shaman draws the power’s 
attention to the rite and to the patient’s 
plight by prayer and song and then pleads 
with his power for help. He does not shrink 
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from reminding his power of its past prom- 
ises to him or from threatening henceforth 
to ignore the power if it does not comply 
with his wishes, In dealing with his source of 
power, thé shaman benefits by abundant 
self-confidence, a strong voice, and a rich 
vocabulary. Age often blurs ‘this control 
and dissolves the relationship. “The older 
you get,” an informant has told me, “the 
weaker you become with your ceremony. 
Your mind is weak. Your praying is mixed 
up., You-get the lines in the wrong order in 
the songs and prayers..... Your voice is 
feeble and you can’t sing as you used to. 
You can’t have a good vigorous talk with 
your power any more.” Thus, despite the 
theoretical prerogatives of age, the in- 
ability of a very old person to enter into 
ceremonial life with the former gusto may 
result in his gradual withdrawal from ritual 
lifes > . 
The theme that affirms the existence of: 
sorcerers capable of causing trouble, sick- 
ness, and death. also operates against un- 
qualifed approbation for the aged. If all 
goes moderately well with the affairs of an 
elderly person and those associated with him, 
there will be no tendency to suspect him of 
sorcery. But if an individual lives on to a 
great age while young and seemingly healthy 
individuals inexplicably become ill and die 
around him, it may be rumored that this. 
occurs because, when his turn to die ap- ` 
proaches, he bargains with evil power and 
“sacrifices” a younger victim in his stead. 
Such stories are especially likely to arise if 
the elderly person is aberrant or queer or if 
he has become crabbed or difficult with the 
years. Thus the respect owed to the aged is 


‘often tempered by the latent fear that the 


“long life” has been purchased at the cost 
of the lives of the innocent and young. 

T do not wish to give the impression that 
I consider a culture always to be in a perfect 


4It must be remembered, however, that ordi- 
narily the tendency is for the old to be eliminated 


` from raiding and from those activities which demand 


physical exertion before they lose prestige as cere- 
monialists. An old person who retains his memory 
and commanding way in the performance of ritual 
may function as a shaman until the end of his life. 
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state of equilibrium as a result of the bal- 
ancing of themes’ and ‘that I do not take 
cognizance of the predominant role that any 
one theme may occasionally play. A though 
I believe that some kind of equilibrium in 


-the structure of a culture must prevail un- 


less there is to be total chaos, I am well 
aware that there are instances where no 
adequate restraints upon an emergent theme 
exist or are created. There are periods when 
the system of equilibrium is in flux. There 
are times when a theme, because of changes 
which weaken or remove the ordinary limit- 
ing factors, becomes abnormally influential. 
These conditions can be illustrated by ref- 
erence to a single Chiricahua theme. 

Even before the historical period, one 
of the most poorly adjusted areas in the 
structure of Chiricahua culture was that 
which dealt with sorcery. Around this con- 
cept were organized some of the most seri- 
ous tensions and anxieties of the culture. 
A Chiricahua usually relied upon his kin to 
defend him against injustice. But witch- 
craft was so horrible a subject that no one, 
it was said, would prefer accusations of 
witchcraft unless he were “sure.” Ard, since 
witches were reputed to make a specialty of 
victimizing their own relatives, the kin of 
the accused had reason to treat the charges 
with some respect. Then, too, witches were 
usually identified in ceremonies by shamans. 
To refuse to heed the message was io fly in 
the face of religion. Moreover, to cefend a 
witch was most unprofitable and danger- 
ous, for, on the theory that witches defend 
one another, it placed the advocate under 
suspicion for the same offense. As a result of 
all this, the principal barrier to the un- 


‘healthy growth of the witchcraft theme was 


a sense of proportion and a general state of 
good will among the Chiricahua themselves. 
As long as reverses were overbalanced by 


_ Successes and a sense of security prevailed, 


morbid preoccupation with ideas of witch- 
craft did not menace the welfare of the 
tribe. 

With the coming of the white man and 
the beginning of the Indian wars, the situa- 
tion changed drastically. The tribe was 
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plunged into a series of conflicts and suf- 
fered an enormous number of casualties. The 
tribal territories were lost. During this peri- 
od the group was decimated by epidemics. 
Because of the frustrations, the uncertain- 
ties, and the pressures, factionalism flour- 
ished. In keeping with the religious pattern, 
shamans sought explanations for the mis- . 
fortunes and found them in the’usual rev- 
elations concerning the activities of sorcer- 
ers. Charges and countercharges increased. 
Murders, executions, and retaliations were 
common, and feuds raged. The furor over 
witchcraft threatened for a time to complete 
what the white man’s weapons and diseases 


had begun. 


Thus a study of the themes in culture 
can often illuminate the history of the cul- 
tural dynamic. It can also offer clues to the 
direction of the cultural dynamic and to 
problems of acculturation. Another com- 
parison between Chiricahua Apache and - 
Jicarilla Apache practices will perhaps 
make this clear. 

According to the major religious theme in 
Chiricahua culture, the universe is pervaded 
by supernatural power accessible to any man 
or woman who earnestly wishes to become a 
shaman and “to know something to live 
by.” On the other hand, the Jicarilla Apache 
in their religious thinking emphasize tradi- 
tional or “long-life” ceremonies. These are 
not the result of an individual power quest 
but were supposedly taught by the super- 
naturals in the early days of mankind. Con- 
sequently, they should be continued with- 
out change or personal interpretation by 
successive generations of Bene who 
learn them by rote. 

The shamanistic Chiricahua religious 
round, because it rests on personal experi- 
ences, is flexible and adaptive. Christianity 
can be accepted, for instance, as simply an- 
other “power,” with Jesus as its source. Asa. 
result of the adjustments and rationaliza- 
tions which its themal form has permitted it 
to take, Chiricahua ritual life has retained 
its.vitality to a remarkable degree. 

The Jicarilla Apache have been more 
isolated than the Chiricahua and less subject 
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to the white man’s influence. A reasonable 
guess would be that aboriginal Jicarilla re- 
ligious practices are better preserved than 
‚are those of the Chiricahua. Yet, because of 
the insistence on a faithful reproduction of 
former observances, when proper materials 
are lacking or when conditions are not satis- 
factory, discouragement mounts and Jicaril- 


la ritual life deteriorates. Consequently, in-- 


stead of substitution or realistic compromise 
there is a greater loss of content and detail 
in, Jicarilla than in Chiricahua culture. Ac- 
cording to Jicarilla legend, to’ give an illus- 
tration, the long, flowing hair of the mem- 
bers of a certain dance group symbolizes the 
clouds and the rain. The tale threatens the 
tribe with drought and: sorrow if anyone 
who has had his hair:cut (unless ritually in 
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childhood or for mourning) should ‘perform 
this dance. This injunction is still honored in 
spite of altered conditions. Because the 
Jicarilla boys were forced to have their hair 
cropped when they were sent to schools, the 
great ceremony in which such dancers ap- 
pear has not taken place for many years and 
may never again be presented. 

„This paper represents a. very short ex- 
cursion into the vast domain of structural 
analysis and cultural dynamics. It is meant 
to be suggestive rather than exhaustive and 
provocative rather than definitive. Yet it 


does seek to explore concepts in which the 


social scientist is becoming increasingly 
interested. 
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PEE THE RELIGIOUS SECT IN CANADIAN POLITICS 


8.:D. CLARK 


ABSTRACT _ 


It has been assumed that the evangelical churches in Canada have supported liberal principles of gov- 
ernment, If the political activities of the Baptists in Nova Scotia, the Methodists in Upper Canada, and 
the followers of William Aberhart in Albe-ta are examined, it will be found that, while a number of condi- 
tions favored their alignment with radical political forces, other circumstances favored their alignment with 
conservative forces. Opportunism determiaed their political affiliations, The explanation for this lies in the 
development of these churches from religious sects. The sect, forced into politics, lacked a political philoso- 
phy. The real contribution to liberal principles of government must be sought in the peculiar role of the 


religious sect itself. 
N 


This paper is concerned with the part 
played by evangelistic ‚religious movements 
in Canadian politics and, more particularly, 
with their influence upon the development 
of liberal political thought in the country. 
It has been assumed by most students of 
Canadian church history that the evange- 
listic religious movements, through the sup- 
port of radical programs of political reform, 
have made substantial contributions to lib- 
eral thought. This paper contends that such 


a view has been based upon a superficial 


examination of the facts. While i: is true 
that the evarigelical churches have at times 
lent support to the cause of politica! radical- 
ism, it is questionable whether suck support 
has ‘been nearly as significant as supposed i in 
revealing their political thinking. It.is ar- 
gued here that the political activities of the 
evangelical churches have not grown out of 
a deeply imbedded political philosophy and 
that the real contribution to the develop- 
ment of. liberal principles of government 
must.be sought not in their‘activities but 
rather in the peculiar role of the religious 
sect out of which the evangelical churches 
had developed. Discussion of the part 
played by evangelistic religious movements 
in politics.compels consideration of the po- 
litical influence of the sect as well as the 
church, 

For the purposes of this paper, it seems 
best to confine the discussion to three evan- 
gelical groups which have played an impor- 
tant role in Canadian politics: the Baptists 
in Nova Scotia, the Methodists in Upper 


Canada (now the province of Ontario), and 
the followers of William Aberhart in Alber- 
ta. The contribution of these groups to the 
cause of political radicalism has been well 
recognized. 

In Nova Scotia the Baptists constituted a 
distinctive revolutionary force in religious 
and social life toward the close of the eight- 
eenth century, and early movements of 
“political reform owed much to their indirect 
and direct support. Similarly, in Upper 
Canada, the Methodists, in the two decades 
of political turmoil after the war of 1812-14, 
strongly supported radical political move- 
ments in the country in opposition to the 
Family Compact; and the close working alli- 
ance which grew up between Egerton Ryer- 
son, the acknowledged leader of the Meth- 
odist church, and William Lyon Mackenzie, 
the leader of the Reform party, was indica- 
tive of the increasing active participation of 
Methodists in politics.” The radical political 
implications of the religious movement in 
Alberta founded by William Aberhart are . 
obvious: the Social Credit party, with its . 
sweeping program of monetary reform, grew - 
directly out of Aberhart’s Prophetic Bible 
Institute. Here, very definitely, political re- 
volt was born out of a movement which had 
grown up on a religious foundation. 

A combination of forces led to this align- 
ment of the evangelical churches with radi- 


1E, M. Saunders, History of the Baptists of the 
Maritime Provinces (Halifax, 1902). ; 


` 2 Fred Landon, Western Ontario and the American 
Frontier (Toronto and New Haven, 1941). 
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cal movements in the country. In the first 


place, vested interests of denominationalism 
tended to produce such an alignment. The 
- evangelical churches found themselves .op- 
posed by the old, traditional churches close- 
ly associated with the state or with ruling 
parties in the state. The Baptists in Nova 


Scotia and the Methodists in Upper Canada | 


were compelled to fight church establish- 


ment to secure the rights to which they felt 


themselves entitled as religious denomina- 
tions, and, in fighting church establishment, 
they inevitably found themselves fighting 
all the forces of special privilege and reac- 


tion in the country. Somewhat similarly, 


William Aberhart, in attacking the claims of 
the powerful and wealthy churches repre- 
sented in Alberta, many of them with strong 
creditor interests in the province, found 
himself launching out in.an attack upon 
those business and political interests which 
largely supported, and in turn were sup- 
dorted by, these churches. The evangelical 
church, the moment it became denomina- 
tionally conscious, very naturally cham- 
‘pioned the cause of religious freedom in one 
form or another, and such championship 
` threw it on the side of political radicalism 
in the country. 

Strong social forces as. well, however, 
tended to an identification of the evangelical 
churches with the cause of political radical- 
ism. Of these, regional-economic interests 
were by far the most important. Their effect 
` was to strengthen greatly the tendencies 
` deriving from denominational interests. 

_ The political affiliations of the evangelical 
‘churches were determined by the kind of 
area from which they drew their support. 
The established or traditional churches 
were the churches of the metropolis. Their 
most imposing houses of worship were locat- 
ed in the better residential sections of the 
larger centers of population; their most suc- 
“cessful ministers occupied city pulpits. 
"Within the state capital, in particular, their 
influence tended to be dominant. They gave 
expression to the interests of empire or na- 


tion, The evangelical churches, on the other - 


hand, grew up as religious sects on the social 
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fringes.of the community. Their emergence 
as new sects represented efforts of scattered 
or downtrodden folk, neglected by the tra-. 
ditional churches, to develop.a form ofre- 
ligious fellowship on their own. It was in 
outlying areas of the country, or within 
working-class sections of the city, that sec- 
tarian activity flourished. 

`- Thus the separatism of the sect, its efforts 
to separate itself from the worldly society, 
became, within the evangelical church, 
closely related to political separatist move- 


‘ments in the hinterland or in marginal urban 


areas. The political reaction against the con- 
trol of the metropolis—the struggle to secure 
a greater measure of local political autono- 
my--found support in, and in turn support- 
ed, the isolationism of the religious sect. 
Rebellion in the backlands expressed itself 
usually in religious as well as in political 
form; few movements of political independ- 
ence in history have been unrelated to 
movements of religious schism. The attempt 
of Brigham Young in Utah to bring into 
being a theocratic state largely independent 
of the federal authority provides possibly 


the best example on this continent of the 


combination of sectarian religious and fron- 
tier political separatism,‘ but similar forces 
in Canada led to like forms of pontica and ' 
religious expression. l 
The struggle of the Baptists in Nova 
Scotia in the late eighteenth century to se- 
cure an independent religious life was simply 
a part of the much ‘larger struggle of the _ 
Nova Scotian out-settlements to resist the 
domination of Halifax and to free them- 
selves from the restrictions of the British 
colonial: system. The collapse of Congrega- 
tionalism.had followed upon the break of 
Nova Scotia from New England with the 
American Revolution, and the rise of the 
Newlight-Baptist movement represented an _ 
effort to strengthen the position of the out- 
settlements which had lost the support of 
3 Euclides de Cunha, Rebellion in the Backlands, 


trans. from Os Sertões, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Samuel Putnam (Chicago, 1944). 


4Nels ‘Anderson, Desert Saints: 


The Mormon 
Frontier in Utak (Chicago, 1942). ` ; 
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the tie with New England. The aggressive 
separatism of the new religious sect was not 


unrelated to the efforts of the town meeting ` 


to control local village affairs, to the refusal 


‘of local magistrates to convict. for offenses 
against unpopular Colonial laws, end, dur- 


ing the Revolution, to smuggling and tax 


evasion, and, after the Revolution, to the ` 


conflict between the assembly and the coun- 
cil and the growing demand for responsible 
government.s 

Similarly, the struggle of Methodism i in 
Upper Canada became closely tied up with 
efforts of the backwoods farm communities 


to free themselves from the controis of cen- 
tralized land-granting,' taxing, and road-. 


building authorities. The chief strength. of 
the. traditional churches, and especially. of 


the churches of England and Scotland, was ` 


in the larger towns and the provincial capi- 
tal. These.churches represented the. official 
classes of the community—the classes which 
had a stake’in the imperial connection— 
but made no effective effort to serve the out- 
lying backwoods farm population. Political 
dissatisfactions of people who, because of 
their isolation had little voice in govern- 
ment, found expression in religious separat- 


ism. Methodism grew rapidly in outlying 
sections of the country and supported efforts ` 


to secure a greater measure of local inde- 


, pendence and colonial autonomy.° 


The close relationship between frontier 
political and religious sectarian separatism 
can be seen even more clearly in Alberta in 
the religious-political movement led by 
Aberhart. Aberhart’s break with the tradi- 
tional organization of religion forced him 
into an isolationist position. Dominance of 


“ the national churches became closely asso- 


ciated in his eyes, and in the eyes of his fol- 


lowers, with: the dominance of the large 


sJ. B. Brebner, The Neutral Yankees of Nova 


. Scotia (New York, 1937). See also S..D. Clark, The 


Social Development of Canada (Toronto, 1942); H. A. 


Innis, The Cod Fisheries: The History of cn Interna- 


tional Economy (Toronto and New Haven, 1940). `. 


6G: W. Brown, “The Early Methodist Church 


and the Canadian Point of View,” Repori of the Ca- 
nadian Historical Association, 1938: i 
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eastern cities and of the federal authority. 
On the other hand, the religious separatism 


of Aberhart’s new sect—its attempt to stand. 


apart from the worldly society—became 
closely associated with. the political separat- 
ism of such a frontier area as Alberta. It was 


not difficult for Aberhart to: translate the. 


religious exclusiveness of the. Prophetic 
Bible Institute into a political exclusive- 
ness, once he became leader of the Social 
Credit party. The society of the elect found 
expression now in political terms. It was not 
without significance that some of the more 
prominent members of the Social Credit 
government belonged to the Mormon 
church in southern Alberta. The religious- 


‘political experiment in-Alberta resembled 


very closely that tried much earlier in Utah; - 


in both cases, religious separatism sought 


support in political separatism, and en- 


croachments of the federal authority were 
viewed as encroachments of the worldly 
society. 

Regional® interests which found expres- 


sion in movements of religious and political . 


separatism were closely related to economic 
interests. The society of the backlands or of 
the urban working-class area was a debtor 
society. The religious sect attracted the sup- 
port not only of the isolated but of the eco- 


nomically dispossessed. It provided a cheap . 


religion in that it did not make heavy finan- 
cial demands for the support of elaborate 
places of worship and highly educated clergy- 
men. Furthermore, it provided, in the way 
of preaching appointments, occupational op- 


portunities for young men (and, in some’ 


cases, young women) without the means of 
securing the: training necessary for a profes- 
sional career. It was the poor fishermen and 
farmers of Nova Scotia who largely com- 
prised the. early following of the Baptist 
church. The debt-ridden farmers of the Up- 
per Canadian backwoods communities ral- 
lied about the banner of the Methodist itin- 
erant preachers.-Aberhart secured his great- 
est support, both as a religious evangelist 
and as a political campaigner, in that area 
of Alberta stretching northeast from Cal- 
gary to the Saskatchewan border, the ap- 
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proximate center of which. is the town of 
Hanna. It was here that the drought was, 
most:fully felt. . 

. ‚The message of the religions see as 
a result became easily translated into -eco- 
nomic panaceas. of various sorts. Magical 
remedies were seized upon to solve problems 
of the economic system just as patent medi- 
cines and the prescriptions of the medical 
‘quack are seized upon to deal with bodily 


- ills... Monetary experiments, in particular, 
` have tended.to be closely related to religious _, 


` experiments in means of salvation. Resort to 
the use of scrip or to the ‘establishment of 
special banks served the purpose of strength- 
‘ening. the isolation of the religious group 
and, at-the same time, of offering a solution 


_ » to the problem, of debt. The close.relation- 


- ship between sectarian techniques of reli- 


‘ . gious control and monetary techniques of 
‘| economic and- political, control- has ‚been 


most evident, of course, in the Social Credit 
experiment in Alberta; here the Mormon 
members of the government ih particular 
had a-perfectly good historic example in the 
use of scrip and the carrying-on of banking 
operations by the Mormons.in Utah. Aware-: 
` ness of monetary ‘solutions of .economic 
problems: was less fully developed. among 
the earlier evangelical religious groups in 
Canada, but the pressures of a rigid credit 
‘system in the hands-of the merchant class in 
Nova Scotia and Upper Canada, and the 
shortage of money, lèd to economic. dissatis- 


factions which found expression among Bap- ` 


-tists and Methodists in demands for eco- 
~ - nomic reforms not oe those of. Social. 
Credit. 

The La er | En aid eco- 
nomic interests of thè evangelical churches 


"+ were probably most responsible for their 


` support of radical political movements in 
the community. To some extent, as well, the 


“nature of the evangelical religious appeal in 


itself may. have contributed to a-fostering of 


. , an attitude of political radicalism. Such an 
appeal. involved a sharp break from tradi- - 
tional theological systems; theological trap-. ` 


pings, and an elaborate ritualistic system, 
were-cut through to emphasize the elemen- 
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tary. problem. of man’s relationship to his 
God. At the same'time; conversion involved 
an equally sharp break with his past for the 
individual.. The effect of this was to en- 


courage an untraditional-approach to prob- 
` lems of life-in general.7-It was for this reason. 
that followers :of new religious sects often 
` became the most active in promoting novel 


types of economic activity. Something of the 
experimental attitude was carried over into 
politics as well. 

~ These considerations suggest the nature 
of some of the more important factors favor- 
ing. the alignment of the. evangelical 
churches with radical political forces in the 


community. It.would be a mistake to con- - 


clude - from. this,. however, ‘that ‘these 
churches have invariably lent support to the 
cause of Fadicalism. If the political activities 


of the'Baptists in Nova Scotia, the Method-’ 


ists in Upper Canada, and the followers of 


William Aberhart in Alberta are examined. 


further, it will be found that these groups, 
while at times supporting radical political 
movements, have at other times constituted 
a distinctive conservative influence in the 


community. Indeed, in the decisive tests of 


strength between opposing political forces 
in the country, they have more often thrown 
their weight. on the side of conservatism. 
This fact has to be recognized before any 


conclusion can be drawn respecting the re- 


lationship ‘of the evangelical churches | to 
political thought. ` 

‘In Nova Scotia, in the secon quarter of 
the nineteenth century, opposition to the 
nonsectarian educational. policy of Joseph 
Howe, the leader of the Reform party, led 
the Baptists to shift to the Conservatives 
in the province. It was a prominent Baptist 
—J. W. Johnson—who became: the: leader 
of the Conservative party, and the votes of 
the Baptist population were. decisive in 
bringing about the defeat of the Reformers 
in the election of 1843. Likewise, in Upper 
Canada, the early alliance between the 
Methodists and Reformers was sharply 
broken in 1833, when Egerton Ryerson came 

? Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 
(New York and London, 1937), chap. xvii. 
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- out in opposition to William Lyon Macken- 


we 


zie; and in the election of 1836, and again 
in the election of 1844, the Methodist vote 
was largely responsible for the Tory vic- 
tories. Even moderate reform leaders, like 
the Baldwins, were unable to rely upon 
Methodist support. In Alberta today simi- 
lar tendencies are evident within the com- 
bination erected by Aberhart out of reli- 
gious and political materials. Aberhart him- 
self never really ceased to be a conservative 


in political outlook, and the political party 


which he founded has moved steadily in a 
conservative direction. The radicalism which 
persists within the party comes very largely 
from elements which became a’ part of the 
political movement after 1935 but which 
were quite unrelated to the religious move- 
ment led by Aberhart. Frontier agrarianism 
continues to force the party into a radical 


position, but radical tendencies are sharply 


checked by the strength of sectarian reli- 
gious influences.? 

Factors which at one time favored the 
alignment of the evangelical churches with 
political reform in the community favored 
their alignment with conservative forces at 
another. Denominational vested interests 
changed. in character as the evangelical 
church became less concerned about the 
privileges enjoyed by the older, established 
churches in the community and more con- 
cerned about protecting privileges which it 
itself had secured. The sect grew into the 
church and, in doing so, found its interests 
more closely identified with the interests of 
the traditional churches. Promotion of such 
objects as education, temperance, and Sab- 
bath . observance forced the evangelical 
church to oppose rival religious movements 
more evangelistically aggressive and secular 
movements which threatened the teachings 
of religion. Baptist church leaders in Nova 


` 8C, B. Sissons, Egerton Ryerson, His Life ‘and 
Letters (Toronto, 1937). 


9 Indications are not lacking that a-split will take 


place within the movement resembling in some re-. 


spects the split in reform ranks in Upper Canada in 


1833; indeed, that split actually seems ‘to have oc- . 


curred in the last provincial election. 
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Scotia and Methodist church leaders in Up- 
per Canada increasingly directed their fire 
against the néw religious sects which sprang 
up in the community, while by 1935 Aber- 
hart in Alberta was feeling very keenly the 
competition of rival radio evangelists in 
Calgary. Subsequently his churches in the 
country have steadily been crowded out by. 
churches -organized by the new sects. The 
threat of the loss of some of its members to 
other religious bodies weakened in the 
evangelical church an interest in the cause 
of religious freedom, and only in those 
churches, such as the Quakers and some of | 
the smaller Baptist groups, where the spirit 
of the sect remained strong, have liberal 
principles been adhered to consistently. De- 
nominationalism tended to make the more 
prosperous evangelical churches increasingly 
dependent upon the state and community 
at large. ; 

- At the same time the evangelical churches 
in gradually withdrawing from sectarianism 
became much more a part of the metropoli- — 
tan structure. With the migration of their 
followers, they established themselves in the 
larger centers of population, and their lead- 
ers became much more sympathetic to the 
views of city residents. Their houses of - 
worship began to rival in elegance those of 
the older churches, and most of their lead- 
ing ministers came to occupy city pulpits. 
Country stations were increasingly neglect- 
ed, and. methods of organization such as 
itinerancy and street-preaching, which had 
been developed to make possible the serv- 
ing of people in the country or in working- 
class districts of the city who could not be 
reached within regular places of worship, 
were abandoned. The evangelical churches ` 
came to draw most of their financial sup- 
port from the cities, and from the better 
residential sections and, consequently, to 
identify their interests with the interests of ` 
the metropolitan population. They became 
churches of empire or nation rather than 
the churches of the social fringe. 

Such a development was clearly evident 
with respect to the Baptists in Nova Scotia 
the Methodists in Upper Canada. The con- 
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siderable influence exerted within the Bap- 
tist. denomination by the Granville Street 
Church in Halifax, after its break in 1827 
from the Church of England, and the shift 
of denominational leadership from preach- 
ers and laymen attached to churches in the 
out-settlements to preachers and laymen at- 
‘tached to the church in the capital, were in- 
‘dicative of. fundamental changes in the posi- 
tion of the Baptist group. The leadership of 
Dr. E. A. Crawley in Baptist educational 
endeavors reflected the greater dependence 
upon the resources of the metropolis. Like- 
wise, with the Methodists in Upper Canada, 
the increasing importance of Toronto as a 
Methodist center, and the union in 1832 
with the English Wesleyan Conference, re- 
flected the closer identification with the po- 
litical interests of the capital and with the 
British imperial system. New Methodist 
leaders emerged with much stronger: urban 
ties, and new techniques, such as the reli- 
gious journal, developed which strength- 
ened the influence of churches in the larger 
centers. The change in the character of the 
Methodist camp meeting from a religious 
gathering held in the backwoods to a reli- 
. gious gathering held in summer resorts and 
attracting city people was suggestive of the 
new Methodist appeal. ' 

At first glance it might seem that the 
religious-pclitical movement founded by 
Aberhart in Alberta has escaped develop- 
ments leading to a closer identification with 
metropolitan interests, but in actual fact it 
has not. The increasing competition of radio 
evangelists’ led Aberhart and his fellow- 
preachers to place less emphasis upon the 
appeal to country people and to think more 
in terms of the: work of the. large city 
churches in Calgary and Edmonton, while, 
the same time, the political party which 
grew out of the religious movement has 
steadily ceased to be a frontier party and 
has become more interested in building up 
a national following or, at least, in securing 
acceptance within the nation at large. The 
present efforts, in face of the forthcoming 
Dominion election, to place Social Credit 
candidates in the field in various parts of 
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the country suggest the extent of the shift 
away from the early position of ‘sectarian 
and provincial separatism, 

The change in ‘the position of the evan- 
gelical ‘churches in the cities was accom- 
panied by a change in their relationship to 
the wealthier economic classes. Substantial 
men of business, though not. necessarily 
changing: their religious affiliations, began 
to make financial.contributions to these 
churches on the theory that their teachings 
made for good citizens and for well-dis- 
ciplined workers. At the same time, many 
of the adherents of the evangelical church 
became rich themselves. The asceticism cul- 
tivated within the religious sect tended -to 
success in business enterprise, and religious 
nonconformists were likely to find their way 
into mercantile pursuits in particular. Com- 
mercialism favored the sort of qualities de- 
veloped within the sect, while, on the other 
hand, members. of the more traditional 
churches were likely to avoid commerce as 
something not becoming their social posi- 
tion? 

Commercial: prosperity thus inevitably 
resulted in considerable changes in the eco- 
nomic status of the membership of the evan- 
gelical churches as over against the mem- 
bership of the traditional churches. The 
evangelical churches ceased to be churches 
of the poor as an increasing number of their 
members became substantial citizens, and 
such a shift in social status led to a shift-in 


political attachments. An anxiety to estab- _- 


lish a claim to a position of respectability 
led these churches to repudiate their earlier 
connections with the socially humble and 
politically radical. The increasing conserva- 
tism of the Baptists in Nova Scotia and the 
Methodists in Upper Canada can be ‘ex- 
plained at least in part on these grounds. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century 
these churches had many wealthy members. 
In Alberta the same sort of thing has hap- 

1° See Brooks Adams, The Law of Civilization and 
Decay: An Essay on History (London, 1895), esp. pp. 
129, Iso, and 157. See’also Harold A. Innis, “On the 
Economic Significance of Culture,” The Tasks of 
Economic History, Supplement IV to the Journal of 
Economic History, December, 1944. 
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pened, but it has been more evident within. 
the Social Credit party’ than within the 
-Prophetic Bible Institute. In the election of 


1944 many prominent Alberta businessmen 


--and, there is reason to believe, a number - 
of large business firms: outside—lent their ` 


active support to the party’ which nine 


years earlier.had advocated. a radical Dur: 


gram of monetary reform. 

In the end the evangelistic religious ap- 
peal also tended to the development ofat- 
titudes of conservatism among the followers 


of the evangelical churches. While such an ` 


appeal did promote, on the one hand, a more 
rationalist approach to.the problems of life, 
it promoted, on the other hand, a narrow in- 
tolerance which increasingly found expres- 
sion in antiliberal forms of behavior. Re- 
ligious sectarianism involved a shift to a 


more fundamentalist, elementary concep- 


tion.of religion; it represented a reversion to 
a simpler form of Christianity. Its appeal, 
therefore, was essentially reactionary in 
character. New movements within theologi- 
cal thought were strongly resisted by the 


religious.sect, and it was almost inevitable 


that something of this theological illiberal- 
ism would be carried over and become iden- 
tified with political illiberalism. The feeling 
developed by the evangelistic religious sect 


that it possessed the only true means of: 


salvation ‘led to a type of bigotry which 
found expression in politics as well as in re- 


jigion. Reliance upon special revelation 


ruled out discussion as a way. of arriving at 
decisions, and the religious evangelist’ was 
likely to .prove highly impatient when 
caught within the checks and balances of 
_ democratic political processes. . 
Consideration of the influences which 
tended to force the evangelical churches into 
a conservative position in politics, as over 
against those influences which tended to 
force them into‘a radical position, suggests 


that the nature of their political alignments . 


at most can only in part be explained in 
terms of a fundamental political philosophy. 
‘Evangelical church leaders displayed con- 
siderable capacity to change their minds, 


and the.minds of their followers, to suit cir- 


cumstances; and it was never possible, to 
predict what political program they would 
support at any particular time. They de- 
veloped no consistent body of political 
principles. 

The explanation for this would seem to 


lie in the sectarian origin of the evangelical | i 


church. Religious sectarianism as such tend- 


ed to foster'an attitude of political indiffer- ` 


ence. The whole attention of the individual 
was directed to the state of his (and of his 
neighbor’s) soul. So long as the sect re- 


mained truly evangelical in character, it. 
avoided any connection whatsoever with | 


secular groups or associations, remaining 
wholly. otherworldly. This was true of the 
Baptists in Nova Scotia, of the Methodists 
in Upper Canada, and of the religious move- 


ment led by Aberhart in Alberta, as it. nee 


been true of all other sects." 


Although the preaching career of Henry ` 


Alline, the founder of the Newlight Baptist 
church in Nova:Scotia, coincided almost 


‘exactly with the period of the American 


Revolutionary War, he referred only twice 
to it in his journal, and then quite inciden- 
tally. The Newlight movement grew out of 


the unrest created by the Revolution, but’ 


the Newlights carefully avoided any identifi- 
cation with political interests. Their strength 


as a religious sect largely derived from this ` 


act. Similarly, the Methodists in Upper 
Canada made their greatest gains just be- 
fore and after the war of 1812-14, but-few 


Methodist preachers expressed any inter- 
est in the controversies growing out of war . 


or in the subsequent fierce. political conflicts. 
Methodist preachers and Methodist con- 
verts subordinated political allegiances to 
what they considered the much more im- 
portant allegiance to their God. Likewise, 
during the period in which Aberhart gained 
his greatest influence as a religious leader in 
Alberta, he had no interest whatsoever in 
politics, and his followers tended to be those 


people who engaged very little in political ` 


` 22Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the 


Christian Churches, trans. Olive Wyon (2 vols.; Lon- 


. don, 1931). 
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„activities and who were little informed re- 
specting political issues. 

The effect of the sectarian religious ap- 
peal thus was virtually to disenfranchise a 
considerable section of the population. The 
. religious sectarian in many cases did not 

‘vote; if he did vote, he very often took no 


ies ‚other interest in public questions. His politi- 


‘cal allegiances were of a tenuous sort; he 
~ made a poor party member because he was 
seldom prepared to accept the obligations 
of party loyalty. His religious: conscience 
too often served to justify an attitude of 
, nonco-operation. This resulted in fostering 
a state of political illiteracy. For the most 


' , part, the membership of religious sects was 


drawn from the least-educated sections of 
the population, and no attempt was made, 
within religious teachings, to correct this 
initial disadvantage in exercising the privi- 
leges of citizenship. Rather, ignorance of po- 
litical matters was considered a virtue of the 
evangelistically minded person; it was indic- 
ative of his complete break from the fellow- 
ship of the ungodly and his full participation 
in the fellowship of the elect. Thus political 
illiteracy was deliberately promoted by dis- 
couraging contact with people outside the 
‘group and by discouraging the reading of 
nonreligious publications. Theological com- 
mentaries and religious journals, as well as 
the evangelical sermon, served to weaken 
efforts of the secular press to build up party 
loyalties and a political consciousness. 
Political indifference gave way to an in- 
terest in public issues only when the position 
of the religious sect was threatened by pub- 
lic policy. It was the leaders who were most 
alive to the effects of public policy and who, 
therefore, were most likely to initiate politi- 
cal action to protect the interests of the sect. 
Indeed, the followers of the religious sect 
tended to be little more concerned about its 
` interests as a religious denomination than 
they were about the interests of any secular 
institution; sectarianism encouraged an at- 
` titude of nondenominationalism. The truly 
saved were members of the spiritual elect, 
and the preservation of that connection de- 
pended upon no formal institutional organi- 
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zation, a common experience of faith being 


. sufficient bond of attachment. The leaders, 


however—those whose livelihood or prestige 
depended upon the continued existence of 
the sect as a religious denomination—be- 
came increasingly jealous of its rights and 
privileges. They built it into a church be- 
cause their security depended upon the secu- 
rity of denominational attachments. Efforts 
to strengthen the social position of thechurch 
led to the promotion of activities, such as 
education and temperance, which brought 
it more ‘closely into contact with other 
groups. Challenges to such activities com- 
pelled the leaders to mobilize their following 
for collective political action. 

It was such vested interests of office 
which led to the active political partici- 
pation of the followers of religious sects. 
Baptist leaders in Nova Scotia, after the 
turn of the nineteenth century, could not 
afford to adhere to the position of political 
neutrality teken earlier by Henry Alline. 
Atiacks upon denominational enterprises 
which they promoted, in particular a Bap- 
tist college, compelled them to interest 
themselves in matters of politics. If effective 
political pressure was to be exerted, they 
had, in addition, to arouse a strong political 
interest in their followers. Similarly, Meth- 
odist leaders in Upper Canada after 1828, in 
contrast with the earlier Methodist itiner- 
ants, found themselves becoming involved 
in political controversies in support of their 
denominational claims. Attacks upon Meth- 
odist undertakings were in the nature of at- 
tacks upon the vested interests of leader- 
ship; a denominational college, Sabbath ob- 
servance, and the cause of temperance were 
issues which continued to force Methodist 
leaders into politics in the provincial and 
municipal as well as the federal field. Aber- 
hart’s sudden break into politics can be ex- 
plained likewise. Increasing competition 
from rival radio evangelists led him to 
search for something new in his appeal, and 
he seized upon the message of Social Credit. 
Attacks upon his political teachings forced 
him into politics in their defense. What he 
did was to convert a religious crusade into a 


As 
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political crusade; political allegiances were 
forged to take the place of weakening reli- 
gious allegiances. None of this, of course, 
was done with a clear consciousness of the 
effect. Leadership very seldom appreciated 
the nature of the forces which drove it into 
certain lines of action, and in no case, per- 
haps, was this more evident than in the 
emergence of the Social Credit movement 


out of the evangelical preaching of Mr. 


Aberhart.” 
The way in which the evangelical church 


was drawn into the field of politics explains 


its failure to develop any consistent program 
of political action. Lacking any clearly de- 
fined political principles, opportunism was 
the most natural determinant of political 
action on the part of leaders and followers 
alike. The nature of the evangelistic reli- 
gious appeal placed the leaders in a particu- 
larly powerful position in mobilizing the 
support of the following for political action. 

The religious evangelist escaped the 
checks upon leadership secured through an 
elaborate denominational organization and 
an accepted ritual. His relationship to the 
convert was a purely personal one; it was 
he rather than any formal church which 
offered the means of salvation.’ The result 
was that the religious evangelist came to as- 


2 It was, indeed, one of the paradoxes in the role 


_ of the sectarian leader that his evangelical message 


should lead him, in the end, into political contro- 
versy. To arouse concern in the cause of religious 
salvation—that is to say, to win converts—the 
evangelical preacher had to resort to the spectacu- 
lar, and, as the spectacular in religion ceased to be 
effective in meeting the competition of more aggres- 
sive evangelists or of more highly organized religious 
institutions, the spectacular in politics was some- 
times turned to. It is not in any way -emarkable 
that the Rev. T. T. Shields of Toronto, who broke 
from the main Baptist body on religious fundamen- 
talist grounds, should seek to maintain the support 
of his following by discussing in the pulpit highly 
controversial political issues. Violent attacks ‘upon 
public men, like the noise of a brass band, create 
something of a sensation and provide effective ad- 
vertising. Such attacks, in the end, can only be sus- 
tained by pulling the whole following of the church 
into politics in support of certain lines of action. 


13 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago, 
1944). 


sume a very considerable dominance ‘over 
those whom he converted. The democrätiza- 
tion of the institution of religion made pos- 
sible the concentration of authority in one 
who enjoyed the privilege of divine revela- 
tion. When the religious evangelist moved 


‚Into the political field, he lost little of his 


charismatic influence. His strong personal. 


authority made it possible to carry his’fol&. z3 _ 
lowers with him no matter what political `. ; 

line he might take. No Roman Catholic -; 
bishop could, in fact, ever hope to exert the `; "" 


personal influence over his following as was |: 


exerted by Joseph Smith, the founder of the ” 


Mormon church, or by Brigham Young, his 
successor. 

_ Although Ryerson in Upper Canada was ` 
never able to command the support of the ~ 
whole membership of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist church, he nevertheless.achieved strik- 
ing success in. swinging the Methodist body 


` behind whatever political party he favored. 


The Methodists became a powerful pressure 
group in Canadian politics about the middle 
of the nineteenth century simply because 
expediency determined to a considerable 
extent their actions; they tended to vote in 
terms of the interests of their denomination 
without regard to wider public issues, and 
political solidarity was maintained by effec- 
tive leadership, at any rate during the pe- 
riod of ascendancy of Egerton Ryerson. 
Similarly, Aberhart in Alberta could mobi- | 
lize his following in support of a personally - 
sponsored political program because of the 

peculiar type of influence which he had built 


‘up as a religious evangelist. It was his boast 


that he was completely ignorant of econom- 
ics before his advocacy of Social Credit 
ideas, but his economic pronouncements . 
were readily accepted because of the claim 
to divine revelation which he had estab- 
lished as a religious evangelist. 

It would be an exaggeration to conclude 
from this that the influence of the evangeli- 
cal churches in Canadian political life has 
been to produce a citizen body politically 
illiterate or unprincipled, but such a con- 
clusion would contain an element of truth. 
An indifference to politics which religious 
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sectarianism engendered has checked the 
growth of political thought, and the weak- 
ness of political thought, in turn, in con- 
tributing to a political opportunism on the 
part of evangelical church leaders, has 
checked the growth of political statesman- 


ship. It is significant that lezdership in, 
politics from. the Protestant group in the. 


country has’come very largely from people 
with a Scottish Presbyterian or Scottish 
Baptist background. Denominationalism 
and religious fundamentalism have exerted 
too strong a hold upon members of the evan- 
gelical churches for them to go far in a 
career of politics. Much of their energy has 
been dissipated in support of programs of 
moral reform sponsored by religious groups. 
They have as a result tended to be more suc- 
cessful in municipal or provincial politics, 
where party organization has been weak and 
where voting blocs have exerted a much 
greater influence, than in federal politics. 
The repeated failure, in Canada as well as in 
the United States, to build a national party 
around the prohibition issue was an indica- 
tion of the limitations of, evangelistic reli- 
gious thinking in politics. i 
It is questionable, however, whether the 
political influence exerted by the evangelical 
church reveals the real contribution of the 
religious sect to the development of political 
thought; That is to say, the contribution of 
the sect should not be sought in the political 
activities of the evangelical church, whether 
‘those activities were in the way of support- 
` ing radical or conservative political move- 
ments in the community, but rather it 
should be sought in the religious influence of 
the sect as such before it developed into the 
evangelical church. Its political contribution 
lay in its very emphasis upon the separation 
' of the religious from the political. The in- 
difference of the religious sect to politics 
provided a healthy corrective to tendencies 
within the church to become greatly occu- 
pied with political matters and so intrenched 
in the political interests of the state. It was 
in the teachings of religious sectarianism 
that the threat to liberal principles through 
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the alliance of church and state was most 
effectively met. The religious sect, by con- 
centrating upon the purely religious message 
of salvation, escaped the demands of nation- 
alism so evident in times of war. Moreover, 
by placing the emphasis upon spiritual val- 
ues in the making of preaching appoint- 


‘ments; the sect was freed from social pres- 


sures making for the development of a de- 
nominational bureaucracy which sought 
support in the bureaucracy of big business 
and the state. In Canada the maintenance 
of a successful federal system in particular 
has depended upon the strength of forces of 
decentralization, secured, within religious 
organization, through the influence of new 
religious sects. 

As the sect has grown into the church, 
new sects have grown out of the church. 
Thus the effect of the increasing participa- 
tion of evangelical church leaders in politics 
has been offset by secession and the emer- 
gence of new sects which have withdrawn 
completely from political activity.4 In Nova 
Scotia the rapid growth of the Freewill Bap- 
tist movement after 1820 emphasized the 
weaknesses of the Baptist church as are- 
sult of its shift away from an evangelical 
position. The entry of the Methodists in 
Upper Canada into politics under the leader- 
ship of Egerton Ryerson was followed al- 
most immediately by the break of the local 
preachers and the organization of the Meth- 


_ odist Episcopal church. In Alberta, likewise, 


the participation of Aberhart in politics led 
very quickly to the weakening of his reli- 
gious influence and to the shift of evangeli- 
cal leadership to new religious sects. It is 
this persistence of the sectarian spirit in re- 
ligious organization which has given religion 
its dynamic force in society. It has exerted a 
decisive influence upon determining the re- _ 
lationship of the church to the state and 
thereby upon determining the contribution 
of religion to political thought. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN A SMALL CITY 


FREDERICK A. BUSHEE 


"ABSTRACT 


Boulder, Colorado, has 268 adult social organizations, which is a relatively large number when compared 
with other places. Yet 29 per cent of adults do not belong to any social group, while the remaining 71 per cent 
have joined from one to sixteen social groups. Notwithstanding the number of societies, attendance is good. 
In the total membership, women exceed men in the ratio of 3 to 2, and they attend more frequently than men, ` 
which implies that there is no overorganization. Judging from both membership and attendance, popular in- 
terest centers on religious and educational societies, followed closely by social and recreational. The luncheon 
clubs have the highest attendance record. There appears to be a shift of interest from fraternal organizations 
to other groups and other activities. That such a large percentage of the population probably lacks adequate 


social life presents a major social problem. 


A study of social organizations is instruc- 
tive for two reasons. First, inasmuch as 
these organizations are purposive, it indi- 
cates the major social interests of the popu- 
lation. Second, it furnishes a measure of one 


- form of social life. Social contacts are either 


casual and temporary or organized and more 


permanent. The amount of casual associa- 


tion cannot be measured, but the extent of 
formal association may be shown by a study 
of purposive organizations. A certain 
amount of social intercourse always forms a 


` part, and sometimes an important part, of 
organized social life whatever its pamay: 


purpose may be. 

In connection with a partial survey of 
Boulder, Colorado, a study of all adult or- 
ganizations’ was made.” The material was 
collected before the population disturbances 
caused by the war; and it is therefore a pic- 


` ture of conditions in a normal year rather 
than a study of the effects of war on the’ 
population. The material was obtained from 
membership lists furnished by the organiza- 


tions and not from a house-to-house canvass. 

The census statement of population fig- 
ures for the city required some altering to 
provide a fair basis of comparison. The po- 


1A study of religious organizations has already 
been published, and some of the statistics are re- 
peated here for comparison. These statistics are not 
identical in the two articles because this study is 
confined to.adults, whereas the other included the 
teen-age group (see Frederick A. Bushee, “The 
Church in a Small City,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XLIX, No. 3 [November, 1943], 223-32). 


litical boundaries of Boulder are so restrict- 


ed that the area included is of no social sig- 
nificance. Outlying districts had to be added 
in order to get a population comprising a 
fairly complete center of social life, The 
adult population—over nineteen years of 
age—of this larger district is 11,985. Uni- 
versity student organizations were not in- 
cluded in the survey, and consequently non- 
resident students were omitted from the 
population count. 

Boulder has a total of 268 organizations 
with an aggregate membership of.17,324, or 
an average of 65 members for each organiza- 
tion. If for purposes of comparison the 
churches are omitted, there are 245 organi- . 
zations with a total membership of 11,952, 
or 49 members each. A comparison from a 
different angle gives one organization for . 
every 48 adult inhabitants. This exceeds the 
number reported for ‘“Middletown,”? where 
363 adult organizations were counted; or 
one for approximately 73 adult inhabitants. 
The Lynds state that their study probably 
includes four-fifths of all organized clubs; 
but even if we should add one-fifth to the 
clubs in Middletown and assume that all 
were included in Boulder (which would be 
some strain on our accuracy), it would still 
give one for 58 of the population in Middle- 
town as against one for 48 in Boulder. Of 


2 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown: A 
Study in Contemporary American Culture (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), pp. 286 and 


527. 
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course, small cities may häve a comparative- 
ly larger number of organizations than large 
cities; but I am inclined to think that Boul- 
der, perhaps because it is a university city, 
has more organized clubs than the average 
city of less than 20,000 inhabitants. From 
material given in Brunner and Kolb’s study 
of 140 villages, there appears to be.one or- 

. ganization for every 165 of the pbpulation;3 

‘so we cannot conclude that small places 
have a relatively larger number of organiza- 
tions than cities. 











£ TABLE 1 

RELATIVE PARTICIPATION IN ORGAN IZATIONS 
No. of Organi- No. No. of Organi- No. 

zations Joining zations Joining 
E aa 4,584 || Benin 5I 
Ba neues 1,969 Denen 24 
Ze E 953 TO. ne 16 
Alico T 457 Tie cc dark 5 
Bid case, EREN 275 iy eee ere 3 
Ov eden ate 125 1 eee I 
VEN FB WTO ease ne I 





While the aggregate membership of or- 
ganizations in Boulder would mean an aver- 
age of about one and one-half per individual, 
the actual distribution is naturally quite 
different. The 17,324 memberships repre- 
sent only 8,542 separate individuals. In 
other words, while 71 per cent of the popula- 
tion belong, on an average, to two groups 
each, 29 per cent belong to none. This means 
that almost 3,500 adults take no part in 
community énterprises even as members of 
churches, and probably most of them lack 
adequate social life. Those who do join or- 
ganizations participate in them in varying 
‘degrees, as shown in Table r. ` 

Over half the number belong to but one 
organization, and over half of these—2,374— 
give church membership as their only social 
affiliation, and church membership alone 
may afford little social life. Nearly half the 
adult population (48 per cent) either does 
not belong to any organized group or be- 

3 Edmund de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rural 
Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933), pp. 102 and 244. 
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longs to a church only; 1,969 belong to two 
organizations and 953 to three; and the de- 


_ cline is rapid in the numbers belonging to 


more. However, 5 persons belong to eleven 
organizations, 3 to twelve, and 1 each to 
fourteen and sixteen. Curiously enough, the 
number of persons belonging to organized 
groups declines roughly one-half as the 
number of groups increases; that is, one-half 
as many persons belong to three organiza- 
tions as belong to two, or twice as many per- 
sons belong to three organizations as belong 
to four. This rate of decline is, of course, not 
exact and probably has no special signifi- 
cance, The number of persons joining more 
than five organizations is few—only 2.5 per 
cent of the total population, or 3.5 per cent 
of those belonging to any organized group. 


TABLE 2 
ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP BY SEX 









































Type of tal | Adel Fe | Cen 
ype o ta ult e- ent 
Organization Num-| Mem- Males males | Fe- 
ber | bership males 
Churches........... 23 | 5,372 | 2,046 | 3,326 | 61.9 
‚Other religious....... 46 | 2,339 572 | 1,767 | 75.5 
Fraternal........... 21 2,208 | 1,264 | 1,034 | 45.0 
Educational......... 41 | 2,005 293 | 1,712 | 85.4 
OCI: 4.2. er 41 1,350 180 | 1,170 | 86.6 
Economic........... 21 1,337 | 1,077 260 | 19.4 
Recreational. 36 890 508 382 | 42.8 
Social service 16 779 245 334 | 68.5 
Patriotie.... 9 572 235 337 | 58.8 
Cultural. ..........- 14 382 79 303 | 79.3 
Totals. os. cease sc 268 | 17,324 | 6,499 {10,825 62.4 
Total less churches.| 245 | 11,052 | 4,453 | 7,499 | 62.7 
Total Jess all reli- 

gious........... 199 9,603 3,881 | 5,732 | 59.6 








The organizations themselves may be 
conveniently classified into ten groups, and 
for some purposes eight are sufficient. The 
total number of organizations and their ag- 
‚gregate membership are given in Table 2. 

The churches with the largest member- 
ship of any group are separated from: the 
other religious societies within the churches. 
The fraternal group includes all lodges for 
both men and women and also some purely 
social clubs composed of members or past . 
officers of these lodges. The educational 
group comprises both the organizations in- 
tended to educate its own members and also 
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those designed to assist and improve the 
educational agencies in the community. The 
latter embrace clubs with large member- 
ships, such as the P.E.O.’s and the parent- 
teachers associations. The economic group 
includes trade-unions and professional as- 
sociations as well as the Senior and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The social 
includes all those, organizations which, ac- 
cording to the declaration of their officers, 
were started for purely social purposes. The 
fact that they may do’ some Red Cross 
work or engage in other forms of social 
service does not affect the classification. 
Similarly the recreational group is com- 
posed of those clubs that meet regularly to 
engage in some form of recreation. Member- 
ship is small compared with the number of 
organizations because it contains so many 
little card clubs. Functionally there is no 
reason for separating the social and recrea- 
tional groups. Other surveys have not done 
so; consequently, for comparative purposes 
they must be combined. They have been 
separated in this study because, curiously 
enough, their composition is quite different, 
and the contrast is of some interest. For ex- 
ample, the social group contains a high per- 
centage of women, whereas the recreational 
has more male than female members, and 
the attendance, as will appear later, is much 
better in the recreational group. The social 
service group embraces the luncheon clubs, 
the women’s club, and miscellaneous clubs, 
like health organizations, formed especially to 
promote community welfare. The patriotic 
group is composed of all veterans’ organiza- 
tions, their auxiliaries, and the local chapter 
of the D.A.R. The cultural group comprises 
musical, art, and literary associations. These 
are, of course, educative, though in particu- 
lar lines; and they might be combined with 
the educational group because the two show 
no marked differences in composition except 
that attendance in the cultural group is 
better. Comparison with other surveys, how- 
ever, requires their separation. 

This table shows that, from the point of 
view of the number of organizations estab- 
lished, the interests of the community are 
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centered on social and recreational life and 
on religious’and educational activities. But, 
from the point of view of total membership, 
which is perhaps more significant, fraternal 
associations should be added to the list. 

A study of these organizations throws 
some light on the basic motives which in- 
duce individuals to join associations, though 
it would be impossible to arrange motives 
exactly in order of importance, because dif- 
ferent individuals may join the same organi- 


- zation for different reasons and because any 


one individual may be prompted by a com- 
bination of motives. ` , 
The religious interest would seem to be 
the strongest of any in causing the forma- 
tion of groups. Religious societies are more 
numerous than any other except the social 
and recreational combined, and the total 
membership far surpasses that of any other 
group. Some persons feel that the religious 
interest is weakening, and over a long period 
of time this may be true; but the decline in 
interest may be relative rather than abso- 
lute, owing to the growth in variety of or- 
ganizations which might compete with the 
religious. At least any decline in religious in- 
terest has not been sufficient to remove ‘it 
from first place. Nor is it true that this in- 
terest is confined largely to women. Com- 
pared with women, men join churches in ap- 
proximately the same ratio that they join 
all other organizations, though they partici- 
pate in the subordinate religious societies to 
a much smaller extent than women. 
Astrong, if not the second, motive for or- 
ganization is the desire for self-improve- 
ment. This animates the educational and the 
cultural groups and also the programs and 
meetings of a considerable number of organi- 
zations not classified as educational. The 
urge for improvement, as shown by listening 
to speakers, reading papers, and discussing 
topics of current interest, is a special char- 
acteristic of women’s organizations. The 
men seem fairly well satisfied with them- 
selves as they are. Perhaps the motive here 
is not actually educational. It may be mere- 
ly an excuse for consuming leisure time or 
for getting together socially; but on the sur- 
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face, at least, a strorig desire for self-im- 
provement motivates the majority of these 


: .associations. 


Of equal, ‚and perhaps of even Ban im- 
‚ portance is the desire for social relations. 
This motive is not confined to the social or 
‘récreational organizations alone but is a 
“strong if subordinate influence in a large 
number of, other groups. It is impossible to 
„estimate its strength in these other groups, 
because different individuals are influenced 


. in different degrees by this desire and be- 


cause the social element varies greatly in the 


“ nonsocial groups; but undoubtedly it is 


‘present as a perceptible force in all kinds of 
_ organizations.: The character of the soci- 
eties formed indicates again that this mo- 


tive is much stronger with women than with ` 


men. Men seldom organize for. the sole pur- 
pose of promoting social life, though to some 
extent they.join mixed groups whose -pri- 
mary purpose is social. However, it is possi- 
ble that the strength of the desire for social 
‘relationships is not as different in the sexes 
as might be assumed from the relative num- 
‘bers of their organizations. For men. may 
find satisfactory social contacts in connec- 
-tion with their daily business, which are 
missed: by women, whose work is in the 
home; and the women therefore make up the 


deficiency by informal calls and by the or- 


' ganization of social groups. 

A motive which is most difficult to evalu- 
ate may be called “the desire for recogni- 
tion,” the wish to be admitted into certain 
groups, or, negatively, the dread of being 
excluded from them. In addition to the sat- 
isfaction derived ‘from membership in par- 
ticular associations, many gain a feeling of 
importance or social superiority in belonging 
to a large number of organizations, though 
it is not believed that this is a very strong 
force in the calculation of those who join 
more than five organizations. 

Finally, the desire for social or communi- 
ty improvement is a real force in the forma- 
.tion of social groups. Although this motive 
appears to be much weaker than the desire 
for individual improvement, it is, however, 
- stronger than would appear from the num- 


ber of organizations in that group, because 
many other‘ Societies, including, of course, 
the religious, engage in occasional if not con- 
tinuous social work. It is probable also that 


` more private organizations would be formed 


if governmental agencies were not so ae 
relied on to perform social welfare work. 


An analysis of all organizations ascarding: - 


to sex shows a strong preponderance of wom- 
en. Of the total number, 151 (61,6 per cent) 
are for women only, 63 (25.7 per cent) are 
for both sexes, and only 31 (12.7 per cent) 
are for men. In Middletown there was the 
same percentage of clubs for women as in 
Boulder,‘ but only iz per cent are. mixed 
clubs and 23 per cent are for men only. The 
membership has a different distribution, 
however, ‘because many clubs, especially 
those for women, ‘are very small. Of the to- 


-tal membership, 47 per cent belong to or- | 


ganizations for women only, 29.7 per cent 
to those for both sexes, and 23.3 per cent to 


those for men only. Apportioning the sexes ' 


from the mixed clubs, we find that 62.4 per 
cent of the total membership are women and 
37.6 per cent are men. Groups showing the 
greatest excess of women are the social, the 
educational, the cultural, and the religious. 
Groups in which men predominate are the 
economic andthe fraternal. _ 

It can no longer.be said that, when men 
go out to club meetings, they leave- their 
wives at home to entertain themselves. 
There are almost five times as many clubs 
for women as for men. Even lodge meetings 
are no longer diversions merely for men. 
There are now more fraternal organizations 
for women than for men, although the mem- 
bership of men’s organizations -is larger, 


which is partly compensated for by the bet-, 


ter attendance at women’s organizations. 
On the other hand, it would not be true to 
say that women desert their families to at- 
tend club meetings, because nearly three- 
quarters, of the organizations for women 
meet in the afternoon. Women’s lodges and 
several patriotic. organizations, however, 
ordinarily meet-in the evening. 

The excess. of women in Boulder organi- 


4 Lynd and Lynd, op. cit., p. 527. 
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zations may be a local characteristic, seeing 
that Brunner and Kolb, omitting religious 
organizations, found that 58.1 per cent of 
the members of village clubs were men;5 in 
Boulder 59.6 per cent are women. In Mid- 
dletown the membership of all organizations, 

- including the religious, is approximately 

“ two-thirds men and one-third women. The 
number of clubs for women in Middletown 
was more than two and one-half times that 
for men, but the membership was a little 
less than one-half. Even in the mixed’ clubs 
the male membership exceeded the female, 
whereas in Boulder it is the opposite. This 
study has no explanation for the excess of 
women in Boulder organizations; the pres- 
ence of a university and the interest of 
faculty women in social and civic affairs 
may, in part, explain it. 

Attendance at meetings is in some ways a 
better indication of interest in social activ- 
ities than is the total-membership. Brunner 
and Kolb give attendance records for 140 
‚Villages;? but the two groups are not strictly 
comparable (r) because the organizations 
are not identical and (2) because the classi- 


fications are not quite the same (Table 3).8 


On the whole, attendance for Boulder or- 
ganizations is greater than for: those in 
Brunner and Kolb’s 140 villages, the average 
_ attendance for all types in Boulder being 
51.4 per cent and for the 140 villages 37.4 
per cent. One explanation: for the higher 
average might be that the population is 
more concentrated in the city and that many 
of the smail clubs are neighborhood affairs. 
But this reason does not fully suffice, be- 

50b. cit., p. 262. 

é Lynd and Lynd, op. cit., p. 527. 

10b. cil., p. 263. . 

8 To overcome the second difference, some of the 
groups have been rearranged to make them more 
nearly comparable. The first column of Table 3 gives 
the percentages of attendance in Boulder groups as 
they have been presented, while colüimn 2 gives the 
attendance of organizations rearranged to conform 
to Brunner and Kolb’s classification, given, in col- 
umn 3. Even then, however, allowance must be 


made for the different types of societies and clubs 
existing in rural and urban communities, 7 


K 
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cause attendance is not uniformly larger in 
all the groups in Boulder. For example, 
musical societies in the villages report an at- 
tendance of 81.4 per cent. This would be 
comparable to the‘cultural group in Boulder, 
which has an attendance of 68.6 per cent. 
While this is considerably above the aver- 
age, it is far below the attendance of the 
musical societies in the villages. The few 
musical societies included in the cultural 
group in Boulder do not have an attendance 
record perceptibly higher than the other cul- 
tural societies. Social clubs in the villages. 


TABLE 3 


ATTENDANCE AT ORGANIZATIONS IN " 
BOULDER AND 140 VILLAGES 

















T Boulder |. 
ype of Boulder | Be- sche 
Organization ‘Villages 
arranged ` 
All types............ §t.4 Jester | 3734 
Religious........... 58.0: ass 
Fraternal........... 38:07 cas vision 23.9 
Educational......... 52.0: fresni 57-7 
penne ee re 47.0 52.4 44.1* 
Odal oae seisseen . 59.0 
Recreational........ 2 64.0 74.0 
Social service........ 58.0 48.0 44.41 
Patriotic............ BILO Josee 35.4 
Cultural............ 68.16% Times 81.41 
*Socioeconomic. Civic. {Musical. 


also have a higher attendance record than 


- the combined social and recreational groups 


in Boulder. The former is 74 per cent and the 
latter 64 per cent, though the recreational 
group by itself has an attendance record of 
72 per cent. Finally, attendance in the edu- 
cational group in the 140 villages is 57.7 per 
cent as against 52 per cent for Boulder. In’ 
all other groups the attendance is higher in 
Boulder and in some cases considerably 
higher. 

- Next to the groups mentioned above, the 
largest attendance in Boulder is found in 
the social service and the religious groups, 
the latter not being included in Brunner and 
Kolb’s survey. In the economic group, at- 
tendance is only moderate in both districts, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the vil- 
lages this group includes the luncheon clubs. 
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The Boulder luncheon clubs, with an aver- 
age attendance of 88 per cent, would per- 
ceptibly affect any group in which they 
were placed. Shifting them from the social 
service to the economic group raises the at- 
_ tendance to 54.2 per cent as compared with 
44.1 per cent in the villages; and the at- 
tendance in the social service groups is low- 
ered from 58 to. 48 per cent, whith is below 
average, 

The lowest average attendance is in the 
fraternal group, and this is confirmed both in 
Brunner and Kolb’s survey and in the Lynd’s 
study of Middletown. Brunner and Kolb 
found a decline over a six-year period both 
in the number of lodges arid in total mem- 
bership, the decline being greater among 
men than among women.? And the Lynds 
found from conversations and from a lim- 
ited survey. that interest had declined both 
among businessmen and laborers, though 
workingmen joined few organizations except 
lodges and trade-unions.'° Various reasons 
are given for the decline in interest. Some 
claim that the lodges have become so large 
and all inclusive as to impair the fraternal 
feeling of the members. Others think that 
the luncheon clubs and educational organi- 
zations have encroached upon the fraternal 
organizations. Still others believe that 
movies, the radio, and other forms of enter- 
tainment absorb the time that businessmen 
formally devoted to lodges. The patriotic 
societies are another group with an attend- 
ance record below average in both Boulder 
_ and the 140 villages; but it is probable that 
the influence of the war will increase the 
‚number of these societies and revive interest 
for a time at least. 

If we compare the two n aa 
membership and attendance at meetings— 
we find only occasional conformity. For ex- 
ample, the fraternal organizations have a 
large membership but a poor record of at- 
tendance, and the educational group is also 
large with only average attendance, At the 
other end of the list the cultural and social 
service groups attract few members, but 


9 Op. cil., pp. 247 and 262. 
10 Op, cit., pp. 306-8. 
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both, have excellent attendance records. 
However, in some cases these standards do 
conform. The religious societies are numer- 
ous’and attract a large membership, and the 
attendance is above average. And at the 


other extreme patriotic societies are few in- 


number with a small membership, and their 
attendance record below average. In addi- 
tion, it might be pointed out that the social 
group is of medium size with attendance 
above average, whereas recreational clubs 
with fewer members have the highest at- 
tendance of any group. 

Although attendance at meetings might 
seem to be the better measure of interest, it 


‘is not perfect. Many organizations have a 


value independent of the programs at the 
meetings. Businessmen gain useful social 
and business contacts merely from their 
membership in fraternal societies. And 
many religious, educational, and ‘social 
service organizations are carrying out pro- 
grams of betterment not immediately af- 
fected .by attendance. On the other hand, 
beneäts from social and recreational clubs 
are derived wholly from the meetings them- 
selves. | 

- Several factors other than the type of or- 
ganization also affect attendance. First, 
large organizations, when compared with 
small, attract relatively few of their mem- 
bers to meetings. This is one reason for the 
moderate attendance in the educational 
group. Actually, attendance at the smaller 
educational organizations—those with less 
than fifty members—is 73 per cent instead 
of 59 per cent for the whole group. A few 
large societies in the social group also lower 
the attendance record there. Second, meet- 
ings which offer social attractions seem to be 
better attended than.those which are re- 
stricted to formal programs or the transac- 
tion of business. For example, a number of 
purely social organizations formed within 
the fraternal group have an’attendance of 
57 per cent as against 35 per cent for the 
group as a whole. On the other hand, several 
of the patriotic societies feature social pro- 
grams, and their average attendance is only 


slightly above that for the whole group. It 
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is not easy to give statistical proof of the 
effect of this social feature because of the 
complex motives for attendance; but, never- 
theless, it seems to attract both membership 
and attendance. Finally, the attendance of 
women is a little better than that of men. 
The figures for all groups are 53 per cent for 


women, 51.4 per cent for the mixed clubs,. 


and 5o per cent for men. These differences, 
to be sure, are slight; but the attendance of 
women is perceptibly higher in specific 
groups, particularly the social, recreational, 
and cultural; while the attendance of men is 
greater in the social service group only, 
which includes the luncheon clubs. Outside 
- this group, attendance of men is only 47 per 
cent. The mixed clubs have the highest at- 
- tendance in the educational and the reli- 
gious groups. And it seems highly probable, 
though there are no statistics, that attend- 
ance of women is better than that of men in 
these mixed clubs. . 
A detailed study of persons belonging to 
five or more organizations shows that the 
percentage of women in this selected group 


is larger than the average for all organiza- ' 


tions. While 62 per cent of persons belonging 
to all organizations are women, 65 per cent 
of those belonging to five or more are wom- 
en, as are 72 per cent of those belonging to 
six or more. In other words, the proportion 
of women increases with the number of or- 
ganizations joined. ` 


There is some tendency for both husband 


and wife to belong to many societies. In the 
case of 115 couples in which one member be- 
longs to seven or more organizations, the 
other belongs to five or more in 48 per cent 
of the cases. And the uniformity increases 
with the number of organizations. If one 
belongs to eight or more, the other belongs 
to five or more in 58 per cent of the cases. 
And if one belongs to nine or more, the other 
belongs to five or more in 71 per cent of the 


cases. However, there are a number of in-. 


stances in which one will belong to several 


organizations and the other will belong to 


none or possibly one or two. It is much more 
` likely to be the husband than the wife who 
shows a disinclination to join organizations. 
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The professions are represented to a 
much greater extent than is business among 
those joining many organizations. No exact 
percentages can be given, because the total . 
population represented in various occupa- 
tions is not known. The university faculty 
and the professions in the city are represent- 
ed ‘equally among those joining six or more 
organizations; and this probably means little 
difference . in proportional representation. 
Although the absolute number of members 
representing business is greater than either 
of the other two classes, the relative number 
is not greater except among those belong- 
ing to five or possibly fewer organizations. 


No material is available to show the eco- ` 


nomic status of persons who join organiza- 
tions; but results obtained from the Boulder 
housing survey give an indication of the 
types of houses they occupy." This is of in- 
terest in itself, though the quality of the 
house occupied is a very inexact index of in- 
come. Of 278 persons belonging to six or 
more organizations, 118 (42 per cent) oc- 


_cupy best-grade houses. Inasmuch as dwell- 


ings of this grade constitute only 17.6 per 

cent of the total, a preponderance of persons, 
active in organizations occupy them. Of this 

group, 49 per cent occupy medium-grade 

dwellings, which is about a »roportional 

number, inasmuch as this grade represents 

47.6 per cent of all dwellings. Only 8 per cent 

of persons belonging to six or more organiza- 

tions live in inferior dwellings. 

Further analysis of these occupants of in- 
ferior dwellings shows the extent of their 
participation in all organizations. Of 354 
adults occupying houses below standard of 
desirability, 232, or 65 per cent,. have not 
joined any organization, as compared with 
29 per cent of the total adult population. Of 
the 35 per cent which belong to some or- 
ganization, almost half belong to a church 
only, leaving 66, or 18 per cent of the total 
number, belonging to some group other than 
a church. These results confirm the general 
opinion that organized social activity, and 

« See Frederick A. Bushee, “Housing Conditions 


in a Small City,” Sociology and Socia! Research, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 5 (May-June, 1943). 
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probably also informal social relations, are 
primarily a phenomenon of the higher-in- 
come group and that the poorer classes take 
part in organized social life only to 4 small 
extent. 
A special analysis of the chief professional 
groups is given in Table 4. The first column 
- shows the average number of organizations 


which the members join, and the second: in- _ 


_ dicates the extent to which ‘they join their 
own professional groups. These professional 
societies are county-wide éxcept for minis- 
terial association, which is confined to the 
city. The Chamber of Commerce is included 
merely as a community enterprise which it 


TABLE 4 




















THE PROFESSIONS IN ORGANIZATIONS 
A Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
verage es . o tos 
Joining | Joining | Joining 
Profession Soci 3 in Pro- | Chamber | Fraternal 
3 ocieties $ 4 
š fessional | of Cem- | Organi- 
Joined G y 
roup merce zatiors 
Dentist...., 4.12 81.2 75 25 
Lawyer.....| 3.90 60,0 66 40 
Physician...| 3.80 69.0 69 24 
Clergyman..| 2.80. | 50.0 |, 23 14 





is considered public-spirited. to support. _ 


. Membership jn fraternal organizations may 
be of no great significance, because persons 
join from a variety of motives, one of which 
is a supposed business advantage. 

Of the professions, the dentists lead in 
membership in all but fraternal organiza- 


tions. They join organizations in general to. 


a greater extent than do other groups; four- 
fifths belong to their own professional soci- 
ety, and three-quarters of them support the 
Chamber of Commerce. There is compara- 
tively little difference in the activities of 
physicians and Jawyers. Physicians belong 
to their professional organization to a great- 
` er extent than lawyers, but the latter find 
more advantage from membership in lodges 
than any other group. Clergymen seem to 
enter social activities to a small extent com- 
pared to other professions. While they aver- 
age 2.8 organizations per person, one-half of 
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these are religious societies within their own- 
churches, joined in the performance of their 
duties. If we omit, these, it appears that 
clergymen join only 1.4 nonreligious organi- 
zations on’ the average; and the joiners all 
come from one-third of their number. In 
other words, two-thirds of the clergymen be- 
long to no nonreligious organizations. No 
doubt there are good reasons for this. Some 
have very small salaries and cannot afford 
membership fees: Others have rather short 
assignments and may,feel more loyalty to 
and interest in their denominations than in 
the community itself. These reasons, how- 


‚ever, do not apply ‘to membership in the 


ministerial alliance, which was organized for 
professional improvement and co-operative 
community work. Only half the clergymen 
belong to it, and the outsider may wonder if 
sectarienism in itself creates a feeling of self- 
sufficiency which keeps clergymen from unit- 
ing with others. 

It seems evident that over one-quarter of 
all adults in Boulder lack normal social life 
and community interests. They do not at- 
tend church; they have no organized recrea- 
tional or social life; they do not join occupa- 
tional or educational groups. They can have ` 
little sense of social solidarity and perhaps 
no feeling of permanence in the community.: 
In addition, most of them lack any form of 
social life. Of course, it would be possible for 
those who do not join organizations still to 
have plenty of informal social life; but it is 
not believed that this is so in most instances. 
If they do.not desire social contacts, it only 
makes the problem more difficult. But there - 
is a report that there are many lonely per- 
sons in the city. 

The situation could be improved by the 
establishment of a social center, or perhaps 
better by the formation of several small 
neighborhood centers of social and recrea- 
tional life. Of the institutions already exist- 
ing, some of the churches might be in a 
position to arrange for more neighborhood 
social life apart from church affiliations. 
There may be business concerns which could. 
render service of this kind. A notable exam-= 
ple is that of the Public Service Company, 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN A SMALL CITY 


which has an organization of all male em- _ 


ployees for social and recreational purposes. 
Among other activities it holds three meet- 


ings a year for the families of members; and’ 


the large attendance, especially at the sum- 
mer outing, proves its success. The idea 
might advantageously be copied by other. 
business units. Among. the social organiza- 
tions the Elks Club, which does not limit its, 
membership, is probably doing more than. 
any other to extend social life to those who 
‚ lack it.. 

A question frequently asked is: “Are 
there too many organizations in the city?” 
No standard exists to furnish an answer, and 
perhaps none is possible, because the prob- 
lem is largely local and personal. There are 


two considerations involved: the social and. 


the individual. From the social point of 
view the question is whether community 
needs are fairly well met by existing private 
and governmental agencies. And the individ- 
ual problem is whether persons are joining 
more societies than they can easily support. 

Other parts of the Boulder survey shed’ 
light on the social aspect of the problem. A 
review of conditions in accordance with 
Thoindike’s standards of measurement” 
shows that, while in most items the city 
rates high, it is below the standard of supe- 
rior cities in public library and recreational 
facilities. And, without comparing city pro- 
grams, it may be said that no community is 
doing all it might in the sphere of public 
health. Efficient committees already exist, 
but lack of funds rather than public indiffer- 
ence may limit their activities. However, it 
seems that something further could be ac- 
complished by private agencies, especially in 
recreational and social lines. Perhaps there 
are too few instead of too many social 
groups; but, if so, the problem is not solved 
by the creation of more recreational clubs 
for those who already enjoy adequate social 
life. And the organization of clubs for those 
who lack it involves the difficult problem of 
leadership. 


uk, L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1939), chap. x. 


, 
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The second part of the, problem—that of . 
individual participation—is, after all, a mat- 
ter for each person to decide. Some cande- 
vote much more time than others to club 


‚work, and organizations vary in the amount 


of time and energy they entail. For example, 
a person can belong to the Chamber of Com- 
merce with no more obligation than financial 
support, or possibly attendance at one meet- 
ing a year. And many seem able to negotiate 
a church membership with no greater prodi- 
gality of time or money. On the other hand, 
a few organizations drop members who do 
not atterid regularly. 

` A review of club programs reveals their 
demands on members. Representative per- 
sons belonging to eleven or. twelve organi- 
zations would spend 36-41 hours per month 
in meetings if they attended all that were 
scheduled. This does not allow for time spent 
in going to.and from the meetings, nor does 
it consider work spent on committees or that 
required of office-holders. Sample programs 
of persons belonging to five or ten organiza- 
tions would indicate 28-34 hours per month 
in meetings. A few belonging to seven’ or 
eight organizations would have their time 
as fully occupied, though for most of them 
only 20-24 hours would be expected; and, 
from those belonging to six organizations, 
17-24 hours. The individual who belongs to 
sixteen organizations selected an active list. 
If he fulfilled all his obligations, he would at- 
tend 65 hours or meetings per month, or a 
daily average of 2 hours. This is not a repre- 
sentative case at all, but it does reveal what 
could happen. 

There is a great deal of difference in fre- 
quency of meetings of various societies as 
well as some irregularity in their duration. 
Most of the organizations meet from once a 
week to once a month; but a few meet less 
frequently than once a month, and, of 
course, such groups take much less time. 
This is the reason why some who have 
joined only six organizations have a fuller 
program than others who belong to eight or 
nine. Actually the number of month-hours 
involved in a program is more important 
than the number of societies joined. From 
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this point of view persons belonging to five 
or six groups with programs of not over 20 
hours per month would seem to have a more 
. ‘reasonable schedule than those who have 
- undertaken more. It is doubtful if many per- 
sons can manzge 28 or more hours per month 
in social activities, and, if not, they must be- 
come inactive members in some of their 
clubs. This again is a problem of the individ- 
ual and of the organization. Some dislike to 
withdraw from a club even though they can 
devote little time to it. And a few organiza- 
tions are content to retain certain persons on 
their membership lists even though they are 
members in name only, Ordinarily, however, 
a person joins an organization on the sup- 
position that he will devote a normal 
amount of time to its work. 
_ The overlapping and duplication of work 
among social groups is not a serious problem 
in Boulder. Of course, many societies, such 
as the social and the recreational, have sim- 
ilar objectives; but they do not compete. In- 
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stead of being restricted, their activities 
could well be extended to include the less 
privileged part of the population. The only 
threat of serious overlapping occurs in the 
social service group. Here several organiza- 
tions are doing similar work, and the boun- 
daries between them are not rigid. It is not 
a matter of rivalry, however, and so far no 
duplication of effort has appeared which 
could not be-amicably adjusted. There is no 
strong evidence that more organizations ex- 
ist then are needed in this field, although re- 
cently, because of a decrease in the demands. 
upon them, two bureaus were combined for 
economy. However, the consensus would be 
that new tasks should be undertaken if pos- 
sible by existing organizations instead of 
by new ones. The fundamental problem of 
social organizations in Boulder is whether, 
with the number of persons participating so 
limited, they serve the best interests of the 
community. 
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THE SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE ONLY. CHILD 


LOUIS TAYLOR 


ABSTRACT 


The apparently normal social adjustment of only children is correlated with neurasthenic symptoms 
usually associated with personality disorders. The development of razial motives and the integration of 
these motives with ego- and somato-motives is dependent upon contact in the primary group in extremely 
early childhood with individuals of the child’s own age index. Denied these contacts, the only child’s scheme 
of reference is not that of his secondary group; modification requires maturer reasoning than he is capable 
of. His apparent, but not basic, adjustment is the source of his personality disorder. ; 


Study of the only child and his adjust- 
ment in the small families typical of our so- 
ciety is pertinent to certain problems of a 


postwar society in America, in which, in all , 


probability, the democratic type family, 
the one- or two-child family, and the day 
nursery for the preschool child will be on 
the increase. ` 


PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


Case histories of only children in the 
present and the immediate past have been 
studied by the author over a period of some 
years. An individual’s life-history was re- 
corded in his own words whenever possible 
and preferably at various stages in his de- 
velopment. Additional accounts were ob- 
tained from time to time from his family 


‘and from his friends. Supplementary ma- 


terial has, in most cases, been drawn from 
the author’s own observations. When pos- 
sible, control histories of members of large 
families were used. The case histories of the 
only children were sifted and classified on 
various bases, but this discussion is of their 
classification on the basis of normal social 
adjustment.” 

* For discussion of this probability see Ernest W. 
Burgess, “The Family,” in American Society in 


Wartime, ed. William F. Ogburn (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943). 


2See Winifred Rand, Mary E: Sweeney, and 
E. Lee Vincent, Growth and Development of the 
Young Child (3d ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
& Co., 1940), pp. 288-89; John B. Morgan, The 
Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936), chap. xvi; and Edward 
B. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology New Nork: 


. Dryden Press; 1941), PP- 81-82.. 


There was, of course, a group of cases in 
which the social adjustment was apparently 
normal. In contrast there were several in 
which there was almost no social adjust- 
ment, the individual being completely un- 


assertive; while in a third class the individu- 


al tended toward such aggressive exhibi- 
tionism as to be antisocial. This, perhaps, 
is not surprising, for if a large number of 
such cases could be studied, they might be 
expected to make a normal probability or 
distribution curve.3 

Those cases in which the social adjust- 
ment was apparently normal were segre- 
gated for further study. No correlation was 
found as to community or economic groups. 
However, one theme—namely, that of 
minor physical disabilities—occurred re- 
peatedly. The disorders were found to fall 
into groups: (1) general fatigue sensations, 
feeling of drowsiness with inability to sleep; 
(2) chronic digestive disorders, usually con- 
stipation, sometimes loss of appetite; (3) 
body aches and pains, usually headaches; 


(4) urticaria—eczema, hives, acne. Typi, 
cally one or more of these disorders were -` 
found; in only one case was there no men-._ 


tion of any physical disorder. 
A study of two groups lying outside the 
apparently normally adjusted only children 


-revealed that such physical disorders were 


unusual. 
This correlation of physical complaints 


- 3For descriptive definition see H. 0. Rugg, 
Statistical Methods Applied to Education (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917), p. 168, or Lewis M. 
Terman, The Intelligence of School Children (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919). 
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characteristic of the neurasthenic4 with the 
apparently normally adjusted only children 
led the author to collect control histories. of 
their contemporaries who were from larger 
families to determine whether a similar cor- 
relation existed. In this new group physical 
disorders were rarely mentioned unless of a 
specific nature and then quite, frequently 
‘only upon questioning by the author; where- 
as the neurasthenic disorders of the only 
child were mentioned voluntarily both by 
the individuals studied and by friends and 
family. Physical disorders of this contem- 


porary group fell into the following order: . 


(x) colds, grippe, influenza, etc.; (2) measles, 
mumps, etc.; and (3) broken bones. There 


were only two cases of neurasthenic dis- 


orders. In both the disorders were diges- 
' tive, and in one constant tiredness was 
i also mentioned. 

The correlation of neurasthenia with 
apparently normal] social adjustment in 
only children led the author to make fur- 
ther case studies and to arrive at the con-. 
clusions presented here. 


CASE HISTORIES 


` The following outlines indicate typical 
cases: 


D., daughter of a professional man and “out- 
door enthusiast” and of an- active woman, an 
efficient housekeeper and lover of outdoor life, 
was moved to a new, rather isolated home in the 
desert country of a southwestern state at the 
age of two. D., at two, was lively, active, curi- 


, ous, and healthy. During her presckool years her 


personality development followed a normal 
pattern, though her contacts with children of 
guests gave evidence of adult identification. 
Before entering school, she led a very active 
outdoor life and was a hardy child. No impor- 
tance seems to have been attached to school, 
yet on returning home the first day she com- 
plained of having been sick. Her father thought 
perhaps she meant car-sick and asked her if 
she had vomited. She had not, but the next 


4 John B. Morgan, Psychology of Abnormal People 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936}, pp. 35, 
455, 488; V. E. Fisher, An Introduction to Abnormal 
Psychology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), 
chap. ix; Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), pp. 164-70. 
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day she was ill in the car which brought her 
and others home, and on the following two 
mornings she vomited on the way to school. 


- Finally, her father had to take her in his car 


to school. After she started to school, she was 
never strong and tired very easily. A physician 
pronounced her organically sound but said 
that her body tone seemed poor and suggested 
that she get out of doors more. Her family. 
bought her a horse, and she roamed the desert 
for long hours in the saddle without complain- 
ing of tiredness. 

D.’s school history remained fairly constant, 
showing excellent scholastic work and group 
participation and approval but an apparent 
physical inability to participate to the limit of 
her -abilities and desires. During high school 
she had a troublesome eczema on her hands, 
which appeared from time to time and did not 
yield to medical treatment. As a home-econom- 
ics major in college, she managed during her 
first quarter to live rather apart, and her tired- 
ness and the eczema seem not to have bothered . 
her. But at the beginning of the second quarter 
the eczema became so severe that she was un- 
able to participate in a project of co-operative 
meal cooking and planning. She eventually 
married a fellow- student, ‘the son of a cattle- 
man, exhibitionistic in his disregard of social 
approval,’ They live in a remote cabin on a 
southwestern cattle range where there are no 
conveniences, and D. must do a great deal of 
physical work, yet she finds time and energy 
to ride the range frequently.. Her eczema has 
disappeared except for an occasional light at- 
tack when she comes into town for a week or 
‘two at a hotel to transact business and see old 
friends. 


‘R., son of a clerk and accountant, whose 
neighbors sought and respected his views, and 
of a small energetic woman interested. in her 
home and in social and charitable projects, 
lived in ‘a lower-middle-class residential: com- 


. munity of a midwestern city. A laughing chubby 


baby, he grew into a freckle-faced, active, self- 
sufficient boy. 2 

_ R?s first few weeks at school were a series of 
fist fights. His school principal remembers him ` 
then as aggressive and sometimes sullen. Even- 
tually, R. became a part of his class and group; 
and when he entered high school, he joined 
what high-school students considered the “best” 
fraternity. In college, again, he joined what 
students term one of the “best” fraternities 
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and was considered a distinct’ social asset, since. 


he was labeled a very eligible date” by. the 
“top girls in the better sororities.” However, 
during his high-school and college days he was 
the victim of severe attacks of migraine.. Physi- 
` cal checkups revealed no organic. cause, and R. 
eventually termed these attacks as “hereditary 


migraine.” This. terminology | and a rather 
dilettanté manner apparently lent him a cer- 


tain prestige. But these migraines ` "became a 
serious handicap later inthe world of business. 


R. was a personable young man and found no- 
' difficulty in obtaining:work, but he was rarely. 


‘ablé to hold a job for any length of-time be- 
- cause of his recurring. and incapacitating head- 


aches. However, he finally became a traveling ~ 


salesman for a firm dealing in art works. Here 
his manner and appearance .were sufficiently 
desirable to outweigh the incapacitating mi- 
ganes, which still persist. ` l 


‘TERMINOLO GY 


Personality disorders indicated by neu- 
rasthenic symptoms among apparently nor- 
mally adjusted only children may be as- 
sumed to:involve some motive or motive 


- complex which supports the sense of individ-. 


uality’ which has been called by Cooley “the 
reflected looking-glass self,” by McDougall 
“the self-regarding sentiment,” and by 
disciples of Freud “the conscious super- 


ego.” The words “wishes,” “drives,” and 


“desires” have been somewhat variously 
and at times loosely used in the field of so- 


ciology to approximate the term “motive.” 


While itis true that certain behavior pat- 
terns can usually be equated with certain 
motives, this is not always true. “Behavior 
pattern” and “motives” or “motive com- 
plexes” are not synonymous ternis. The be- 
havior pattern of the individual at any time 
results from a motive or motive complex 
contingent upon, certain ‘factors, some en- 


vironmental, some involving the immediate | 
social situation. Various classifications of. 
motives have been made from various view- ` 
points; however, the classification of Fisher, 


because of his definitive penpan and 


5 Fisher, op. cit., p. 74. 


6 William McDougall, The. Energies . of Men. 


New York: Charles Scribner’ s Sons, 1933), p. 202. 


clarity of classification, Tends itself best- to. 
this discussion.? 
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This ‘classification is confined to three. , 


major classes of psychobiological. signifi- 
cance: (1) somato-motives, subservient to the 
bodily needs of the individual (e.g., hunger, 
pain; etc.); (2) allo-motives,‘ or racial mo- 
tives, subservient to the welfare of the race 
or, more exactly, to a person or object other’ 


_than self (e.g., the propensity to mate or to 


reproduce, affections, parental tendencies, 

sympathy, suggestibility) and (3) ego-mo- 
tives—subservient to one’s personal security, 
equality, personal ‘aggrandizement, etc. 
(e.g., self-dispiay, self-assertiveness, aspira- . 
tions to ‚personal distinction, superiority 


and -attainment). This classification does . 


not contradict classifications made from 
other viewpoints, and in fact other classifi- 
cations can readily -be regrouped under‘ the 
above terminology. - 

-It is important here again to point at 


that behavior pattern should not be con- 


fused with motivation. The situational ap-. 
proach is conducive to an understanding of 
and resolution into behavior pattern and 
motivation. Confusion of motives and ac- 


tivities is perhaps most usual in the case of 


the motives which, under the terminology 
defined above, are ego-motives; Self-display 
and self-assertion are usually recognized: as 
ego-motivated; however, many a child and; 
many an adult may engage. in altruistic 
or humanitarian activities which, though 
usually racially motivated, are in his ‘case 
ego-motivated; that is, it is the individual’s 


-~ Sentiment of self-regard or of identification. 


that drives him to appear generous or sym-. 


pathetic. Ego-motivation is basic to a diver- ` 


sity of culture traits, since such motivations 
play a strong part in what Jung calls “the 
way of individuation.”? f 


ANALYSIS 


In the development of the child in the 
family with two or more Children, well ad- 


10D, cit, p 10, at s$ 
8 Jolan Jacobi, The REN of Jung (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1943), p. 100. 
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justed to the prevailing culture, ego-, racial-, 
and somato-motives become well integrated; 
and most of the child’s social activity is an 
expression of such an integration.’ Such in- 
tegration takes place under the influence of 
. the family group” or, for the. very young 
a+: child in our society, of the primary group. 
` Jn the cases studied neurasthenic symptoms 
are prevalent; so we may assumé that a bal- 
anced integration of somato-, racial-, and 
ego-motives is lacking; since a personali- 


ty disturbance indicated by neurasthenic. 


symptoms involves ego-motives which -are 
inherently antagonistic to racial motives. 
As- has been indicated, motives integrated 
‘into motive systems are derived from the 
primary group. The influence of the only 
child’s primary group has tended toward 
the overdevelopment of the ego-motivation 
‚in the child. s/n ae a of racial 
motivation has followed. 

The case histories seem to indicate that 
such an overdevelopment of ego-motiva- 
tion and an underdevelopment of racial 
motivation have in fact taken place. 

Such evidences of overdevelopment of 
ego-motivation can readily be found in 
other studies. Woolley cites the case of an 
only child who, taken to nursery school at 
the age of three, showed no inclination to 


adjust to other children, whose first reac-. 


tion was to hit, and who never became part 
„of the group.“ The boy had apparently 
strongly identified himself with adults, re- 
‘fusing to accept the limitations of child- 
hood. .His ‘adjustment during the three 
years was practically nonexistent, showing 
to a very marked degree a lack of racial 
motivation (his lack of sympathetic tend- 

oR. B. Cattell, “Fluctuation of Sentiments and 
Attitudes as a Measure of' Character Integration 


and Temperament,” American Journal of Psy- 
chology, LVI, No. 2 (April, 1943), 105-216. 


, 10 See William F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, 
Sociology (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), 

p. 256; C. H. Cooley, Soctal Organization (New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), pp. 26-28. 


. A. B. T. Woolley, “Personality Trends in 
Children,” in Jane Addams et al., The Child, the 
- Clinic and the Court (New York: New Republic, 
1925), pp. 59-62. . 
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encies toward his own group and of, sug- 
gestibility) as contrasted with a very strong 
ego-motivation (his extreme identification 
with the adults within his family leading to 
self-display and self-assertiveness). 

It is natural to inquire the reason for this ` 
overdevelopment of ego-motivation and 
underdevelopment, of ‘racial motivation, 
which, in the case of the only child who be- 
comes apparently normally adjusted, cre- ` 
ates personality disturbances symptoma- 
tized by neurasthenia. Might there be a cor- 
relation between one-child families and a 
poor adjustment of the one-child family, it- 
self indicative of strong ego- and poor racial- 
motivation? If so, the child’s scheme of 
motivation would be purely derivative. To 
determine whether the families of the indi- 
viduals studied showed a development of 
racial- and ego-motivation similar to that 
of the only child, a. study of them was under- . 
taken in which especial attention was paid 
to the social adjustment, of the family as a 
whole and of the individuals involved in the 
child’s early childhood. In only’ two cases 
was there evidence of definite maladjust- 
ment. In all other cases the range of family _ 
adjustment was from fair to excellent. 

The family of D., in the case outlined, 
showed fair adjustment in her early child- 
hood, While the home was isolated, the 
family visited neighbors and co-operated in 
community road-building and in the opera- 
tion of school transportation and like proj- 
ects common in sparsely settled regions. 
Though neither father nor mother was ex- 
tremely active in the social milieu, both 
evidenced fair adjustment. 

In R.’s early childhood his parents were 
respected members of a neighborhood group. 
Their tendency to assume social responsi- 


_ bilities was great, and, both with others and 


on their own, they took action against social 
ills. ‚Their adjustment tended to be above 
average. — 

Apparently the social adjustment of the 
families of these only children follows a.nor- 
mal distribution, so that one may assume 
that the cultural pattern of the families was 
normal in being acceptable to the communi- 


nr 


THE SOCIAL, ADJUSTMENT OF THE ONLY CHILD 


ty and that racial. motivations were not - 


lacking. 

Since, as we know, the very young Ser 
derives his sentiments from the primary 
group and since we find no evidence of a 


lack of racial motivation in the primary. ' 


groups studied, why, then, do we find indi- 
cations of poorly developed racial motiva- 
tions with strongly developed ego-motiva- 
tion in the children? Observations made 
during the study and further observations 
of the preschool child in a wide variety of 
home situations lead the author to state 
that the development of culture traits based 


- on racial motivation is dependent upon con- 


tact. within the primary group in extremely 


early childhood with individuals of the’ 
` ‘his activity in any given situation; and, as 


child’s own age index. 
Anderson has observed that social be- 
havior develops i in the child between eight- 


een months and three years, through non- ` 


critical observation of (r) the way his par- 
ents react toward one another; (2) the way 
other children react to his parents; and (3) 
the way children react to one another in’ 
given situations and consequent use of be- 
havior. observed.” It is obvious that more 
situations will present themselves to the 
child in which the behavior pattern is de- 
termined by the second and third situations 
than by the first; and it is in the second and 
third situations that the child is most likely 
to observe behavior resulting from. racial 
motivation. Furthermore, the elements in- 
volved in the second and third situations 
lie within the child’s comprehension be- 
cause the motivating complexes are likely 
to be relatively simple. When this is true; 
the motivation, as well as the behavior, 
becomes part of his scheme of reference; 
whereas, when it is not true, only the be- 
havior is likely to become part of his scheme, 
of reference, incorporated in deference to 


“the ego-motivated sentiment of self-regard 


or of identification. It is important, then, 
that the child have contacts with persons 


of his own age group if racial motivation is. 


ı2 John E. Anderson, “Genesis of Social Reac- 
tions,” in The Unconscious: A Symposium, ed. C.M. 
Child et al. (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1929). 
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‘to become a well-integrated part of the - 


hierarchy of sentiments.3 

_If we grant that development of racial 
motives is dependent upon contact with in- 
dividuals of the child’s own age index, why 
upon entering school or otherwise entering . 
secondary groups of his own age index is 
there not a sufficient development of racial 
motivation fo lead to normal integration? 
Why must this contact be made within the 
primary group? Racial motivation, develop- 
ing later, may never be able to attain the 
strength of ego-motivation, which is fixed 
at an early date. By the time the child en- 
ters secondary groups, he is already using 
as a scheme of reference a pattern of motive 
complexes which determines the nature of 


has been shown, this pattern is lacking in 
motives of a racial nature. For the only 
child it is a scheme of reference which will 
not ‘be similar to that of the secondary ~ 
group, since we can assume that for the ma- 
jority of the others, whether they have ex- 
isted as a group already or are all being 
thrown together for the first time, a motive 
complex resulting from an integration of 
somato-, allo- (racial-), and ego-motivation 
functions as their scheme of reference. For 
most of the children in this group, contact 
with others of their own age will be a stand- 
ard situation first coped with at an age when 
the development of social behavior is nor- 
mal. Consequently, the basic assumptions of 
the only child are not coincident with those 
of the others in the secondary group. He is 


-not faced with a standard situation. 


The only child finds himself in a position 
very similar to that of. Schuetz’s stranger." 
The child’s usual. system of relevance fails 
him; and, as Schuetz points out concerning 
the stranger, a modification of orientation 
is the prerequisite of any possible adjust- 
ment. This modification requires a degree 


. of abstract reasoning not possible to the 


13 Douglas A. Thom,.Everyday Problems of the 


, Everyday Child (New York: D. Appleton-Century 


Co., 1940), pp. 109-11. 


x4 Alfred Schuetz, “The Stranger,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIX (May, 1944), 499-507. 
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preschool child.’ Consequently, i in his at- 
tempts at adjustment, he may approach his 
problem through the field of motor activity 
‘(there is some evidence that this is more 
usual for the male) or by trial and error of 
ideas. In this manner he may (and evidently 
does) make an apparent adjustment. That 
it is only apparent is evidenced by the ap- 


. pearance of neurasthenic symptoms. His 


adjustment is not basic because he is not 
possessed of the ability voluntarily to shift 
from one aspect of a situation to another, as 
he must do to modify his interpretation of 
those sentiments peculiar to his scheme. of 
reference. His apparent social adjustment, 
then, does not signify a development of 
racia] motives and an integration of these 
‘with ego- and somato-motives toward the 
common goals of his various activities, eith- 
er within or external to the group, but a 
repression of incompatible ego-motives ‘and 
an assumption of the activities and manners 
growing for other group members out of 
racial motivations. This repression is at the 
source of the personality disorder indicated 
by his neurasthenic symptoms. 


CONCLUSION 


` 


While the development of neurasthenic 
symptoms in only children whose social ad- 
justment has apparently been normal may 


15 See E. Terry Prothro, “Egocentricity and Ab- 
straction in Children and Aments,” American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, XLI, No. 1 eis 1943), 
66-67. 
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not in itself pose a major social problem,.the 
forces involved in the development of these 
symptoms are basic to what can become a 
major social problem in the near future. 

It is generally assumed that in our post- 
war society in America the one- or two- 


child family and the day nursery for the 


preschool child will increase.‘ While this 
increase of the day nursery with its socializ- 
ing ‘influence is spreading, there will be a 
period during which a number of children 
will not attend these nurseries. These chil- 


dren who do not attend nursery school will © 


at school age be confronted with an adjust- 
ment problem similar in many respects to 
that of the only child of the present and of 
our immediate past. Their problem, like 


‘that of today’s only child, will be adjust- 


ment to a secondary group whose members 
are activated by a scheme of’ reference not 
theirs." The child of preschool or early 
school age whose behavior derives from a 
scheme of reference unlike that of members 
of the secondary group is faced with a prob- 
lem he cannot solve; and either social mal- 
adjustment or the development of personali- 
ty disorders may be expected. 

If the conditions producing such a prob- 
lem be understood, both its social and its 
personal force may be mitigated. 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 
` 16 Burgess, loc. cit. 


7 For a lay view see Franklin P. Adams, Nods 
and Becks (New York: Whittlesey House [McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.], 1944), p. 27. 
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` HOME ENVIRONMENT IN AMERICAN CITIES 


H. H. REMMERS AND W. A. KERR 


ABSTRACT . 


The home environment—cultural, aesthetic, and economic—of 16,445 eighth-grade children in 42 cities 
in 20 states was measured by means of the American Home Scale. The cities chosen were approximately 
equally spaced on Thorndike’s G scale. Averages and standard deviations are reported. Correlations of city. 
averages with Thorndike’s G (goodness of living), I (income), and P (personality) indices yield low or sub- 
stantially zero values. Thus, the American Home Scale has higher face validity and is 4 more direct and 
valid measure of poe of living, functional i income, and personal factors than the Thorndike scales, 


I, THE PROBLEM 
The American’ Home Scale? has been de- 


signed to measure cultural, aesthetic, and . 


economic aspects of the home. Its construc- 
tion has been described elsewhere? The 
present study was undertaken to investi- 
gate home environment for a representa- 
tive sample of American cities, as measured 
by the American Home Scale with respect 
to (x) individual pupil variation, (2) varia- 


tion in individual schools, (3) variation in ° 


cities, and (4) relationship’ with important 
measures of „general goddness of life for 
good people” in American cities, as ob- 
tained by Thorndike. 


I. THE SAMPLE OF 42 CITIES? 


In 1939 Thorndike published his study of 
American cities,4 in which are described his 
measures labeled “G,” “I,” and “P,” for 

“goodness of living for good people” in a 
community, income, and ‘personality: fac- 
tors, respectively. From the list of 310 cities 
measured in terms of Thorndike’s G, 5o cit- 
ies were chosen in such a way as to be repre- 
sentative of the entire list of cities. That is, 
they were chosen in such a way as to be ap- 
proximately equally spaced along Thorn- 

` 1 W. A. Kerr and H, H. Remmers, The American 


Home Scale: Preliminary Manual (Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1942). 
aW. A. Kerr, “The measurement of Home En- 
_ vironment and Its Relationship with Other Vari- 
ables,” Further Studies in Attitudes, Ser. V (“Studies 
in Higher Education,” Vol. XLV) (Division of Edu- 
cational Reference, Purdue University, June, 1942). 
3 This study was supported in part by a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. 
+E. L. Thorndike, Your City (New York: ‘Har- 
court Brace & Co., 1939). : 


dike’s G scale. A letter was ien | 
to the superintendent of schools in each of 
these cities, briefly explaining the proposed 
research and inviting him to .participate, 
with the understanding that all costs were 


-to be borne by the investigators from funds 


granted by the Purdue Research Founda- - 


tion and the American Social Science 'Re- 
search Council. 

A ‘few superintendents of schools de- 
clined to participate in the research project, 
and for these a city on the G scale was chos- 
en which was as'near as’ possible on the 
Thorndike G- scale to the one originally 


chosen. When a list of so cities had thus 


been obtained in which the superintendents 


‘of schools were willing to participate in the 


project, detailed instructions were sent them 
for the collection of the data. 

When the American Home Scales,’ prop- 
erly filled out, had all been returned, it was 
found necessary to eliminate from the total 
sample of 5o cities 8 cities for which there 


` was internal evidence of unrepresentative- 


ness of the sample. Hence, only 42 cities 
were finally retained for the main study. ° 

Eighth-grade pupils were chosen for the 
measurements for the following reasons: 

1. Few, if any, of the pupils drop out of 
school before the ninth grade. 

2. At the eighth-grade level no vocabu- 
lary or reading difficulty is involved in the 
administration of the American Home 
Scale. 

3. A better Haider: of | 
areas within a given city would be obtained 
from a sampling of grade, children than 
froma sampling of senior high school pupils, 


5 Kerr and Remmers, op. cit. 
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Were we to repeat the study, we should 
choose the sixth grade, rather than the 
eighth grade, in order to get a still more pre- 
cise indication of sociological areas. These 
are probably better indicated in the larger 
cities in our sample than they are in the 
smaller cities, since these larger cities have 
several different schools containing eighth- 
grade pupils even if the administrative or- 
ganization is the 6-3-3 plan. We have since 
found that administration of the scale in the 
sixth grade is perfectly feasible® Where 
separate junior high schools exist, the sixth 
grade is uniformly found in “neighborhood” 
schools, which give a much mote precise 
definition of the sociological areas than 
measurement of the eighth grade, since in 
the junior high school pupils are likely to be 
drawn from widely different areas. 


Ill. HOME ENVIRONMENT IN 42 CITIES 


A list of the 42 cities measured, together 


with their G, P, and I scores reported in 
Thorndike’s Your City, the average Ameri- 
-can Home Scale score, and the variability of 
home environment as measured by the 
standard deviation, is given in Table ı. The 
total number of pupils measured in the 42 
cities was 16,455, or an BYETRES of 392 per 
city. 

It is interesting to note that Muncie, 
Indiana, chosen by the Lynds as a typical 
American ‘city for intensive sociological 
study in Middletown and Middletown in 
Transition, has an average American Home 
Scale score that differs insignificantly from 


the average of all averages—33.32 and 32.19, 


respectively, a difference of only 1.13. 

A matter of considerable interest is, of 
course, the, relationship between G, as 
measured by Thorndike, and the average 
city scores on the American Home Scale. 
Similar interest attaches to the correlations 
between average home environment and P 
(personality factors) and I (income), as de- 
fined by Thorndike. 


6H, H. Remmers, “Measured Aspects of the 
Richmond, Indiana, Schools” (unpublished). This 


was one section of a school survey of Richmond, . 


Indiana, carried out in 1942 by the Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology : of Purdue 
University for the Richmond School Board. 
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The correlation for the 42 cities between 
G änd average home-environment scores 
was found to be.+.34 +.08. While this is re- 
liably greater than a correlation of zero, it 
indicates absence of any marked corre- 
spondence between the two sets of measures. 
If we assume the reliabilities of the two 
measures to be of the order of .g, the esti- 
mated true correlation would be of the order 
of .4. This means that, if both factors were 
perfectly measured, only approximately 23 
per cent of the variance in the G would be 
attributable to the home-environment score. 


. In terms of the fallible measures actually. 


used, this percentage is only about 19. 

This raises the interesting and funda- 
mentally important question as to which of 
the two measures—Thorndike’s G or aver- 
age score on the American Home Environ- 
ment Scale—is the more valid measure of 
“goodness of living.” Thorndike’s G scale 
is made of thirty-seven items, of which the 
following ten may serve as illustrative 
examples. 


Infant death rate (reversed) 

Per capita deaths from appendicitis (re- 
versed) 

Per capita public expenditures for schools 

Per capita public expenditures for textbooks 
and supplies 

Per capita public park acreage 

Percentage of girls, ten to fourteen years old; 
gainfully employed (reversed) ` 

Per capita support of the Y.M.C.A. 

Per capita domestic installations of elec- 
tricity 

Per capita deaths from automobile accidents 
(reversed) 

Value of public property minus public debt 


On thé face of the items, it would seem 
that they might very well vary widely, inde- 
pendent of the quality of the homes in the 
city, as measured by such an instrument as 
the American Home Scale. Per capita deaths 
from appendicitis, per capita support of the 
Y.M.C.A., and the like have not, on their — 
face at least, any close and obvious connec- 
tion with such things as the number of books 
in homes, membership in various types of 
organizations, whether or not the family 


takes an annual vacation, and the like. In 


connection with annual vacations, it should 
be pointed out that our data were collected 
as of before Pearl Harbor. — 

. In general, it can be said that goodness of 
living for the individual is much more closely 
associated with the individual home than it 
is with the kind of index of the city repre- 
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In response to an invitation to comment 
on the present paper, Dr. Thorndike, in a 
personal letter, writes in part as follows: 


I think the low correlations with G, I, and P 
are perhaps caused by the imperfect correlation 
between your score from pupils’ replies and the 
score that would be obtained if you and Dr. 


sented by G. 


i 


TABLE 1 ` 
DATA FROM 42 CITIES ' 








STATE AND CITY 





AMERICAN Home SCALE 


THORNDIKE’s MEASURES 





Standard 





Mobile............. 
California, Fresno.......... Se 
Long Beach...,.... 

San Jose.......... 

Colorado, Pueblo............. 
Connecticut, Stamford........ 
Ilinois, Aurora. o.i. 
Oak Park............ 

Quincy... ose eee 
Indiana, Muncie.........5.., 
Richmond........... 
Kentucky, Lexington......... 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge...... 7 
Shreveport......... 
Massachusetts, Brockton...... 
Chicopee...... 
Fitchburg..... 

Michigan, Muskegon......... 
Port Huron........ 

North Carolina, Winston-Salem 
New Jersey, Bloomfield....... 
Elizabeth........ 


Jamestown........ 

Ohio, Steubenville............ 
Youngstown........... 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. fess 


Bley nen: 

: Hazeltown...... 
Rhode Island, Providence..... 
Texas, Beaumont............ 


West Virginia, Huntingten.... 


Wisconsin, Green Bay........ 
Kenosha.........: 


* The arithmetic mean. 























* 

Average” . Deviationf I P 
RER, . 37.10 10.24 —18 =g | 25 
rr 33.18; 10.40 —16 — 8 — 22 
ieee hes 30.30 10.68 9 6 6 
DE A 34.02 12.20 15 10 7 
reine 132.70 10.52, 13 6 7” 
ETEA 31.62 10.76 -ı|-9|-ı 
Ei 30.18 11.04 5 14 I 
BE RT 35.38 9.48- -5 4 ir 
Shes 44.30 8.92 18 39 22 
nen 31.42 10.72 -5 1-35 5 
Stee iota 33.32 10.56 — 2 _ 3 5 
ee 29.90- 11.50 41-3 4. 
EIER 30.86 10.44 ° -13 2 — 20 
E . 32.58 ‘10.52 -9 |-5 {| -ro 
See afer 33.02 10.56 —16 -3 | 19 
epi AERE 31.82 9.60 o o 6 
TEN ‚27.78 8.36 -9 |-7 -4 
EREE 30.70 10.08 — 2 —4 Ai 
Bikes. ss 33.42 8.96 6 o II 
FREE EEE 33.66. 9.48 4 | -ı 10 
sie 30.46 13.16 | —17 | -ıo | —22 
nee 37.34 9.60 9 12 3 
ne 30.10 9.44 "o I0 — ô 
Be Pade set 35.50 0.028, een | 
FRE 29.98 9.48 -4 21-35 
TER ER 32.46 9.96 6 -3 7 
mina ahs end 33.94 9.40 6 4 I 
ER 29.66 8.40 — 2 7 — 8 
ETA , 30.18 9.28 4 6 =g 
ESAE 33.18 10.88 — ó -2|-3 
ER 31.54 11.00 2 6 — 2 
EEE 32.18 8.84 o —4 4 
anges eet 29.54 : 8.64 4 I 2 
bys nee Saeed 27.86 9.32 = i — 9 3 
EEE 28.82 9.52 — 3 3 — 4 
EEE 34.10 ° 10.76 —ıı -5 —12 
TENTE 31.06 11.80. —12 8 — 22 
held 2 30.02 10.64 — 5 I — 9 
PEN 32.58 9.92 5 — 2 Ir 
PEATA 33-70 8.20 4 3 8 
EEE 32.38 9.68 7 I 8 
seal es 31.10 9.28 "I - 5 9 
eteduhes 32.19 10.86 VEREIN: A EEES 





t The standard deviation of individual pupil scores. 
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status in ave hundred ‘homes in each o! the 
fifty cities. _ 

The correlations between the ine from 
children’s reports and the real status of homes 
- within one city may well be very different from 
that for different communities. 


The method of validation suggested in 
the first paragraph of Dr. Thorndike’s letter 
is one of several methods that-were used in 
the original construction and evaluation of 
the American Home Scale. The following 
quotation describes in substance the experi- 
ment in question. 


A reply to “Do the respondents answer the 
' questions truthfully or do they systematically 
‘ falsify or distort their answers?” is brought out 
directly in the form of another coefficient of 
validity in the following experiment. The col- 
ored university women’s organization in the 
administration city volunteered to make per- 
sonal calls upon a sampling of the homes repre- 
sented by the 202 scales which were marked by 
Roosevelt High-School seniors; these home- 
callers were instructed to go in each home, ob- 


serve the home, interview a parent, and, while 


still in the home, fill out one of the home scales. 
The correlation between these 21 Negro home- 
call scores and 21 group administration’ scores 
is .g15 +.01; this validity coefficient is -an 
underestimate in that it is not corrected for 
either restricted range or for attenuation in 
. criterion (home-call) scores.? 


In the light of the evidence and the rela- 
tively objective nature of the items in the 
` American Home Scale we must conclude 
that Thorndike’s G and the American Home 
Scale measure different and largely inde- 
pendent factors. 

Both measures doubtless have validity 
in different degrees for different purposes of 
social scientists or society in general. 

The matter of possible lack of reliability 
of the two measures has already been men- 
tioned, but this will account for relatively 
little of the absence of correlation. One fur- 
ther consideration that should be mentioned 


is the interval of time between the taking of ` 


the two sets of measurements. Thorndike’s 
data were presumably collected about 1938, 
while the American Home Scale was ad- 


7 Kerr, op, cit., p. 30. 
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ministered late in 1941 or early in 1942. It is 
unlikely that striking changes in the various 
items in Thorndike’s G would have oc- 
curred during the two- or three-year interval 
in question. 

The correlation between average home 
environment scores and Thorndike’s I (in- 
come) score for our 42 cities was —o.12 
+0.15. The relationship here is obviously. 
substantially zero. This may seem some- 
what surprising in the light of the reflection 
that the American Home Scale score is un- 
doubtedly ‘very substantially related to 
family income. Thorndike’s I is made up of 
nine items differentially weighted.’ It con- 
tains such items as the per capita number 
of income tax returns of $2,500 or more 
(average of 1930 and 1931), the per capita 
number of income tax returns exceeding 
$5,000 (estimated from the data for coun- 
ties), the average salary of high-school 


‘teachers plus average salary of elementary- 


school teachers, and the per capita sales in 
retail, cigar, and drug stores. Again it would 
appear that there is no necessary relation be- 
tween such items and the kinds of items in 
the American Home Scale. 

It is interesting to note that the correla- 
tion between Thorndike’s G and I indices 
for the 42 cities is 0.99 + 0.02. Evidently, 
whatever quality of living is measured by 
G is also measured by I, and conversely. 

The correlation between the average 
home-environment score and Thorndike’s 
P (personal qualities of a population) for 
our sample of 42 cities turned out to be + 
0.16 +£0.15. Here, again, the impressive 
fact is the absence of relationship. The P 
index is made up of eleven items, differ- 
entially weighted. Sample items are: per 
capita number of graduates from public 
high schools in 1934, per capita circulation. 
of public libraries, per capita number of 
telephones, and per capita number deaths 
from syphilis (reversed). 

Neither here nor in the absence of corre- ; 
lation between average home-environment 
scores and I is the lack of reliability any ma- 


8 Thorndike, of. cit., pp. 191-93. 
9 Ibid., pp. 194-97. 
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jor factor in the absence of correlation. It 
must be concluded that, whatever personal 
qualities enter into the selection, equipment, 
and operation of a home—and these seem to 
us socially highly important—they are not 
related to the over-all index of personal 
qualities as defined by Thorndike’s P index. 
In actual fact, the two factors measured are 
substantially independent of each other; 
i.e two fundamentally different things are 
being measured. The question of validity is 
here raised even more sharply than it is in 


connection with G and American Home © 


Scale scores. 
The words “average” and “per capita” 
in Thorndike’s items may, in part or in toto, 
contain the explanation for the observed 
absence of relationship. Such an average 
as is implied in the concept of per capita 
wealth, for example, can be and frequently 
is seriously misleading for the statistically 
naive. The annual per capita income of 
Americans before the war (1935-38) was 
about $600, but only about 15 per cent of 
Americans had incomes in this amount or 
above.*° The arithmetic mean which is used 
in computing per capita income is, of course, 


increased by the relatively few large in-- 


comes. The average actually describes very 
few individuals, and most of the population 
is well below the average. The median or 
modal (most frequent) income would be 
much more descriptive in this sense. 

- A further possible explanation lies in the 
fact that there may be a considerable gap 
between the attitudes of the citizenry of a 
city toward what is desirable in the way of 
civic betterment and what is actually 
‘achieved through a given set of lccal offi- 
cials, The effects of political machines; for 
example, as actual and potential factors in 
the stultification of community aspirations 
are too well known to require documenta- 

‘ tion here. a 


1° National Resources Commission, Consumer In- 
comes in the United States: Their Distribution in 


1935-36 (Washington: U.S. Government, Printing. 


: Office, Washington, D.C.); Simon Kuznets, National 
Income and Its Composition, 1919-1938 (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1941), P. 153. 
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_ Whatever may be the causes of the lack | 
of correspondence between measures of P 


and American Home Scale scores, it cannot 
be gainsaid that direct measurement of 


- home environment is a more valid index of 


personal qualities of a citizenry than are the 
kinds of sums and averages included in 
Thorndike’s P. The books in the home will © 
more surely: characterize John Doe than 
will those in the city library. The aesthetic 
and cultural characteristics of the individual 
home are more directly and truly the reflec- 
tion of personal qualities than are such 


` things as “per capita number of homes 


» 6 


owned,” “per capita number of male den- ` 
tists divided by number of male’ lawyers,” 
and “per capita number of deaths from 
homicide. (reversed).” The American Home . 
Scale is, therefore, the more valid measure of 
personal qualities of the population of a city. 
In summary, the measurement of 16,455 
eighth-grade pupils in 42 different cities by 
means of the American Home Scale and 


‚study of the averages of cities related to 


Thorndike’s G, P, and I indices for cities 
support the following conclusions. i 

1. There is considerable variation among 
cities, as measured by the average American ' 
Home Scale score. The range of these aver- 
ages was from 27.78 to 44.30. This range 
represents nearly two standard deviations 
of individual home scores. 

2. There is a reliable but low correlation 
between the average American Home Scale 
score of cities and Thorndike’s G. The two 
mieasures have about one-fifth communality 
in what they measure. 

3. There is substantially zero relation- 
ship between average American Home 
Scale scores of cities and Thorndike’s meas- 
ures of personal factors (P) and income (1). 

4. We believe that the American Home 
Scale has a higher face validity and is a 
more direct and valid measure of goodness 
of living, personal factors, and functional 
income. than is the measure constructed by 
Thorndike. 
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Georg Siia, the philosopher and soci- 
ologist, is usually considered the founder of 

. “formal” sociology—the analysis of social 
. processes such. as competition and conflict, 


‘; Subordination and superordination. His crit- 


" iċs have repeatedly observed that he did not 


“=; develop a rigid system of sociology. This 


“. criticism points to the fact that Simmel’s 
' interest is by no means limited to the estab- 
‘lishment of sociology as a special discipline 
within the social sciences..A glance at Sim- 
mel’s bibliography shows that, within the 
realm of his sociological endeavor, he paid 
attention to two additional and, to him, 
equally important fields of interest, namely, 
the effect of our modern economic and social 
structure on human personality and be- 
havior and the analysis of contemporary so- 
cial problems. A high level of sensitivity 
and insight combined with a thorough 
_ knowledge of the structure of modern so- 
ciety created many hypotheses that merit 


being tested by the use of methods which - 


have been developed since Simmel’s death. 
The bibliography presented here was 
originally prepared for a study of the in- 
tellectual development of Simmel, a plan 
_ which had to be abandoned. The bibliog- 
_ raphy is divided into three parts: (A) books, 
papers, and essays by Georg Simmel; (B) 
anonymous articles attributed to Simmel; 
and (C) books and articles about Simmel. 
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1910. “Philosophie de Abenteuers, 2 
Der Tag, Nr. 130, 7. Juni 1910; Nr. 
131, 8. Juni 1910. 


ıgıo. “Soziologie der Mahlzeit,” Ber: 


liner Tageblatt, Nr. 514 (Der Zeitgeist, 
Nr. 41), 10. Oktober rgro. 


1910. “Soziologie der Geselligkeit: Vor- 
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in Frankfurt, 19. Oktober ı9r0” (see 


': No. 156 below), Frankfurter Zeitung, 
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1911. Haupiprobleme der Philosophie. 
2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1911. 
r911. Einleitung in die Moralwissen- 
schaft. 3. Aufl., 2. anastat. Neudruck. 
Stuttgart und Berlin, rorz. 
ıgıı. “Das Problem der religiösen 


Lage,” Weltanschauung, Philosophie 


und Religion in Darstellungen, ed. Max 


"Frischeisen-Köhler (Berlin), S. 329-40. 
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S. 1-16. 

torr. “Weibliche Kultur,” Archiv für 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 
XXXIII, 1-36. 

torr. “Der Begriff und die Tragödie 
der Kultur,” Logos, IL (1911-12), 1-25. 
1917. “Das Relative und das Absolute 
im Geschlechter-Problem,” | Frauen- 
Zukunft (München), II, 157-72, 253- 
65. 

1912. Die Religion. 2.. veränd. und 
verm. Aufl. Frankfurt/M., 1912. 
1912. “Die Wahrheit und das Indivi- 
duum. Aus einem Goethebuch,” Logos, 
II (1912), 15-28. 

1912. “Goethes Individualismus,” ibid., 
S. 251-74. 
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. 1912. “Der Schauspieler und die Wirk- 
. lichkeit,” Berliner Tageblatt, Nr. 11, À 


7. Januar 1912. 
“Goethes Rechenschaft,” Der 
Tag, Nr. 63/29, 4. Februar 1912. 


. 1912. “Das Verhältnis von Leben und 


Schaffen bei Goethe,” ibid., Nr. 150/69, 


22. März 1912; Nr. 152/70, 23. März - 


1912. 
ı912. “Frankfurter Universität und 
Gelehrtenwelt: Eine Umfrage bei 


deutschen Hochschullehrern,” Frank- 
furter Nachrichten, 24. März 1912. . 
1912. “Goethes Liebe,” Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Nr. 200, 21. Juli 1912. 
“Polarität und Gleichgewicht 
bei Goethe,” Vossische Zeitung, Nr. 
478, 19. September 1912. 


1690: 1912. “Goethe und die Frauen,” Ost- 


see-Zeitung (Stettin), Nr. 457, 28. Sep- 
tember 1912. 


169b. 1912. “Goethe und die Frauen,” Pots- 


170. 


171. 


damer Tageszeitung, Nr. 235, 5. Okto- 
ber 1912. 

1912. “Die Stetigkeit in Goethes Welt- 
bild,” Der Tag, Nr. 515/237, 9. Okto- 
ber 1912. 

1912. “Probleme der Gegenwart. V. 
Ueber einige gegenwärtige Probleme 
der Philosophie,” Vossische Zeitung, 
Nr. 588, 17. November 1912. 


.:1912. Mélanges de philosophie relati- 


viste: contribution à la culture philoso- 
phique. Paris, 1912. _ 


. 1913. Goethe. Leipzig, 1913. 
. 1913. Kant: Sechzehn Vorlesungen ge- 


halten an der Berliner Universität. 3. 


- erweit. Aufl. München und Leipzig, 


6. 1913. 


1913.. 


. 1913. Hauptprobleme der Philosophie. 


3. Aufl. Leipzig, 1913. 
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| NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Historical Association.— 
The Historical.Service Board of the Ameri- 


can Historical Association announces that ` 


the pamphlets on current questions which 


it has prepared for the Army and Navy are ` 


_ now on sale to the public through the, Su- 

perintendent of Documents, at fifteen cents 
each. The pamphlets, written’ by ‘experts, 
are intended to guide discussion. Titles of 
interest to sociologists include: What Is 
Propaganda?; Will There Be Werk for AUP; 
Can War Marriages Be Made Tc Work?; Do 
` You Want Your Wife To Work after the 

War?; What Will Your Town Be Like?; 
. Shall I Go Back to School? l 


University of Chicago—Joseph Lohman, 
who has been with the Department of Soci- 
ology since 1939, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as chairman of the department of so- 
ciology and public welfare at the American 
University. 

The American Book Company announces 


the publication of The Family: From Insti- 


tution..to Companionship by Ernest W. 
Burgess and Harvey Locke. 


Miss Josephine Williams, a graduate stu- 
dert in the Department ‘of Sociology, has 
won one of the Pi Lambda Theta awards for 
research on the professional problems of 
. women. Her manuscript was'on “Lay ‘Atti- 

i tudes toward Women Physicians.” i 


Troti Livre de Sheiolofia e Politica. de 
São Paulo (Brezil).—Editora Nacional of 
'Säo Paulo has published Brancos € pretos na 
Bahia: estudo de contacto racial by Donald 
Pierson. This book is an augmented edition 
in Portuguese of the author’s analysis’of the 
Brazilian racial situation which was pub- 
lished in 1942 by the University of Chicago 
Press under the title Negroes in Brazil. 


Florida State College for Women.— During 
the past year the college has received a col- 


lection of relics and artifacts of Inca and 


‚other pre-American cultures from Mr. and 


Mrs, John V. Carter, of Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. 

Caroline Blue taught case work at the 
University. of Alabama during the summer. 
term. : 

Paul W. Shankweiler is completing his 
study of the Reford Prison Farm. 


Hofstra College-—Joseph S. Roucek was — 
visiting professor of social’ sciences'in San 
Diego State College, San Francisco State 
College, and Occidental during the summer. 
At New York University this fall he is offer- 
ing a special course on the minorities in the 
United States and in the spring a course on 
Europe’s minorities. 


Indiana. University Harvey Locke, a 
member of the sociology department since 
1936, has resigned to accept an associate 
professorship at the University of Southern 
California. 

Paul Campisi,- who was recently ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology, is on leave 
in Italy where he is teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Florence. 


Journal of Legal and Political Sociology.— 
Georges Gurvitch is continuing as editor 
but is at present dividing his time between 
France and the United States. The assistant 
editors ` are: Alexander’ E. Ginsberg, of 
Alexandria, ' Virginia, member of the .New 
York Bar Association; Max M. Laserson, of 
Columbia University; and Paul W. Tapes 
of Queens College. 


Journal of Social Issues-—The Journal 
notes with interest-the establishment of the 
Journal of Social Issues, now in its second 
number. It is published quarterly by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, which is affiliated with the 
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i; 


i 


American Psychological Association, and 
the editor is Ronald Lippitt. This new maga- 


zine aims at being of more popular interest. 


than the professional publications. The first 
two issues, edited by Gene Weltfish, are de- 
voted to case studies of racial and religious 
prejudice, followed by discussions by Gard- 
ner Murphy, Margaret Mead, Bingham. Dai, 


Kurt Lewin, and others, The next two issues. 


will be devoted to problems of bureaucracy, 
labor, and management. . 


University of Kansas.—Esther E. Twenté 
has been promoted from an assistant pro- 
fessorship to an associate “professorship in in 
sociology and social work. 


Le Muste Social, Paris—The Journal is 


happy to have received its first postwar 
communication from France—a letter from 
Professor André Siegfried, president of the 
Musée Social and, with it, a 1945 issue of Les 


Cahiers du Musée Social on “Les Problèmes ' 


du logement familial.” This number is de- 
voted to past and present housing problems 
in France. Future issues are to be symposia 
on the subjects of hygiene and urbanism, 
social problems of agriculture, and the social 
education of-the French nation. 


Michigan State College.—At the request 
of the War Department, Charles P. Loomis 
has been granted a leave of absence from. 


his position as head of the department of 


sociology and anthropology in order to carry 
out a special assignment in Europe. During 
his absence C. R. Hoffer, associate professor 
of sociology, will be acting head of the de- 
partment. 


' Solon Kimball, who has been head of the 


section on Community Organization and ` 


Activities, .War Relocation. Authority, 
Washington, D.C., since July, 1942, has 
been appointed associate professor of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. His appointment in- 
cludes part-time research in the section of 
sociology of the Aal a 
Station. - . 


NEWS AND NOTES 


£ j RTA € ~ ‘ 


- University.of M innesola.- Lowry Nelson 


is on leave during the year 1945-46 asrural 
sociologist in the Foreign Service Auxiliary - 
of the. State Department to study rural life ` 


in Haiti and the Dominican Republic with 
special attention to population distribution 


and trends, level of living, and tenure rela-' 
tionships, rural. u? organization 


and institutions. 

Vernon ‘Davies, recently. an instructor in 
sociology. at the University of Arkansas, has 
been appointed for the academic year 1945- 
46 as lecturer in. un 


` University of Missouri: ae Mook, 


formerly. at the American University, Wash- i 


ington, D.C., has accepted an appointment 
as associate professor. of sociology and an- 
thropology. | 

Noel P. Gist; who has served as. visiting 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin, has returned to his ‘duties as. 
associate professor of sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—C. Horace. 


Hamilton, director of the department of 


. rural sociology, is on leave. He is at present - 


the director of sociological research for the 
Commission on Hospital Care, his current 


work being the analysis of facts of popula-' 


tion economics and geography which bear 


on the present and future need for ‘hospital. 
. services, ; particularly i in riral areas. 


Ohio State Dias — Kurt Wolfe as 


resigned from Earlham College to join the’ 
department of ED at Ohio: Siate In 
versity. 7 


Prévidonce College pee. Vincent : c. 


Dore, O.P., head ‘of the’ sociology depäit... 


ment since’ 1931, has been appointed dean of 
Providence ‘College. The first alumnus to 
hold: ‘the post, he succeeds the late Rev: 


Arthur H. Chandler, O.P., dean from 1930 ° 


until his-death on June 29. 

Father Dore,. who was elected a een 
of the American Arbitration Association last: 
year, is. currently chairman ‘of the Rhode 
Island Minimum Wage Board for Restau- 
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rants. He has also assisted the Rhode Island 
Department of Labor as'a public member of 
‘ the Rhode Island Minimum Wage Retail 
Board. From 1941 until this year he was di- 


. rector of the Providence Civilian Defense 


Council’s information division. He succeeds 
the late Dean Chandler as the college’s rep- 
resentative on the executive board of the 
Rhode Island Veterans’ Guidance Center. 
He is a public panel member of the New Eng- 
land rela National War Labor Board. 


Smith College—Frank Hanki ins left in 
July to be an instructor for one semester in 
„an Army unit in France but expects to re- 
turn in January for his final semester of 
teaching before his retirement in June, 1946. 

In the interim Gladys Bryscn, who has 
been teaching sociology in the summer ses- 
- sion of the University of California, is acting 
chairman.of the department. 

Henry Pratt, Fairchild, who has just re- 
tired from New York University, is a visiting 
professor. 

Adelaide Cromwell Hill, Smith 1940, now 
a Ph.D. candidate at Radcliffe as a Rosen- 
wald Fellow, is joining the staff as instruc- 
tor. 


University of Southern California —Har- 
vey Locke, appointed associate professor of 
sociology, comes’ to the department: this 
autumn. from the University of Indiana. 


Emory S. ‘Bogardus has beer: appointed . 


dean of the Graduate School and director of 
research. He will continue as chairman of the 
department of sociology and as editor of 


Sociology and Social Research, but he has re- ` 


linquished the position of university editor. 

George B. Mangold, retired under the 
University Retirement Program from full- 
time staff membership, will continue to offer 
a limited number of specialized courses. Dr. 
Mangold has been with the University since 
1928. 

Erle F. Young will return to the univers- 
ity for the first semester, Which begins in 


' November. 


University of Texas—Harry E. Moore 
has been promoted .to associate professor. 

Rex D. Hopper taught in the summer ses- 
sion of the National University of Mexico. 

Milton A. Maxwell, instructor in the de- 
partment for the last two years, has ac- 
cepted a position at Washington State Col- 
lege for the coming year. 

Visiting instructors in the summer term 
included John H. Burma of Grinnell College, 
who offered courses in applied sociology and 
in race relations, and Floyd Parsons, who 
taught the introductory course. 


University of Utah—The Institute of Law 
Enforcement was held on the campus in 
July under the direction of Arthur L. Beeley, 
dean of the Graduate School of Social Work. 
Among the distinguished speakers were 
Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director in charge 
of the Training and Inspection Division of 
the F.B.L; E. P. Coffey, head of the F.B.I. 
laboratory; James V. Bennett, director of 
the Bureau of Prisons, United States De- 
partment of Justice; Alice Scott Nutt, as- 
sistant to the director of the Social Service 
Division of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor; Ruth 
M. Bartlett, regional child welfare consult- 


ant for the United States Children’s Bureau - 


in Denver; Will C. Turnbladh, director of 
the Western Office of the National Proba- 
tion Association with offices,in San Fran- 
cisco; and Miles N. Pike, United States at- 
torney for the District of Nevada. 


Vanderbilt University—Marshall Clinard 
has accepted an äppointiment as associate 
professor. 


Western Reserve University-——The Uni- 
versity received a grant-in-aid from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1944 for research 
in the contemporary life and cultural insti- 
tutions of northern Ohio, particularly in 
Cleveland, Akron, and Youngstown. W. E. 
Lawrence, associate professor of sociology, is 
working, part time, with James H. Hanford, 


professor of English in the Graduate School, 


in this undertaking. The Foundation’s Divi- 
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sion 1 of the Humanities views the pidiect a as, 


a step in the direction of interpreting the 


„new forces at work in the industrial Middle. 


West,” believing that “Northern Ohio, the 
historic Western Reserve of Connecticut; 
with its roots in the eastern sources of Amer- 
‘ican tradition but with that tradition sub- 
stantially modified by later admixture of 
peoples and cultures, offers an unusual op- 
portunity for this type of inquiry.” 

C. E. Gehlke has been on leave for two 
and a half years as chief of the Wages Sta- 
tistics Section in the Office'of Wage Stabili- 
zation, Fifth Regional War Labor Board, 
Cleveland. Recently released from his pres- 
ent position as associate director of wage 
stabilization, he will be giving instruction in 
the department of sociology during the win- 
ter session. 

Mary C. Schauffler, who was edit: 
tive officer in.charge of recruitment of wor- 
en for war industries in the Cleveland Area 
Office of the War Manpower Commission 
from June, 1943, to September, 1944, has 
returned to duty in the department. . 

_ Anna Belle Tracy has been promoted to 
professor of psychiatric social work. i 

Agnes Schroeder has been promoted to 
professor of medical social work in the 
‘School of Applied Social Sciences. 


Yiddish Scientific Institute (YI vo). —A 
schedule of courses, open to the public, 


which will be given in YIVO’s Research ` 


Training Division and Junior Training Di- 
vision includes many in the fields of lang- 
uage, literature, psychology, and art.. There 
are also courses of particular interest to 
‚social.workers and social scientists. 


Applications for scholarships and fellow- 


ships in the Research Training Division 


may be submitted by persons desiring to- 


enter the field of Jewish social research. 
Registration for the fall term began Sep- 
tember 24 and classes sianted October 8, 


1945. 
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Universiiy of Pennsylvania. — Fhorsten 
Sellin has assumed the chairmanship of the 
department. 


Donald Young has taken up his new ` 


duties as executive director of the Social 
Science Research Council. - 

William Rex Crawford, who for the last 
two years has been cultural attaché in the 
American Embassy, Rio de Janet; returns 
this fall. 

Edward P. iturin formerly of 
Harvard University and until recently 
supervisor of general research in the Immi- 
gration ‘and’ Naturalization Service of the 
United States Department of Justice, has 
been appointed associate professor. He will 
teach courses on population problems and, 
for the time being, will retain a part-time 
connection with-the Immigration: Service: 

Otto Pollak ur: been Amen in- 


structor.. _|- 


, Düma he Tnstitnie:de Com- 


munity Organization and Leadership was’ 


held in June under the joint auspices of the 
college and the New York School of Social 
Work. 
Mts. Eugene Meyer was the chairman of 
the Administrative Committee, which also 


- included Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve and 


Walter W. Petit. The late, Willard Waller 
was director of program. . å 

“ Topics were: “Community: Health” (Dr. 
Leona Baumgartner); “The Social Security 
Program in Your Community” (Catherine 
M. Dunn); “Family Life and the Commu- 
nity” (Mirra Komarovsky); “Meeting the 
Needs of Youth” (Howard Y. McClusky); 
“Group Work and Recreation in the Com- 


munity”, (Arthur L. Swift, Jr.); “Race and 


Intercultural Relations in the Community” 
(Channing H.. Tobias); 
Veteran” (Willard Waller); “Individual and 


“The Returning . 


` 


Group Relations and Adjustments in the | 


Community” (Kimball Young); “Public 
and Private Family Agencies in the Com- 


_ munity” (Morris Zelditch). .. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mainsprings of Civilization: By ELLSWORTH 
HUNTINGTON. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1945. Pp. xli-+660. $4.75. 


This volume is a restatement of’ the environ- 
mental and biological doctrines that the author 


‚ has expounded in numerous previous publica- 


tions. It is “an attempt to analyze the role of 
biological inheritance and physical environ- 
ment in influencing the course of history.” The 


` "book is divided into three unequal parts: there 
' „are two chapters on. “The Background of Civ- 


ilization,” nine on “Heredity,” and nineteen on 
“Physical Environment and Human Activity.” 

The first part of the book presents a vaguely 
animistic’ conception of evolution. The three 
great factors in the evolutionary trend are given 
as biological inheritance, physical environment, 
and cultural endowment. But the author feels 


‚the need for “some sort of evolutionary force” 
_ - to give “a trend in some definite direction.” 


This subjective need is given objective reality. 
as a dimly understood ‘but, deep-seated force 
directing the “general march of progress.” The 
nature or. reality of this force that directs life 
and civilization is not defined or discussed but 
is asserted to be “the basic evolutionary ‘urge 
which is the supreme fact of history.” The prob- 
lem of the book is thus reduced to one of ex- 
plaining how heredity and geographical environ- 


ment have influenced “typical phases of culture: 


development known as civilization.” 

In the second part of the volume the main 
emphasis. falls on the question of innate supe- 
riority and inferiority. The author somewhat re- 
luctantly’and in part disavows: the doctrine of 
racial differences in mental ability. But he finds 
immediate refuge in the doctrine-that, while 
superiority is not associated with a single or a 
few racial features, there’is probably a signifi- 
cant relation between constitutional body types 
and temperamental and intellectual traits. The 
essential racial doctrine thus suffers only verbal 
modification. Each race contains many physical 
and mental, types, some of which, ‘given ‘the 
right physical and cultural environment are 


. able to rise to a high level. Differences in. “hu- 


man quality” from place to place and time to 


time are'not, in general, cultural or environ- 
mental; they represent innate differences in 
temperament, intelligence, and vigor. The Pur- 
itans, the Junkers and Nazis, the Jews, the Ice- 
landers, the Irish, and others cited as supe- 
rior groups built up in the process of selective 
migration. The author neglects to show that the 
concrete groups he cites as innately superior are 
predominantly endomorphs, mesomorphs, or ec- 
tomorphs, as one would expect from the earlier 
emphasis placed on‘the relation of superiority 
and bodily typés. The author claims to have 
made a major scientific contribution in his dis- 
cussion of “kiths.” It appears, however, that he 
has contributed a word rather than an idea. 
“Strain,” “line,” “race,” “breed,” and other 
terms of the plant and animal breeders seem to 
express the familiar fact that isolated and inbred 
animals and plants often exhibit distinctive 
hereditary marks, and the old eugenic cult made 
much of the same idea in its literature on “fam- 
ily” characteristics. 

The third and major part of the volume maps 
the distribution of “civilization” and shows it 
to be determined, in the main, by, climate; the 
location of natural resources is reported as of 
secondary’ or negligible importance. Various 
chapters dealing with specfic and detailed phe- 
nomena emphasize the direct and indirect cli- 
matic influences in varied types of human and 
social reality. The phenomena that the author 
finds to be dependent on climate in some of its 
varied aspects are numerous and diverse: longev- 
ity, eminence, insanity, crime, tuberculosis, 
etc., aré dependent upon or related to the 
month or season of birth of the individual; men- 
tal: activity, the number of wage-earners, the 
accuracy with which age is reported to census 
enumerators, economic depressions, library cir- 
culation, political revolutions, religious riots in 
India, arrests for violence in New York, the 
production of pig iron, price fluctuations on the 
stock market, the temperature of hell, and 


. many other things are shown to be climatically 


determined or conditioned. Other chapters dis- 
cuss cycles, rhythms, and periodicities, partic- 
ularly as related to sun spots, atmospheric elec- 
tricity,and the ozone content of the atmosphere. 
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It would be easy to dispose of the present 


volume as just another example of the incred- 
ible length to which a noncritical writer of pro- 
found convictions can push a particularistic 
doctrine. But there is something more to be said. 
The author’s failure is not so much his defense 
of an untenable doctrine as his inability to give 
the problem adequate statement and coherent 
treatment. From time to time he asserts ‘that 
“civilization’’—a concept which he: finds “diffi- 
cult to define” and which he confuses with cer- 
tain aspects of culture—is a product of a com- 
plex of factors including the climatic, the bio- 
logical, and the cultural. But.such statements: 
are completely ambiguous: there is no explana- 
tion as. to how the diverse factors interact, .if 
they do; and no statement as to whether 

“civilization” is the product of a relationship 
of factors, the product of an interaction among 
a unique combination of factors operating 
coincidentally or sequentially,.or the product 
of specific factors operating- independently 
.and competitively. The textual discussion 
seems to justify the assumption that the fac- 


tors are conceived as discrete and independ-. 


ently behaving entities. But even at: this 
mechanical level of thought, the author seems 

‚to have no logical. or other critical method 
either for separating climatic from cther influ- 
ences or for evaluating the actual or relative 
significance of any factor in the concrete situa- 
tion. The result is a mode of thought that too 
often takes the following pattern: “Where the 
average length of life is long, few children die in 
infancy,” the average length of life being deter- 
mined by climatic conditions and biological 
traits. 

In general outline the laiks of the differ- 
ent orders of reality are comparatively simple. 
The human animal evolved within a compara- 
tively stable geological framework, and his na- 
ture is a function of that fact. But life-processes 

' are something very different from the physical 
environment in which animals live and to 
which they are subject. The patterns of culture 
are necessarily related to and limited by the 
physical environment and by the nature of the 

‘organism that manipulates that environment. 
But to. attempt to explain civilization and cul- 
ture by climatic and biological facts is to mis- 
conceive the nature = human and social reality. 


- E. B. REUTER 
Fisk University. 


“bourgeoisie” 


‘and scientific men (pp. 
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Politics and. Morals. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 
Translated by SALVATORE J. CASTIGLIONE. 


New York: Hubner & Ra Inc, 1945. Pp. 
v+204. $3.00. ; 


The main questions raised by that oldest and 
greatest of ‘the Italian philosophers of history 
are: “What is liberalism?” “Can it exist in the 
future, and if the answer is in the affirmative, 
then withire what limits?” ‘As in his autobiog- 
raphy and in his former work, History: Its 
Theory and Practice, he shows a marked Hegel- 
ian influence, in denying the possibility of estab- 
lishing’ an empirical or positivistic science, 
which is unrelated to philosophy (p. 50), and in. 
his criticism of unhistorical sociology. In some 
respects, however, he resembles the sequence of: ' 
thinkers which starts with the nominalistic 
Franciscans of the Middle Ages and endures 
with the Neo-Kantianists. Like them, he 


‚ makes a. sharp distinction between scientific’ 


knowledge ‘and judgments about what should | 
be done (pp. 34-35). On this epistemological 
foundation he builds up’ the following socio- 
philosophical system: The State is not a meta- 
physical entity, but rather a series of useful 
actions performed by a group, a synthesis 
of force and consent, indispensable, but limited, 
especially by ethical rules (pp. 3, 5, 8, 16, 26). 
Party ideologies and all theories of equality, 
social contract, and socialism, are false when 
they claim to be of a metaphysical character 
(pp. 19-21, 27, 39-40, 116, 144). The term 
is not a cultural, but rather ` 
a social,; category and includes professional 
156-61, 165-69). _ 
According to him, moreover, the laissez faire’ ` 
theory is not yet refuted and is of increas- 
ing importance in the New World. On the . 
other hand, he’concedes that it is only an em- - 
pirical maxi, Accordingly, there exists a differ- 
erence between economic and cultural liberal- 
ism. The latter consists in the opportunity of 
free decision in keeping with the dignity of men. 
This kind of cultural liberalism is not at all 
bound up with, but is independent of and essen- 
tially more important than, ‘the concepts of 
“bourgeoisie” and “laissez faire.” Accordingly, 
if an antagonism arises between economic and 
cultural liberalism, the latter, ranking higher in 
the hierarchy of’ values, has to predominate, 
and a combination ‘of cultural liberalism with 
planned economy can be, realized (pp.143, 148, 
15T, Bee, 
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Two of these statements are untenable: (1) 
- The limited use of the term “bourgeois,” which 
actually includes the total of a special culture, as 
shown by Sombart and Scheler, and (2) the be- 
lief that laissez faire is unrefuted and that it 
is progressing ‘in the New World, where it actu- 
ally is decreasing. 
Two of these statements are irrefutable and 
of greatest importance at the present time: (1) 
Of primary importance is the establishment of a 
social science which is related to philosophy and 
history. The most completely historicophilo- 
sophically minded people, the Germans, will, at 
‘least temporarily, withdraw from the scene. 
: Accordingly, others will have to do the work, it 
may be'the people of the United States. (2) A 
combination of voluntary and individualistic 
cultural liberalism with planned economy is pos- 
sible and may perhaps be the only way of main- 
taining elements of cultural liberalism in a 
changed world. Western and central Europe 
have now become unimportant; the world center 
is shifting to the countries in and around the 
Pacific Ocean; accordingly, just these may be 
called upon to realize this synthesis of cultural 


liberalism and planned economy. Let us hope , 


that the United States may play a major role in 

effecting this synthesis. 

„ PAUL HoNIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College: 


Where Do People Take Their Troubles? By LEE 
R. STEINER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1945. Pp. xili+265. $3.00. 

The troubled rich buy help from psychoan- 
alysts; the poor may be given psyckiatric serv- 
ices. The rest of the world supports an unbe- 
lievable body of professional comforters. Some 
are honest, but many are quacks. 

Lee Steiner, a psychiatric social worker form- 
erly attached to the Institute for Javenile Re- 
search, discovered that the perplexed and un- 
happy in Chicago, when they have no one 
to advise them, turn to the dubious, ill-assort- 
ed exotics who are classified as “psycholo- 
_ gists” in the city telephone directory. She 
had herself so listed and was immediately 
called upon by all manner of people seriously 
troubled about money, love, in-laws, halluci- 
nations, alcoholism, or, drug addiction. This 
convinced her that there is a ripe market, 
which is being vigorously exploited.. There- 
upon she went to New York and called upon 
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every purveyor of moral guidance she could 
find. - 

She set before them a fictitious dilemma, igi 
which every one of them promised, for a fee, the 
“right” solution, be it through numerology, 
astrology, spiritualism, hypnotism, or “common 
sense” dramatized on the radio or in a news- 
paper column. As her problem was always the 
same, the “psychologists” unwittingly exposed 
themselves by their ludicrously contradictory 
answers. 

The author makes some interesting general- 
izations. People join the Lonely Hearts Clubs 
with the object of money, not matrimony. Be- 
reavement brings people to the spiritualists, but 
soon the mourner is induced to take counsel 
with the spirits on every sort of problem—and 
the medium enjoys a steady income. Many of 
the “psychologists” have made a good thing out 
of the war—one New York quack charges a dol- 
lar a week to keep soldiers from going overseas 
through the invocation of the occult; he had a 
file of 132 such clients. Forward-looking seers 
are already counting upon selling matrimonial 
and financial advice to discharged G.I.’s, who 
can get good advice, free, from the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

These “psychologists” are the current moral 
authorities in a large anonymous world. Lincoln 
Steffens found that in a city neighborhood moral 
authority is often exercised by some local char- 
acter—perhaps a saloonkeeper or a ward poli- 
tician. J. T. Salter reports that in an “‘organiza- 
tion”’—that is, a machine-controlled ward—pet- 
ty politicians perform an astonishing variety of 
personal services. Like the array of cheats and 
ghouls Lee Steiner writes about, they are un- 
qualified and not disinterested, but through lo- 
cal connections they usually have some ac- 
quaintance with the unfortunates who ask for 
help. What is so revolting about the quacks of 
the radio and the newspaper columns, the seers 
and the phoney “vocational directors,” is that 
they are irresponsible mercenaries who imper- 
sonally render an intimate service. 

The book is written as a missionary enter- 
prise. It exposes the enormous demand for per- 
sonal advice, the absence or inaccessibility of 
competent professionals to give it, and the con- 
sequent multiplication of imposters, who cur- 
rently and very profitably fill the vacuum. The 
story tells itself. It is good reporting. 


HELEN MACGILL HUGHEs | 
Chicago - 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Farmer's Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860- 
1897. By FRED A. SHANNON. (“The Econom- 
ic History of the United States,” Vol. V.) 
New York and Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xiv+434, illustrated. Text 
edition, $3.75. 


The announcement of a co-operative eco- 
nomic history of the United States under the 
editorship of a board of well-known younger 
historians will be of unusual interest to all stu- 
dents of the social sciences. It will be natural to 
compare the new series with the partially com- 
pleted “Contributions to American Economic 


History” of the Board of Research Associates in 


American Economic History. In the case of the 
present volume—the first of the series to be is- 
sued—no such comparison is possible, as the 
agricultural histories of the earlier work have 
not been extended beyond 1860 and no other 
previous writer has essayed the task. 

` This initial synthesis will afford satisfaction 
to both the intelligent general reader and the 
student. It is, in the main, highly accurate and, 
thanks to skilful summary and analysis of sta- 
tistics, definitely informative. Monographic 
studies are drawn upon liberally. The style is 
clear and enlivening, at times racy. 

In discussing a period of change and stress, 
organization and emphasis present unusual dif- 
ficulties and inevitably raise debatable issues. 
By taking the settlement of the last agricultural 
frontier as the main influence of the period, the 


author has delimited his treatment. Properly, , 


environmental factors are stressed; the prob- 
lem is how best to relate them. Since the his- 
torian’s concern is with geography rather than 
with physiography as such, it is highly ques- 
tionable if extended separate treatment of en- 
vironmental factors is as effective as the inter- 
relation of such factors when and where they 


apply in the course of economic development. 


The vivid and emphatic summary of recent in- 


vestigations on the abuses and perversions of, 
the operation of the public land laws, while in 


many ways @ salutary corrective of traditional 
views, is too sweepingly destructive and tends 
to obscure the real benefits and achievements 
that came from the national heritage. Perhaps 
we haye reached the stage where a. re-revision. of 
the subject i is needed. 

Undoubtedly the most surprising, not to say 
startling, omission is in the failure to give dis- 
tinct treatment to the agricultural conditions 
and influences of the Civil War, in view of the 


1 
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relations of that tragic episode to all aspects _ 
and interests of the occupation. In the regional 
surveys, the dairy belt and its characteristic 
husbandry and industries are. inadequately 
treated. The literature cited on this economy is 
somewhat archaic and needs to be supplement- 
ed by more recent findings. Connecticut is cer- 
tainly not the most revealing state for the study 
of eastern agriculture of the pericd. In popu- 
lation movement, diversification, organization,’ 
and legislation, New York would be found far 
more representative. 

Spatial limitations, it is sesamiae: have ne- 
cessitated the curtailment of, institutional his- 
tory, but there are certain serious amissions, The 
changing character and influence of the farm 
press and of other agricultural publications are 
not explained. Fairs and exhibitions are not 
mentioned, and the varied interrelations of 
countryside and village are not clearly shown.. 

Doubtful or inaccurate statements may be 
due either to unwarranted generalization or to 
the author’s particular opinions. It is certainly 
going too far to say that “the historian has 
generally insulated himself from all the scien- 
tists,” especially when the scientific findings are 
fully established. “Plantation” is not an accu- 
rate designation for agricultural units after 
Emancipation. The black codes in aim and op-' 
eration were not as malevolent as here repre- 


‘sented. The opinion that the South would have 


profited by confiscating lands for holdings for 
the freedmen would be hard to substantiate. ' 
The agricultural activities in the Patent Office 
never. constituted a “‘bureau.” The land-grant 
college act certainly did not involve ‘federal 
meddling”; as the author shows, each state in- 
terpreted the act as it saw fit. The phrase “al- 
most reactionary Taft” is not justified by the 
record. The statement regarding the attitude of 
the South toward public education is unjust to 
the section as a whole, in view of certain notably 
progressive movements. 

These questions and objections are not in- 
tended so much to suggest the shortcomings of 
the book as to indicate the wide scope and in- 
tricacies of its subject matter. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there may be as to emphasis 
and conclusions, the fact remains that this 
pioneer venture is a competent and scholarly 
work which will contribute definitely to the 
history of American agriculture. 


EARLE D. Ross 
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The Social, Theory of James Mark Baldwin. By 
VAHAn D. Sewny. New York: King’s 
. Crown Press,.1945. Pp. viii+93. $1.50. , 


` James Mark Baldwin as an academician was 
’ vigorous and fearless; as a writer and researcher, 
prolific and versatile. His volumes and articles 


‚are imposing not only as to numbers but as to - 


their wide scope in diverse areas cf knowledge. 
Although genuinely interested im science and 
philosophy, he'was also a man of action. As a 
Francophile, he worked strenuously for an un- 
derstanding by the United States and Great 
Britain of the German menace and advocated 
American participation on the side of the Allies 
` in the first World War. His enthusiasm for 
France was so all-pervasive that he acquired a 
growing distaste for everything associated with 
German culture. Speaking of the cultural differ- 
ences between the two nations, in an article 
published in 1915 on “France and the War,” he 
wrote that Germany was “still at a tribal stage 
of political development,” owing to the absence 
of the humanistic and cosmopolitan outlook so 
characteristic of the French. 

For students of sociology and social psychol- 
ogy, however, Baldwin ranks among the pio- 
neers in the feld, exercising a- considerable in- 
fluence on his contemporaries. By some he was 

called an environmentalist, by others an in- 
stinctivist, and by still others an adherent of 
the imitation school of thought. While Bald- 
‘ win’s discussion of the development of the self 
and ‘its implication for sociology profoundly 
. affected Cooley’s thinking, nevertheless Cooley 
considéred his obligation to William James 
greater. Cooley’s characterization of: Baldwin 
was not a particularistic criticism, although it 
‘summed up the weakness of Baldwin’s writings: 


A great. fault with strenuous writers like Baldwin 
is that in their eagerness to produce they do not allow 
time enough for their imaginations to grow naturally. 

` and thoroughly into the mastery of a subject. They 
force it, and so impair its spontaneity, its sanity 
and humanness, What they write may be stimulat- 
ing, consecutive, attractive for a time, but it is not 
food to live on. A style like this Goethe calls man- 
nerism or “das Manierierte.” If you wish to pro- 
duce anything of lasting value, you must see to it 
that the subject matter, the truth, is the first interest 
of your mind, not your books, your essay, yourself as 
discoverer and communicator of truth. 


The Social Theory of James Mark Baldwin by 
Vahan D. Sewny is a conscientiously written lit- 
tle volume and should be helpful to the student 
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who wishes to know the place of Baldwini in soci- 
ological literature.. The volume contains a full 
Bibliography. 


SANGET M. STRONG 


University of Nebraska 


A Study of Personal and Si ocial Organization: An 
Explorative Survey of the Eastern Shore of 


Maryland. By Frank Goopwin. Philadel- ' 


phia: . University of Pennsylvania. Press, 
. 1944. Pp. 197. - 


There are in the United States some regions 
which are still off the beaten track. Here life 
moves at a slower pace and in a more orderly 
fashion than in our modern urban centers, and 
tradition is valued more than innovation. Such 
a region is the so-called “Delmarva Peninsula,” 
divided between the states of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Virginiä, lying east of Chesapeake 
Bay, “comnionly known as the “Eastern Shore.” 
Mr. Goodwin’s book attempts to ‘study life on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, so as to “show 
how certain selected elements in the socio-cul- 
tural complex fosters, or results [sic] in a rela- 
tively high degree of personal organization.” 
The author, who lived there for seven years, was 
first interested in making a survey and collected 
for this purpose materials which are included 
here. As it stands, the study still seems more of 
an “explorative survey” than it does a study of 


. personal organization. 


Asa background for further intensive study of 
individuals, the statistics assembled here on the 
lack of mobility of the population, the graphs 
comparing the race and nativity of the populace 
with populations of other areas, might have 
been useful and illuminating. Mr. Goodwin’s 
study of the contents of the county weeklies 
comes closer to giving an insight into the atti- 
tudes of the Eastern Shoremen, and there is a 
chapter on “Leadership” which gives some con- 
ception of what determines high social position. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Goodwin seems to 
talk around his problem rather than to come to 
grips with it. Although the area includes differ- 
ent racial and economic: groups, he does not 
attempt any real analysis of the social structure. 
What seems even stranger, intimate materials 


‘on individuals are entirely lacking. The chapter 


on the “Family” deals mainly with the relative 
age for marriage among Negroes and whites on 
the Eastern Shore as compared with certain 
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other areas and includes very little indeed upon 
family life. Casual conversation with towns- 
people and the columns of the county weeklies, 
together with the absence of crime, delinquen- 
cy, and divorce, seem to give convincing proof 
that the people of the region are contented with 
their lot and generally well adjusted. The in- 
effectiveness of outside influences is explained 
largely by this same attitude of satisfaction, al- 
though isolation is felt to play some part. We 
still do not know, however, what the ‘special 
factors are which have produced such a power- 
ful sense of superiority. Mr. Goodwin does not 
appear to have sought out any deviates or reb- 
els. One should like, also, to know the difference 
in attitudes, if any, between the generations and 
something of the choices open to young people. 
No information is given as to cortentment 
among the Negroes, although it is clear that 
some differences’ may exist here, since, from 
ı910 on, the proportion of Negroes to whites 
has been growing steadily smaller. 

From a theoretical point of view Mr. Good- 


win makes little contribution; his concepts are” 


not very clear and do little to illuminate his 
subject. He does not claim too much for his 
` study, but we might wish for less modesty and 
more aggressive thinking. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Desplaines, Illinois 


From Democracy to Nazism: A Regional Case 
Study on Political Parties in Germany. By 
RupoLr HEBERLE. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1945. Pp. x-+130. 
$2.50. 
` Germany’s tragic political course and the mo- 

tivating forces behind it are demonstrated in 

detail in the example of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The northern part of this province was. lost to 


Germany by the plebiscite of 1921; its eastern’ 


part is racially divided between Teuton and 
Slav; its western section comprises flat bottom 
lands with rich farms, while its middle section 
is sandy hills where farming is poor; the rural 
districts, finally, are exposed to the magnetic 
attractions of two big cities—Hamburg and 
Copenhagen. This confluence of so many Ger- 
man problems in one single province makes the 
study of its pole antecedents a worth-while 
pursuit. 

~ Professor Heberle, formerly of Kiel Univer- 
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sity, explains the puzzling fact that a majority 
‘of the sober-minded and freedom-loving inhabi- 
tants of this’region turned to the Hitler party. 
Up to the mid-twenties the democratic parties 
gained; from 1928 on; however, they lost ground 
chiefly through the agrarian depression which 
farmers blamed on the Weimar Republic. By 
1929, approximately one-half of the farmers had 
become insoJvent, had turned politically des- 
perate and were thereby open to the Nazi argu- 
ment. Starting i in hardest-hit hill counties, the 
Nazis'muscled into the various farmer organ: 
izations, finally ‘welding them into ‚one solid 
swastika bloc. 7 

The significance of this study lies in its com- 
plete repudiation of the American tenet that 
naziism and Prussianism are essentially the 
same. In the case of Schleswig-Holstein, as in 
Bavaria and Thuringia, the Nazis used the 
regionalist away-from-Prussia sentiment as a 
lever to win control. The Prussian idea of the 
state as founded on Christianity, of govern- 


ment as subject to the law, of state service as > ' 


a noble duty inherent in citizenship, far from 
being fulfilled by the Nazis, was, on the con- 
trary, eradicated by them. 

Pointing to the active opposition against 
naziism in this province, Professor Heberle pre- 
dicts that from its ranks the builders of a new 
democratic ‚Germany will arise.: Schleswig- 
Holstein, however, will be more of a border- 


land, i.e., more nationally disputed than ever 


after this war; also, with the large-scale destruc- 
tion of Hamburg, Lübeck, and Kiel, the ägri- 
cultural markets of the province are bound to 
suffer. These prospects, which are decidedly un- 
favorable’ to democracy,' make the utne s 
ọptimism appear unwarranted. 

Another shortcoming of this regional inii 
sis is that it fails to take sufficiently into ac- 
count the political influence of near-by big 
cities like Hamburg. The.strength of the Social- 


ist vote in Schleswig-Holstein, for instance, is 


not a local provincial phenomenon but finds its 
explanation in the fact that large groups of the 
rural youth have at one time or another worked 
in the shipyards, in city industries, or asıservant 
girls. 

HEINRICH HAUSER 
Chicago i 


Belgium. Edited by JAN-ALBERT Goris. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv-+279. $3.50. 
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Belgium has been considered by Nazi and 
pre-Nazi German nationalists as being prima- 
rily a Teutonic land which should be incorporat- 
ed into an enlarged Germany; by Flemish rad- 
icals as an artificial conglomeration of. two 
peoples; and by peace-loving Germans as a 


place where a synthesis of Latin and Teutonic ' 


culture could be built. Moreover, the United 
States, in reorganizing Europe, will have to-re- 
main a long time in Belgium and decide what 
her future will be. This book, written almost ex- 
clusively by leading Belgians and dealing with 
almost all important matters concerning Bel- 
gium, requires a detailed review. The reviewer 


“ excludes the development of the natural scienc-: 


es and Congo because he is not familiar with 

: these fields., Being half-French and half-Ger- 
man in origin, with Flemish and Spanish- 
Netherlandish. ancestors, he has some under- 
standing of the historical background of Bel- 
gium and the life of its people. Furthermore, as 
‘a German soldier and interpreter curing World 
War I, he could observe, without approving, the 
collaboration of the Flemish radicals with the 
Germans. Therefore he feels justified in making 
these comments: 

x. The following subjects are ‘explained ex- 
haustively and in.a well-documented way: so- 
cial and political history under.Spanish, Austri- 
an, French, and Dutch rule; collaboretion of 
Liberals and. Catholics against the Netherlands; 
Catholic-Liberal antagonism within the Belgian 
kingdom;.inner-Catholic antagonism between 
conservative and social Catholics; Flemish lin- 
guistic, literary, and political movements; in- 
filtration ‘of Nazi ideology into, and elimina- 
tion of it from, some Catholic and Flemish 
groups; the economic life in the past, present, 
and future; history of music, literature, and 
painting, the latter with some new sociological 
viewpoints. 

2. The objectivity of nearly all these chap- 
ters is striking, even when dealing with the Ger- 
man.invasion, the Flemish-Walloonian struggle, 
the Catholic-Liberal antagonism, and other 
events, not all flattering to Belgium. Van de 
Wall and Timmerman frankly admit the com- 
plete downfall of painting and sciences in the 
Belgian eighteenth century (pp. 240 and 263), 
and Grégoire calls attention to the backward- 

` ness of women’s education, even in the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century (p. 231). 

3. The bad custom of glorifying a country 
by overemphasizing the antiquity cf its literary 
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origin is avoided. For example, Goris insists di- 
rectly on the French-Picardian and even not the 
Belgian-Walloonian character of the dialect, in 
which the Cantilene d’Euialie and Aucassin et 
Nicolette were written in the ninth and thir- 
teenth centuries, respectively. ’ 

. 4. Three omissions of historical facts must be 
mentioned: (a) Except for César Franck and 
Meunier, Belgian music and art, impressionism 
and expressionism, in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, were almost completely under 
French influence. (b) Although three articles go 
far back into the past and mention many unim- 
portant things, no one mentions “Jansenism.” 
This was a movement in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, associated with Jansenius, 
a bishop in the Belgian city of Ypres and pre- 
ceded by Bajus, a Belgian-born professor at the 
Belgian university of Louvain. It was an inner- 
Catholic, anti-Jesuitic movement, emphasizing 
divine omnipotence, ethical rigorism, and epis- 
copal power as opposed to the Jesuitic emphasis 
upon freedom of the will, moral laxity, and 
papal power. Popes, kings, emperors, Jesuits, 
and other powerful groups tried to exterminate 
it. Nevertheless, it influenced large Catholic 
groups, and, in particular, helped to break up 
the unity of state and church in France and to 
prepare for the French Revolution, as shown by 
the author of this review. Accordingly, Jan- 
senism is just one of the aspects of Belgian 
history, by which Belgium has indirectly in- 
fluenced world history. By omitting a dis- 
cussion of Jansenism the author has given 
a false and incomplete picture of Belgium’s 
Catholicism, spiritual life, and role in world 
history. (c) Another omission is the complete 
neglect of Zeger van Espen, a Belgian-born 
professor at Louvain. He wrote the best-known 
system of canon law in an episcopal and anti- 
papal sense. By it he influenced directly the 
whole period of Catholic enlightenment and in- 
directly every national and episcopal split from 
Roman Catholicism which occurred in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Some of these 
groups still exist in the United States today. 

5. The scholar may make certain objections 
to the historical parts of the book, but ‚every 
American who has to deal with Belgian prob- 
lems of the present and the future will find it 
to be of unique value. - 


PAUL HONIGSHEIM 
Mickigen State College 
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Racial State: The German Nationalities Policy in 
the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. By GER- 
HARD JacoBy. New York: Institute of Jew- 
ish Affairs of the American Jewish Congress 
and World Jewish Congres; 1944. Pp. 
xli-bass. i 


Although edited by a Jewish Institute, this 
book does not deal exclusively, or primarily, 
with Jewish affairs. Indeed, it gives, first, a very 
well-documented and convincing description of 
all the seemingly unbelievable, but definitely 
proved, persecutions, such ‘as local segregation, 
forced labor, and deportation, which the Jews 
had to endure under the German occupation. 
But it contains, moreover, a description of the 
Nazi theory of the German Lebensraum, of its 
application to the whole Czechoslovakian state, 
and of the attempt to destroy. the whole Czech 
culture. Thesé chapters are especially impor- 
tant, because not too many Americans realize 
that the Czech culture is one of the oldest and 
niost original among the non-Greek-Orthodox 
Slavs. For one thing, it has manifested itself for 
centuries, as is also very well demonstrated in 
this book (p. 23), in the very popular religious 
reform movement of John Huss, in a volumi- 
nous poetic and historical literature, and, last 
but not least, in its music. The latter was origi- 
nally folk music; but became in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries symphonic and cham- 
ber music, represented by Smetana (p. 139). The 
author could have added rightfully the names 
of Dvorak and Suk. 

. Likewise valuable are the remarks about the 
Slovaks. Before World War I the Slovaks, under 
Hungarian rule, had been obliged to assimilate 
themselves into the Hungarian culture if they 
wanted to advance. Despite improvement in 
their position under the Czechoslovakian Re- 
public, they sought autonomy and even used 
the coming of Hitler to build up their own pup- 
pet state. But the Slovaks have always made 
much anti-Czech propaganda, describing the 
situation in a completely wrong light. Since 
the United States is obliged, directly or indi- 
rectly, to decide the future of these countries, 
the excellent explanation given in this book 
(p. 18) increases its usefulness. 


PAUL HONIcsHEIM 
Michigan State College 
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The Battle against Isolation. By WALTER Joun- 
son. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. vii+-239. $3.00. 


After a preliminary statement of the part 
which the United States plays’ in the inter- 
national scene, Mr. Johnson tells the story of 
William Allen White’s role in the battle against 
isolation, from the outbreak of the war in 
Europe to our own entrance into it. He refers to 
Mr. White as “the spark of the interhationalist 
movement” during these years. Mr. White had 
been an active member of the League of Na- 
tions Association. When this group organized 
the Union for Concerted Peace Efforts, he be- 
came an active member, then chairman of the 
Non-partisan Committee for Peace through the 
Revision of the Neutrality Law; and, finally, 
chairman of the Committee To Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies. Through this succes- 
sion of committees, Mr. White seems to have 
been dominated by two ideas: to make the 
Republican party internationally minded and to 
keep the United States out of war. This first 
objective kept Mr. White, as President Roose- 
velt said, with Roosevelt three and a half years 
out of every four. The second objective led 
finally to his resignation from the chairmanship 
of the Committee To Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies, for he felt that some of the mem- 
bers were advocating policies which would bri ing 
the United States into war. 

The Committee To Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies was started in New York, but the 
organizing committee, wanting a middle west- 
ern chairman, selected William Allen White, 
whose distinction and popularity led the public 
to refer to it as the “William Allen White” 
committee. Under Mr. White’s vigorous leader- 
ship the committee grew until it had some seven 


` hundred chapters throughout the country, with, 


an estimated ten thousand active workers. The 
policy-making was done in New York with the 
co-operation of Mr. White, the statements were ' 
issued from Emporia, but there was a large de- 
gree of local autonomy. This caused the chair- 
man some distress—especially after the fall of 
France, when some members of his committee, 
holding that to help England was not enough, 
formed the Fight for Freedom Committee. This 
led to the famous interview which Mr. White 

gave to Roy Howard, an interview which gave — 
comfort to the America First group and others 
whose chief concern was that the United States 
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not be involved in the war. Mr. White’s kind of 
pacifism prevented him from going any further 
in aiding England than he had originally visual- 
` ized and he resigned from the chairmanship— 
not, however, until after the committee had suc- 
ceeded i in establishing the point of view which 
was later incorporated in the Lend-Lease legis- 
lation, namely, that there are countries whose 
defense i is vital to the United States. 

As Mr. Johnson has had access to Mr. White’s 


files, the Battle against Isolation gives the'most- 


authoritative statement available of the reasons 
for Mr. White’s resignation. Mr. Johnson excus- 


` - es this much criticized action on the ground of 


Mr. White’s health and age. 

` | Mr. Johnson’s account of the, organization 
and functioning of the White committee is a 
readable, useful story of a successful attempt to 
educate a large public to a new point of view. 
Its title may be misleading, however, as it is not 
a complete story of the battle against isolation. 
He’ makes no attempt to cover the work dane 
by established agencies, such as the National 
League of Women Voters and the Conference on 
Cause and Cure cf War. Nor does Mr. Johnson 
give much space to the fight agairst the isola- 


`. tionist doctrine during the four years when the 


neutrality law was being discussed, debated, and 
-~ revised. ` 

“ Mr. Johnson’s book adds to the literature of 
the subject of the American public and its un- 
derstanding of foreign policy. It does, in part, 
for this war what Ruhl J. Bartlett did for the 
first World War in a more extensive study en- 
titled The League To Enforce Peace. 


Louise LEONARD Wale 


` Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 


The Unknown Murderer. By THEODOR: REIK. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
v+260. $3.00. 


This publication can scarcely claim ‘more 
than historical interest. As one of the early stu- 
dents of Freud, Reik devoted himself to prob- 
lems of legal psychology and is well known for 
his work on Gesténdnisawang und Strafbediirfnis. 
The present study is somewhat loose in concep- 
tion. Whatever charm and popular appeal it 
may have had !n the original is lost by a trans- 

-lation which does not free itself from German 
idioms and indicates lack of acquaintance with 
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the terminology used in this country. A simple 
concept like “stereotype” is translated as “‘psy- 
cological clichés, ‘standardized’ psychology, so 
to speak” (p. 44). 

There is no reference whatever to Desto 
published later than 1931, and the author is 
completely unfamiliar with the literature on 
criminology published in this country. 

The author refutes the optimism of Erich 
Fromm, who assigns to psychoanalysis an im- 
portant task in the field of crime detection. Ac- 
cording to Reik, the psychoanalyst should con- 
tribute in trial procedures by breaking down 
the self-confidence of judge and jury who are 
frequently——-perhaps because of their trust in 
logic reasoning of the Sherlock Holmes type— 
misled into judicial errors by subconscious di- 
rectives. Both residuals of prehistoric magic and 
a “psychological compulsion to understand 
clearly how things happened” (p. 201r) are seen 
as the reasons for many fateful decisions in the 
trial courts. The case material which Reik uses 
in illustrating his points should furnish stimu- 
lating reading to criminologists not acquainted 
with the more renowned European murder 
trials. 

The modern anthropologist will oe himself 
puzzled at Reik’s reconstructions of methods of 
crime detection as he traces the customs of cul- 
tures which become more and more primitive 
until they lose themselves in the dawn of history 
where speculation is no longer hampered by em- 
barrassing evidence. Again, the anthropological 
literature is outdated and used in selected anec- 
dotes rather than systematically. ; 

To anyone interested in the earlier phases 
of psychoanalytical literature, however, these 
qualities should not lessen the value of this 
publication as a historical document. 


SvEND RIEMER 
Cornell University f 


Consider the Calender. Edited by Buora D. 
PAantH. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia - University, 
1044. Pp. vi+138. $1.25. 


In this study the author considers the calen- - 
dar in.its common and factual aspects: historical 
origins, basic elements, varying patterns, and 
modern efforts at reformation. As a tool of 
measurement, our calendar is seen as inade- 


i 


quate, a- “lingering mediaeval instrument oper- 
ating in a highly advanced and synchronized 


technological society,” and especially ill adapt-: - 


ed to the making of the statistical calculations 
and comparisons which “constitute the very 
‚basis of scientific analysis in our industrial and 
economic life today.” Two of the best-known 
plans for improving the calendar are presented 
in some detail, and hope is expressed that an 
informed public opinion, as well as the pressure 
of modern business, will in time bring about 
changes. The sociologically interesting forces 
which oppose such a change are, however, little 
touched upon, nor is there any adequate discus- 
sion of the function of calendrical rhythms in 
general. The final conclusion, that “democracy 
will be nurtured directly in. proportion to the 
degree in which its adherents ‘apply’ scientific 
methods to everyday life,” seems hardly demon- 
strated. ` u. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Desplaines, Illinois 


Marriage and Family Counseling. By Sivney E. 
GOLDSTEIN. With a Foreword by ERNEST W. 
Burcess. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xvi+-457. $3.50. 


Counseling in family relations necessarily 
requires knowledge of a number of fields, in- 
cluding the social sciences, law, medicine, psy- 
chiatry, social work, and ethics. It requires a 
general human wisdom to advise efficiently 
over such a broad range. Sidney E. Gcldstein is 

a veteran in this activity, and he presents in 
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this manual a general guide to those who work 


in family counseling. : 
Although familiarity with the research litera- 


‘ture in psychology’ and sociology is evident, 


there is no attempt to review the studies. The 
advice is broad and general, indicating the kind 
of problems which come to the counselor and 
the type of knowledge required to meet them. 
Its primary value is for general orientation, and 
in this respect it should be quite successful. 


Rosert E. L. FARIS 


_ Syracuse University . 


Youth in Trouble. By Ernest MANHEIM. Kan- 
sas City: Community Service Division, De-. 
partment of Welfare, 1945. Pp. ii+108. 


This study surveys the trend of delinquent 
behavior in Kansas City, Missouri, during the 


-years from 1939 to 1944. In a descriptive con- 


text of the local areas involved, delinquency 
rates are compared with purported. indices of 
community life. Informative.charts are profuse. 
The most surprising finding is the significant de- 
crease in Kansas City’s delinquency rate from 


‚1941 to 1944. Readers may question the expla- 
. nation of this decrease, the interpretations of 


the data, the survey areas used, and the recom- 
mendations appended. The study does, how- 
ever, provide a useful source of material for. 
comparative purposes. These data raise more 
questions than are answered. 


G. E. SWANSON 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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AGRICULTURAL Economics RESEARCH Teens, 
Oxrorn. Country Planning: A Study of Rural 
Problems. Oxford: University-Press, 1944. Pp. vit 
288, $2.50. Problems dealt with are: (r).reorgani- 

. zation of rural industrial life, (2) improvement of 
standards of living and comfort, and (3) develop- 
. ing social activities and organization. Work based 
on a survey of a selected rural area in England. 

Alcohol, Science end Society: Twenty-nine Lectures 
with Discussions as Given at the Yale Summer 

- School of Alcohol Studies. New Haven: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp, xii+ 
"473. $5.00. The physiology of alcoholism; drink- 
ing mores of the social classes; alcohol in primi- 
tive societies; the alcoholic personality; legal as- 
pects of alcoholic control; and the penal, medica], 
and religious treatment of inebriates. \ 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIVIC ASSOCIATION. Amer- 
ican Planning and Civic Annual: A Record of 
Recent Civic Advance in Ihe Field of Planning, 
Parks, Housing; Neighborhood Improvement and 
Conservation of National Resources, Including the 

‘Addresses Delivered at the Citizens Conference'on 
Planning, Held on the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Organization of the American Civic Association at 
Saint Louis, Missouri; on June 14, 15, 16, 1944. 
Washington: American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation, 1944. Pp, xviiit+178. $3.00. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, COMMET- 
TEE ON THE HYGIENE OF HOUSING. An A ppraisal 
Method for Measuring the Quality of Housing: 
A Yardstick for Health Officers, Housing Officials, 

-and Planners, Part I: Nature and Uses of the 
Method. New York: American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1945. Pp. v-+71. A manual explaining 
the method and how to use it. 

ATKINSON, CARROLL. Pro and Con of the Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 7-+172. 
$2.00. A review of forty criticisms which appeared 
in print of the Ph.D. in America; the degree’s 
history, use and misuse, and relation to honorary 
degreés, and the field and institutions from which 
most Ph.D.’s come. 

Bacon, SELDEN D. Memoirs of the Section on Alcohol 
Studies, Yale University, No. 2: Inebriety, Sccial 
Integration, and Marriage. New Haven: Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, Inc., 1945. Pp. ı+76. 
$0.75. 

Bears, Ravew L.; BRAINERD, GEORGE W.; and 
Surry, Watson. Archaeological Stadies in North- 
east Arizona. Berkley: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. iii-+235. 

Bocarpvus, Emory S., and BRETHORST, ALICE B, 
Sociology Applied to Nursing. Philadelphia, 


London: W. B. Saunders’ Co. ‚1945. Pp. ziv+312 
$2.50. A second edition of a textbook for nurses: 
Bryson, LYMAN; FINKELSTEIN, Lours, and MACIVER, 
Rozert M. (eds.). Approaches to National Unity, 
Fifth Symposium. New York and London: Har- 
per & Bros., 1945. Pp, vi+ 1037. $5.00. Papers, for 
de fifth meeting’ of the Conference on Science, 
.Philosophy and Religion, in relation to the dem- 
_ocratic way of life and on race and class tension 
ia industry, in the community, and in interna- 
tional politics. Contributors include Elton Mayo, 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Charles Johnson, Krishnala 
Shridharani, Pitrim A. Sorokin, William E. Hock- 
ing, Quincy Wright, and a number of political 
scientists and theologians, 

CHAMBERLAIN, JAMES FRANKLIN. Rev. by HAROLD 
E. STEWART. Air-Age Geography and Society. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. Pp. v+717. 
$2.12. Revision of a textbook previously entitled 
Geography and Society. 

CHERNICK, JACK, and HELLICKSON, GEORGE C., 
‘Guaranteed Annual W ages. Minneapolis: Univers- 
ity of Minnesota Press, 1945. Pp. vii 146. $2.50. 

CHURCHILL, Henry S. The City is the People. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. Pp. 1+186. 
$3.00. A semipopular book on the history and 
present condition of cities. 

Du Bors, W. E. B. Color and Democracy: Colonies 
and Peace. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945. Pp. 3+143. $2.00. A discussion of the prob- 
lem of empires and colonies in terms of racial 
domination, especially pointed to the current. 
issue of world organization for peace. 

Du Bors, W. E. B., and Jounson, Guy B. Ency- 
clopedia of the Negro: Preparatory Volume with 
Reference Lists and Reporis. New York: Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, Inc., 1945. Pp. 8-++209. Introduc- 
tory statement concerning the plan and purpose 
of the encyclopedia. Alphabetical list of major 
subjects, items, and names to be covered. 

EBENSTEIN, WitLLIam. The German Record: A Po- 
litical Portrait. New York and Toronto: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. ix+334. $3.00. An 
essay on German politics and political thought—- 
past, present, and future. ‘ 

. The Pure Theory of Law. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1945. Pp. xii+ 211. $2.50. 
First American exposition and critique of this 
movement in legal thought. Extensive references 
to modern German, French, English, and other 
literature on the nature of law and its relation 
to society. 

EMBREE, Joun F. The Japanese Nation: A Social 
Survey. New York: Farrar. & Rinehart, Inc., 
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1945. ix+308. $2.25. Economics and government 
of modern Japan, the social class system, educa- 
tion, mass Communication, religion, family sys- 
tem, and national attitudes. 

‘FAUGHT, Muraro C. Falmouth, Massachusetts: 
Problems of a Resort Community. New York: 
Columbia -University Press, 1945. Pp. 2+190. 
$2.75. A study of a resort town: its history, gov- 
ernment, business enterprises, hotels, and room- 
ing houses. A chapter on sociological problems 
moralizes on the failure of natives and summer 
people to understand each other. Tables on sea- 
sonality of business, tax rates, population, etc. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, U.S. OFFICE .oF .Epu- 


CATION, Education under Enemy Occupation: In - 


Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland. Bul- 
letin 1945 No. 3; Washington, D.C.: U.§. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 1-+71. $0.15. 
FELD, G. C. Pacifism and Conscientious Objection. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1945. Pp. viii+ 
123. $1.25. A historical and evaluative essay. 
GARDNER, BuRLEIGH B, Human Relations in In- 
dusiry.. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., ‚1945. 
Pp. ix-+307. $3.00. A systematic description of 
industry as a system of human relations. ‘De- 
signed for industrial executives as well as social 
, scientists. 
GLUECK, SHELDON; GLUECK, ELEANOR T.; FRANK- 
FURTER, FELIX; and WINFIELD, P. H. After- 
conduct of Discharged Offenders: A Report to the 


Depariment. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., ` 


1945. Pp. xvi+z19. $2.50. A report and evalua- 
tion of the authors’ own and others’ “follow up” 
studies of delinquents. Extensive references to 
literature in this field. 

Gross, FELIKS. The Polish Worker: A Study of a 
Social Stratum. New York: Roy Publishers, 1945. 
Pp. rr-++274. $3.00. An original work on the his- 
tory of the working class in Poland, its standard 
of living, the labor movement and Polish labor 
under the Nazis. 

HARRIS, SEYMOUR E., (ed.).. Economic Problems of 

. Latin America. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv+-465. $4.00, After several 
chapters devoted to special problems of the 

‘ whole area (agriculture, banking, price, fiscal 
policies, trade), there are ten chapters each of 
which describes the chief features of the economy 

-of a country. 

HARTLEY, Livineston. It’s Up to the Senate: The 
Counsegences for America of Acceptance or Rejec- 
tion of the United Nations Organization. New 
York: American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 1945. Pp. 3+31. $0.10. f 

Hopkıns, Pryns, World Culture. Pasadena: Free- 
dom Publications, 1945. Pp. 1+146. $1.00. An 
essay, giving the author’s views on what the 
contributions of the various peoples of the earth 
to a world culture might be. 
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Hurre, Mat D. Economic Contrel of the Motion 
Picture Industry: A Study in Industrial Organiza- 
tion. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944..Pp. v+ 163. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The Exploitation 
of Foreign Labour by Germany. Montreal: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1945. Pp. v-+286. $2.00. 


Jones, Ropert C. Mexican War Workers in the , . 


United States: The Mexico-United States Man- 
power. Recruiting Program .and Its Operation. 
Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1945. . 
Pp. 1+46. An account of the thousands of Mexi- 
can laborers brought into the United States by 
an agreement with the Mexican government, to 
ease the manpower shortage in agriculture and 
the railroads, and of the conditions of their con- 
tracts, housing, medical services, and repatria- 
tion. 

Keesinc, Fetrx M. Native Peoples of the Pacific 
World. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 
v+144. $3.00. A handbook interded for troops 
and civilians who visit the regior. The author 
deals with the cultural, geographic, etc., nature 
of the Dutch Indies, the Philippines, Formosa, 
and the South Seas. The descriptions of societies 
and economies are accompanied by advice about 
how to deal with natives. 

LAIDLER, Harry W. (ed.). Forty Years of Education: 
Symposium. New Vork: League for Industrial 
Democracy, 1945. Pp. 114-56. $1.25. 

LAMBERT, JACQUES, and Pinto, L. A, COSTA. Prob- 
lemes demographiques contemporains, Part I: 
Les Faits. Rio de Janeiro: Atlantica Editora, 
1944. Pp. 2-+258. General treatise on, modern 
population facts and trends. Only a aa part of 
the data is Brazilian. 

LANDRY, Stuart Omer. The Cult of Equality: 4A: 
Study of the Race Problem. New Crleans: Pelican 
Publishing .Co., 1945. Pp. viii-+359. $3.50. A 

_ systematic statement of opinion end evidence in 

_ support of inequality of the races and of white 
superiority. Designed to offset equalitarian prop- 
aganda. 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. . The For- 
ward March of American Labor: A Brief History 
of the American Labor Movement Written for 
Union Members. New York: League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, Inc., 1945. Pp, 3432. $0.15. 

Loomis, CHARLES P. Studies of Rural Social Or- 
ganization in the United Slates, Laiin America and 
Germany. East Lansing, Mich. State College 
Book Store, 1945. Pp. xii+392. A large collection 
of the author’s previously published papers and 

. bulletins on {r) colonization and resettlement in 
Germany and the United States, (2) studies of 
social organization and attitudes, (3) standards of 
living, (4) rural life in Latin America. 

McCormick, Taomas Carson Tooxe. (ed.). Prob- 
lems of the Postwar World: A Symposium on Post- 
war Problems by Members of the Faculty of the 
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Division of the Social Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Others. New York: McGraw-Hill ’ 
Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. vii+526. $4.00. A 
éymposium on economic policy, government and 
society, and international relations. Of special 
interest to sociologists are a chapter on the‘Negro 
(McCormick) and one on unionism (Perlmar). 
Maxi, Jonn M. Japanese Militarism: Iis Cause and 
Cure. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. x+ 
258-+Tvi. $3.00. A discussion of the political struc- 
ture and ideas of Japan. . ` 
MEERLOO, Major A. M. Total War and the. Human 
. Mind. New York: International Universities 
' . Press, Inc., 1¢45. Pp. 10478. $1.75. Observa-- 
tions of a Dutch physician who lived through the 
German occupation. ` 

MERRIAM, CHARLES E. Systematic Politics. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. ziii+349. 
$3.75. The author proposes “to analyze political 
behavior in the light of the factors that surround 

~ institutional forms, ideologies, political patterns, 
or ‚clusters of patterns in particular societies.” 
The treatment emphasizes the social matrix in 
which politics opérate. : 

MUSTARD, Harry S. Government in Public Health. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund} 1945. ‘Pp. 
xvi+219. $1.50. A history and survey cf féderal, 

> state, and local health legislation and services; 

` prefaced by a chapter on sociological factors in 
disease and concluded with a chapter on trends 
and needs. 

NATIONAL PLANNENG ASSOCIATION. A Food and Nu- 
trition Program for the Nation. Buli.No.46.Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 
1945. Pp. i+35. $0.25. 

_ National RESEARCH Councit. Manual for the 
Study of Food Habits: Report of the Committee on 
Food Habits. Bull. No. 111. Baltimore: Lord 
Baltimore Press, 1945. Pp. 3+142. The manual 
covers the gathering of data not cnly on food it- 
self but.on the etiquette, social organization, 
fads, and cults of eating and on how children are 
taught the food culture. Later parts report meth- 
ods used in experiments on food selections, etc., 
of animals as well as’ humans; Extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL (EDWIN G. Borzno) 
[ed.]. Psychology for the Armed Forces. Washing- 

‘ton: Infantry Journal, 1945. Pp. xvii+ 533. $3.co: 
The first thirteen chapters deal with the eye, 
‘the ear, smell, special abilities, selection of men, 
“and the learning of special skills. The lest eleven 
deal with personality and collective psychological 
problems (fear, sex; leadership, morale, rumor, 

$ panic, opinion, and psychological warfare).” 
OSLAND, BIRGER. A Long Pull from Stavanger: The 

i Reminiscences of a Norwegian Immigrant. 

Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American His- 

torical Association, 1945. Pp. viii+265. $2.50. 

Autobiography of a successful Chicago business- 

man. 
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OYLER, MERTON D. Fertility Rates and Migration of 


Kentucky Population, 1920 to 1940, as Related to 
Communtcation, Income and Education: A Dis- 
sertation Submitted to the Faculty of the Division of 
Social Sciences in Candidacy for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. (Reprint of Kentucky Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station Bull. No. 469.) 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp.. 


ii+23. 

PALEvsky, Mary. Counseling Services for Industrial 
Workers. New York: Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1945. Pp. 3+5. $0.60. 


- PELZER, KARL J. Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic 


Tropics: Studies in Land Utilization and Agricul- 
tural Colonization in Southwestern Asia. New 
York: American Geographical Society, 1945. Pp. 
'viii+290. A scholarly, well-documented work on 


- the.aboriginal agriculture of the Philippines and ` 


Netherlands Indies and of changes brought about 
- by colonization. Extensive references, tables, and 
maps. 
RANGo, ROBERT. The Mo arriage Joker. New York: 
Harvest House, 1945. Pp. 5+252. $2.00. Twenty- 


three chapters, of jokes, arranged by subject: 


. courtship, engagement, elopement, honeymoon, 
bigamy, desertion, alimony, old age, bachelors, 
` in-lews, etc. 

RANK, OTTO. “Will Therapy” and “Truth and Real- 
ity.” New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. 
xxi 307. $3.00. This reprint of two books in one 
volume presents the author’s contribution to 
‘psychological therapy. 

REICH, WILHELM. Trans. by Taeovore P. WOLFF. 
Character-A nalysis: Principles and Technique for 

` Psychoanalysts in Practice and in Training. New 
Yorx: Orgone Institute Press, 1945. Pp. xxii+ 
328. $4.50. A'translation of one of the more recent 
(1933) systematic restatements of psychoanalytic 
theory. 


Reich, WILHELM. The Sexual Revolution: Toward a 


Self-governing Character Structure. New York: 
Orgone Institute Press, 1945. Pp. vü+273. $3.25. 
A critical review of theories concerning sex and 
society, with discussion of the family as an insti- 
tution for sexual education, of the sexual problem 
of youth, and of various social classes. Part II 
deals with experiments in sexual reform in the 
early days of the Soviet Union. ` 
RESEARCH BuREAU CoUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 
- Social Statistics: The Houston Delinquent in His 
Community Setting. Houston: Research Bureau 
Council of Social Agencies, 1945. Pp. 1433. 
ROGERS, JAMES ‘GRAFTON. World Policing and the 
Constitution: An Inquiry into the Powers of the 
‚President and Congress, Nine Wars and a Hun- 
dred Military Operations, 1789-1945. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1945. Pp.- 74123, 
` $0,509. 
Rojas, ALFONSO VILLA. The Maya of East Central 
Quintana Roo. (Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, Pub. No. 559.) Baltimore: Lord Baltimore 
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Press, 1945. Pp. iü+182. The ethnology of the 
-X-Cacal subtribe of Yucatan, arranged in the 


same way as Redfield’s Chan Kom for purposes of _ 


` easy comparison. 
SARGENT, PORTER, Between Two Wars: The Failure 


of Education, 1920-1940. Boston: Porter Sargent, . 


1945. Pp. 10+-616. $5.00. A vigorous and ex- 
tensive criticism by a veteran in this field. 
SCHOENFELD, SEYMOUR J. The Negro in the Armed 
Forces. Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, 
1945. Pp. x+84. $1.10, A naval’reserve officer 


„tells. the story of the Negro in the Armed Forces _ 


and concludes that complete integration (with 


racially mixed units) is the only way to convince ` 
the colored people of the world that our protesta- - 


tions of democracy are genuine. _ 
SCHUYLER, ROBERT LIVINGSTON. The Fall of the 
` Old Colonial System: A Siudy in British Free 
Trade, 1770-1870. London: Oxford University 
- Press, 1945.'Pp. vii+344. $3.00. A historical 
study, with extensive use of both contemporary 
and secondary sources. 

SELIGER, ROBERT V., and CRANFORD, VICTORIA. 
A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. Balti- 
more: Alcoholism Publications, 1945. Pp. 8+94. 
Alcoholism as seen by a psychiatrist. 


SHANNON, FRED A.. The Farmers Last Frontier: 


The Economic History of the United States, Vol. Vv. 


New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp.. 


v-+434. $3.75. A social and political, as well as an 
economic, history of farming and the farmer. 
Sats, James G., and Duncan, ACHESON J. Sampling 
Statistics and Applications: Fundamentals of the 
Theory of Statistics. New York. McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., 1945. Pp. v-+-498. $4.00. Second volume. 


of a series on the “Theory of Statistics.” After 


definitions, the authors treat of frequency curves 
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and the theory ‘of random sampling. The last 


part presents some advanced sampling problems. 
An appendix contains 14 reference tables. 


STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. The Baconian Lectures 


on Aims and Progress of Research in the State 
University of. Iowa.-Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa, 1945. Pp. 5+134. $1.00. - 

STERN, Leon THOMAS. Sixty-five and Over: A Study 
Based on a Survey of the Care of the Aged in 
Philadephia Yearly Meeting of Friends, Phila- 
delphia: Social Service Committee, College Offset 
Press, 1945. Pp. iiit+35. 

WAITE, FREDERICK CLAYTON. The Story of a Coun- 
try Medical College: A History of the Clinical 
School of Medicine and the Vermont Medical Col- 
‚lege. Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society, 

` 1945. Pp. 9+213. 

WELLES, SUMNER. An Intelligent American’s- Guide 
to the Peace. New York: Dryden Press, 1945. Pp. 
v+370. $3.75. A brief descriptive atlas of the 
world. 

The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Vol. I. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1945. Pp. 11+ 
370, Republished papers considered pertinent to 
war neuroses. Contributions from Freud and 
most of the pioneers of psychoanalysis as well as 
from contemporary analysts, i 

ZEITLIN, JOSEPH. Disciples of the Wise: The Religious 
and Social Opinions of American Rabbis. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1945. Pp. xiiit+233. $3.00. 
The classifying of rabbis and their congregations 
as to reform, conservative, or orthodox; with - 
statistics on the birthplace, occupation, and in- 
come of synagogue-going Jewry and replies to a 
questionnaire to rabbis on their views on- such 

- questions as divorce, strikes and lockouts, race 
relations, and Zionism. 





Timely Books from McGraw-Hill. 


OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS l 
By Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College, and ALICE Crow, Girls High School, Brooklyn. 
365 pages, $3.00 


Presents a thoroughly functional treatment of the problems and inen affecting the growing- 
up process, and applies mental hygiene principles in the form of suggestions to all youth leaders 
as they live with, work with, and guide young people. The causes and cures of delinquency are _ 
carefully considered and supported by statements of eminent authorities. 





' COUNSELING WITH “RETURNED SERVICEMEN l 
: By Cari R. Rogers, University of Chicago, and Joun L. Waren, Black a Col- 
lege. In press—ready i in December ; 


A complete yet compact anual for counselors of servicemen, servicewomen, veterans, and 
others. The book is based on a thesis of helping servicemen to help themselves through a talking- 
out process. There is a minimum of theoretical material and a maximum of practical cases, care- 
fully analyzed. 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH 

By Pav H. Lanns, State College of Washington. 470 pages, $3. 75 
Shifts the perspective from the internal mechanisms which presumably provoke adjustment 
problems to the social structure which impinges upon the organism. The book is based on the 


assumption that adolescents and youth in contemporary society experience difficulty i in attaining 
‘ maturity primarily in three fields: the moral, the marital and the economic. 


PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Edited by Tuomas C. T. McCormick, University of Wisconsin. 521 pages, $3.75 


` A symposium of 20 papers written by experts in their fields, dealing with various important post- 
war problems—domestic, governmental, and international. The topics discussed include labor 
unionism, further development of social security legislation, agricultural production and prices, 
postwar taxes, etc. . 


SEX AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


By Grorcene H. Sgwar, Connecticut College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
286 pages, $3.50 


Offers a new departure in the treatment of sex—a systematic integration of the biological and 
’ cultural approaches to the subject. The material is based on experimental data, supplemented 
by clinical cases and anthropological field studies. Sex is consistently viewed within the frame- 
work of the society as a whole. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THE ATOM 
WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


ABSTRACT 


The influence of the discovery of atomic energy on sociology lies in the field of social change and the social 
effects of invention. The atomic bomb will cause changes in international organization, in cities, and in many 
institutions. To attain a lasting world government controlling the use of the bomb and to break up large cities 
into smaller ones are stupendous efforts in collective action and call for a huge amount of sociological re- 
search. The use of atomic energy in machines will usher in the atomic age and more; the scientific revolution 
and its industrial uses may have even more extensive effects upon society than the industrial revolution, 
ushered in by steam. The crisis of atomic energy raises the problem of changed methods of sociology to meet 


the future. 


The explosion of the atomic bomb over 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, is thought to 
have ended an era of history. This event 
may be of greater concern in the histories of 
the distant future than World War II. The 
first great use of mechanical power—steam 
~-ushered in the “industrial revolution.” 
The use of atomic energy appears to be a 
beginning of the “scientific revolution” 

‘which will underlie and be more extensive 
` than the “atomic age,” as the new era is 
now popularly called. Atomic energy, then, 
is expected to change many of our social 
institutions and hence is not unrelated to 
sociology. 


I 


The study of the atomic bomb falls into 
that branch of sociology variously charac- 
terized as “material culture” or the “social 
effects of technology” or the “sociology of 
invention” and is generally dealt with in 
treatises on sociology in the sections carry- 
ing the title “Social Change.” However, 


other fields of sociology, such as population, 

community, social organization, and even 
social psychology, will be affected by the 
modifications which atomic energy will 
make. There is, of course, a good deal known 
about the general processes by which sci- 
entific discoveries and mechanical inven- 
tions change society, and this knowledge 
is useful in any anticipation of the changes 
precipitated by the release of atomic energy. 
But we are interested in the implications of 


_ this particular discovery. 


Just as it takes time, money, and re- 
search on the part of physicists, chemists, 
and engineers to produce an atomic bomb, 
so time, money, and research are necessary 
for sociologists to uncover the social effects 
of this new source of power. The ready 
advice of editorial writers, lecturers, preach- 


‘ers, columnists, and radio commentators is 


not worth very much, perhaps even less 
than the advice of natural scientists on the 
social implications of their discoveries. It 
is the function of the natural scientist to 
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make’ the atomic bomb, but of the social 
scientist to say what the social consequences 
are likely to be. 

The scientific studies of the social effects 
of invention have been almost exclusively 
of what has happened in the past. Thus the 
Hammonds wrote on the effects of the in- 
dustrial revolution on village life in Eng- 
‘land; and Webb described the effect of 
barbed wire, the windmill, and the “six- 
shooter” on the settling of the Great Plains 
.-of the United States. However, since the 
processes by which techniques change social 
institutions have been studied and in part 
generalized, it ought to be possible to.an- 
ticipate the impending changes in society 
which are due to atomic energy. No doubt, 
if sociologists had the two-billion-dollar 
fund, which the physicists and engineers 
had to finance constructing the bomb, then 
in several years’ time they could advise 
adequately on the social adjustments to 
this new source of power. 


The first step in the process of studying. 


the problem is to analyze the concept. The 
only application of atomic energy up to the 
present is the atomic bomb, made by split- 
ting the nucleus of the atom of uranium. 
Later, there is every reason to think that 
this fission may be made to yield a steady 
flow of energy to heat water cr otherwise 
to run machines. This’ has not yet been 
achieved; but, since the speed of the neu- 
. trons which break up the nuclei of atoms 
may be controlled precisely, it should be 
possible in perhaps from two to five years to 
utilize atomic energy industrially, at least to 
generate steam. Then, too, it must be re- 
membered that important inventions evolve 
from the often crude, simple, and small 
forms they have when they are first made. 
It may be that the atomic nuclei from ele- 
ments other than uranium will yield their 
vast energies. Finally, the splitting of the 
atom’s nucleus may provide a very great 
impetus to many other varied types of sci- 
entific research. Already the nuclear physi- 
cists have produced for the first time a new 
element beyond the ninety-two that com- 
pose the periodic table. Indeed, two new 
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elements have been made that, so far as we 
know, did not exist until 1942. These are 
neptunium and plutonium: 

This new scientific achievement is a 
most extraordinary one. The atom itself is 
very small. If a drop of water were expand- 
ed to the size of the earth, one of its atoms 
would be about the size of an orange. But 
the atom itself is like our planetary system, 
with electrons composed of electrically 
charged protons and revolving around a 


nucleus at its center, These electrons and ` 


protons are, too, extremely small. The 
radius of a human hair is ten billion times 
greater than that of an electron. Yet it is by 
the energy from such incredibly small par- 
ticles that the city of Hiroshima was de- 
stroyed by one small bomb, exploding one 
thousand feet in the air and killing one 
hundred thousand human beings. 

The potentialities of the invention under 
discussion are further seen from the famous 
equation formulated by Einstein in 1905 to 
show how mass is changed into energy: 
E = MC, where E is the energy in ergs, 
M the mass in grams, and C the speed of 
light, measured in centimeters per second. 
It is the size of C? which makes £ so large. 
The speed of light is 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond, or, squared, it is 3(10)"° in centimeters 
per second. This equation shows how the 
full release of nuclear energy from so small 
an object as a railroad ticket is enough to 
run a passenger train several times around 


‚the earth. 


II 

There may be a great many different so- 
cial effects of the bomb. Over one hundred 
and fifty different social effects of radio have 
been recorded. Some possible social effects 
of the atomic bomb are discernible now in 
dim outline. One class of influence is on 
methods of warfare. Warfare, provided we 
have wars, will probably be undergoing 
changes for centuries because of the bomb 
and the superbomb into which it may 
evolve. What these changes will be it is bet- 
ter for the military experts to say than for 
the sociologists, and the'students of military 
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methods are re already warns on the prob- 
lem. But to the layman it would seem that 
aggregations of naval units would be very 
vulnerable; that the very important naval 
base and ‘the naval airplane carrier which 
made possible the marvelous achievements 
of our fleet inthe Pacific will afford much 
less security; and that if they should be 
easily destroyed, then the operation of 
fleets will be severely restricted. Will these 
vessels be driven under the sea as subma- 
> rines? 

That atomic bombs will be carried by 
rockets is almost assured. The V-2 rocket 
bomb traveled from the coast of the Nether- 
lands to London at a speed of three thou- 
sand miles an hour. In view of such an ac- 
complishment and taking cognizance of the 
principle of the evolution of invention, it 
seems that in the next war bombs will cross 
such distances as the Atlantic Ocean or the 
Polar regions of the north in a very few 
minutes. Even if the aim should be bad, 
bombs launched from planes high above 
antiaircraft fire should have better aim. If 
the bombs increase in size, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the city of Chicago could be 
completely destroyed by one bomb, and 
probably by a very few of the present size. 
Among the many military research projects 
to be started by the atomic bomb, the most 
important will be the attempt to prevent 
the murderous missile from reaching its 
destination. Physicists, however, hold out 
little hope; for realistic theories along which 


to work are yet unknown. Premature deto-. 


nation seems impossible, and interception 


will surely be difficult. How this will be done . 


rests upon research beyond the reach of the 
social scientist. 

However, some effects of the bomb on 
social institutions are in the realm of so- 
ciology. A possible effect is on national and 
international organization. These may be 
changed in the very effort to obtain an 
agreement on the part of nations not to 
make bombs or not to use them in war. 
There are certain precedents to make us 
‘think that such agreements may be ob- 
tained. There was, for instance, an agree- 
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ment not to use poison gas in warfare. 
Then, with a few months’ effort, the Pact of 
Paris to outlaw war was signed by nearly all 
nations. But the agreement not to use poison 
gas was violated, and in a decade after the 
Pact of Paris the world was at war. The 
problem is to make an agreement that will 


‘not be broken. Hence the concern should . 


be on the ‘subject of controls.-The most 
common suggestion on controls is to have 
reports on the nuclear-fission activities with- 
in their borders made by different nations to 


: rea 
other nations or to a central organization’ of. 


all.the nations. More difficult would be in- 
spection by other nationals of laboratories 
and factories, either periodically or with- 


out notice. Even though the Security Coun- - 


cil of the United Nations Organization 
should undertake such a supervision, there 
would still be the problem of policing and 
punishment, which might be effected in the 
case of a small nation but would be very 
difficult with one of the great powers. What 
is needed is a stronger organization than the 
former League of Nations or the newer 
United Nations Organization. Such strength 
could not be obtained without surrendering 
sovereignty, to do which the great powers, 
in particular, would be most reluctant. 

The drive necessary to produce such a 
strong central world government would 
have to be tremendous. There are those who 
claim that the fear of the atomic bomb in a 
“pushbutton” war will be enough to furnish 
that drive. But is there not a greater proba- 
bility that we shall forget the bomb rather 
than develop the awful fear necessary to 
banish it? Within a week after Hiroshima, 
department stores were having “atomic” 
sales and burlesque theaters were announc- 
ing atomic or anatomic dancers. Here is 
Certainly a field for research in social psy- 
chology. 

. But suppose a world government is set 


up again. The question arises as to how long ` 


it will endure against the drives for power 
and self-interest on the part of large local 
units of such a world organization. The 
League of Nations did not prevent a world 
war, nor did the stronger constitution of the 


1 
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United States prevent a civil war. If 2 world - 
government cannot prevent a war, then 


there comes the terrible atomic bomb with 
all its destructiveness. The sociologist 
would have something to contribute in 
setting up studies of the coherence of groups. 
Much research has been done on the bonds 
that hold individuals together in groups, 
such as the family, the local &ommunity, 
the face-to-face group. It is not difficult to 
know why the cohesion is strong in a village 
community covering so little territory that 
personal contacts with everyone in the vil- 
lage are frequent. But when a people ex- 
pands to cover more territory, as in a na- 
tion the size of the United States, China, or 
Russia, then the problem of cohesion is 
greater. Contacts must depend upon the 
“communication and transportation inven- 
tions and the extent to which they are used. 
There are many instances in history when 
government expanded more rapidly and 
further than the agencies that make co- 
hesion. These empires of great sway general- 
ly broke up.. i 
There are some who believe that if the 
fear motive fails, the spirit of the brother- 
hood of man may be so strong as to over- 
tide all these obstacles and build “one 
world.” But if the brotherhood-of-man ap- 
‘peal has not succeeded in the past, what has 
the bomb done, aside from the fear it in- 
stils, to make it any more probable of suc- 
cess now? 


` There is another way of obtaining world 


government than by agreement, a method 
that has proved very effective in the past in 
extending the territory under a single gov- 
ernment. It is the method of conquest. In- 
deed, with the bomb and the airplane, a 
world government by one conquering power 
may be as probable as a world government 
by agreement. Such a world government, 
once achieved through the ghestly use of 
the bomb, might have as good a chance of 
enduring as a world confederation or even a 
world federation. That such an event as a 
conquest of the whole world by one nation 
is possible may be considered on the basis 
of history. The empires in the age of the 


horse and the sailboat were perhaps larger 
when measured in units of speed of the 
transportation agencies of the time than the 
world is today in terms of the speed of the 
airplane. But empires have broken up in 
the past, too, and so may a world govern- 
ment based on conquest—until the agencies 
of cohesion make the peoples of the world 
more nearly like a community. 

The foregoing narration of the possible 
consequences of the atomic bomb upon in- 
ternational organization suggests some lines 
of needed sociological research as a basis of 
action. The presentation has, by. design, 
showed difficulties, for the purpose of in- 


dicating the many steps of development on ` 


which research is needed before a stable 
world government will be probable. Certain 
sections of our vocal leaders are turning 
with fervor toward working for world gov- 
ernment and the abolition of war. Such a 
movement is natural in view of the tragedies 
of a long war just finished and in view of a 
new instrument of destruction. The psy- 
chology of the times favors such an expres- 
sion of hope; but there must be studies of 
ways and means, which, in turn, rest on 
social research. 
II 

Another social effect of the bomb is on 
cities, even though it should never fall on 
one. The objective of a bomb is an aggrega- 
tion of peoples. Bombing during the cam- 
paign in northern Italy against the Ger- 
mans in the second World War was not very 
effective when the German armies were 
scattered in the hills and mountains. It is 
cities that have been the object of bombing 
raids. If all the buildings and people on 
Manhattan Island could be destroyed with 
two or three bombs, then such destruction 
could be avoided if the peoples and the 
buildings were removed and placed else- 
where. But such a removal would not serve 
its purpose unless they were scattered and 
relocated in small places—say, one hundred 
of them. 

Breaking up New York is only illustra- 
tive. ‘There are 200 cities with populations 
of more than 50,000 each in the United 
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States, having a total population af 50,000,- 
ooo. To remake these 200 cities into 1,000 
would cost around $250,000,000,000, which 
is less than the cost of the second World 
War to the United States and perhaps less 
than the cost of a third world war. This 
expenditure could be spread out into several 
five-year plans with an annual cost of 
$10,000,000,000-$1 5 000,000,000. 

This undertaking is stupendous— 
so much so that it seems utterly imprac- 
` ticable. Perhaps it is. However, we must 
. consider that the alternative is the possible 
killing of fifty million city dwellers in a few 
minutes in a sneak attack by a formidable 
enemy. 

If men cannot make this effort, it may be 
because they can no more be trusted to re- 
frain from blowing themselves up with the ` 
atomic bomb than anthropoids could be 
trusted with a stick of dynamite. The trou- 
ble seems to be with man rather than with 
the bomb. 

If, however, we should not be successful 
in making a lasting agreement not to use the 
bomb, should we not study the problem -of 
breaking up our cities into towns and vil- 
lages and removing some of them from the 
crowded eastern seaboard into the less 
crowded area west of the Mississippi and 
further removed from the national borders? 
The Pueblo Indians once moved their cities 
from the plains, where they were the prey 
of their warlike enemies, and set them in 
caves scooped out of canyon walls high above 
the river. This was a task as difficult for 
them, perhaps, with their simple tools, as a 
decentralization of our big cities would be 
for us, with all our technology and wealth. 
We lived as a race for hundreds of thousands 
of years without cities. In fact, we have 
lived in cities scarcely a century: seventy- 
five million of us in the United States live 
away from cities now. 

Other issues concern the possible loss of 
the advantages of our urban civilization. 
Do the desirable products of city life come 
only from the big cities? With thought and 
planning, might they not be had from cities 
of fifty thousand population, especially “if 


5 


agı 


there was specialization by cities and ade- 
quate transportation? What are these ad- 
vantages? Symphony orchestras, museums, 
universities, aggregations of intelligentsia, 
quick facilities for making personal con- 
tacts, luxury markets, metropolitan news- 


papers, etc. Only research wil reveal the | 


possibilities of obtaining these advantages 
in smaller places. Much study would also 
be needed on the maximum size of the city 
and its configuration to escape attack by 
atomic bombs launched from an airplane or 
arriving by rocket. 

It is possible that our urban civilization 
might be much better with well-planned 
smaller cities and towns. We could have 
better health, fewer accidents, wider streets 
for automobiles, more parking places for 
automobiles, landing places for helicopters, 
more sunlight, space for gardens, more 
parks, less smoke, more comfortable homes, 
efficient places of work, and, in general, 
more beauty. 

The plan for a city might be different. 
The radial type, like a wheel lying on the 
ground, is, indeed, similar to.the traditional 
target in rifle practice. The city plan might_ 
better take the form of a rope laid out 


straight or coiled in various designs. Any ° 


realistic design of a city, however, must be 
based on transportation. Cities are creations 
of long-distance and local transportation. 
Therefore, 
means a redistribution of transportation. 
Hence much research on transportation and 
the location of the new cities is needed. 

The breaking-up of two hundred large 
cities into smaller ones will appear to many 
readers as an extreme and impossible sug- 
gestion, which, of course, it is—unless seen 
against the alternative of atomic warfare. 
To those who appreciate the significance of 
the atomic bomb the idea will at least not 
appear absurd. For those who do not ap- 
preciate the significance, it has been sug- 
gested that the United States should drop 
one of its atomic bombs on every country 
in the world, including the United States, 
to wake the people up to a recognition of its 
meaning. 


any redistribution of cities ' 
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To those who think a major frontal at- 
tack on the problem is out of the question, 
a piecemeal approach is suggested. Thus it 
might be agreed that, whenever a slum area 
` in a city is cleared, no new buildings be con- 
structed there. Or a possible policy would 
be to deny any city a population growth 
beyond, say, fifty thousand. Or again, a 

definite number of buildings per year might 
‘be transferred to a distant suburb. Even the 
piece-by-piece approach is extraordinarily 
difficult. For instance, what city or what 
business in a city would be willing to limit 
the growth to a definite figure? Nearly 
every business in a city profits by increase 
in size of the city, as the single-taxers have 
shown in their discussion .of the unearned 
increment. As to moving buildings out one 
> ata time, it must be recalled that there are 
interrelationships that hardly permit such 
a fragmentary change. For instance, the 
University of Chicago is planning to build a 
‘new building. Should it be built in another 
city or in the suburbs, while the present 
buildings remain on their present site with- 
in the city? It seems a very difficult task to 
move the University of Chicago a hundred 
miles away. Yet within twenty-five years an 
atomic bomb may melt down all the build- 
ings now on the campus and all the equip- 
ment, books, and laboratories. 

The first step in any piecemeal effort 
should be to place underground, or to make 
plans to place underground before a war 
begins, the buildings supplying crucial or 
necessary goods or services for war or for 
civilians during war. Such would be central 
electric staticns, railroad terminals, fac- 
tories that make key war products. Es- 

„pecially shouid factories making atomic 
bombs be secreted and the stockpiles scat- 
` tered or protected. 

The problem of the location of cities in 
an atomic age has effects, too, on the rank- 
ing of the great powers of the world. Hither- 
to the countries with the most factories 
(and hence the most cities) have been the 
greatest military powers. But in the atomic 
age the very concentration of this urban 


I 


population becomes a weakness. For in- 
stance, the United States has a much great- 
er concentration of urban population than 
Russia and hence is more vulnerable to 
atomic bombs. From the same observation, 
it may be argued that Russia, who has yet 
to build most of her cities, is in a better 
position to keep them small, since the 
task is not the very difficult one of breaking 


up old cities but the easier one of building. 


new ones. These can be scattered and kept 
small in Russia, China, and other less ur- 
banized but expanding areas. 

Perhaps the helicopter will help in the 
gradual breaking-up of cities into small 
units. The automobile has created many 
suburbs, by moving out families which once 
lived within the city. Perhaps the helicopter 
will create more. But with aircraft the proc- 
ess will be very gradual. 

The scattering of our cities by wholesale 
or retail methods will necessitate a concerted 
effort not made in peacetime and only ap- 
proached during a war. For instance, local 
government and local autonomy would, it 
seems, have to give way to a strong central 
national government. Some central au- 
thority must see that cities do not grow 
larger than a given size, unless the cities 
would all voluntarily support such a re- 
striction. The breaking-up of cities would 
be beyond the financial powers of the in- 
dividual cities. There would be so many 


balances and equities disturbed in the re- . 


locating of a city as to cause great friction 
and resistance. It would be a collective un- 
dertaking, well-nigh impossible except un- 
der the spur of a great crisis. A crisis great 
enough to spur us to dismember our cities 
is almost sure to come sometime. But then 
it will be too late. Are we farsighted enough 
to act in advance, when such action calls for 
an almost superhuman effort? Perhaps it 
would be easier to create a world govern- 
ment to control the atomic bomb. 

Thus the probable social. effects of the 
bomb on cities makes necessary a great deal 
of sociological research, perhaps hundreds 
of large projects,.in order to find the best 
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adjustments, assuming that the atomic 
bomb will not be prohibited by interna- 
tional agreement. 

There is, of course, the possibility that 
the bomb may not be used in the next war 
but without any agreement whatsoever be- 
tween nations. We did not use poison gas 
during the last war, probably not because of 
any agreement. Perhaps fear of, retaliation 
may prevent it. But we cannot know this in 
advance, and we should live in fear of its 
being used. During the last war we prepared 
against gas warfare—by supplying gas 
masks. 

Three classes of social influences of the 
atomic bomb have been designated: the 
effects on war, on international organiza- 
tion, and on cities. There are many other 
effects and many other institutions that will 
have to be modified. But enough has been 
said to indicate the relation of the bomb to 
sociology. 


IV 


The discussion up to this point has con- 
cerned only one single fabrication based on 
atomic energy, the atomic bomb. The 
atomic age, though, will not be the creation 
of the bomb but of the industrial and per- 
sonal peacetime uses of nuclear fission of 
uranium and very probably of other ele- 
ments. It is these that will create the atomic 
age and that will form the bases for great 
scientific discoveries in a variety of fields 
and thus usher in the scientific revolution. 
We know little as yet about peacetime uses 
of atomic energy, for there have been none, 
so far. 

It is very difficult to speak sensibly about 
the social effects of inventions when we do 
not know what the inventions are to be. 
Also, reliable predictions of social effects of 
inventions can hardly be obtained without 
accurate ideas about prices and costs. For- 
tunately, the purpose of this article is not 
to predict, but rather to indicate, the effects 
of these new scientific discoveries on so- 
ciology. Here it is only necessary to say that 
the uses of this enormous power will proba- 
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bly make many profound er in the so- 
cial order. 

The nearest analogy .is the bista 
revolution, based upon the first extensive 
use of mechanical power—steam. Wind on 
sails and windmills had led to some social 
changes, but not to the extent that steam 
did. The range of the influence of the metal 
machine using steam has been so great that 
hardly a single branch of the social sciences 
dealing with modern times is not concerned 
to some extent with the industrial revolu- 
tion. Steam made possible the cities with 
their urban civilization; though steam was 
not used on the farms directly, yet indirect- 
ly it shifted farming from the subsistence 
type to commercial farming and thus radi- 
cally altered agriculture. With the factories 
and railroads run by steam, there came a 
new economic organization. The social 
classes were altered and new ones created. 
A new division and distribution of wealth 
followed. The ranking of nations in military - 
power was shifted, and the nature of war- 
fare changed. The nations with blast fur- 
naces became the great powers. Before 
steam, the factories of production’ were in 
the household. Steam destroyed the house- 
hold economy, eliminated the women’s 
work, and gave them jobs in factories, 
stores, and offices. Both the family as an 
organization and the position of women in 
society were radically changed by steam. 
Steam brought to cities many new prob- 
lems of health, crime, education, divorce, 
recreation, morals, religion, justice. The 
foregoing are only a few of the important 
social changes precipitated by the use of. 
this first great source of mechanical power. 
Now -there comes from the atom a new ' 
source of energy, enormous in quantity. 
Does atomic energy foreshadow social con- 
sequences comparable to those that fol- 
lowed the discovery of steam power and the 
invention of machines to use it? 

The answer to these questions depends, 
first, upon when the uses of atomic energy 
will become widespread industrially. This 
we do not know. We already have cheap 
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sources of power in coal, oil, and electricity. 
If these are cheaper than atomic power, they 
will be used. In countries where there is no 
coal, it is imported. The energy from the 
atom, if used industrially, must, of course, 
be used in machines, almost surely such as 
are used now. These machines are made of 
metals which must be processed as now. In- 

“ deed, power is only a small part of the total 
costs of production. Hence it may be argued 
that atomic energy is, at best, merely the 
substitution of one type of power for an- 
other and that all we can expect is the con- 
tinuation of present trends. 

’ The same argument could have been 
used in the early 1700’s regarding the steam 
engine. Steam would be only a substitute 
for human or animal energy and would be 
used only if it was cheaper. People were al- 
ready living together in communities. 
Steam would only make them grow, and 

` hence it would mean only a continuance of 
trends. Yet, within two centuries, steam 
had profoundly altered civilization and had 
left unchanged hardly a single social institu- 
tion. 

It is only necessary to state that the 
evolution of the release of atomic fission 
bears watching and that there are factors 
which make it possible that the social effects 
will be many, radical, and profound. This 
conception of probability is strengthened 
by the precedent of steam and by the enor- 
mous energy that becomes available, as in- 
dicated by the equation E = MC*. Much 
depends on (a) whether the nucleus of more 
common elements may be fissioned and (b) 
the cost of the operation. 

Without allowing too much speculation, 
it is possible that very cheap power might 
work out to increase greatly the standard of 
living. Production in factories might be 
done with fewer and fewer human laborers. 
The hours of labor might become very much 
shorter. If atomic energy could be used for 
transportation purposes, community life 
and the structure of nations might be tre- 
mendously changed. If used in airplanes by 
jet propulsion, it would make practicable 


travel at supersonic speeds; and if these 
sources of energy for aircraft were cheap, the 
size and interconnections of the great vari- 
ety of social organization and communities 
would lead to very many interesting pos- 
sibilities in diffusion and in collective effort. 
The social changes due to the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy might become vastly 
greater than the social changes that may 
follow the bomb alone. 

However, these possible changes are not 
all likely to come as suddenly as did the 
bomb in Hiroshima; for, the parts of civili- 
zation being so highly integrated, when one 
part changes its effects are slowed up be- 
cause of the interconnections of the other 
parts. The accumulated cultural lag is 
great, and the resulting inertia slows change 
and, of course, produces maladjustments 
and social problems. 


V 
Previous studies of the social effects of 
invention have shown that, whenever re- 
search in the physical sciences results in a 
major invention, it precipitates a variety of 
social changes and a consequent need for 


research in the social sciences. Thus the in- 
vention of the automobile created problems 


for the family, for the city, for the courts, ` 


for the ‘police, for education, for children, 
for health, for other transportation agencies, 
for government, for morals, for the church. 
For every subsidized piece of research in 
natural science there should be correspond- 
ing financial aids to research in social sci- 
ence. Since two billion dollars were spent 
on making the atomic bomb which will 
produce many social problems, an intelligent 
society would aid social research to solve 


the problems the bomb creates. The atom, . 


then, will change the subject matter of 
sociology. 

It also raises the question as to a change 
in method. For instance, the study of in- 
stitutions, custom, social behavior, and 
ideology has been nearly always a study 
either of the past or of the present, which 
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very quickly becomes. the past. But does 
not the discovery of nuclear fission raise the 
question as to whether sociologists should 
not study the future? There is a time se- 
quence between the discovery and its social 
effects. Nuclear fission is achieved in 1939 
and is put to use in 1945, but the social 
effects will come in the 1950’s and in suc- 
ceeding decades. With the invention known, 
is it not possible to study the impending so- 
cial changes in advance? The method is 
somewhat different from that of the his- 
torical method, whether quantitative or 
descriptive, and it presents many difficul- 
ties. New methods are often products of 


social conditions. The social conditions of 
the present time that may modify socio- 


logical methods are those of social change _ 


which necessitate social planning, which, in 
turn, deals with the future. Almost every 
social institution except the faculty of a 
university deals with the future in connec- 
tion with some planning, 
though it may be. But social scientists al- 
most universally deal with the past, either 
remote or very recent. But action in an age 
of social change should rest on considera- 
tions of the uture. So the atom forces soci- 
ologists to look to the future. 
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METHODS OF MEASUREMENT OF AESTHETIC FOLKWAYS 


JOHN H. MUELLER 


ABSTRACT 
. The applicability of standard statistical devices to the field of aesthetic folkways is explored. Orchestral 
repertoires of the leading symphony societies were analyzed from the date of founding to the present. 
. Various statistical measures are here applied to selected segments of this history to illustrate the degree of 
consensus and diff2rence of taste between cities; the weight of conductors and political events in the forma- 
tion of taste; the lag in taste between the élite and the popular audiences. Aesthetic taste, here treated 
empirically, not subjectively, is a complex phenomenon to which nonaesthetic factors make a large con- 


tribution. 


The purpose of this paper is to explore 
the applicability of some of the standard 


statistical measures to the description and © 


analysis of trends in aesthetic folkways in 
the realm of musical taste, as evidenced in 
the symphonic repertoires in the United 
States. 


AESTHETIC FOLKWAYS 


_ It may be contended that aesthetic 
phenomena are an individual and subjective 
_ experience and not subject to social control 
and therefore are not properly classified as 
folkways. But upon further reflection it will 
be evident that aesthetic tastes do display a 
certain consensus and that they are codified 
and culturally transmitted, just as are ethi- 
cal or economic folkways. Like other codes, 
they are fortified by ethnocentric rationali- 
zations and by an aesthetic “conscience” 
which labels discrepant forms as decadent 
or ugly. They assume even an institutional 
character in their elaborate organization. 


They manifest a constellation of patterns in’ 


. public performances, in economic support, 
in educational policy, in the organization of 
vested interests, in the theories and laws of 
harmonic constzuction—all of which is sup- 
ported by a vest corpus of literature and 
criticism. Far from being, therefore, a pri- 
vate experience, taste can be treated, like 
any other form of social behavior, as an em- 
pirical phenomenon and may be defined as 
the more or less consistent range of aesthetic 
preference by a given group, of which the 
concert programs are samples. It would be 
very tempting to develop the sociopsycho- 


logical aspects of this phenomenon of 
“taste.” Since, however, the purpose of this 
paper is primarily to illustrate methods of 
measurement, the appropriateness of the 
terminology of “folkway” and “taste” will 
not now be further considered. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


The original data for the following stud- 
ies are contained in a monograph! on history 
of repertoires of the eight oldest symphony 
orchestras in the United States.? This is a 
history of music not in terms of biographies 
and schools but in terms of the end and pur- 
pose of all music, namely, actual perform- 
ance—‘‘behavior”—under discernible social 
conditions. It is obviously advantageous to 
select the data with an eye to their homo- 
geneity, hence the subscription and popular 
concert repertoires are segregated, and the 
data for each orchestra are tabulated sepa- 
rately. 

PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 

Although we might agree that the basic 
problem of measurement of a folkway would 
be the prevalence (frequency) of its practice, 
there are other issues which must be solved. 
Among them are: (1) classification of the 


hundreds of items (composers or composi- ` 


1 John H. Mueller and Kate Hevner, Trends in 
Musicel Taste (“Indiana University Publications: 
Humanities Series,” No. 8 (Bloomington, 1942}). 


2 These are, with the year of their founding: New 
York Philharmonic (1841), New York Symphony 
(1878), and the orchestras of Boston (1881), Chicago 
(1891), Cincinnati (1895), Philadelphia (1900), 
Minneapolis (1903), and St. Louis (1912). 
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tions; (2) selection of a criterion of weight- 
ing the compositions if they are not to be 
weighted equally; (3) determination of 
trends; (4) the measurement of the differ- 
ences and similarities in taste as between 
cities or periods in the same city; and (5) 
the isolation of the variables in the very 
complex phenomena of public concerts. 

The problem of classification was solved, 
as it should be, according to the purposes of 
the study. In order to facilitate identifica- 
tion of the conditioning factors, composers 
were in many cases individually studied or 
grouped in terms of their nationality or the 


CHART I 
POPULARITY PYRAMID 


THE PHILADELPHIA OACHEST RA 
1931-33 


WAGNER BRAHMS 


BEETHOVEN BACH 


SIBELIUS TSOHAMOWSKY 
3 ORBUSSY MOZART SCHUMANN STRAUSS 


STRAVINSKY 
AAVEL RAYON 


BERLIOZ FRANCK HANDEL PROKOFIEFF RIMSKT-RORSAKOFF SCHUBERT 
1 DEFALLA DVORAK GLUCK MAHLER MENDELSSOHN RACHMANINOFF RESPIGM SMETANA WEBER 

CHOPIN DINGY ELGAR GOLDMARK GRIEG USZT MACDOWELL SCHOENBERG SCRIABINE 
character of their trend line. Furthermore, 
since a composer lives by being performed 
and since the time available for perform- 
ances is limited, compositions were weighted 
by length of playing-time, i.e., the length of 
time the community is willing to devote to 
them. 

The first three problems are extensively 
discussed in the aforesaid monograph. The 
application of statistical devices for the pur- 
pose of measuring the differences between 
cities and of isolating the variables was not 
there treated but is the subject of the pres- 
ent article. 


COMPARISON OF REPERTOIRES AS 
BETWEEN CITIES 


It is, of course, to be expected that in the 
history of symphonic repertoires in the 
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United States there would be considerable 
fluctuation in the cultivation of various 
composers. An almost infinite number of 
charts could be assembled to illustrate these 
trends. For any given period and area the 
standing of composers may be shown by 
what we have called the “popularity pyra- 
mid,” which measures the percentage of 
repertoire volume of respective composers. 
Charts I and II depict the pyramids, for il- 
lustrative and comparative purposes, of the 


CHART II 


POPULARITY PYRAMID 
THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
1931-35 
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New York Philharmonic and the Philadel- 
phia orchestras for the five-year period 
1931-35. It is evident that variations as be- 
tween cities are quite striking. The New 
York Philharmonic, a rather conservative 
orchestra under Toscanini, gives Beethoven 
first place with 15 per cent, while Philadel- 
phia under Stokowski is satisfied with half 
that percertage. The New York audience 
heard twice as much Mozart (7:3) and 
about half as much Wagner (5:9). 

To measure the relative dispersion among ` 
all these seven? orchestras, or the degree 


3 The New York Philharmonic and the New York 
Symphony merged in 1928; therefore, the orchestras 
here number only seven. 


\ 
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of consensus in taste, the coefficient of varia- 
tion is calculated for the percentage repre- 
sentation of a given composer in the respec- 
tive seven orchestras (Table 1). 

Of course, no two five-year periods show 
exactly the same disposition as the one here 
` cited (1931-35). During the five-year period 
here analyzed, there was greatest consensus 
on Brahms, somewhat less on Haydn and 
. Schubert, and the widest variation among 


TABLE 1 


SPECIFIED COMPOSERS: IN ORDER OF CON- 
SENSUS ON RANK IN REPERTOIRES AS MEAS- 
URED BY THE COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION, * 


1931735 

















Per- Per- 
Composer cent- Composer cent- 
age age 
Brahms........ 12 || Franck......... 36 
Haydn......... 22 || Stravinsky...... 38 
Schubert....... 22 Rimski-Korsa- 
Beethoven...... 26 KOV i iio ccs eee 4ı 
Strauss......... 27 Weber......... 47 
Ravel.......... 27 Seriabin........ 48 
Mozart......... 28 || Bach........... 49 
Tchaikovsky 28 || Mendelssohn....| 49 
Wagner........ 28 || Dvofäk........ 53 
Handel......... 30 || Rachmaninov...| 55 
Respighi....... 3ı || Prokofiev....... 60 
Debussy........ 32 ASAE, raia ea 62 
Schumann...... 32 Sibelius. ....... 62 
Berlioz... ...... 35 || MacDowell..... go 
*y = a The greater the consensus in taste, the smaller 





the index of variation. This index has, of course, 20 reference to 
the original rank of a composer. Thus, although Haydn ranks 
low in amount of his music played, there is good agreement on 


his low status. He therefore shows a low coefficient of variation. - 


To conserve space the original percentage representation of each 
composer in the seven tepertoires (1931-35), the mean, and the 
sigmas are not tabulated here. 


the orchestras in the cultivation of Sibelius 
and MacDowell. 

Granted these expected differences be- 
tween the orchestras, the next problem is to 
discover to what extent they could be ex- 
plained by the laws of chance, or whether 
they are statistically significant. One device 
to measure this deviation from chance is the 
‘formula of chi square. To keep the illustra- 
tion within more manageable compass, we 
limit ourselves for the purposes of this pres- 
entation to the more significant composers. 
To illustrate this problem we select the New 
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York and the Philadelphia orchestras (r931- 
35), as shown in Table 2. 

Having five degrees of freedom, this 
table yields a chi square of 136,68, which . 
indicates that the probability is infinitesi- 
mally small that disparities as large as 
those illustrated in this table could have 
occurred by chance. With P as small as that, 
we may suppose that these are not samples 
from the same universe, that there is an as- 
sociation between the respective cities and 
the distribution of composers, and that there 
are certain forces operating to produce the 
differences in the repertoires of these two 
orchestras. Our next step is to attempt to 
uncover some of those factors. 


TABLE 2 
WEIGHTED FREQUENCIES OF SPECIFIED COM- 
POSERS: REPERTOIRES OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRAS, 1931-35 





Composer New York | Philadelphia 
Bach... ser 108 88 
Beethoven............. 561 89 
Brahms. sis sees ses 302 103 
Mozart... euer 264 34 
Tchaikovsky........... 107 - AI 
Wagner. .......cr 190 103 

Total. erann aars 1,532 458 


DETERMINATION OF FACTORS 


The fact that every event, physical or 
social, is always a juncture of many factors 
often renders it difficult to identify what is 
significant in producing such differences as 
are here described. However, it is usually 
assumed that the significant variables‘ are 
limited in number. Now if the moment of 
entry of a given variable can be spotted, 
measurements can be taken before and after 
its appearance and an estimate made of its 
significance. All other factors are thereby 
held as constant as possible. That is the de- 
vice here applied. 


4 Many artists fallaciously believe that the ap- 
preciation of a work of art is a function of its in- 
trinsic aesthetic qualities. The assumption here held 
is that appreciation is a habit, determined by non- 
aesthetic factors. . 
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_ One of the several factors whick, by our 
hypothesis, influence the fluctuations in the 
taste of the community is the conductor, 
who not only enjoys great prestige but also 
_ occupies a strategic position for implement- 
ing this prestige in the building of the pro- 
grams. In order to test this hypothesis, the 
repertoire of the Philadelphia orchestra was 
analyzed during the last five years of the 
tenure of Stokowski and the first five years 
of his successor, Ormandy. These two dis- 
tributions were then subjected to the chi- 
square test to determine whether their dif- 
ferences could have occurred by chance. 
Table 3 yields a chi square of 16.98 (x? = 
15.086, P = .or), which makes it apparent 
that there is less than ı chance in 100 that 
these two distributions stem from the same 
universe. One has reason to conclude that 
the change in conductors contributed heavi- 
ly to this shift in repertoire. 

A similar analysis, but by a different 
method, was made of the shift in repertoire 
of the Cincinnati orchestra which engaged 
the British-born Goossens in 1931 to suc- 
ceed the German, Fritz Reiner. By deter- 


TABLE 3 


WEIGHTED FREQUENCIES OF SPECIFIED COM- 
POSERS: PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, 1931-35 (STOKOWSKI) AND 1936-40 (OR- 
MANDY) 





Composer Stokowski Ormandy 

Bach ie sach 88 59 
Wagner. ..........0. 103 87 
Brahms.........222... 103 100 
Beethoven............. 89 122 
Mozatt.......2..220... 34 53 
Tchaikovsky. .......... 41 50 

Total. 458 471 








mining the significance of the difference 
(critical ratio)’ between’ percentages of 
British music for five years‘ previous to the 


Difference between percentages _ 
S.E. of the difference 
-6 A five-year sample is uniformly used in the illus- 


trations in this paper. A disadvantage of a sample 
extending over too long a period is that the neces- 


sCcR. = 
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entrance of Goossens and for the same peri- 
od subsequently, the presumable influence 
of the conductor is measured. , 
In this case the critical ratio is 2.93, 
which, according to conventional statistical 
interpretation, practically rules out chance. 


TABLE 4 


BRITISH AND NON-BRITISH COMPOSITIONS: REP- 
ERTOIRE OF CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, 1926-30 (REINER) AND 1931-35 (GOOS- 

` SENS) 


























REINER Goossens . 
Per Per 
No: Cent No. Cent 
British......... 17 1.9 37 4.4 
Non-British..... 872 98.1 | 803 95.6 
Total........ 889 | 100.0] 840 | 100.0 


A-difference of this magnitude “in favor of” 
Goossens could occur only about 14 times in 
1,000 if chance alone were operating—a- 
very unlikely event. There exists, therefore, 
a true difference presumably assignable to 
the change in conductors in so far as the as- 
sumption of the constancy of the other 
variables is defensible. 

Less apparent was the influence of Kous- 
sevitzky on the repertoire of the Boston 
orchestra (Table 5). With his known Rus- 
sian background, Koussevitzky might be ex- 
pected to lend an added impetus to the Rus- 
sian repertoire in a city which has been 
favorably known for its hospitality to mod- 
ern works. However, with a critical ratio of 
only .94, the change in the Russian reper- 
toire could not be called significant, and in- 
dicates that, if these ratios represent the 
same universe, this discrepancy, or larger, 
could occur in about 33 per cent of the 
cases. It is not proved, therefore, that, un- 
like the other conductors here studied, 
Koussevitzky did exert a significant new 


sary assumption that all other variables remain con- _ 
stant would become more hazardous with the greater 
lapse of time. 


r 
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influence on the repertoire of the Boston 
orchestra.’ 

The most dramatic force influencing the 
patronage of music in recent times was 


TABLE 5 
RUSSIAN COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED BEFORE 
AND DURING THE REGIME OF KOUSSEVITZKY, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 1921-25, 
1926-30 




















1921-25 
Per 
I Cent 
Russian....... 140 | 14.8 
Non-Russian..| §09 | 85.2 
Total....... 949 | 100.0 











World War I. It would presumably be re- 
flected also in the proportion of German 
music in the repertoires of the orchestras 

7 Since Boston already displayed in 1921-25 one 
of the highest Russian percentages of all orchestras 


in the United States, it could hardly be expected 
that a new conductor would increase that trend. 
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during 1916-20, as distinguished from the 
preceding and subsequent five-year periods. 
Table 6 is designed to discover to what ex- 
tent, if at all, this influence manifested itself. 
Again, one variable (in this case, the war) 
is considered the differential factor, while 
the others are kept as constant as possible 
by selecting for comparison the periods im- 
mediately adjacent to the period under ob- 
servation. Three orchestras in Chicago and 
New York are selected to illustrate this ap- 
proach. 

The Chicago orchestra had been under 
the direction of Frederick Stock, the pro- 
tégé and successor to Theodore Thomas. 
Stock, of German extraction, tactfully re- 
tired for the duration of World War I and 
thereby avoided the chauvinistic outburst 
which disturbed the Boston orchestra and’ 
caused the replacement of Karl Muck, a 
friend of the Kaiser, by Raubaud, a French 
musician. The accompanying effect of the 


‘war on the Chicago repertoire is evident in 


the C.R. of 7. It appears still more conspicu- 
ously if one compares the C.R. between two 


TABLE 6 
PROPORTION OF GERMAN MUSIC: CHICAGO, NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 























GERMAN ITEMS 
Tora, 
TER Ireıs N Per ex 
i Cent 
Chicage 
I906-I0. ......... 1,343 708 | 52. 3 1.46 
TOT re 1,373 684 | 49.8 ` 
New York Fhilharmonic 
1g06-I0.......... 1,206 599 | 49.6\ 2 
IOLI-IS u vis en 1,960 | 1,060 | s4.rf | 74> 
New York Symphony 
IQO6-10.......... 1,055.| 587 | 55.6 6 
IQIINIS.......... 4- 


942 426 | 45.2 


GERMAN ITEMS 
TOTAL 











YEAR ITENS N Per SR 
es Cent 
Chicago 
IQTINIS§......... 1,373 684 | 49.8) 7.0 
1916-20......... 1,335 488 | 36.5] | °° 
New York Philharmonic 
IQII-I5......... 1,960 | 1,060 | 54,1) ï 
I916-20......... 1,746 894 | 52.2] | 7°77 
New York Symphony 
IOII-I5......... 942 426 | 45.21 2.6 
1916-20. ........ 1,460 581 | 39.8f | 7 
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five-year periods immediately preceding the 
“war, which was 1.46. 

. Apparently the New York Philharmonic 
did not fight the war on the concert plat- 
‚form. As can be gathered from sources 
not here recounted, this orchestra, under 
Stransky, was more intent on pleasing a 
cosmopolitan public which did not connect 
music with patriotism. While the propor- 
tion of German music declined in both New 
York orchestras, this decline was not sta- 
tistically significant in the New York Phil- 
harmonic orchestra (C.R. = 1.77), i.e., it 
was not sufficient to rule out chance.’ 


MEASUREMENT OF THE LAG 


There has been speculation as to whether 
the taste of the American public is as “ad- 
vanced” as that of Europe. Any retardation 
(or advance) in taste would vary with com- 
posers and orchestras but could be measured 
as indicated in the illustration cited below. 

The trend line of composers generally de- 
picts a life-cycle consisting of a rise to a peak 
of popularity followed by a period of de- 
cline, which every composer experiences 
sooner or later. However, this peak and de- 
cline need not occur simultaneously in any 
two cities. In such a case we may speak of a 
lag (or lead) between those cities. Thus, as 
between London and New York orchestras, 
there appears a characteristic delay in the 
appearance of the “peak,” so that the taste 
of New York for certain composers may be 
said to “lag” behind that of London. 

This lag can be measured by determin- 
ing the distance between any two identifi- 
able and corresponding points in the two 
trend lines. One logical point at which to 
measure this lag is the peak in the trend lines 
of the given composers in the two countries. 
These peaks are the points of satiety at 
which the patronage, or taste, for the com- 


8 Although the data for the present war have not 

: been completed, we know that the chauvinism of 

the last war did not recur. There is ample anecdotal 

evidence, however, of aesthetics tainted with patriot- 

ism in the popularity of Shostakovich. Following 

- 1933, when Finland was the only country paying its 

war-debt instalments, Sibelius tripled his representa- 
tion in American orchestras within ten years. 
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poser begins to decline. Because of the 
fluctuating trends, they are not always im- 
mediately discernible. It is sometimes nec- 
essary, therefore, to resort to mathematical 


calculation in which the best “fit” corre- 


sponds to the-highest coefficient of correla- 
tion between the two series paired experi- 
mentally at various intervals or lags.? 

` The lag varies, of course, with different 
composers. In the case of Beethoven, the 
consensus between New York and London 
is amazingly close (Chart III). The best fit, 
as measured by the Pearsonian coefäcient, 
indicates a lag of only five years (r = .51). 


CHART II 


TREND OF POPULARITY OF BEETHOVEN 


LONDON AND NEWYORK ORCHESTRAS 
$ YEAR LAG 


& 





LONDON 
to "NEWYORK - 
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Such a refined calculation as the coefficient 
of correlation is not always necessary to un- 
cover the lag. By the method of superim- 
position” the lag for Wagner is found to be 


9 The coefficient of correlation is usually used 
to measure the lag in repetitive or cyclical data, such , 
as seasonal variations, the purpose being to predict 
the course of future fluctuations. Musical trends, 
however, do not move in such cycles; they move in 
one cycle only. Instead, therefore, of being applicable 
to future segments of the same curve, the predictive, 
principle is applicable rather to curves of other com- 
posers. The treacherous problems involved in this 
procedure are not developed in this paper. 


19 In this method, which is applicable when the 
fluctuations are more obvious, the two curves are 


. charted on separate pieces of paper, superimposed ` 


on each other, held to the light, and then slid back 
and forth until, by visual estimate, the correspond- 
ence is closest. 
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fifteen years (Chart IV). On the basis of these 
and other data not displayed here, one must 
.. conclude that the tastes in London and New 
-` York followed similar trends but that, in 
general, the taste in New York, during the 


“o. period here under review, is retarded by one 


or two decades. 


CHART IV ° 


TREND OF POPULARITY OF WAGNER 
P! LONDON AND NEW YORK ORCHESTRAS 
SENT 15 YEAR LAG 





1853 70 73 860 8 © 30 o 10 6 2B 25 
TIME SCALE REFERS TO LONDO — NEW YORK MOVED 13 YEARS TO LEFT 


The comparison of the trends in the regu- 
lar" and popular concerts in the United 
States begets similar conclusions. There is a 
diffusion of taste from the upper classes to 
the popular audiences, and the rapidity with 

‚which these tastes trickle down from the 
“elite” subscriber to the popular concert 
patron—or at least reappear there—may be 
illustrated in the trend line of Tchaikovsky 
in the regular and popular concerts in Min- 


u By “regular concerts” is meant the subscrip- 

tion series which is patronized by the more sophisti- 

- cated musical audiences, while the “popular” con- 

certs, sometimes given on Sunday afternoons, pre- 
sent the “lighter” works of the masters. 
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neapolis. Chart V reveals that the point of 
satiety in Tchaikovsky was reached by the 


“upper” class about ten years earlier than - 
in the popular group and that he was fading 


more rapidly i in the regular concerts. 
It is evident that many variations of any 
of these problems could have been pre- 


CHART V 


TREND OF POPULARITY OF TSCHAIKOWSKY 
POPULAR AND REGULAR CONCERTS: 
n PER MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
19 YEAR LAG 
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sented and that each one cited could pro- 
voke further interpretation. Since these il- 
lustrations were selective rather than com- 
prehensive, no generalizations on the over- 
all phenomenon of aesthetic folkways in the 
United States are offered, but it is expected 
that the complete analysis of the history of 
symphonic repertoires in the United States 
will yield such generalizations and that the 
analysis of aesthetic culture will perhaps add 
an increment to the development of social 
science itself. i 
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PATIENTS AND PREJUDICE: LAY ATTITUDES 
TCWARD WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS! 


ABSTRACT 2 


A minority group within a prof2ssion is a group which, although technically qualified, deviates from an 
expected pattern of auxiliary characteristics, such as age, sex, and religious or ethnic affiliation. The situation 
in which a layman selects a professional is distinguished from that in which he exercises no choice but retains 
theright to protest. The relative status of various minority group physicians in these two situations is reported 
on the basis of data obtained from a sample of urban middle-class women. Attitudes toward women physi- 
cians are compared with attitudes toward physicians of religious and ethnic minorities. 


Women doctors are a minority group 
within a profession. The layman’s prejudice 
against them is one of their status problems. 
By “minority group” with respect to a pro- 
fessional role is meant any group of persons 
who, although technically qualified for the 
role, deviate from a pattern of “auxiliary 
characteristics” expected in that role? 
These characteristics may be in the sex, age 
range, race, nationality, or faith considered 
proper for the role. 

It is in the selection of a professional and 
_ in the initial contact with him that these 
auxiliary characteristics are important to 
the client. The layman is predisposed to 
have confidence in the professional who con- 
forms to the familiar pattern and to dis- 
trust one who deviates from it. Two situa- 
tions may be distinguished: (x) that in 
which the layman chooses a professional 
and (2) that in which he exercises no deliber- 
ate choice but retains some veto power.’ 


ıPi Lambda Theta, National Association for 
Women in Education, engages in the study of 
women’s professional problems. In 1935 the Associa- 
tion sponsored a survey of the -esearch already 
accomplished in this field, and since then has granted 


awards to eleven research studies, most of them in | 


this field of investigation. Pi Lambda Theta takes 
pride in acknowledging “Patients and Prejudice” 
as the recipient of a 1945 award granted from the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund. 


2 For a discussion of auxiliary characteristics see 
Everett C. Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contradictions 
of Status,” American Journal of Sociology, L (March, 
1945), 353-59. 

3The woman doctor who puts her initials, in- 
stead of her full name, on an office window in a 


This study deals with the attitudes of 
middle-class American women toward wom- 
en physicians. Two questions corresponding ` 
to these two situations were used in the 
study. For lack of an absolute status scale, 
data on the status of women, relative to that 
of other minorities in medicine, were se- © 
cured by a rank-order procedure. Because 
the study was exploratory, these statistical 
data were supplemented by case materials 
on medical experiences in general and on at- 
titudes toward women physicians in particu- 
lar.4 A sample of urban, middle-class women 
was selected for intensive study, since ac- 
ceptance by this group is crucial for the 
career of the woman doctor, by current 
standards of professional success. 

In the first question the respondent se- 
lected from among ten doctors, differenti- 
ated by sex, age, faith, nationality, race, 
and whether or not they had been recom- 
mended, the doctor she would call “first,” 
“second,” and so forth. In the second ques- _ 


transient area is making a bid for the patients who 
would not deliberately select a woman but, once 
done, find it too awkward to extricate themselves. 


4 About half the respondents were interviewed. 
The interviews ranged in length from 4 to 5 hours, 


5 Question-I was worded as follows: “Suppose 
you were traveling and realized that you had some- 
thing like the flu. You wanted a doctor but did not 
know whom to call. You had one old friend in that 
city; so you telephoned her. She gave you the names 
of a number of doctors whom she knew were good, 
but she just could not tell you which one was the 
best, since her own doctor had just zone into the 
service. So you are sitting at the phone wondering 
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tion she judged ten objections raised by 
clinic patients to the doctor assigned them— 
objections based on the sex and race of the 


'. doctor—and arranged the objections in 


order from the most natural to the most 
ridiculous.® 


Several precautions were taken to insure 


reliability. Ranking was facilitated by print- 
ing the items on separate cards, which the 


which doctor to call first, with no way of knowing 
which one is the best. I’m asking which one you 
would call first, which one next, and so forth, to 
your last choice, The ten doctors were: 

“An experienced woman doctor who belongs to 
your own faith (i.e., Protestant, Catholic or Jewish) 
and who is recommended by your friend. ' 

“An experienced male doctor who is Protestant 
and who is recommended by your friend. 

“(The same for a Catholic, a Jewish anda Negro 
_ doctor, and for a German refugee, with the added 
comment, ‘She does not know whether he is Jewish 
or‘not.’) 

“A very young male doctor who is Gentile and who 
is recommended by your friend. 

“(The same for a Jewish doctor.) 

“A male doctor whose name you have noticed 
in a bulletin put out by your church or temple. Your 
friend does not happen to know of him. 

“A male doctor whose name you find in the žele- 
phone book. From the name you judge him to be of 
your own nationality background.” 


é Question II was worded as follows: “Suppose 
you volunteered to do some work for a large clinic 
and they asked you to be a sort of trouble shooter. 
' They had a large staff of doctors, men and women, 

white and Negro. Each patient pays a standard fee 
“ and is assigned to a doctor, but sometimes the pa- 
tients object and want to change doctors. When pa- 
tients change doctors, it makes more work for an 
overworked staff. The decision is left up to you. If 
the objection seems natural to you, you can arrange 
© to have the patient tranferred to another doctor. If 
the objection seems ridiculous to you, your job is to 
: tell him that he is lucky to have any doctor in war- 
time. I’m asking you to arrange the objections in 
order from the most natural to the most ridiculous. 
` The ten objections were: 
“A man objects to a woman doctor. 
. “(The same for a woman patient, and for pa- 
tients of both sexes with a male doctor.) 
“A white man (woman) objects to a male Negro 
doctor. 
“A Negro man (woman) objects to a white male 
doctor. i 
“A Negro man objects to a white women doctor. 
_ “A Negro objects to a Negro doctor.” 
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respondent could sort.? After ranking the 
items, she was asked to sort them into three 
categories.’ In this way any serious careless 
errors in ranking were discovered. The cards 
were shuffled before each interview to elimi- 
nate bias due to the order of presentation. 
Respondents were encouraged, but not un- 
duly urged, to make decisions. Two or more 
items were recorded as of equal rank if the 
respondent could not differentiate between 
them. And, finally, a number of cases of 
doubtful reliability were eliminated from the 
sample. 

The validity of the data cannot be rigor- 
ously determined. However, very few of the 
respondents suspected, when they were an- 
swering the first question, that the study 
was primarily concerned with women doc- 
tors. The apparent emphasis on religious 
prejudices served as a red herring. The in- 
ternal consistency of the case materials also 
indicates that most persons were frank 
about their attitudes toward women.’ 

The sample of 100 native-born white 
women was secured by making house calls 
in a residential neighborhood of Chicago. 
The median monthly rental for the homes 
visited was approximately $75. Half the re- 
spondents had had some college training; 81 


had completed high school. Approximately. 


one-quarter were employed; almost three- 
quarters had been employed at one time. 
Just over half were Protestant; 31 were 
Catholic; and 7 were Jewish. The median 
age was forty-one. Sixteen were single. 
Fifty-seven had never consulted a woman 


7A device used by A. W. Jones in Life, Liberty, 
and Property (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1941), pp. 150-352. ` 
‘8 In Question I she was asked which doctors she 
would take “without any hesitation,” which ones 
“with some hesitation,” and which ones “only in an 
emergency.” This procedure incidentally secured 
the co-operation of a number of persons who were re- 
luctant to express preference on the basis of faith un- 
til they were assured that their willingness to take 
doctors of several faiths “without any hesitation” 
would be recorded. In Question II the categories 
were “natural,” “doubtful,” and “ridiculous.” 


9It was more difficult, but less important, to se- 
cure frank expression of religious prejudices. 
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physician; only 17 had consulted one regu- 
larly. Three-quarters of the rzspondents had 
no women friends who were physicians. 
The frequency distributicns of the rank 
` order of preference for the doctors in Ques- 
tion I are shown in Chart I. The number of 
persons who selected the given doctor as 
. their first choice is shown in Column 1; the 
number who picked him as their second 
choice in column 2; and so on. The experi- 
enced, recommended, male doctor of the re- 
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tive strength of the preference for the sever- 
al characteristics can therefore be estimated 
by a comparison of diagrams b and f of 
Chart I. The preferences for a doctor of the 
same faith and for a male doctor were relin- 
quished before the preference for an experi- 
enced doctor; and the single fact of being a 
Negro outweighed the combination of ex- 
perience, récommendation, and male sex. 
The doctor selected from the telephone di- 
rectory was the only other doctor who was 


CHART I 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS By RANK FOR DOCTORS IN Question I* 
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spondent’s faith, by implicazion white and 
American, is the first choice of two-thirds of 
the respondents and the second choice of 
almost all the rest (Chart I, æ 7° The woman 
doctor, who was the first choice of 13 per- 
sons, offered the only competition for first 
place (Chart I, d). The agreement on first 
choice is not in itself surprisiag, but it indi- 
cates that any deviation from. this combina- 
tion of characteristics is a drawback in the 
eyes of most persons interviewed. The rela- 


10 Seven women whose husbands were of a differ- 
ent faith and 2 who had no religious affiliation were 
omitted from Chart I, æ. Similar adjustments were 
made where necessary. 


Not Recommended 


ecommende: 


Recommended 
N=97 N=99 


= Rarkof Ia First choice, Rankot IO = Last choice 


the last resort of any considerable number of 
persons (Chart I, k). 

Although faith is the least important of 
these auxiliary characteristics, with the pos- 
sible exception of sex, its significance to the 
respondents is attested by the preference 
for a doctor of their own denomination over 
the doctor noticed in the telephone directory 
(Chart I, 4,%). These two doctors were the. 
only ones who were not personally recom- 
mended. If the church member had been 
preferred merely as the lesser of two evils, 
the frequency polygons would have been ap- 
proximately congruent and centered at 
adjacent points of the scale, as in the case of 
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the two very young doctors. The preference 
is doubtless due in part to the socioeconomic 
implications of denominational affiliation. 
_ The lack of a clearly defined central 
tendency in the polygons for the woman 
doctor, the German refugee, and the church 
doctor reflects the conflicting attitudes in 
the neighborhcod (Chart I, d, k, and.j). 
Some of the comments on women doctors 
_ are reported below. 
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what is known of race prejudices, it is inter- 
esting that 38 persons out of 96 considered 
it more natural for a man to object to a 
woman doctor than to a male Negro doctor. 
This doubtless reflects an atypical situation 
in Chicago; most respondents had white ac- 
quaintances who consulted a Negro special- 
ist. 

At the opposite end of the scale we find a 
large proportion of the sample in agreement 


CHART II 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS BY RANK FOR OBJECTIONS IN QUESTION II* 
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The frequency. polygons for the second 
question are shown in Chart II. Each re- 
spondent arranged’ the objections in order 
from the most natural, ranked 1, to the 
most ridiculous, ranked 10. Thus the num- 
ber of persons who considered a given objec- 
_tion the most natural of all the objections is 
shown at the left, in column 1; the number 
who thought it the second most natural in 
column 2; and so forth. 
Among the more natural objections, we 
find the white patients of either sex who 
protest against treatment by a Negro physi- 
` cian, and also a man’s objection to a woman 
physician (Chart II, a, 6, and c). In view of 


that it is ridiculous for patients of either sex 
to object to a male doctor:and ridiculous for 
a Negro to object to a doctor of his own race 
(Chart II, h, 7, and k). In general, it was 
the persons who had had least contact with 
Negroes who considered it most ridiculous 
for a Negro to prefer a white physician. 
Comparison of diagrams c, d, and f of 
Chart II suggests that the male Negro pa- 
tient is thought of primarily as a man, who 
may legitimately object to a woman doctor, 
rather than being thought of asa Negro. Di- 
agrams e and f of Chart II are more nearly 
congruent than is the case when the races 
are reversed, as in diagrams a and b. This 
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suggests that the Negro woman was thought 

of not primarily as a woman in the hands of 

a man of a different race but as a Negro who 
might prefer a doctor of her own race but 
‘would probably not insist on it. This analy- 
‘sis is offered only as a hypothesis. 

The objection about which there was the 
greatest difference of opinion was the wom- 
an patient’s objection to a woman doctor 
(Chart II, g). It was not considered the most 

` ridiculous nor one of the three most natural 
objections, but beyond that there was little 
agreement. 

In summary, the woman physician’s 
status among her own kind is comparable 
to the male physician’s status among per- 
sons of a different faith. An experienced 
woman is preferred to very young male doc- 
tors.and to an experienced male Negro doc- 
tor. Respondents sympathized with men 
who protest against a woman doctor, were 
divided on a woman’s right to protest, and 
agreed that no one should insist on a woman 
doctor—at least in the stipulated situation. 

These statements, based on the central 
tendency: of opinion, are an oversimplifica- 
tion, of course. Various cultural traditions 
are represented in the neighborhood. Fur- 
thermore, for psychogenic reasons, some 
persons feel more secure with a doctor of a 
given sex, regardless of cultural expecta- 
tions.” In short, almost everyone assumed 
that there were sex differences in the quality 
of medical service, but there was little agree- 
ment on what the differences were.” On the 


x1 Psychogenic factors may also determine racial 
attitudes in defiance ‘of cultural norms. Cf. Lillian 
Smith’s novel, Strange Fruit (New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1944). 


12 If any characteristics were generally attributed 
to women, they were, on the one hand, less emotional 
control and less strength than men} on the other, 
less “interest in money” and a more personal inter- 

“est in the patient. Strength and emotional control 
were mentioned particularly in connection with 


surgery and only in connection with women. (Some ` 
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basis of the case materials the following 
hypotheses are suggested: (1) that the re- 
luctance to consult a woman physician is, 
in general, due to a vague sense of the 
strangeness of such a relationship, not sup- 


. ported by clearly formulated rationaliza- 


tions, whereas the reluctance to consult a 
doctor of certain ethnic and racial minorities 
is supported’ by rationalization in common 
circulation, often rooted in economic inse- 


- curities; (2) that this difference is mani- 


fested in the kinds of apology offered in the 
two cases—admission that prejudice against 
women is “silly” and that prejudice against 
other minorities conflicts with religious and 
democratic values; and (3) that a single 
contact with a woman physician, whether 
satisfactory or not, is likely to lead to a gen- 
eralization about women doctors, based on 
the single case, whereas a single contact 
with a member of ethnic or racial minorities 


is more likely to be dismissed as the “excep- © oa 
tion that proves the rule” when it does not ...::- 


conform to expectations. 

This type of analysis could be applied, 
with suitable modifications, to various socio- 
economic strata of the lay public and to 
various professional minority groups. In a 
more extensive study the differential status 
of a given minority in the various special 
fields of a profession could also be deter- 


mined. Systematic studies of this sort would ~. 


add significantly to our knowledge of the. 


process by which minority group’ members ` . 


are assimilated into some of the roles. which 
command high eu in Lout society. 





: persons who preferred women: surgeons said they fe 


had greater manual dexterity.) Interest in the pa-:. 


“tient was frequently mentioned in connection with - 


doctors of both sexes. It touches. an’ anxiety felt by 
many of the persons interviewed.'Cf. L.-J. Hender- 
son, “Physician and ‘Patient asa Social System,” . 
New England Journal of M CCXU (X ey 2, - 
1935), 819-23. | a ' 
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j ANTIPATHY AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
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ABSTRACT 


Much of human behavior may be, called negative, since it involves avoidance. This behavior is in part 
rational or intentional, but much of it is nonrational antipathies. Though common, antipathies usually func- 
tion below the level of attention. They appear to resemble allergies but with significant differences. Antip- 
athies are important in interpersonal relationships and frequently are related to the conception of indi- 
viduals. They are, then, a stubborn eiement in prejudices. 


Interaction, the basic trait of human so- 
cial life, is a complex of interrelationships. 
It is considered to be divisible into two ma- 
jor parts, namely, that which is closely re- 
lated to the biological nature of man and 
that which concerns the multiplicity of ac- 
tivities which constitute cultural patterns. 
It is, of course, recognized that these -have 
not yet been clearly delineated. While one 
might use either of them as an approach to 
a study of society, one might also start by 
observing human behavior and thus build 
up classes of acts according to tkeir similari- 
ties. This is not necessarily in disharmony 
with the traditional methods; it could be 
used to clarify some of their concepts. 

Proceeding in this direction, we note that 
many acts are performed to avoid objects 
which are unpleasant to the individual. One 
may call them “negative,” since their most 
obvious trait is the evasion of the stimulus. 
This group may be further reduced by in- 
cluding only those which are neither so 
simple as reflexes nor interpreted by ration- 
alizations. ` , 

The nearest approach to a name befitting 
this group is “antipathy.” The definitions 


‚which are given in dictionaries and in the 


social science literature vary considerably, 


“but there is one point of agreement among 


- them, that is, it indicates a “feeling against” 


an object. Beyond this there is little unanim- 
ity regarding the nature of these acts, the 
range of their intensity, or their social con- 
sequences. Therefore, it appeared to be nec- 
essary to start the analysis from the initial 
observation that the primary response to 
the “feeling” is an avoidance of the object. 


In an extended study (1,200 cases) it was 
found that the antipathetic reaction to ob- 
jects was not followed by any effort to 
avoid future encounters. The negative re- 
action apparently takes place without the 
intervention of reasoning, for the individual 
responds almost immediately upon being 
confronted by the stimulus, while the feeling 
of aversion vanishes when the act has been 
completed. It was also quite evident that 
the reaction is not violent, since one may 
experience an antipathy while in the pres- 
ence of other people without giving any 
conspicuous clues regarding one’s feelings.* 

From comments gathered during two 
hundred interviews, the writer concludes 
that a person is seldom asked to describe his 
antipathies or to explain related conduct. 
He does not seek to defend himself or to 
appeal to socially accepted values. For in- 
stance, some of those interviewed stated 
their antipathy to foods which are of a 
dark-green color, giving no reasons beyond 
the dislike of the color and adding that the 
taste has taken on the same negative tone. 

A considerable amount of our data in- 
dicates that antipathies are related to pri- 
mary sense areas. The weight of the evi- 
dence favors the single area, although there 
are cases where individuals were found to 
be antipathetic through two senses to a 
single object. The explanation is that these 


Examples: pictures hanging aslant; woolly 
things; unpleasant odors; blood; shrill sounds; paper 
folded unevenly; the taste of marshmallows; a harsh 
female voice; kissing a baby; “streaky” dishes; 
women mothering dogs. 
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should be regarded as separate antipathies 
which are set off by the same stimulus. 
There is a fairly strong fixation about an- 
tipathies, for many people who aided in this 
study declared that they would not like to 
experiment with their “dislikes.” The mat- 
ter is settled as far as they are concerned, 


but it was not found that such sensory ex-- 


periences are permanently attached to those 
who hold them. They were not disturbed by 
the fact that they did not know the origin 
of their antipathies. Many were not inter- 
ested in learning whether their feelings of 
aversion were rare or common, nor did they 
express any anxiety about getting rid of 
them. 

Another important characteristic of an- 
tipathies is that they are marginal to re- 
flective consciousness. This was shown re- 
peatedly by the remarks made by our sub- 
jects that they had never thought much 
about their antipathies, never had tried to 
analyze them or to discuss them with other 
people. This might not be significant if antip- 
athies were exceptional phenomena, but 
this study disclosed an average of 21 per 
person for the 1,200 cases. We identified 
1,256 different antipathies, of which 37.9 
per cent were human physical traits and 
were related to parts of clothing or to man- 
nerisms. Since these were attached to in- 
dividuals, they appear to be capable of 
affecting social interaction in proportion to 
the degree of their intensity. These facts 
make one realize that antipathies are com- 
moner than we had assumed. 

There is a striking similarity between 
antipathies and allergies. But the differences 
, are even greater. 

I. We note that allergies are physiologi- 
cal (or chemical) in nature, while antip- 
athies appear to be psychological, perhaps 
emotional in some cases. 

2 Examples: the taste of raw fish; oriental coffee; 
a buzzing sound in the telephone receiver; the odor 
of boiling liver; the taste of cod-liver oil; the sight of 
scab or a sore; “anyone touching the chair Iam sit- 
ting in”; neckties worn askew; a person singing “flat” 
notes; a piano that is out of tune; pouting lips; large 


nostrils: black watery eyes; a familiar hymn sung in 
a foreign tongue; sight of a wound. 


i 
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E Antipathies are “feelings against” ob- 
jects but allergies act much too slowly to 


produce any quick avoidance. In many al- 
lergies the negative reaction does not take 


piace at all. 


. 3. A person may be allergic to an object 
to which he is not antipathetic or vice versa. 
An individual may, in fact, show a decided 
liking for thé object to- which he is allergic. 
This trait bears no similarity to antipathetic 
behavior. 

4. Often one does not know what causes 
his allergy, and it must be discovered by 
medical observation. In contrast to this, one - 
has no difficulty in finding his antipathetic 
objects, for his senses make them known to 
him. One may have hay fever and not know 
what a ragweed looks like, but if he dislikes 
the odor of fish glue he has no difficulty in 
locating the object. 

5. Allergies often so affect the organism 
that there is a prolonged and even incapaci- ` 
tating aftereffect. The writer has never 
found this in the case of antipathies. 

6. Some antipathies are picked up from 
other persons. It is exceedingly doubtful if 
allergies are learned. 

7. Antipathies are directly related to the 
primary sense areas, but allergies may, op- 
erate in the organism without irritating any ' 
major nerve center. 

We tend to underestimate the social role 
of antipathies because, for one thing, they 
seldom force us to deal with them on an in- 
tellectual level. It is difficult for people to ' 
analyze their own antipathies because sen- 
sory experiences are nearly always hard to 
describe; an effort to do so usually results in 
likening them to something similar. This 
would fail, however, where two people have 
not had the same experience. We can also 
imagine how one who feels our antipathy 
would simply withdraw, even when it meant 
avoiding people, and yet fail to realize how 
they feel about his behavior. 

Another factor in our failure to appreci- 
ate the social importance of antipathies is 
that the objects which serve as stimuli are 
treated by the individual as nonresponding. 
In consequence, the individual does not see 
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- any necessity of setting barriers against the 
object of antipathy or of making plans to 
control it. 

The individual, furthermore, does not 
feel that his experiences are subject to ethi- 
cal evaluation, for he sees neither good nor 
evil in them. His behavior appears to be 
without fault, of no social consequence, 

and of no interest to others. Wecannot quite 
agree with him. 

One may wish to ask whether antipathies 
have any use and, if so, what it is. The an- 
swer is in the affirmative: they fit into a set 
of protective devices. Their particular func- 
tion is to protect the organism by produc- 
ing defensive behavior on the sensory level 
without absorbing attention or calling upon 
the intellect. A person withdraws from cer- 
tain objects because they feel, look, taste, or 
smell unpleasant, or, stated otherwise, the 
organism moves to shield. itself from irritat- 
ing contacts.3 

The mind does not enter into the experi- 
ence in order to analyze the meaning of the 
contact or to govern the organism and there- 
by to decide whether danger is actually 
present or not. Scores of cases could be 
presented to show that withdrawals are 
often from objects which would do the or- 
ganism no harm; but that would be a logical 
deduction, and logic does not operate in 
antipathetic behavior. Through many in- 
terviews it became evident that reasoning 
_ does not penetrate to the sensory level of 
antipathies; therefore their voluntary elim- 
ination ‘does not appear very probable. 

A study of. the geographical distribution 


- of antipathetic objects shows that they 


have a loose but constant relationship to 
` culture areas. This becomes evident when 
one recalls that people cannot be antipa- 
thetic to objects with which they have had 
no experience. Thus antipathies which are 
found among pre-literates might vary con- 


3 The odor of burning rubber, “whiskey breath,” 
cigar stubs or halitosis; the sight of sharp or pointed 
objects, bowlegged persons, or hands with very 
stubby fingers;,the touch of anything slimy, a crip- 
ple, or another’s soiled linen; the scund of chalk 
squeaking on a blackboard or people who sniff 
nervously when talking. 
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siderably from those known to people in ur- 
ban areas; some held in the South might not 
be found in the North. This seems to refute 
the idea that some antipathies are innate or 
due to organic peculiarities.s 

We have abundant evidence to show that 
people are able to take up antipathies from 
their cultural environment. For .instance, 
antipathies to foods refer to those which are 
found in a given vicinity, some of which, 
like garlic, may have been introduced from 
other cultures. 

If one were to judge by the origin of the 
words “sympathy” and “antipathy,” one 
might say that one is the antithesis of the 
other. Whether we use the popular‘ under- 
standing of “sympathy” or the more precise 
sociological meaning, we can readily see that 
the two are not opposed. 

1. Sympathy means a “feeling with” 
objects; and that distinguishes it from antip- 
athy. Moreover, sympathy involves some 
reasoning and is thus on 4 level with social 
values and above antipathy: . 

2. Sympathy usually indicates a sharing 
of the joy or sorrow that another feels. At 
the least, it leads to an understanding of the 
other and consequently tends to bring per- 
sonalities into closer social interaction. One 
doubts if it could be reduced to the level of 
“consciousness of kind” or “gregarious- 
ness,” since they descend too deeply to be 
called sympathetic relationships. For two 
organisms to be in sympathetic contact, 
they must have similar sensory equipment. ` 
This neurological likeness may exist only in 
imagination, as in the case of the little girl 
who is sad when her doll is ill. This identifi- 
cation of feeling may also be seen in the 
story of a woman who sympathizes with her 
cat when it bears kittens or of the master 
who sat sadly by his dog as it licked its 
wounds. 

3. In antipathy there is usually no in- 


4 Examples: the feel of peaches; the odor of gar- 
lic; the color of boiled spinach; the looks-of people 
who have very deep-set eyes; the odor of. printer’s 
ink; the sight of gilt on postcards; gutteral speech; 
rice cooked in olive oil; shuffling the feet instead of 
handclapping to register applause. 
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dication that the individual recognizes any 
sensory equipment at all in the object. This 
means that an individual is unable to sense 
the experiences of the object. It holds just 

_as true for the individual bearing a repellent 
mark as for an inanimate object, and it is 
one of the chief barriers to the alleviation of 
prejudice. 

4. Sympathy and antipathy both rep- 
resent an identification with objects, and the 
attraction or repulsion may be equally 
strong, but the attitudes behind them differ 
both in kind- and in polarity. An antipathy 
is not toward a whole person, for it does not 
invade the realm of personality, even when 


it appears to do so. It is always directed to- . 


ward some particular mark. That is why one 
person Can withdraw from another, when 
the latter bears some disliked trait. This 
introduces the problem of interpersonal re- 
lationships: antipathy may be extended to 
many people when antipathy is felt to one 
characteristic. Numerous interviews dem- 
onstrate that people may be thus avoided; 
they may still have likable traits; yet there 
is no way of avoiding the disliked object 
without-also keeping away from the indi- 
vidual. 

5. Of the two feelings, sympathy is 
awakened much more slowly, for one may 
avoid a person who bears an antipathetic 
trait, then recall later that one should have 
been sympathetic. It is possible, for in- 
stance, to be antipathetic to crossed eyes 
and yet sympathetic with the individual. 
However desirable such an awakening may 
be, it does not happen often: antipathies 
usually do not arouse sympathetic senti- 
ments. Indeed, they often preclude the de- 
velopment of sympathetic social interaction, 
as in those cases where race prejudice is sup- 
ported by antipathies. We would be very 
close to reality if we spoke of “response” in 
matters arousing sympathy and of “reac- 
tion” where antipathy operates. 

5 Examples: persons who are very fat; who have 
a nasal laugh; who have very oily hair; who chew 
food audibly; who have a deformed face, crooked 
teeth, very pale blue eyes, or coal-black eyes; who 


stutter; “who have a steady fixed gaze when look- 
ing at me.” ; 
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6. Sympathy is almost always directed 
toward human beings, occasionally to pets, 
rarely to plants, and only in extreme cases 
to inanimate objects, whereas antipathy is 
frequently dizected to nonliving things or to 
parts of human beings. Sympathy is ordi- 
narily saturated with sentiment, at least in 
the popular use of the term, while antipa- 
thy clings te sensory experiences. Since they 
function on different perceptual levels, there 
is little chance of their meeting. Thus ef- 
forts made to reduce prejudices to sym- 
pathetic relationships will encounter an- 
tipathies which are not readily susceptible 
to sentimental appeals. For these reasons 
sympathy and antipathy are not antitheses. 

Such marks as shade of pigmentation, 
prognathism, ulotrichous hair, the epican- 
tric fold, u-tra-brachycephalic craniums, 
or any others which distinguish one group 
from another may be antipathetically re- 
garded. The sensory effect tends to accentu- 
ate group coasciousness, but not on an in- 
tellectual level. Although people may not 
openly discuss their own antipathies or 
those which they hold to given marks of an- 
other group, nevertheless their attitudes 
may be effectively passed from one person 
to another through gestures, grimaces, puns, 
intimations, veiled references, and in similar 
ways. All these act as suggestions, and none 
of them calls for conversation. Understand- 
ing is possible on this lowly level, and be- 
havior on the basis of this accord is also 
possible, even collective action. 

Our data do not as yet show that a par- 
ticular antipathy may become a prejudice. 
Both are found in association with human - 
behavior. Antipathies can and do exist 
separately from prejudice, but it-is doubtful 
whether a prejudice can exist without antipa- 
thy. Prejudices are compounds of antipa- 
thies, which provide the physiological stimu- 
lus, and the “reasons” which make it seem 
necessary and logical to “keep him in his 
place.” People can talk about these “rea- 
sons” but not about antipathies. The latter 


‘only reveal heir role when a prejudice is 


dismembered, part by part, reason by rea- 
son, and every defense exposed for examina- 
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tion. When the owner of the prejudice has 
exhausted pseudo-logic, he falls back on the 
repulsiveness of those to whose traits he is 
antipathetic. His defenses are designed to 
protect whatever social value the prejudice 
shields, and antipathies supply the “feel- 
ings against” the prejudicial objects. 

Prejudices cannot be permanently re- 
moved as long as the roots remain from 
which new rationalizations may spring. 
They cannot be touched by reason, argu- 
ment, logic, sympathy, religion, or threats. 

A group that finds it bears cultural traits 
which are disagreeable to other groups may 
succeed in time in getting rid of them. Cer- 
tain food, peculiar articles of clothing or 
adornment, odd forms of speech, have been 
known to retard the process of assimilation. 
Where antipathies are pronounced, they 
prevent the intimacies which are essential 
to the fusion of cultures. 

Hereditary physical marks can be elimi- 
nated only by commixture of the chromo- 
somes. They do not readily vanish during 
the period of accommodation. Consequent- 
ly, it is much more difficult for a minority 
group which is marked by dislixed physical 
traits to become absorbed in a large popula- 
tion than it is for those groups which are 
distinguished only by cultural differences. 

It is of importance to consider the origins 
of antipathies. We do not have the evidence 
to call them all innate. We know that some 
` people are exceptionally sensitive in such 
matters as tone discrimination, and it may 
be that they would easily take to likes and 
dislikes. 

A second source appears in learning. 
Parents are not always able to convince 
their children through persuasion that cer- 
tain objects are unclean so they transmit 
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sense experiences by wry faces, gestures of © 
disgust, hawking, spitting, vomiting, shiver- 
ing, shaking off. It is, perhaps, all in mimic- 
ry, but it is impressive to a child too young 
to take words seriously. The same process 
goes on between adults, but this time by 
slightly more sophisticated gestures, such as 
raising the eyebrows, holding the nostrils, 
jeering, blowing, mimic expectoration, 
scowling, shrugging—each of which is un- 
derstood without words. Phrases and scenes 
in literature and films may have a similar 
effect. 

A third source is in unpleasant or shock- 
ing experiences which become associated 
with some object, whether this be a trait 
of some conceptualized individual or an 
inanimate object. 

There may be additional sources of antip- 
athies. These three are evident now, and 
others may make their appearance as the 
study continues. 

Never before have the peoples, the cul- 
tures, the races of the earth been thrown in- 
to such abrupt and intimate contacts as 
during the present decade. Cultural areas 
which for centuries have grown up in their 
own manner mow find that they are ex- 
posed to many others, some familiar and 
similar, others strange and very different. 
As people contemplate odd folkways, for- 
eign food, different mannerisms, peculiar 
dress, unfamiliar speech, novel beliefs, and 
startling mores, they may be tempted to 
make ethnocentric comparisons, biased in 
favor of the familiar, the traditional, the 
“right.” Where prejudices arise, these nega- 
tive sensory experiences play an important 
part. 
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ETHNIC BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRY: SPONSORSHIP AND REJECTION IN 
A NEW ENGLAND FACTORY 
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ABSTRACT 


Since in industry the job is the symbol of status, the pattern of sponsorship and rejection isrelated to the 
ethnic social stratification of the community. Analysis of behavior in a New England factory reveals an in- 
formal ethnic system of job occupancy and of expectation in promotion. When management promotes in ac- 
cordance with this system, its selections are accepted by labor, but when promotions not in accordance with 
the established pattern are proposed, labor adopts informal and effective action to reject them. 


There is fairly general agreement that 
within the factory the job, with its implicit 
reference to skill, income, and social “con- 
nections,” is the most important criterion 
used by individuals for ranking themselves 
socially. “Job” is an all-inclusive term. It in- 
cludes not only major differences in work 
(such as those between foreman and safety 
engineer) but.also such subtle differences as 
the round of work performed by two men on 
identical machines but handling different 
types of materials. Among workers, assign- 
ment to a particularly easy job wiil usually 
call forth the envious comment: “That’s 
not a job, that’s a position”; or “Since when 
have they been pensioning guys your age 
around here.” Among supervisors and mem- 
bers of management jobs are often meas- 
ured—in the course of conversation—in 
terms of responsibility, the number of in- 
dividuals placed under the job-holder in the 
formal plant hierarchy, or the amount of 
freedom to move about which the job allows 
the individual. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of certain jobs are discussed again 
and again. Therefore, examination of the 
phenomena which are a part of job occu- 
pancy and of promotion is relevant to the 
study of factory social structures. 

It is one of the shibboleths of modern 
management that advancement irom job 
to job must be based on efficiency. By “efh- 
ciency” is meant the capacity to do work. 
Management argues that, if an institution 
is to continue to function, the majority of 
its members (in this case job-holders) must 


have at least a minimum capacity for per- 
forming their individual functions. Within 
the factory such attributes as physical 
strength, education, and age are all at one 
time or another implied by the term “capac- 
ity to do work.” To a production engineer 
a division of labor is necessary, since, for one 
reason, a 200-pound male can perform cer- ` 
tain work more efficiently than a 110-pound 
female; a man of thirty is able to perform 
certain physical tasks too great for the 
strength of the average man of sixty-five; 
and a graduate of an engineering school can 
perform work involving mathematics quite 
Beyond a person who left school in the 
eighth grade. . 
Once, however, several ae are 
admitted to possess the technical efficiency 
required for performance of the work, other 
qualifications become important. And at 
Somerset, a New England factory, the. most 
important of these is the ethnic identifica- 
tion of the individuals involved. In this fac- 
tory individuals must be ethnically qualified 
to hold certain jobs, a circumstance which 
has resulted in the development of a pattern 
of ethnic job expectations, sponsorship, and 
rejection. This paper is an analysis of the 
system in operation, with a description of 
the maneuvers which accompanied at- 
tempted promotions on the part of one 
group and those which accompanied suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful attempts to reject 
these promotions. i 
I gathered the information which will be 
used to demonstrate the presence and func- 
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‘tioning of this system during two years 
while employed as a workman at Somerset, 
a management-owned industry employing 
a labor force which varied between 1,800 
and 2,000. Officially I was first a moveman 

` and later a cutting-machine operator. While 
these were my formal duties, I was also edi- 
tor of the union local’s news-bulletin, secre- 
tary of the Labor-Management*Committee, 
and a member of the contract-negotiating 
committee. Thus it was possible for me to 
observe the interrelationships of the plant 

system at crucial points at which labor in- 
teracted with management. 


CHART I 
Jos-Etanic HIERARCHY 
PRESIDENT , 
VICE PRESIDENTS 
SUPERINTENDENT LEVEL 
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Y=Yankee; I=Irish; O=Other than Yankee 
or Irish; ?=Not identified. The non-Yankee at the 
superintendent level is a testing engineer. The non- 
Yankee member of the personnel group is a young 
Italian who does safety cartoons and acts as general 
errand boy. 


The give-and-take of negotiating, the 
intrigue atterdant upon advancing both 
group policies and the personal ambitions 
of union leaders, the “horse-trading” among 
union cliques and between labor and man- 
agement, and the pressures used by each 
‘group to keep its own members in line are 
all an integral part of the factory social 
system which cannot be better reached by 
more formal techniques of research. Herein 
lies the peculiar advantage of what has been 
called the “participant-observer” tech- 
niques of investigation.? 


ı It is to be confessed that my role was often 
‘more participant than observer. My note-taking was 
sporadic, discontinued sometimes for several months, 
but supplemented by a diary written each day. 
Copies of the plant news organ, committee reports, 


‚category “Others” 
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I soon became aware of an ethnic struc- 
ture within the factory; among my fellow- 
workers expression of this fact was often 
made. A Negro friend remarked, “You got 
to be a Mason or a Catholic to get anywhere 
around here.” When I asked about one of 
the Irish foremen, a fellow-worker said, 
“With a name like Collins you’ll fit with 
him all right.” Later it became apparent 
that there existed at Somerset a clearly de- 
finable system of ethnic sponsorship in mat- 
ters of promotion. The proposition here will 
be that, whatever other considerations may 
have been involved in the promotion of em- 
ployees, one of the key issues was always 
the ethnic identification of the individual 
proposed for promotion. Nationality or race 
was almost never explicitly declared to be a 
consideration in these situations but was al- 
ways present. 

Chart I is a representation of the ethnic- 
job hierarchy at Somerset. The letters Y, J, 
and O have been used to indicate three cate- 
gories: Yankees, Irish, and Others. In the 
are those individuals 
included in a labor force recruited from a 
community similar in ethnic diversity to 
that of “Yankee City.’ 

It should be pointed out that in such an 
urban-ethnic area family names are impor- 
tant as one of the most obvious ethnic sym- 
bols, but they are not always reliable as 
such. A newcomer to any group is immedi- 
ately placed by his name. Later other fac- 
tors mzy qualify or even nullify this early 
judgment. For this reason anyone who has 
lived in a New England urban area learns 
a new respect for the adage, “What’s in a 
name?’ Shea, for instance, may be the 
“handle” of a “lace-curtain” (or, for that 
matter, a “shanty”) Irishman, but it was 
borne also by an eminent officer of the 
American Revolutionary Army. During my 
stay at Somerset there were three members 
of lower top management whose names 


grievance records, and similar materials were gath- 
ered for future use. . 


2W. L. Warner ei al., “Yankee City Sites," I, 
211-25; H, 72-106; and Vol. Il. 
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seemed to indicate that they had other than 
good English blood in their veins. No mat- 
ter, however, what may have been the in- 
discretions of their ancestors, Holzer, 
O’Brian, and Orlando had adopted all the 

- Yankee symbols, including a typical Yankee 
abhorrence for what many Yankees con- 
sider a typical Irish invention—the union 
shop with its forced extortion of dues from 
factory employees. For this reason they 
have been placed on the chart as Yankee, 
rather than as Old German, Old Irish, and 
Old Italian. 

Furthermore, wherever an ethnic status 
system develops, there is likely to develop 
a pattern of name-changing. During my 
stay at Somerset I think I heard this story, 
or variations of it, at least half-a-dozen 
times: 


You know the ditty, 


“Here’s to Boston, the land of the bean 
and the cod ` 
Where the Cabots speak only to Lowells 
And the Lowells speak only to Goc.” 
Well, Judge So-and-so after a hard day at the 
bench during which he had taken care of nu- 
merous pleas by various foreign gentlemen 
came home and said to his wife: 
“Here’s to Boston, the land of the bean 
and the cod 
Where the Cabots have no one to speak to, 
The Lowells speak Polish, by God.” 


For “Polish” is substituted “Yiddish,” 
“Guinea” (Italian), “Russian,” “Slovak,” 
‘or the language of whatever ethnic group 
the storyteller may be.using.as his target. 
Such a story-illustrates the feeling enter- 
tained by individuals of English-speaking 
stock about the “borrowing” of one of their 
most prized symbols by individuals socially 
subordinate but upwardly mobile. 

But the same Yankees who defend this 
name symbol through ridicule at one time 
forced English names on newcomers to New 
England. Industrial organizations, and Som- 
erset was very much among them, went in 
heavily during one period for what was 
called “hiring off the dock.” Through the 
merits of this system the newly arrived Eu- 
ropean found himself possessed of (or by, if 
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you choose) an already prepared lodging, a 


` job, and a new name pronounceable by Eng- 


lish tongues. The employers in turn obtained 
a new workman whose peasant soul had not 
been besmirched by the Irish heresies of 
wages, hours, and working conditions. Tony 
Taylor, Joe Brown, and Chris Cook were 
typical recipients of such New England 
generosity. « 

For these reasons I have placed a ques- 
tion mark after some of the foreman posi- 
tions. There were twenty-six foremen, and I 
do not feel that I knew enough about some 
of them to judge their ethnic identification. . 

Chart I indicates not only that certain 
jobs were held by the ethnically acceptable 
but that large areas of the plant hierarchy 
are almost completely occupied by members 
of one ethnic group. Jobs of managerial | 
type are held by individuals of native or , 
Yankee stock, and jobs of supervisory na- 
ture are held almost exclusively by Irish. 
“He is a foreman, although not Irish,” is a 
succinct and commonly made statement of 
a Somerset pattern of expectation: the ex- 
ception calls forth comment. One can see 
also that a member of top management, a 
superintendent, for example, can be ex- 
pected to bez Yankee and that the person- 
nel department is Yankee-monopolized. 

If, then, the Irish- and Yankee-held posi- 
tions as shown by the chart are separated 
by encircling, two sharply defined areas are 
set up. These areas quite clearly coincide 
with the management and with the super- 
visory areas of the factory structure. In the 
remaining portion of the chart are the indi- 
viduals at the working level. As they are 
represented, they appear to be an undiffer- 
entiated mass. If, however, it were our pur- 
pose here to examine them more closely, we 
should find that there also are certain struc- 
tures of job occupancy among the worker 
group. 

Because this ethnic pattern of job occu- 
parcy has existed so long at Somerset (the 
company was established about 1890), an 
ethnic pattern of expectation has developed. 
What happens to the social organization 
and to the individuals when these expecta- 
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ine are ei It should, T: suppose, Je 


pointed out that, when I speak of “job ex- 


. pectation;” I have i in mind not'what the in- 
- dividual. expects for himself (which is the 
> usual meaning conveyed by the word) but 
, ‘the fact ‘that a significant number of the 
: people’ participating share the expectation 
` that a.persön of certain identification will be 


ei „promoted to fill’& vacancy or a newly cre- 


: -ated job. In’ other words, this is a social, as 
©. distinct from ai individual, expectation. 
i Since: most ofthe foremen at Somerset 
are Irish, ‘both Irish and non-Irish have 
` come'to expect newly appointed members 
of supervision to be Irish. This does not 
` mean that all individuals in this position 
must be Irish, but it does mean that, when 
. Management appoints a non-Irish person to 
.- a supervisory job, it should be very sure 
that it has an especially good reason for 
making the appointment. 

Since members of both management and 
labor have learned to recognize this system 

` of ethnic job expectations and know fairly 

` well how to adapt themselves to it, promo- 
tions are made year after year without, in 
the majority of cases, conflicts developing. 
But, when the pattern is violated, there is 
usually trouble. 

Management, of course, has the formal 
prerogative of selecting whichever individ- 
‚uals it feels are capable of filling openings, 
and this is explicitly recognized by the 
union. Any action, therefore, which develops 
in opposition to a promotion is highly infor- 
mal, as the following illustrates. 

In the spring of 1942 the subforemen in 
charge of one of the special-treating work 
groups decided to go into the armed services. 

‚Sullivan had been “Old Country” Irish and 
was exceedingly popular with his men. 
When he left, the management announced 
that a Yankee by the name of Peters was to 
replace him. Peters had been in the depart- 
ment a considerable length of time and 
seems to have been well liked by the other 
men. But, when I came to work on the sec- 
ond shift, I heard that there had been a 

‘threat of a walkout in the special-treating 
department. I do not recall the exact conver- 


pe 


‘gation, but ‘most aE thé Teso was cen- 
` tered around Donovan,’ ‘another employee 
“of the department, who the men seemed 


to think ‘should have been given the job. 

A walkout materialized and lasted for one 
shift. From examination of the grievance 
records and through talking, a year later, 
with some of the principals involved, I was 
able to piece together this story: 

When the president of the local heard 
that a walkout was threatened in the special- 
treating department, he and the business 
agent made a tour of the plant and, accord- 
ing to the story they told, informed all em- 
ployees that the walkout was “wildcat” and 
not supported by the local. According to the 
president of the company, however, the 
laber leaders did not actively discourage 
the walkout—but informed the workmen 
that the local was “neutral.” 

A formal grievance was lodged with 
management charging that Donovan had 
been discriminated against. Obviously the 
local did not have a legal leg to stand on, 
since the right of promotion is vested in 
management. I do not know that either side 
took the grievance statement seriously. 
The filing of the grievance merely served 
as an excuse for the men to return to work 
while the local handled matters through 
regular channels. But social pressure within 
a tightly integrated work group is terrific. 
Several days later Peters, the Yankee, failed 
to come to work, the report was circulated 
that he was ill, and management selected 
a man named Murphy to take over for him. 
Peters did not return to work, and Murphy 
was later made subforeman. 

I was fortunate in having a chance later 
to talk over what happened with one of the 
members of the special-treating department. 


_He explained it this way: “Management 


went over Conner’s [the foreman’s] head by 
making one of his subforemen for him. It 
wasn’t right, and Holzer [the plant manager] 
knew it; but he did it anyway, and Conner 
couldn’t make a peep. No [in answer to a 
question], we weren’t backing Conner spe- 
cially; we just did what was right.” 

The group rationalization seems to have 
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han: Tt- hås aa ben the re of: ih 


foreman to help choose his: subforémen, büt f 


management appointed, 4 'sübforeman, a 
Yankee, without: consulting. the foreman 
under whom he was to work. If Conner had 
not been cheated of this privilege, he would 
have insisted upon an Irish assistant. Dono- 
van is Irish and the leader of the gang; 
therefore, it is up to us to see that Donovan 
gets the job by inducing the Yankee, Peters, 
to leave. But if Murphy gets the job that’s all 
right because he is Irish, too. That is the 
sort of situation which arose when manage- 
ment failed to promote in accordance with 
the expectations of the individuals involved. 
In this instance the labor group clearly 
demonstrated its ability to reject a promo- 
tion which did not fitinto the ethnic pat- 
tern. 

Incidentally, Murphy and Doncvan “‘fit- 
ted” and were friendly after this episode. 
They were seen together constantly at the 
bowling alleys. One inference might be that 
Murphy had aided rather than injured Don- 
ovan by accepting the job. Another Yankee 
chosen to replace Peters would probably 
have had a rather rough time of it. 

It is significant, however, that no opposi- 
tion is given to Yankees promoted to fill jobs 


within the area of the hierarchy dominated . 


by Yankees. At Somerset staff jobs of a cer- 
tain type are distinguished by the term “‘ad- 
thinistrative.” Personnel jobs are always 
spoken of as “administrative,” and jobs of 
this sort are pretty well.monopclized by 
Yankees. Accordingly, when wartime ex- 
pansion made necessary a series of new ad- 
ministrative posts, the management with- 
out exception selected Yankees to fill them. 
Fawn, for Instance, who had worked several 
years in the rubber-treating department as a 
clerk, was chosen safety engineer. Stillwell, 
who had been a clerk in the container de- 
partment, was placed in charge of a fore- 
man-training program. And, most signifi- 
cant, the man appointed director of the 
newly organized personnel department was 
an engineer by the name of Ball. Each of 
these men had two things in common. They 
were not from the labor’ group and they 
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2 were Wahoos For these 7 reasons promotion 
“through the supervisory structure had been 
` pretty definitely closed for them. What, 


however, was the non-Yankee attitude to- 
ward them as recipients of thetńew jobs?.. 
They accepted the three men because‘ they 
were well liked by the foremen-and by’ the’ 


union leaders, the two most a non- E 


Yankee groups. oo, 

Sometimes, when a new fob is Bad, ‘the’ 
people involved are not sure whether'it is a, - 
supervisory or an administrative’ ‘position: 
This does not often happen, but I was able 
to observe one such incident. 

During wartime expansion Somerset had 
overlooked the need for improved toilet and - 
janitorial facilities. In one of the earlier. 
labor-management meetings a discussion of 
these conditions was introduced, and after 
several weeks of debate, -of “kicking the 
thing.around,” it was agreed that a new de- 
partment should be organized under the 
auspices of the safety and health subcom- . 
mittee of the Labor-Management Commit“ 
tee. This new department was to be known 
as the “Central Janitor Service,” and the 
janitors from each department were to be 
reassigned to it. Management agreed that ` 
if the safety and health subcommittee (one 
of whose members was the vice-president 
in charge of production) was to assume re- 
sponsibility for plant cleanliness, manage- 
ment would not interfere with its running 
of the janitor service without the prior ap- 
proval of the central group of the Labor- 
Management Committee. 

This was an explicit but verbal agree- 
ment between management and labor. At 
first blush it seems impossible that a mis- 
understanding could arise. But the project 
immediately hit a snag. The labor members 
insisted that the choice of a “janitor fore- 
man” was in line with the other duties of 
the safety and health subcommittee. Man- 
agement was indignant: its prerogatives 
were being encroached upon. But after sev- 
eral caucuses management agreed that if 
labor would have candidates submit their 
names, management might select the new. 
janitor foreman from among them. The 
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.labor nominations were, with one exception, 
both workingmen and Irish. Management 
rejected all.of them. 


- Several days later management posted 
notices that applications for “Sanitation 
Engineer” would be accepted and immedi- 
ately chose Roundtree, who was Yankee 
‘and a plant guard. 

, The repercussions were violent, but the 

. appointment “stuck.” By changing the 

‚ title of the new job from “foreman” to “en- 
gineer,” management had removed the job 
. from supervision to administration. It was 


clear. that if the job could be placed under, 


administration, it was entirely ` different 
from what labor had conceived it. to be. 
Through the mechanism of a change of title, 
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management had upset the social logic by 
which labor had concluded that the job was 
supervisory and should be secured for an 
Irishman. Labor’s argument had lost its 
force. 

This analysis of three situations has illus- 
trated the functioning of a system of ethnic 
sponsorship and rejection in one New Eng- 
land factory. The system is part of the social 
matrix in which it appears and not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. Examination of pro- 
motion situations in other factories in which 
clearly defined ethnic job stratification 
exists should yield information of value to 
students of the social structure of industrial 
organizations. 
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INTERMARRIAGES BETWEEN GERMAN PIONEERS AND OTHER 
NATIONALITIES IN MINNESOTA IN 1860 AND 1870: 
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ABSTRACT ve 


All intermarriages between German immigrants and other nationals recorded in Minnesota in the manu- 
script census lists for 1860 and 1870 were counted by city wards, cities, townships, and counties. Mixed mar- 
riages were between 2.6 and 9.1 per cent of endogamic marriages in r860—depending on whether “German” 
is defined to include such marginal people as, for instance, Alsatians—and between 4.01 and 13.6 per cent of 
endogamic marriages in 1870. The distribution was found to be diversified. The originally sparse distribution 
of the pioneers and increasing urbanization induced intermazriage. The study provides ‘basic historical data 


for the testing of the “melting-pot” theory. 


Intermarriage has been called “the final. 


test of assimilation.”? It should then be sig- 
nificant to study this subject with respect 
to the Germans, the largest non-English 
immigrant group in the United States, for 
- different periods in the history of their di- 
versified immigration. The material pre- 
sented in this study of an earlier generation 
was derived from a hand count of the manu- 
script censuses for Minnesota in 1860 and 
1870. It therefore represents a complete 
enumeration for each of the two years with 
respect to one nationality in a pioneer state. 

The method of this count has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere.3 We do not know when 
the immigrants arrived in the United States 
or at which age. They may have come as 
small children with their parents, or they 
may have been in the country for a very 


1 The author wishes to express her indebtedness to 
the Social Science Research Council for a grant-in- 


aid in 1941 to study German immigration in Minne- , 


sota. 


2 Lowry Nelson, “Iritermarriage among Nation- 

‚ality groups in a Rural Area of Minnesota,” Ameri- 

can Journal of Sociology, XVII, No. 2 (March, 1943), 
585. 

3 Hildegard Binder Johnson, “The Distribution 
of the German Pioneer Population in Minnesota,” 
Rural Sociology, XVI, No. ı (March, 1941), 16-34. 
The original count was made in such a fashion as to 
make possible further studies, such as those about 
intermarriages. All non-German persons married to 
German-born immigrants were listed under the 
smallest units available, i.e., townships and wards 
in cities and their countries or places of birth were 
excerpted. 


short time before they eerie A Gennes 
married to a German without German-born 
children may have lived in this country for 
a longer period than a German married to 
an American with American children. Inter- 
marriages between Germans and other non- 
American nationals might have been con- 
tracted abroad; children born in Germany or 
elsewhere in Europe may indicate this fact. 
The problem of the length of stay in this 
country with respect to the marriage part- 
ners could not be solved even for recent in- 
termarriages in studies based on marriage 
licenses. In this study we shall not ask when 
and how the intermarriages could occur but 
where they were found in a middle western 
state, with whom they were contracted, and 
how they were distributed. To know the - 
number and character of intermarriages ` 
among the Germans in a pioneer state means 
to ascertain the starting-point for the fusion 
of one nationality with others in the Ameri- 
can melting-pot. 

In 1860, 18,400 persons living in Minne- 
sota were born in Germany; by 1870, their 
number had risen to 48,457. The number of 
persons of purely German blood, called 


, “German stock,” rose from 27,309 to 79,345 


during the decade, representing ı5.8 and 


- 18.04 per cent of the total population of the 


state, It has been explained elsewhere why 
Swiss, Austrians, and Luxemburgers with 
their children were included in the count 
of German stock.* For this investigation it is 


+ Ibid., pp. 19-22. 
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important to remember that marriages be-. 
tween, for instance, a Swiss and a Badener, a 
Luxemburger and a Rhinelander, or an 


Austrian and a Bavarian were not counted 
as intermarriages. The most recent study of 
population trends in Minnesota includes in 
the “German group” persons born in Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and post-war Austria. 
There is no doubt that a marriage between 
a’person born in Holland and one born in 
Germany can mean a purely German mar- 
riage in ethnological, cultural, and linguis- 
tic respects. Many of these marriages as they 
were listed in the manuscript census must 
have been contracted in Europe, because 
one or more children were born abroad be- 
fore an American-born child was added to 
the family. Yet the Dutch preserved dis- 
tinguishing language characteristics for 
some time, while, for instance, Swiss news- 
papers in this country are printed in Ger- 
man and the only history abcut the immi- 
gration from Luxemburg was written in 
German.’ With the exception of a small 
group in Houston County in 1860, a mar- 
riage between a German and a Hollander 
- was counted as an intermarriage.” 
Marriages between French and Germans 
constituted a difficult problem. For the 
years under consideration in Minnesota they 
were probably purely German marriages. 
A large number of natives from Alsace 
-and Lorraine who gave their country of 
birth-as “France” were really German by 
descent and language.? Whenever the man 
came from “France,” his name was clearly 
German. Sometimes children born in Ger- 
many or in one of the German states neigh- 


s R. W. Murchie and M. E. Jarchow, Population 
Trends in Minneosta (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press), p. 24- 


$ Ns. Gonner, Die Luxemburger in der Neuer Welt 
(Dubuque, Iowa, 1889). 


7Six intermarriages between Germans and per- 
sons born in “Holland, Germany,” partly with Ger- 
man-born children, were not counted.as intermar- 
riages in Mayville Township, Houston County, 
1860, because of the obvious intent of the informant. 


8Edith Abbott, Historical Aspects of the Immi- 
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boring the two French provinces indicate 
that the couple had lived in Germany for 
some time before emigration. Until 1871, | 
when the two provinces were returned to 
Germany, German emigrants from Alsace 
and Lorraine far outnumbered French- 
speaking emigrants. But to classify the 
“French” as German, if only in this case, ` 
seemed an extraordinary procedure which 
might jeopardize the comparability with 
other studies. They will receive special at- 
tention when it is indicated. 

The genuineness of an intermarriage 
seemed also somewhat doubtful when the 
names of men born in Russia, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary indicated that they 
were of German descent. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century Germans had spread 
over the political frontiers of Germany to- 
ward the east, and members of German pop- 
ulation islands in Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Russia were persistent in their ad- 


herence to German customs and language, 


be it in eastern Europe or, after emigration, 
in America. Still, their number is negligible. 
In the original count German family 
heads were counted separately from Ger- 
man-born persons and from German stock. 
The intermarriages were counted so as to 
make it possible to determine the sex in- 
volved. Thus the number of purely Ger- 
man marriages was obtained by subtracting 
the number of non-German women married 
to German men from the number of German 
family heads. Not all counties reported 
German settlers, and in some counties 
which did no intermarriage had occurred. 
The intermarriages were counted and 
tabulated. For 38 counties in 1860 and for 
50 counties in 1870 the number of intermar- 
rieges were listed according to the nationali- 
ties of the non-German partners divided in- 
to male and female groups and also the total 
number of intermarriages for each county. 
Table 37° lists the states of origin of native 
9 The system can be recognized from a reproduc- 
tion of a page from the count in Johnson, oP. cit., p- 
23. 
: The tables, which could not be published for 


gration Problem (Chicago: University of Chicago ~ technical reasons, will be readily furnished to read: 


‘Press, 1926), p- 329. 


ers upon: their request by the author. 
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Americans act to German immigrants 
in both years and the number of these na- 
tive Americans. In Table 4 the percentages 
of mixed marriages from purely German 
marriages in 1860 and 1870 were computed 
for x9 counties in which the percentage of 
German stock was higher than ro. Seven of 
these counties reported more than 25 per 
cent of German stock in 1860 and more than 
35 per cent in 1870. In Table 5 the town- 
ships with lowest, and highest percentages 
of German stock in these 7 counties are 
listed, with their respective intermarriage 
ratios. In Table 6 certain urban and rural 


"areas with approximately equal proportions 


of German stock are compared with respect 
to their intermarriage ratio. 

In 1860, 5,374 purely German marriages 
were counted and 492 intermarriages. This 
means that for approximately one hundred 


German couples in Minnesota nine could be’ 


found where one partner was not German- 
born. This percentage may seem high or low 
for pioneer society; but it is quite certainly 
an exaggeration. An analysis of the nation- 
alities of the non-German marriage partners 
shows that 66 of these 492 marriages were 
contracted between Germans and French 
and therefore quite likely to be German, too. 

: It is more difficult to evaluate the 267 in- 
termarriages between Germans and native 
Americans, a relatively high number. Of 
these, 162 came from New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. These were the states which 
provided the greatest number of American 
migrants to Minnesota; at the same time 
they were the states with large proportions 
of Germans. Only thirty-five native Ameri- 
cans married to Germans came from Wis- 


consin, Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois. This. 


may partly be explained by the pioneer 
character of these regions and the nonexist- 
ence of a sufficiently large native popula- 
tion born in these states. We also are re- 
minded of the typical progress of the young 
single immigrant as-he appears in literature, 
immigrant letters, and biographies which 
abound in county histories: The young man, 
usually of military age (fear of draft was a 
main cause of emigration), traveled via 


Hamburg, Bremen, or Le Havre and arrived 


in New York, usually with a group from his 


‘own village or one to which he had attached 


himself on the boat. He lived for some time 
with friends or relatives in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, or Cincinnati and worked 
wherever opportunity offered until he could 
establish himself at his trade or profession or 


‚buy a farm. Whether he met his future wife 


among other immigrants or a.nong the sec- 
ond or third generation of older immigrant 
families depended upon chance. 

Many of the numerous novels and stories 
written by German immigrants of the nine- 
teenth century describe the difficulties 
which confronted young German men and 
women when they tried to mix socially with 
non-German groups. German-American lit- 
erature invariably found the solution in the 
marriage with a partner of purely German 
blood. In reality, intermarriages did take 
place. But sociologists also have observed 
that immigrants tend to marry into their own 
ethnic group in the American population.” 
These marriages usually were contracted 
before the couple went west. That the man 
from Pennsylvania or Ohio or the woman 
from New York or Indiana met and married 
their German-born partners in their own 
states and not after independent arrival in 
Minnesota is proved by a great number of 
cases in which children.were born to such 
marriages in the state of the native Ameri- 
can father or mother. Consequently, inter- 
marriages with persons born in New Eng- 
land states are negligible. Of the southern 
states, only Missouri, with twelve intermar- 
riages, is worth mentioning. Germans who 
had traveled via New Orleans liked to stop 
in the German quarters of St. Louis before 
proceeding farther north. 

Thus 267 intermarriages with native 
Americans are very doubtful as to their 
truly mixed character. Sixty-eight marriages 
with French are most doubtful for the 
reasons given above. Finally, 20 intermar- 
tiages between Germans and other nation- 
als with children born in Germany or neigh- 
boring European countries cannot be con- 


xı Nelson, of. cit., p. 586. 
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_ sideréd as an outcome of the melting-pot 


process, because they were contracted before 


emigration. Only about rgo intermarriages 
represented a true mixture—a very modest 
beginning of the fusion that we partly as- 
sumed and partly proved for the second and 
. third generation. , 

By 1870 the number of German family 
heads had increased to 14,941} purely Ger- 
man marriages numbered 13,562; and mixed 
marriages numbered 1,850. The percentage 
the latter makes of the former is 13.64. 
This rate is considerably higher than the 
rate in 1860. 

There were other changes: The total num- 
ber of non-Germar. men who married Ger- 
man women was 139 in 1860 and 471 in 
1870; that is, the percentage of non-German 
men in intermarriages dropped slightly from 
37 to 34. The absolute number of marriages 
‘between Germans and native Americans 
‘increased from 267 .to 1,177; that is, from 
54.2 to 63.6 per cent during the decade. Of 
these 1,177, 803 were born in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Illinois 
and Indiana together did not contribute as 
much as either of the first four states. Wis- 
consin, ranking as the eighth state in 1860, 
‘had become the fourth state ten years later.” 
~ Eight persons had come from Wisconsin 
in 1860 and 166 in 1870 to settle with Ger- 
mans in Minnesote. The explanation prob- 
ably is found in improved transportation 
between Milwaukee and Minnesota and in 
the development of the St. Paul- Milwaukee 
railroad in the late sixties, which made Min- 
nesota more eccessible to those who had 
traveled to Wisconsin via the Great Lakes. 
Hitherto many Germans had come from 
Europe to Minnesota via New Orleans and 
. St. Louis. This route became less important 
during the second half of the century. By 
1870, 48 marriages between Germans and 
persons born in Missouri were listed, as 
‘compared with 166 for Wisconsin. 


12 Murchie and Jarchow (op. cit, pp. 40-41) 
enumerate the states in which Minnesotan settlers 
were born in the following order: New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Maine; but they 
offer no comment as to the reasons for this order. 
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In both years intermarriages with native 
Americans amounted to more than half of 
all intermarriages counted. Those with 
French followed and then those with Irish. 
But, during the decade, intermarriages with 
Irish had increased by 215 per cent, while 
all intermarriages had increased by 380 per 
cent. In 1870 only two intermarriages be- 
tween German and Irish were recorded ‘in 
Stearns County, which was predominantly 
Catholic and contained a considerable num- 
ber of Irish settlers, normally of Catholic 
faith. In other counties with strong Catholic 
communities like. Winona and Blue Earth 
the number of German-Irish marriages was 
also comparatively low: no German-Irish 
marriage was reported in Blue Earth in 
1860 and only one in 1870. Four were re- 
ported in Winona in 1860 and seven in 
1870. While we cannot assume that these 
intermarriages were contracted in the Mid- 
dle West, we can expect to find German- 
Irish intermarriages chiefly in Catholic com- 
munities. Of.124 intermarriages in Stearns 
County, ror had beencontracted withnative 
Americans. These native Americans must 
have been mostly Catholic, and in 1870 very 
few Americans were Catholic unless they ' 
were of German or Irish descent. Since in- 
termarriages between Germans and Irish 
were generally rare, the assumption that 
most native Americans married to Germans 
were of German descent is strengthened. 

Church affiliation has been recognized as 
an important factor in intermarriage. The 
impression is that religious barriers are 
stronger than nationality barriers. Fre- 
quently the two coincided. This was particu- 
larly true of pioneer society. Even the Cath- 
olic church, less nationalistic in character 
than any other religious body, was not able 
to break down barriers of nationality during 
the first and second generation. Where mixed 
Catholic parishes were founded, the Irish 
or German or French Canadians walked out 
and founded their own parish as soon as 
they could afford to build a church and to 
support a priest. It might be better to speak 
of the barrier of language rather than of 


+ 


r 
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nationality. *3 The data for Kae Coia 
in 1870 offer excellent proof of the inability 

‘of the Catholic church to promote inter- 
marriages between immigrants of different 
tongue. 

Again, it is quite possible that the inter- 
marriages between Germans and Americans 
were mostly endogamous and that 118 

‘ French married to Germans were of German 
tongue and descent. Of the marriages be- 
tween Germans and non-American nation- 
als, 58 had children born in Europe, and the 
marriages therefore were probably con- 
tracted before emigration. Of 1,850 inter- 
matriages, only 544 were certain to be mixed 
marriages, which would lower the percent- 
age considerably. Thus we can say that the 

, percentage of intermarriages was between 
2.6 and 9.ı in 1860 and between 4.01 and 
13.6 in 1870. If we include the offspring. of 
mixed marriages, that is, the children “at 
least half German,” the percentages were 
16.4 and 19.5 for thetwoyears. These figures 
indicate a slight proportional increase of in- 
termarriages during the decade. It remains 
to be seen which factors helped to decrease 
or increase intermarriage ratios in the same 
nationality group. 

Residential propinquity has been recog- 
nized as an important factor in marriage 
selection." During the pioneer period na- 
tional cohesion played a great part in draw- 
ing German settlers to certain districts and 
determined what partners would be acces- 
sible to the second generation. Thus it 
should be of interest to see whether the ratio 
of intermarriage was markedly different in 
districts of solid and in those of thin Ger- 


man settlements. For this purpose the inter-- 


13 Hildegard Binder Johnson, “Factors Influenc- 
ing the Distribution of the German Pioneer Popula- 
tion in Minnesota,” Agricultural History, XTX, No. 
ı (January, 1945), 39757- 


“J. H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinquity in 
Marriage in Carver and Scott Counties, Minnesota, 
as Compared with Branch County, Michigan,” 
Social Forces, XX, No. 2 (December, 1941), 256-59. 


1s Johnson, “Factors Influencing the Distribu- 
tion of the German Pioneer Population in Minne- 


sota,” op. cit., pp. 46, ST, 57- 


marriage ratios of the state as a whole were 
compared with those of eighteen counties 
in 1860 which reported more than one hun- 
dred German heads of families and with 
those of twenty counties in 1870 which re- 
ported more than three hundred German 
heads of families. With the exception of 
Rice County, in 1860, these were the same 
counties where the German stock repre- 
sented more than ro per cent of the total 
population in ‘both years. The intermarriage 
ratio drops from 9.15 for the state to 8.1 
per cent for eighteen counties in 1860 and 
from 13.64 for the state to 12.81 per cent for 
twenty counties in 1870. When the six 
“most German counties” where German 
stock amounted to more than 25 per cent in 
1860 and to more than 35 per cent in 1870, 
are tabulated, the ratio drops to 7.69 in 
1860 and to 9.6 in 1870. The decrease of the 
ratio is more marked in 1870, because the 
density in the six respective counties had 
reached highér proportion. The trend is con- 
tinuous: the thinner the distribution, the 
higher the intermarriage ratio. 

The same tendency is noticeable when 
townships with highest and lowest propor- 
tions of German stock in the same county are 
compared. Since the proportion of German 
stock changed during the decade in different 
townships, it was not always feasible to 
compare the same townships for both years. 
The intermarriage ratio in ten townships in 
1860 and fourteen in 1870 varies greatly ac- 
cording to numerical and proportional dis- 
tribution of the Germans and is inversely 
proportional. 

Occasionally extreme cases occur: Han- 
cock, Carver County, and Montgomery, Le 
Sueur County, with small German propor- 
tions reported no intermarriages at all. An 
extreme case in the opposite direction is 
Ottawa, Le Sueur County, in 1860, where 
two purely German and four intermarriages 
were counted. Again in Hampton, a.town- 
ship in Dakota County with 65.4 per cent 
Germans, there was not a single case of in- 
termarriage of the twenty-two in the coun- 
ty. Finally, the true character of certain in- 
termarriages, like the one in Arlington in 
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1860 between a Prussian and a woman from 
France or the one in Lafayette in 1370 
between a Holsteiner and a woman from 
Denmark; might have been German in 

- character and nullify the smallest ratio. In 
city wards also the intermarriage ratio de- 
clines with higher . German proportions 
and increases with lower German propor- 

tions. These findings corroborate the find- 
ings on intermarriages in Wright County, 
Minnesota, in .1¢30-40.% This indicates 
that the original distribution of the settlers 
has a persistent influence on the intermar- 
riage ratio. It is an instance of the historical 
causality of the current pattern of social as- 
similation. 

The relationship between intermarriage 
ratios and density of settlement does not 
explain the proportional increase of inter- 
marriages between 1860 and 1370. Perhaps 
the comparison between urban and rural 
German communities can yield information. 
On the basis of the tendency: just described 
only such units with approximately the 
same percentage of German stock were com- 
parable. It also was desirable to compare 
neighboring units rather than, for instance, 
a newly settled rural township with a city 
ward of St. Paul. Therefore, the selection is 
limited to seven counties, and it was neces- 
sary to compare city wards in some cases and 

` whole cities in others with rural townships of 


the same county. In Blue Earth, Hennepin, . 


Ramsey, Stearns, and Winona counties the 
urban ratio was higher than the rural. Has- 
tings in Dakota County is an exception to 
the general trend. With respect to New Ulm, 
in Brown County, where the intermarriage 
ratio was only 8.73 and slightly lower than 
in rural Cottonwood Township, it is possible 
that a high degree of national concentration 
counteracts the influence of urbanization. 
This possibility is also indicated by the in- 
termarriage ratio of the first ward of St. 
Anthony, with 64.04 per cent of German 
stock and the low intermarriage ratio of 


16 Nelson, of. c#t., p. 590. 
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9.5. There was no comparable rural unit in 
Hennepin. The tendency is again confirmed, 
however, when the intermarriage ratio of 
15.09 for the second ward of St. Anthony 
with 25.08 per cent of German stock is com- 
pared with that of the rural township of 
Corcoran, where it was 5 per cent lower. On 
the whole, urbanization favored intermar- 
riage, and the growth of such cities as Min- 
neapolis and St. Anthony, St. Paul and 
Winona, must have influenced the increase 
of intermarriages in Hennepin, Ramsey, 
and Winona counties. Between 1860 and 
1870 in these counties, respectively, inter- 
marriage grew from 23 to 109, from 76 to 
187, and from 33 to 132. 

There is no indication that pioneer life 
and the frontier promoted intermarriage 
and whatever it means for assimilation. 
Wherever consolidated German settlements 
were found directly on the frontier or in 
Dakota County, close to St. Paul, the inter- 
marriage rate was low. 

The order of preference in intermarriages 
changed perceptibly only among those 
groups that were numerically insignificant: 
in.both years intermarriages with native 
Americans far outnumbered all others; 
French and Irish followed far behind. After 
these three, the order was, for 1860: Dutch, 
English, Danish, Canadian, Bohemian, 
Swedish, Polish, Norwegian. For 1870 it 
was: Bohemian, Dutch, Canadian, English, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, Danish. All 
other nationalities were so small in numbers 
that they were grouped. Whether or not the 
influx of Scandinavian immigration to Min- - 
nesota changed this order decisively cannot 
be answered as yet. We need more data 
which, as Drachsler put it, will have to be 
gathered “piecemeal, now for one communi- 
ty, now for another, now for this nationality, 
now for the other,’?7 


MINNEAPOLIS 


2 


7 Julius Drachsler, Democracy and Assimilation 
(New York, 1920), p. 226. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND FRIENDSHIP AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


° BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN 


ABSTRACT 


Friendship status and reputation of school children in a typical middle western community are found to 
parallel social-class position. Data are presented in terms of the votes cast and the votes received by each 
social-status group, on each of five statements about friends and each of eighteen statements about reputa- 


tion. Age differences are discussed. 


The sociological literature on class sys- 
tems in American communities raises a 
number of problems for research at the 
childhood level. The present study is of the 
general question concerning to what extent 
and in what observable ways the factor of 
social status affects the social development 
of children. Specifically, is the social-class 
position of the family a contributing factor 
in determining a child’s choice of friends 
or the child’s reputation among his age- 
mates? If so, how does its operation vary 
with the increasing age of the child? 

A community was selected for which the 
status structure was known and in which 
families whose children would be the sub- 
jects of the research had already been class- 
typed. Children of two age levels were 
chosen as subjects. 


THE SUBJECTS 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMUNITY 


The community, which will be called 
“Hometown,” was selected as a typical 
middle western town. It has a relatively 
stable population of six thousand; is located 
in a fertile agricultural area; and is eco- 


nomically dependent equally upon agricul-. 


ture, manufacturing, and retail sales. The 
community is not within a metropolitan 
area; there is no college, university, or state 
institution in Hometown; neither is it a 
health or summer resort. Its local autonomy 
and coherence are therefore undisturbed. 
Approximately go per cent of its inhabitants 


are native-born whites; there are no Negroes. 


or orientals and but two distinguishable 
ethnic groups—a small Polish group and a 
somewhat larger group of Norwegians. 


THE SOCIAL-STATUS HIERARCHY OF 
HOMETOWN 


In Hometown there are five social classes, 
which will be referred to by letter, from 
Group A, signifying the group of highest 
status in the community—the “upper” 
class—to Group E, signifying the group of 
lowest status. 


Group A, 2 per cent of the population, is 
locally known as the “upper crust,” “the five 
hundred,” “the landed gentry,” “the old fami- 
lies,” or “the money crowd.” This group is 
refezred to as “the power behind the throne”; 
while they take little part in community affairs, 
they are the people who are consulted on critical 
issues and who are supposed to “keep the com- . 
munity in line.” Members of this class are dis- 
tinguished largely on the basis of wealth and 
lineage. 

Group B consists of professional men, offi-' 
cials of the industries of Hometown, and the 
“better” businessmen. Members of this group 
are the active community leaders: members of _ 
the school board, officers of commercial organi- 
zations, holders of political office, and church 
leaders. They have higher incomes than. the 
average, live in big houses, and are the most 
highly educated. Members of this group are re- 
ferred to as “the people you go to if you want to 
get anything done,” “the pillars of the church,” 
and “the backbone of the community.” They 
have the reputation of high moral standards 
and take a great deal of civic pride in the com- 
munity. 

Group C is the “average man” of Hometown. 
This group constitutes the bulk of the member- 
ship of various associations—the rank and file 
of the economic, political, church, and social 
organizations. These are the people who have 
their bridge clubs and “get-togethers” which 
fill the society columns of the local newspaper. 


-They make their livings as small businessmen, 
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white-collar workers, lesser professional men, 
_ skilled tradesmen, and skilled workmer. 

Group D is the large group which is primarily 
concerned with making a living. They consti- 
tute the lower-income group, working at less 
_ skilled jobs and as laborers. These people live 
in the poorer sections and in the areas surround- 
ing the two large industries of Hometown. 


They are referred to as “poor but honest,” “the ` 
P 3 


» 


little people,” or “the people who never give 
anybody any trouble.” Members of this group 
tend to place great emphasis upon respectability 
and upon piety. i 

_ Group E is distinctive primarily on the basis 
of nonrespectability. Members of this group are 
‘considered dirty, shiftless, dishonest, and bio- 
logically and morally inferior. People in other 
classes refer to them as “those river rats,” “the 


squatters along the canal,” or “the bottom of 


the heap.” They have the lowest inccme and 
- the least education, and they live in dilapidated 
shacks clustered together in outlying sections 
of town. These people made up the bulk of the 
federal relief lists of a few years ago, and their 
names appear often on local police records. 


THE SUBJECTS 


The subjects of the present research were 
all children enrolled in Grades V and VI end 
X and XI of the public schools of Home- 
town. The median age for the younger group 
was eleven years and three mor:ths; for the 
older group, sixteen years and three months. 


1 The description of the social structure of Home- 
town has been taken from confidential field reports 
on file with the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago. The writer had no part 
in the research on the social structure of Hometown. 

For detailed descriptions of the methods used to 
differentiate social classes see W. Lloyd Warner and 
Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Communi- 
ty (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. I [New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941]), chaps. iii, v; The Stetus 
System of a Modern Community (“Yankee City 
Series,” Vol. II [New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1942]), chap. i. 

Group A of Hometown is comparable in most 
respects to the upper class of Yankee City. Home- 
town is not old enough, and this group is not large 
enough, to differentiate an upper-upper from a 
lower-upper class. Group B closely resembles the 
upper-middle class of Yankee City. Group C cor- 
responds to the lower-middle class of Yankee City. 
‚ Group D, resembling Group C more than Group 
. E, takes on the color of a lower-middle, rather than 
an upper-lower, class. Group E is clearly tke lower- 
lower class. ‘ 
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The distribution of subjects according to 
the class position of their families is shown 
in Table r. There were no children from 


‘Group A in Grades V and VI. The two in 


Grades X and XI have been included in 
the discussion, in Group B; and at both 
ages children have been grouped into four 
categories—B, C, D, and E—to correspond 
with the social classes of Hometown. 


THE INSTRUMENT 


FORM AND CONTENT 


A modification of the sociometric test of 
Moreno and an adaptation of the Guess- 
Who test of Hartshorne and May were ad- 
ministered as a single instrument.? The test 
booklet consisted of a series of short state- 
ments or descriptions, each followed by 
blank space in which the subject wrote the 
names of children who, in his opinion, fitted 
the description. 

Data on friendship status were obtained 
from responses to the following five state- 
ments (the wording was varied according to 
the age of the subjects): 


These boys and girls are my best friends; 
they are the ones I play with most of the time. 

These are the boys and girls I wouldn’t want 
to play with. 

Here are the boys and girls my mother wants 
me to play with. 

Here are the ones my mother doesn’t ‘want 
me to play with. j 

If I could have anybody I wanted for 
friend, this is the boy or girl I would choose. 


Data on reputation were obtained from 
responses to short descriptions, such as the , 
ones used to describe the two extremes of 
the trait “clean—dirty”: 


27. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A New Ap- 
proach to the Problem of Human Interrelations (Wash- 
ingten: Nervous and Mental Diseases Pub. Co., 
1934}; H. Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in 
Service and Self-conirol (“Studies in the Nature of 
Character,” Vol. II [New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929]). The children were tested in 1941-42, the 
elementary school pupils in their regular classrooms, 
the high-school pupils in the assembly hall. All tests 
were administered by the same individual, to secure 
consistency of instructions. 
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Here is somebody who always thinks about 


keeping clean, neat, and tidy looking. 
Here is somebody who doesn’t seem to care 
about keeping clean, neat, or tidy. 


Reputation items: for fifth- and sixth- 
graders included: 


Well dressed—not well dressed; good look- 


ing—not good looking; fights a lot; popular— 


unpopular; likes school—doesn’t like school; 
a leader; clean—dirty; always has a good time— 
never has’ a good time; good manners—bad 
manners; plays fair—doesn’t play fair. 
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TREATMENT OF THE DATA 


TABULATIONS 


A separate tabulation was made for each 
of the twenty-three items at the lower age 
level and for each of the twenty-five items 
at the upper age level. 

Judges (children who wrote the booklets) 
and subjects (children menticned in the 
booklets) were divided into four groups ac- 
cording to the social class of their parents. 
Tke data will be discussed in terms of group 


TABLE 1* 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO SOCIAL-CLASS POSITION 





Granes V ann VI 


Grapes X anp XI 








SOCIAL CLASS 











Boys Girls Total 

Ayers o o o 
Bin as enanes 6 4 10 
Case 17 13 30 
Di en 48 50 107 
Be ee contes heres rert 14 13 27 
Total......... 85 89 174 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of Pcpula- ; Boys Girls Total | of Popula- 
tion tion 

o 2 o 2 I 

6 6 9 15 7 

17 36 52 88 43 

62 45-| 43 88 43 
15 6 7 13 

100 95 III 206 100 


* The relative proportions of the five social classes differ at the two age levels: there are fewer children from lower- 


status groups in the Hometown high school, 


The larger proportion of children from Group € in Grades X and XI is probably due to at least two factors: first, 
the-presence of rural children, who tend to come from better than average farm homes`and, second, socia: mobility. 


The social distance between Groups C and Dis relatively small; it is possi 


le that many Group D families who are up- 


wardly mobile willhave had time to establish themselves in Group C by the time their children reach high-school age. 


For high-school students, one other pair 
was added: 


Takes part in many school activities—takes 
no part in school activities. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


Since the research is concerned not with 
the child’s actual friendships but with his 
statements about them and not with the 
child’s personality but with the child’s 
reputation, validation of the data is un- 
. necessary. f 

The reliability of both the Moreno and 
the Guess-Who tests has been established 
by the findings of other studies.3 

3 For the Moreno test, reliabilities -ange from 


.93 to .96 (see Wilbert I. Newstetter, Marc J. Feld- 
stein, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Greup Adjust- 


results—the votes obtained by each group 
of subjects from each group of judges.4 


ment: A Study in Experimental Sociology [Cleveland, 
Ohio: School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, 1938]; Leslie Day Zeleny, “So- 
cicmetry of Morale,” American Sociological Review, 
IV [1939], 799-808; Helen H. Jennings, “A Socio- 
metric Study of Emotional and Social Expansive- 
ness,” in Child Bekavior and Development, ed. Roger 
C. Barker, Jacob S. Kounin, and Herbert F. Wright 
[New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943], pp. 
527-44). Zu ve 
For the Guess-Who, test-retest correlations are 
reported of .76 for boys and .80 for girls (see Caro- 
line McCann Tryon, “Evaluations of Adolescent, 
Personality by Adolescents,” in Barker, Kounin, ` 
and Wright, op. cit., pp. 545-66). ‘ $ 


. While girls mentioned girls mòre often than 
boys and boys mentioned boys more often than girls, 
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The data at the lower age level deal with 
the judgments made by fifth- and sixth- 
grade children regarding fifth- and sixth- 


grade children; at the upper age level the 


data deal with the judgments made by 
: tenth-and eleventh-grade children regard- 
ing all ninth-, tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
grade children. 

THE M.S.J. i 


In order to correct for the variations in. 


size of subject groups and judging groups, 
all the data were recomputed in terms of an 
index called the “M.S.J.”—the number of 
times mentioned per subject per judge. 


THE FRIENDSHIP STATUS OF ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Figure 1 presents the data on “best 
friend” and “don’t want for a friend” for 
fifth- and sixth-grade children. The number 
of votes, expressed by the M.S.J., appears on 
the vertical axis; groups of subjects appear 
on the horizontal axis. 

Each group of four bars signifies the 
M.S.J.’s.obtained by that group of subjects 
from each of the four groups of judges. The 
first bar of each cluster shows the M.S.]. 
' obtained from Group B judges; the second 

` bar, that from Group C judges; the third 
bar, Group D judges; and the fourth bar, 
Group E judges. 

Figure 1 shows that, on “best friend,” 
the largest proportion of the votes obtained 
by each group of subjects came from the 
corresponding group of judges—the largest 
M.S.J. for subjects B is obtained from 
judges B; for subjects C, judges C; for sub- 
jects D, judges D; for subjects E, judges E. 


- a preliminary analysis of the data revealed no sex 
differences between status groups. Consequently, 
the data are presented in terms of mixed sex groups. 


-~ $ Judges were instructed that they might name 
any child in Hometown of their own age. range. 
Ninety-three percent ofall names mentioned by fifth- 
and sixth-graders were the names of fifth- and sixth- 
graders. Tenth- and eleventh-graders, however, dis- 
tributed their votes over a wider range—go per cent 


were the names of boys and girls in Grades IX, X, 


XI, and XII. The remaining 7 and zo per cent of the 
votes have not been included in the data here pre- 
sented. ‘ 
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In other.words, children are selected as 
friends by children from their own social 
level more often than by children from other 
social levels. : 

On the negative item, “don’t like,” of 
all the votes given to Group B, the largest 
proportion came from Group E; and of all 
the votes given to Group E, the largest 
proportion came from Group B. The mutual 
rejection between Groups B and E is greater 
than that between any other two groups. 

The average M.S.J. for each group of 
subjects is shown by the horizontal arrow 
drawn across each group of bars. On the 
positive item in Figure 1, the average M.S.]. 
decreases as status decreases—the lower the 
social class of the subject, the fewer times 
he is mentioned as a “best friend.” On the 
negative item, the trend is reversed—the 
lower the social class of the subject, the 
more times he is mentioned as “don’t want 
for a friend.” 

Figure ı also shows how any group of 
judges cast its votes. The bars which come 
first, second, third, or fourth in each cluster 
show that Group B judges voted most often 
for Group B subjects on “best friend,” less 
often for Group C subjects, still less often 
for Group D, and least often for Group E. 
Group C judges voted for Group B subjects 
more often than for its own members—as is 
also true of Group D. Group E children are 
the only ones who voted more often for 
members of their own group than for Group 
B. 

With the exception of the group of low- 
est status, children tend to select as friends, 
first, children of higher status than their 
own and, second, children of their own 
status level. 

The data on the other three items on 
friendship follow the same pattern as shown 
in Figure 1. The high degree of relationship 
between the family’s social position and the 
friendship status of the child is striking. 
There is a mirror-like relationship between 
the favorable and the unfavorable items, 
with the children of families of high status 
receiving the favorable votes and children 
of low status receiving the unfavorable. 


SOGIAL CLASS AND FRIENDSHIP AMONG SCHOOL, CHILDREN 


The child from a family of upper status 
occupies an enviable position—many of his 
classmates consider him their friend or 
would choose him for a friend or.mention 
him as their parents’ choice. Very few of his 
classmates mention him as a person they 
would not want for a friend. 

The child from a family of lower status 
faces the opposite situation. He is seldom 


429, 
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Tha first bar in each cluster 
shows the MSJ obtained from 
Group B judges; the second bar, 
from Group C judges; the third, 
from Group D; the fourth, from 
Group E, 
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“Best friend” “Don’t like” 


Fic. 1.—Votes obtained by fifth- and sixth- 
grade subjects on “best friend” and “don’t like.” 


mentioned as a friend (and then only by 
children of the same social position as his 
own), but he is often mentioned as a person 
his classmates do not like and whom par- 
ents do not want their children to play with. 

Not only do social-class factors seem to 
determine which children are mentioned 
favorably and unfavorably, but they seem 
also to influence the way in which each child 
casts his votes. Group E children, for ex- 
ample, are the only ones who give an ap- 
preciable number of favorable votes to 
Group E children. 
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It is not the contention of the writer, in 
the light of these findings, that young chil- 
dren are conscious of the class structure of 
their community. They probably select and 
reject their associates not on the basis of 
social class itself but on the basis of a whole 
configuration of factors related to social 
class—whether or not the child is clean, the 
kind of clothes he wears, the kind of play- 
things he has, the language he uses, his 
manners, where he lives, his attitude toward 
school, and a host of similar factors, The 
child from the middle class may be told not 


to play with “that Smith boy—he’s dirty,” - 


or “he lives down by the tracks,” or “he 

steals,” or “he swears.” The child of lower 

class may have it pointed out to him that 

“that White boy—his father’s rich,” or “he 

thinks he’s too good for you,” or “he’s not 

your kind.” The child, consciously or un-. 
consciously using these criteria in selecting 

his friends, is probably reflecting the class 

stereotypes as he has learned them from his _ 
pérents; and he applies these criteria un- 

critically. 


THE REPUTATION OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Figure 2, showing the data on “good 
looking” and “not good looking,” is repre- 
sentative of all the statements on reputa- 
tion for fifth- and sixth-grade children. The - 
mirror-like relationship between the posi- _ 
tive and the negative items of this and the 
other pairs was found to be consistent for all 
such items. The average M.S.J. for each ._ 
group of subjects shows a steady decrease, 
as status decreases, on the favorable items; 
and a steady increase, as status decreases, 
on the unfavorable items. 

As exemplified by Figure 2, Group B 
children rank first on every favorable state- 
ment dealing with reputation; Group C, 
second; Group D, third; and Group E, 
fourth. On the unfavorable items, Sa E 
ranks first every time. 

On the whole, data on reputation follow 
the same pattern as data on friendship. One 
difference between the two sets. of data is 
the greater extent to which all groups of 
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judges agree in regard to the reputation of 

_any given group of subjects. All judges, re- 
gardless of their own social class, agree that 
Group B subjects, compared with C, D, and 
E, are well dressed, good looking, good in 
school, leaders, and so on. Judges are in 
similar agreement concerning the other 
groups of subjects. 

The consistency with which the four 
groups of subjects are ranked on the nine 
favorable and the nine unfavorable items is 
even more remarkable when one considers 
the fact that the original statements de- 


- The first bar in each cluster 
shows the MSJ obluined from 
Group B judges;th2 second bar, 
from Group C judges; the third, 
from Group D; the fourth, from 
Group E. 





in fl. bel 


“Good-looking”’ 


€ 


“Not good-looking” 


Fic, 2.—Votes obtained by fifth- and sixth-grade 


subjects on “good-looking” and “not good-looking.” 


_ scribed “traits” of different orders of ob- 
jectivity. For example, “dirty—clean” can 
be more objectively rated than “good look- 
ing—not good looking”; and the latter, in 
turn, can probably be more objectively 
rated than “always has a good time.” Yet 
_ the data show the same pattern from item to 
‚item. 

It is probable that: Group E children— 
because of the fact that they are from the 
lower class—are actually less well graomed 
than those of Group B; they are more likely 

‘to be “dirty” and certainly more likely to 
be “not well dressed.” It is somewhat less 
‘probable, however, that Group E children 
should actually be less good looking than 
Group B. Certainly, the adult who steps in- 

` to a fifth-grade classroom in Hometown, 
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knowing nothing of the social background. of 
the children and being careful to distinguish 
between good looks and good grooming, 
would rate the children very differently on 


this item from the way in which they rate 


each other. 

The data warrant the conclusion that 
fifth- and sixth-graders make judgments 
about each other along extremely stereo- 
typed lines and that the halo effect, so often 
discussed in connection with more formal 
rating scales, is very much in evidence here. 
A group of subjects, rated low on one trait, 
is rated low on all eighteen and vice versa. 

The lower-class child in the elementary 
school in Hometown has the reputation of 
being poorly dressed, not good looking, un- 
popular, aggressive; of not liking school; 
of being dirty and bad mannered; of never 
having a good time; and of not playing fair. 
These opinions of him are shared even by 


members of his own class group. The child © 


of a family of upper status, on the other 
hand, enjoys a reputation almost exactly 
opposite—he is considered well dressed, 
good looking, popular, a leader; as liking 
school; as being clean and well mannered; 
as always having a good time; and as play- 
ing fair. 

It is clear that, by the time children 
reach Grade V, the child of the lower class 
faces a very different problem of adjustment 
in his school life than does the child from the 
middle class. 


THE FRIENDSHIP STATUS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Figure 3 shows the data on “best friend” 
and “don’t want for a friend” for high- 
school subjects.$ It will be seen that there 
is a clear relationship between social class 


é The M.S.J.’s for the high-school data are, in 
every case, smaller than those for the elementary- 
school data, owing to the fact that high-school sub- 
jects are a larger group than high-school judges. 
Votes from tenth- and eleventh-graders are dis- 
tributed over Grades IX, X, XI, and XII; while at 
the younger age, votes from fifth- and sixth-graders 
are confined to Grades V and VI. As a consequence, 


small differences in the height of bars are more sig- 


nificant in Figs. 3 and 4 than in Figs. 1 and 2. 
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and votes obtained on the positive item but 
that, on the negative item, differences of 
social class are not apparent. Data for the 
other statements on friendship for high- 
school students show the same results as in 
Figure 3. 

There is, then, this important difference 
between the two age levels: while both age 
groups are discriminating along class lines in 
their selection of friends (and their parents’ 
selection of friends), the older judges are not 
doing so as regards those whom they Teject 
as friends. 

There are a number of considerations 
which may explain the age difference. First, 
the adolescent-probably exercises more in- 
dependence of judgment than the younger 
child. Although factors related to social 
class may influence his immediate choice of 
friends, when he is called upon to make 
judgments concerning the larger group he 
may base his judgments on factors which 


are more directly the result of the behavior . 


and personal attributes of each individual. 
The high-school boy or girl is probably 
judged more on the basis of talent and per- 
sonality than as a representative of his class 
group. 

Another possibility is that class differ- 
ences are as clearly recognized among 
adolescents as among younger children. but 
are differently expressed. It may be that 
expressions of rejection at an earlier age be- 
come expressions of indifference; that the 
adolescent boy or girl who receives no votes 
as a “best friend” may be socially rejected 
quite as much as the younger boy or girl 
‚who receives many votes on the item, 
“wouldn’t want for a friend.” 

Not being mentioned at the high-school 
level may be indicative of an even greater 
degree of rejection than unfavorable men- 
tion at the elementary-school level. At the 
younger age, Group E children may still be 
considered potential playmates and, as such, 


come in for their share of attention. At the 
older age, Group B (and, to lesser extent, 


Group C) may be psychologically so far 
removed from Group E that the latter do 
not enter their thinking either as potential 


e 
a 


ee 


friends or—as will be seen in the following 
section—even as persons to be mentioned 
on the test of reputation. Just as in other 
areas of human relations, indifference may 
express greater social distance tian does 
antagonism. 3 

Still another factor is that differences i in 
social status may themselves be less recog-' 
nizable at the high-school age. In the fifth ` 
and sixth grades, there are more children of 


083. 


The first bar in each daster 
shows the MSd obtained from 
Group B judges; the second bar, 
from Group È judges; the third, 
from Group D; the fourth, from 
Group’ E. 
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Fic. 3.—Votes obtained by high-school subjects 
on “best friend” and “don’t want for a friend.” 


lower class (Group D, 62 per cent; Group - 

E, 15 per cent) than there are in high school 
(Group D, 46 per cent; Group E, 6 per cent). 
The lower-class child drops out of school 
before the middle-class child.” This sug- 
gests that Group E (and, to lesser extent, 
Group D) at the high-school level is not a 
typical lower-class group; its members may 


7 In connection with another research project, a 
study was made of all sixteen-year-olds in Home- 
town. Forty-six boys and girls who were sixteen in 
1942 were not enrolled in school. The families of 15 . 
of the 46 had not been class-typed at the time of 
writing. Of the remaining 31, 5 fell in Group C, the 
other 26 in Groups D and E—all evidence of the 
operation of the selective factor in the high school. 
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be less representative of lower-class behavior 
and therefore less conspicuous than the cor- 
responding group at the younger age level. 
If a boy whose family occupies the very 
lowest social position has continued -in 
school to the tenth or eleventh.grade, he is 
quite likely to have certain characteristics 
_ which set him apart from other lower-class 
boys: he is probably more ambitious. more 
studious; he may have certain special abili- 
ties; he is likely to find the school less frus- 
trating socially, perhaps because he tries to 
adopt the middle-class values and behavior 
which he sees about him. In short, he is 
probably the mobile member of his social 
class. 

If we follow this hypothesis further, we 
- may assume that such a select group of 
lower-class boys and girls would not be the 
focus for unfavorable mention from their 
classmates; their appearance and behavior 
will not differentiate them markedly. 


These factors probably explain the data - 


on reputation, well as friendship. 


THE REPUTATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


Figure 4 represents the data on the 
twenty statements: concerning the reputa- 
tion of high-school subjects. It shows es- 
sentially the same pattern as the data on 
friendship—there is a clear relation between 
social class and number of votes obtained 
on the positive items but no significant re- 
lationship on the negative items. 

‚Group E high-school subjects receive 
very few votes on either positive or negative 
items (the same is true, to a lesser degree, 
of Group D). The older group of judges 
seem indifferent toward lower-class sub- 
jects and do not single them out on any of 
the items about reputation. This finding 
seems to support the hypothesis suggested 
above—that, in all probability, the lower- 
class high-school students are actually less 
conspicuous than lower-class students in the 
elementary grades. They probably lock 
and behave like middle-class boys and girls. 

Figure 4 illustrates, furthermore, a fact 
which was even more in evidence on other 
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statements about reputation—that Group 
B, so outstanding on the favorable items, 
receives the largest proportion of the votes 
on many of the unfavorable, as well. This 
suggests that boys and girls of families of 
upper status are conspicuous among their 
classmates, irrespective of their personal 
attributes—some of them enjoy desirable 
reputations; others, undesirable—but in 
either case they are mentioned a dispropor- 
tionate number of times. Adolescents of 
high status seem to find themselves in the 
public eye so far as their peers are con- 
cerned. Once in the limelight, both attrac- 
tive and unattractive features. are revealed. 


The first bar in eoch cluster 
shows the MSJ obtained from 
Group B judges; the second bar, 
from Group © judges; the third, 
from Group D; the fourth, fram 
Group E. i ` 
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Fic. 4.—Votes obtained by high-school subjects 
on “good-looking” and “not good-looking.” 


Adolescents of middle and low status, on 
the other hand, being less conspicuous, have 
less well-differentiated reputations. Group 
E boys and girls, judging from the data on 
both friendship and reputation, are, as a 
group, socially isolated and ignored by their 
associates. f 

In short, as regards reputation, social 
class seems to operate differently in Home- 
town at the two age levels. At the fifth- and 
sixth-grade levels, membership in upper- 
class groups carries with it a kind of insur- 
ance that. one’s reputation will be favor- 
able—certainly never unfavorable. Mem- 
bership in the lower class is almost certain 
to result in unfavorable reputation among 
one’s peers. 

At the high-school level, upper status 
is a sure indication that the adolescent will 
at least be the center of attention in his ` 
group, whether his reputation is favorable 
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or unfavorable. As the lower-class child 
grows older, he drops out of school, or, by 
taking on the behavior and values of middle- 
Class associates, he tends to lose his dis- 
tinguishing lower-class features. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The finding that social-class differences 
in friendship and reputation are so well es- 
tablished by the time children reach the 
fifth grade may be of some importance to 
the psychologist. The child of eleven or 
twelve soon becomes aware of his reputation 
and desirability as a friend, and he must 
make his adjustment in the light of what 
others think of him. Perhaps one of the 
reasons that the child of lower class is so 
often a “behavior problem” in school is 
that he finds himself rejected by his class- 


mates and enjoys such an unenviable repu- 


tation. This may also be one of the reasons 
why lower-class children often find school 
unpleasant, and unrewarding and why the 
child of lower class so often welcomes the 
first opportunity to leave school altogether. 

From one point of view the data also 
raise the general question of the extent to 
which the school, in communities like Home- 
town, is encouraging democratic living on 
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the part of its children. It is undoubtedly 
true that the teacher plays a central role in 
influencing the opinions of one child toward . 
another. While there is no systematic re- 
search on the topic, anecdotes and observa- 
tions suggest that teachers’ behavior to- 
ward children of lower class is different from 
their behavior toward those of middle or 
upper class’ and that this discrimination 
follows the differences in reputation among 
the social groups. 

One of the crucial problems facing the 
school today is the reconciling of its middle- 
cless point of view with the lower-class 
culture of so many of its pupils. This might 
be done not only through the personal rela- 
tionships created between teacher and child 
but also through the relationships between 
child and child fostered by the teacher. 
More research is needed, of course, on the 
whole problem of the school’s role in rela- 
tion to the social-class hierarchy: whether 
it encourages or discourages social mobility 
and in what ways. Certainly, this is a prob- 
lem of far-reaching significance to a society 
which places so much faith in its schools as 
an agency for inculcating democratic = 
titudes in its children, 
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DEFINITIONS OF ECONOMIC TERMS IN THE 
DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 


A. B. WOLFE 
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. ABSTRACT 


The Dictionary of Sociology essays “authoritative” definition of some hundreds of sociological terms and a 
small number of economic terms. The definitions of most economic terms are adversely criticized: first, they 
were framed by sociologists who apparently are unfamiliar with current economic usage; second, the Diction- 
ary has lost sight of the function of operational definition. The result is that, while some of the definitions are 
antiquated, in others the diverse significations which economists legitimately attach to the same term in 


different contexts are ignored. 


Sociologists have a right to define socio- 
logical terms in any way they see fit, or at 
least in any way sanctioned by the usage of 
` competent sociologists. But if sociologists 

take it upon themselves to attempt defini- 
‚tions of terms drawn from other social sci- 
ences, like economics, they should be at 
pains to define the terms as they are used by 
economists or others; or if, for some special 
sociological purpose, a definition at variance 
with accepted usage is advanced, the fact of 
such variance should be clearly stated. 

The editor of the Dictionary of Sociology! 
put the responsibility of defining eco- 
nomic terms on sociologists, not on econo- 
mists. Out of idle curiosity, I have culled out 
some twenty definitions of such terms. Of 
these, all but four were prepared by sociolo- 
gists. The exceptional four were contributed 
by a single economist, and he was not al- 

. ways discriminating. 

According to the Preface, “a good defini- 
tion ..... has two main aspects. It should 
give the uninformed person a clear and ade- 
quate notion of the character of the object, 
even though he may never encounter it in 

‚ his experience, and it should enable a person 
_ to identify the object the first time he does 
meet it in his experience.” . 

How well does the definition given of 
“business,” for example, conform to these 
specifications? Everybody knows, in a gen- 
eral way, what business is. But suppose an 
“uninformed person” or a curious student 


ı Edited by H. P. Fairchild (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944). ` i 


wishes to know the difference, if any,’ be- 
tween “business” and “enterprise,” or the 
relation of business to production, on one 
hand, and acquisition, on the other. He con- 
sults this “authoritative” Dictionary and is 
told, by an anonymous informant, that 
business is “a situation-process devoted to 
the conduct of self-maintenance activities” 
—a beautiful illustration of the old:gag that 
sociology is what everybody knows in terms 
which nobody understands! If the student is 
majoring in general sociology, such a defini- 


‘tion may have some meaning, since it puts 


business in an abstract category—but in one 
so inclusive that it is meaningless. To an 
economist it means nothing; but this may 
mean that the economist is uneducated. 
Turning to Eliot’s definition of “situation- 
process,” we get a little light amid much 
verbiage. We learn that “situation-process” ' 
is “a phrase which, by hyphenation, draws 
attention to the inseparability ....of the 
momentarily observed aspects of experience 
.... and the changes . . . . which are occur- 
ring even as observation is made.” Is one, 
then, to take “situation-process” as a socio- 
logical appropriation of Heisenberg’s “prin- 
ciple of uncertainty”? But what is “self- 
maintenance”? Keller defines it as “mores 
which promote, or are believed to promote, 
societal survival within given life-condi- 
tions.” Eliot tells us that “practically every ` 
‘social process’ may be considered as a situa- 
tion-process.” Putting two and two togeth- 
er, we must conclude that “business,” or 
“a business,” is a social process devoted to 
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societal survival. within given life-condi- 
tions! 


‘Since every business firm, like every poli- | 


tician in office, tries to survive, the defini- 
‚tion may be abstractly true, but it does not 
distinguish business from other “survival” 
processes; it could apply to any group or in- 
stitution. The primary function of a defini- 
tion is to define—to set the boundaries of a 
concept. To define business as a situation- 
process devoted to self-maintenance is like 
defining man as a vertebrate—and stopping 
there. 

Realizing the need to be “more specific,” 
Eliot goes on to say that “a business is a 
productive unit, organized according to 
whatever pattern is characteristic of any 
particular culture.” Here, in the word “pro- 
ductive,” there is at least some attempt at 
differentiation, but it is inadequate, since 
a family or a subsistence farm may be re- 
garded as productive, but neither one is a 
business. Furthermore, there are some busi- 
nesses which are “productive” only in an ex- 
tremely formalistic sense of the term—a 
fact which one might expect a sociologist to 
recognize. 

The Dictionary contains no definition of 
“enterprise,” “private enterprise,” or “free 
enterprise,” though it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, at a time when “free enterprise” 
(equivalent to private business) is a world- 
wide issue, the sociologist, to whom nothing 
human or social is alien, is interested in its 
distinguishing characteristics. Whether, for 
reasons of favorable publicity and propa- 


ganda, we now call business “free: enter- 


prise,” or keep on calling it “business,” the 
fact remains that the motive and immediate 
objective of all business is profit, and profit- 
seeking is the one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes business from other institutions 
and processes. Any economist called upon to 
define business would start from this patent 
and pivotal fact. Why does not the sociolo- 
gist? 

In the definition of “corporation” we 
meet with refreshing common sense and di- 
rectness, although Ennis’ definition does not 
adequately distinguish a corporation from 
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any other “socioeconomic” (why stick in 
this useless term?) interest group,“born of 
legal sanction,” like a partnership. Inciden- 
tally, there is no definition of “community 
trust.” i 

“Economy” is defined by Eliot as (1) 
“keeping a budget or balancing accounts or 
being thrifty” (“thrift” is nowhere defined). 
and (2) “the structure of resources, intake 
and outgo, and distribution [nowhere de- 
fined] in any given group situation.” Intake 
and outgo of what, by whom, for what? We 
are left in the dark whether they mean 
physical input of labor and other factors and 
output of physical product, or outgo (cost) 


‘and.income in money terms. The term “re- 


sources” perhaps does not need definition, 
but resources for what? Resources are 
means or instrumental values, and means 
are meaningless in the absence of ends or 
objectives. Here again, as in the definition of 
“business,” the distinguishing feature of the 
thing is completely missed, perhaps because 


. the definition is in terms of structure rather 


than of function. Any good definition of 
economy would be in terms of means and 
ends, of scarce resources, on the one hand, 
and utility, value, satisfaction, or welfare, 
on the other. Not only the etymology of the 
word but a little observation of any econom- 
ic situation or process reveals the essential 
fact that “economy” is the management of 
scarce resources to the end of'securing from 
them a flow of income. Eliot comes nearer 
to this conception in his treatment of “social 
economy.” Though the point is of no great 
importance, his inclusion of a “group situa- 
tion” in his definition of economy unduly re- 
stricts the term: economy may be individ- ` 
ual, without reference to any social group or 
situation. 3 . 
Muntz, an economist, in his definition of 
“economics,” comes nearer to’ recognizing 
the means-end relation inherent in econ- 
omy. “Men organize [i.e., manage] natural 
resources, cultural achievements [capital?], 
and their own labor, to sustain and promote 
their material welfare.” But why limit it to 
“material” welfare? The definition in terms 
of welfare would be rejected, as Muntz must 
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know, by many economists, who perceive 
that resources can be and often are man- 
aged for ends which have nothing to do with 
welfare or are patently detrimental to it. 
It is regrettable that he was not given 
enough space to point out this variant con- 
cept. 

I see no evidence that the contributors to 
the Dictionary have made use, or, indeed, 
been aware, of the nature and function of 
operational definition, namely, that a prop- 
er, or expedient, definition of a term is de- 
termined by the use of the term in a given 
frame of reference or context of discussion. 
This means that a term may be defined in a 
certain way for the purposes of a given 
problem and in an entirely different way for 
those of another problem. 

This idea is glaringly absent from the 
article on “capital,” according to which 
capital is “material objects used in the pro- 
duction of wealth,” a definition formulated 
by John Stuart Mill in 1848. The anony- 
mous definer proceeds to remark that “the 
term capital is subject to many loose and 
vague usages, such as applying it to all iorms 
of invested wealth,” and to assert that “in 
strict analysis it should be confined to tan- 
gible instruments, apart from land, used in 
the productive process.” It seems clear that 
the definer has read no economics since 
. Marshall or that for some reason he prefers 
to ignore twentieth-century economic the- 
ory; otherwise he would not imply that John 
Stuart Mill’s concept of capital is the only 
concept not “loose and vague.” This old 
technological conception of “real” capital 
is still acceptable and proper for certain pur- 
poses, but it is now far less important and 
far less frequently met with than the finan- 
cial or monetary concept. The whole theory 
of saving, capital accumulation, investment, 
and so of continuous “full employment,” 
now pivots on the monetary or credit con- 
cept of capital.as investment funds rather 
than on capital as tools,- machines, and 
stocks in trade. Complete omission cf the 
term “capital” would have been preferable 
to a definition—and that only—framed a 
hundred years ago to fit the economic con- 


ditions of the England of that time. Further- 
more, even if the financial concept of capital 
be ignored, it is surprising that the sociolo- 
gist, much given to “cultural” interpreta- 
tions, should fail to mention Thorstein 
Veblen’s idea of capital as the race’s accum- 
ulation of technological knowledge—a con- 
cept, surely, of some sociological, if not eco- 
nomic, import. 

Two definitions of “monopoly” are given 
by Neumann. The first defines it as “non- 
competitive possession of, or access to, any 
object.” This makes monopoly virtually 
synonymous with property. I know of no 
economist who uses the term in this broad, 
not to say loose, sense. The second defini- 
tion is: “An enterprise in which the element 
of competition is wholly or partially elimi- 
nated.” There follows reference to “exclu- 
sive control or possession of a commodity or 
service, involving command over its price or 
the extent of its use.” An economist would 
say briefly that the essence of monopoly is 
unified control over supply. 

There is no definition of “imperfect com- 
petition” or of “noncompeting groups,” de- 
spite the fact that both are modal features 
of all modern economies. 

In the item on “profit” one finds the mis- 
leading statement that “the actual owners 
of the business are the common stockhold- 
ers and true profits are common stock divi- 
dends.” Preferred stockholders are just as 
much owners of the business, of course, as 
are holders of common stock; and a great 
deal of “true” (=net?) profit is put back into 
the business as surplus, not paid out as divi- 
dends. 

“Marginal” is defined as “lying on the 
borderland of any recognized and relatively 
stable area, either territorial or cultural.” 
For most sociological purposes this defini- 
tion is doubtless adequate, though it is ques- 
tionable whether, as the article goes on to 
state, “marginal” necessarily carries impli- 


cations.of “unadjustment” or abnormality. 


Be that as it may, the definition completely 
ignores the economic connotations of the 
term. “Marginal utility” is defined by 
Muntz, as well as it can be in four lines, as 


in 
a 
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“the importance or value attached to the 
marginal or last unit acquired in a stock of 
like goods.” Here is a use of the term “mar- 
ginal” to which the above definition does 
not apply. There are items on “marginal 
area,” “marginal group,” and “marginal 
man,” but none on “marginal cost,” “mar- 
ginal firm,” or, more surprisingly, “marginal 
farm.” In economics, “marginal” has noth- 
ing to do with area, except when we speak 
of the “extensive margin of cultivation.” 
An economic margin is a situation in which 
the result of further extension or intensifica- 
tion of the utilization of given resources 
would not cover the cost, in terms either of 
money or of “sacrifice.” A marginal farm is 
marginal because, for whatever reason, it 
does not “pay” to cultivate it. Surely, this 
concept of marginalism cannot be without 
significance to rural sociology or to sociology 
_ in any of its applied aspects. 

“Medium of exchange” is defined: by 
Murdock as “an article or commodity freely 
accepted in exchange for other goods,” etc. 
Since go per cent of commercial transactions 
in this country are effected by transfer of 
bank deposits, through the use of checks and 
drafts, one may reasonably query whether 
a medium of exchange need be “an article or 
commodity.” If a check is a commodity, the 
definition stands; if it is not, it needs re- 
vision. 

The article on “money,” by Himes, is 
much better than some others, partly, per- 
haps, because the editor gave him a whole 
column. Himes makes essential distinctions. 
In particular, he recognizes the function of 
credit instruments (checks, etc.) as medi- 
ums of excharige. He says that in modern 
societies they “substitute for money.” It 
‘would have been well to note that many 
monetary theorists regard checks as money. 

Under “want” we are told by Muntz that 

“in economics, wants are goods or services 
beyond the absolute needs of life or effi- 
ciency, sought by man.” The statement may 
be merely a careless use of the English lan- 
guage, but in any case wants certainly are 
not goods and services but desire for them. 
Furthermore, desires for the requisites of 
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survivakand of efficiency are just as truly: 
wants as are desires for conventional values 
and luxuries. : 

There are acceptable definitions of “con- 
sumption goods” and “production goods,” 
but none of “a zod or of “economic 
goods.” The Dictionary does not define 
“income.” Its definition of “wealth” is 
“In relatión to self-maintenance, material - 
objects owned by human beings and ex- 
ternal to ‘the bodies of their owners.” No 
hint here of either utility or scarcity, but 
the definer might answer that they are 
obviously implied in ownership, since no 
one would bother to own an object that 
did not have utility and was not at the same 
time scarce. For the “uninformed,” how- | 
ever, definition by implication is hardly 
satisfactory. 

Whether wealth be defined as an aggre- 
gate of economic goods or as material ob- 
jects owned “in relation to self-mainte- 
nance,” the definition is purely formal. 
There is nothing in either to indicate that 
what is wealth to one individual or group 
may be “Hlth” to another. All wealth, 
whether consumption or production goods, 
is means to 2nds, but some “ends” are clear- 
ly antisocial. It is a little surprising that the > 
term social utility does not appear in the - 
Dictionary. It is entirely proper to give-a 
purely formal definition of wealth, if for no 
other reason than that a forma] definition of 
it is indigenous to the logic of a political 
economy which nominally—never actually, 
except in sheer mathematical economics— 
dissociates itself from ethics and value-judg- 
ments. But a dictionary, and most of all one 
that aspires to being “authoritative,” should 
recognize diverse frames of reference and 
provide alternative definitions accordingly. 
Why does this Dictionary make no move 
toward defining wealth in terms of welfare— 
definition from the social point of view? 
Definition in this frame of reference would 
at least distinguish between burglar’s jim- 
mies or marijuana cigarettes and rubber 
tires or penicillin. Are sociologists, like the 
“objective” price economists, so bent on be- 
ing “scientific,” coute que coute, and so afraid 
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of value-judgments, that they shy away 
from the most basic of all social problems— 
that of value and values? 
For light, we turn to the definition of 
_ “welfare,” but we meet with some disap- 
pointment, for Nels Anderson defines it as 
“an interest” dirécted to the “well-being” of 
persons or groups. It is not particularly en- 
` lightening to be told that welfere is well- 
being, nor does it help when we find “public 
welfare” defined as “that part of the activ- 


ities of a community which deal with social. 


problems of individuals and families, includ- 
ing social planning.” So we turn to “social 
welfare,” only to find that Nels Anderson, 
again, sticks to the social-service frame .of 
reference and defines social welfare as “pri- 
vate or public services to ameliorate condi- 
tions of need or social pathology in a com- 
' | munity.” Were we to stop here, it would 
necessarily be with the inference that “social 
y work” is the only frame of reference for wel- 
fare and.that welfare is a condition, or a 
problem, pertaining only to defectives, de- 
linquents, and the poor. But, persistent, we 
turn to Eliot’s definition of “organic wel- 
‘` fare.” Here, at last, we find another frame of 
reference. To be sure, Eliot does not define 
“welfare” when he says that organic wel- 
fare is “welfare which is neither individual- 
istic nor’socialistic, but mutually constitut- 
ed,” but when he goes on to say that “as a 
goal for social-economic community organi- 
zation it is also a criterion by which the 
value and results of economic, social, and 
political processes and programs may be 
tested,” we begin to see. There is no article 
on “social value,” but the one, also by Eliot, 
on “social values” goes a step further to- 
ward the broad welfare concept. Social val- 
ues are “objects, inanimate or animate, hu- 
man, artificial, or non-material, to which 
some value for the group (collectively or 
distributively) has been imputed by group 
consensus.” 
Starting from this idea of social values, 
we might define “welfare” as the aggregate 


-of positive human values recognized by con- ` 


sensus of competent opinion. But this leaves 
the question, “Who are the competent 
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judges?” Probably no brief definition of- 
“welfare” can be satisfactory, primarily be- 
cause of the cultural relativity of value- 
judgments. This would hold true, also, of 
any list of the constituents of welfare, at 
least in the present state of knowledge and 
conflicting sentiments. We need not con- 
clude, however, that an “objective” constit- 
uent list is impossible, especially if the list 
be limited to the basic physiological needs 
and the fundamental “wishes” (whether 
four, according to W. I. Thomas, or thirty- 
odd, according to the Harvard Psychologi- 
cal Clinic?). In the last analysis, the com- 
petent judges will be the physiologists and 
the psychologists, as they expand and re- 
fine their knowledge of the normal function- 
ing of the human psychophysical organism, 
living in the only way it can—in social 
groups. 

Incidentally, there should be a distinction 
between “social values,” or “welfare” in the 
general sense, and “economic welfare,” 
which is that phase of welfare directly de- 
pendent on economic conditions and proc- 
esses. 

“Waste” is defined as “the use of any ob- 
ject in such a way as to derive less than the 
maximum satisfaction from it.” I do not 
wish to criticize this definition, although it 
would probably be better to substitute “wel- 
fare” for “satisfaction,” but it does raise 
some interesting questions. For example: 
“Whose satisfaction?” If someone gave me 
a bottle of fine wine, I could figure out what 
times for drinking it would maximize my 
satisfaction. But it is probable (at least if 
the labels were removed) that I would get 
just as much satisfaction from a bottle of 
cheap wine. If, then, I live up to the prin- 
ciple of (social) economy which is to put 
things where they will do the most good, I 
should give the bottle of good wine to some- 
one who appreciates good wine. For me to 
drink it would be a differential waste, which ` 
is the antithesis of economy. So it makes 

2H. A. Murray, Explorations in Personality: 
Harvard University Psychological Laboratory Study of 


Fifty Men of College Age (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930). 


some difference whether we take “satisfac- 
tion” in the individual or the social sense. 
Again, is “eating only the heart of a lamb 
chop and letting the rest go into the garbage 
can” necessarily waste? It depends on the 
scarcity of lamb chops. Waste, in the eco- 
nomic sense, should be defined ir. terms of 
cost as well as satisfaction. 

“Production” is defined, anonymously, as 
“the sum total of the processes involved in 
the creative phase of the self-maintanence 
[Is there no escaping this ubiquitous, con- 
cretely meaningless term?] of society.” Why 
not, in heaven’s name, say simply that pro- 
duction is the making and delivering of 
goods and the furnishing of services? 

In the article on “division of labor,” J. 
Harold Ennis states that “the term ‘geo- 
graphical division of labor’ is frequently 
used to indicate international adjustments 
whereby different areas supply the products 
for which they are peculiarly fitted.” There 
is no ground whatever for limiting geo- 
graphical division of labor to the interna- 
tional field. The term is also generally ap- 
plied to the location of industry within a 
country. 

“Population movement”’ is defined as ‘ 
transfer of human groups from one as 
graphical setting to another,” although the 
author of the definition must know that in 
demography the term is also applied to the 
trend of vital phenomena as revealed in 
birth and death rates, etc. 

“Depopulation” ought, for one thing, to 
mean the complete disappearance, in what- 
ever way, of the population of a given area; 
but the term is rarely if ever used in this 
sense. The Dictionary defines “depopula- 
tion” as “an extensive reduction of popula- 
tion by death through disease or war, by ex- 
pulsion, or by voluntary migration.” But 
in population literature, as well as in popular 
usage, depopulation may result from fertil- 
ity rates too low to maintain a stationary 
population. Outside war-torn areas, this is 
now, as everyone knows, the cause of pros- 
pective declining population, which, when 
that stage is reached, will be equivalent to 
depopulation in the relative sense. There are 
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indeed, who regard any 
slackening in the birth rate as a sign of ‘“‘de- 
population.” : , 

“Industrial organization,” according to 
an anonymous contributor, is “a cultural 
pattern characterized by extensive use of 
machinery, large-scale operation, mass pro- 
duction, and non-human power.” Not con- 
tent with.the useless cliché “cultural pat- 
tern,” the contributor has to bring in “‘self- 
maintenance,” and industrial organization 
is accordingly “the self-maintenance. type 
characteristic of capitalism. ” So there is no 
industrial organization in Soviet Russia? 
The term is, of course, properly applicable 
to any form of the organization of produc- 
tion, including the old domestic and com- 
mission systems. There is no warrant what- 
ever for limiting it to large-scale, miechan- 
ized mass production or to capitalism. 


scme Cassandras, i 


We now come to certain terms not strictly .' 


economic but of interest to both economists 
and sociologists. These are “desire,” “inter- 
est,” “utility,” “value,” and “valuation.” 
We have already criticized the definition of 
“want,” which in economics is generally 
used interchangeably with “desire.” Nat- 
urally, no definition of desire is attempted. 
“Value,” “utility,” and “interest” are de- 
fined anonymously but apparently by the 
same contributor, judging by an internal 
consistency —a consistency we have failed 
to find in the definition of some other re- 
lated terms. 

“Utility” is defined as “the inherent and 
real capacity of an object to satisfy a hu- 
man desire.” Further, “it is intrinsic to the 
cbject itself, and may or may not be appre- 
hended by the human observer. Belief in 
utility is the basis of value, but the utility 
may be spurious or entirely lacking.” Two, 
definitions of “value” are given: (1) “the 
believed capacity of any object to satisfy.a 
human desire” and (2) “the quality of any - 
object which causes it to be of interest to an , 


“individual or a group.” We are told, further, 


that “value is strictly a psychological real-, 
ity....to be sharply distinguished from 
utility, because its reality is in the human 
mind, not in the external object itself.” 
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(Yet, in the second definition, value is ex- 
plicitly stated to be a quality of the object.) 
Further, “value is strictly a matter of be- 
lief; an object, the utility of which is strict- 
ly spurious, will have the same value as if 


it were genuine, until the deception is. 


. discovered.” 

If we for the moment ignore the second 
definition of “value,” the distinction be- 
tween “value” and “utility” is ccnsistently 
held to. “Value” is belief that the object has 
the capacity to satisfy a given desire; “util- 
ity” is the object’s capacity to satisfy that 
desire. “Value” is in the mind; “utility” in 
the object. John, normally a teetotaller, is 
bitten by a rattlesnake and wants a pint of 
whiskey in a hurry, in the belief that 

_ Whiskey cures snake bite, though actually it 
‚will not. According to the above authorita- 
tive distinction, the whiskey (under the cir- 
cumstances) has value for John but no util- 


` ity for him. If we do not demand precision, — 


discrimination between value and utility on 
the ground that one is in the mind, the other 
in the object, is logical. But the question re- 
_mains whether it is consistent either with 
“ current philosophical conceptions of value or 
with the popular use of the term. 

But- suppose we do demand the “preci- 
sion and exactitude” which the Preface em- 
phasizes as essential to good definition? Will 
we be charged with pedantic hair-splitting 
if we point out that both person and object 
are essential to the existence of either value 
or utility (whatever distinction we may in 
the end find it advisable and expedient to 
make between them) and that both value 
and utility subsist in the relation beiween per- 
son and object? To say that utility is “in- 
trinsic to the object itself” is certainly not 
an example of “precision and exactitude.” 

One thing seems clear. Desire is not es- 
sential to value or to utility. An object may 

‚ be of great importance to me without my 
knowing it. Vitamins were important to the 
organism (“had utility” or “were valuable,” 
whichever way you put it) before anyone 
knew of their existence. The Dictionary's 
two definitions of “value” escape inconsist- 
ency only because “interest” is defined as 
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“the relation between a person and any- 
thing which. he believes will satisfy one of 
his desires.” Now interest is essential to 
“valuation,” but desire is not essential to 
interest. Whatever the correct definition of 
“interest” may be, it assuredly is not the 
one just quoted. I may be interested in my 
neighbor’s dog without wanting it. The sec- 
ond defmition of value is equivalent to 
Ralph Barton Perry’s criterion of value: 
“any object of any’interest.”” The error in 
both definitions is that “value” is confused 
with “valuation.” 

How does the Dictionary define “valua- 
tion”? We should expect a definition cor- 
relative to that of value. But we get nothing 
of the kind. “Valuation” is defined, by 
Muntz, in reference to economic, or ex- 
change, value (which is not value at all but 
a ratio between two values), as “the rela- 
tive importance of two or more goods or 
services, generally expressed in terms of 
money.” This is a definition of exchange 
value but not of valuation, although it has 
the merit of relating valuation or value to 
“importance.” Correctly apprehended, val- 
uation is a subjective mental process of 
estimating the importance or significance 
of a cognized object. Interest (which we may 
relate to sustained attention) is essential to 
valuation, just as cognition of the object’s 
existence is, but neither is essential to value. 
Valuation is a psychological process, but to 
say that “value is strictly a psychological 
reality” and thus identify value with valua- 
tion would compel us to say that there are 
no unrecognized values. That would mean 
that nothing which we do not already know 
and evaluate is of importance to us or that 
“what we don’t know won’t hurt us”—a 
palpably unfounded sentiment. 

To be sure, we could say, if we accepted 
the Dictionary’s distinction between value 
and utility, that there are unrecognized util- 
ities, or we could exhort youth to be aware 
of our fundamental utilities, liberty and de- 
mocracy; but it strikes me that this would 
be flying squarely in the face of both popular 
and philosophical usage. 

Perry, because he confuses value with 


valuation, refuses to identify value with im- 
portance. I personally believe thet only by 
thus identifying it can we make sense out 
of the intricate and as yet unsettled general 
theory of value. 

Certain other definitions have caught my 
eye. 

“Conflict” is said to arise “out of the 
principle of limitation inherent in a finite 
universe.” Why not say simply that con- 
flict is due to scarcity? 

“The essence of education is the inculca- 
tion of one individual with the mental ac- 
cumulations of another.” It is best to pass 
this by without comment. 

We are told that “social engineering” dit- 
fers from other engineering in that the 
forces it utilizes are “social forces.” I had 
supposed that sociology had discarded the 
idea of social forces. At any rate, the Dic- 
tionary gives us no definition of the term. 

“Democracy” is defined as “a philosophy, 
or a social system, that stresses participa- 
tion in, and proportional control of, the af- 
fairs of the community by the individual 


member, on the basis of his personal self- 


hood,” etc. Here democracy is defined as an 
instrumental, essentially political, process. 
But democracy should also be defined from 
the ethical and economic points of view. 
Ethically, democracy is an attitude of re- 
spect for the individual human person, re- 
gardless of sex, race, or previous condition 
of servitude. This is in more fundamental 
contrast with naziism or fascism than is po- 
litical democracy, because the individual is 
regarded as an end, and no one, even the 
state, can be permitted to regard him exclu- 
sively, or even primarily, as means or sheer 
instrument. Economically, democracy also 
rests on the premise that the individual is 
an end, and accordingly economic democ- 
racy means the distribution of opportunity 


in proportion to the audit s capacity to - 


use it. 
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“Institution”: “an enduring, complex, 
integrated, organized behavior pattern 
through which social control is exerted and 
by means of which the fundamental social 
desires or needs are met.” The only essen- 
tial truth in this definition is that the func- 
tion of an institution is social control. I see 
ro reason to say that an institution must 
meet only «the “fundamental” social desires 
and needs, unless all desires and needs are 
regarded as “fundamental.” Furthermore, 
an institution need not be enduring, com- 
plex, integrated, and/or organized. It may 


be very simple and non-enduring. The con- ` 


cept “institution” seems to give sociologists 
a lot of trouble. They could avoid this by 
accepting Commons’ definition “collective 
action in control of individual action.’’ 
Finally, at random, I note the absence of 
definitions of “isolationism,” “utilitarian- 


ism,” “authoritarianism,” ‘“Geisteswissen-_ 


schaft,” “youth movement,” and “tribal- 
ism.” Since these are omitted, one would 
like to know why such barbarous atrocities 
as “rurban” and “rurbanization” are in- 
cluded. One would hardly expect definition 
of the “yin and yang” idea, but omission of 
such terms as these others, as well as the 
sloppy definitions we have cited, indicates 
that the Dictionary was prepared and pub- 
lished in tco great haste and with too little 
care. 

According to the Preface, “the usefulness 
of such a dictionary....must depend 
largely upon the extent to which sociologists 
are content to accept the definitions given 


.and to use them consistently and_ 


scrupulously in accordance with the mean- 
ings indicated.” I am compelled to doubt 


whether many sociologists will be content — 


to accept the duty thus imposed upon them. 
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3John R. Commons, Institutional Economics 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), p. 69. 
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` COMMENT ON “DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OLDER 
‚WORKERS IN INDUSTRY” i 


‘STANLEY LEBERGOTT 


_ A recent article in this Journal on the 
‚subject of discrimination against clder work- 
ers in industry came to the interesting con- 
clusion that discrimination, “‘if it exists at 
- all ,..., is very small indeed.”* A conclu- 
‚sion so at variance with common belief is 

surprising. A review of the evidence used by 


it does, for the rates move steadily upward 
as established workers reach and then pass 
the forties.3 Chart I gives us the same in- 
formation for different industry groupings.4 
For the groups which include most workers 
exposed to discrimination—i.e., employees 
—the upward course of unemployment rates 











TABLE 1 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF EXPERIENCED WAGE-SALARY WORKERS, BY AGE, APRIL, 1940 
MALE FEMALE 
AGE i 
` Unemployed © Labor Force er d Unemployed Labor Force an d 

14-15 12,120 82,680 14.7 6,660 31,980 20.8 
I6=I7. 2.008 129,940 404, 580 t 32.1 68, 180 233,780 29.2 
18-19...... 359,880 1,190, 380 30.2 183,940 852,060 21.6 
20-24. 201... 846,540 4,148,680 20.4 323,780 2,511,120 12.9 
25-29. ....- 654,900 4,292,980 15.3 169,900 1,869, 220 9.x 
30-34. 539,520 3,889,800 13.9 127,740 1,455,600 8.8 
35-44. ewe 953,620 6, 576,940 14.5 231,540 2,153,340 10.8 
45-54: 200.» 895,780 5,088, 580 17.6 177,400 1,360,860 13.0 
55-59. 370,520 1,721,960 21.5 60,020 399 , 380 15.0 
60~64...... 269,140 1,164, 180 23.1 38,640 258,240 15.0 
65-74. 222.» 136,580 817,820 19.1 17,080 167,820 10.2 
75+....... 8,860 83,160 10.7 1,320 19,720 6.7 
Allages..|: 5,197,400 29,462,740 17.6 1,406, 200 11,313,120 12.4 








Mr. Pollak suggests that it is also question- 
. able. Such a review very forcibly suggests— 
to employ Mr. Pollak’s apt formulation— 
that advancing years do, in fact, “place 
workers at a disadvantage in the competi- 
tion for new jobs and endanger their hold on 
those jobs which they already have.” 
Table ı indicates the changing course of 
unemployment rates from age to age.” Mr. 
Pollak takes this as the primary test of 
_ whether discrimination exists. Apparently 


t Otto Pollak, “Discrimination against Older 


Workers in Industry,” American Journal of Sociol- 


_ ogy, L (September, 1944), 106. 


2 Data are from Tables 3 and 4 of Industrial > 


-7 Characteristics (1940 Population Census). 








with age is quite clear. A major exception is, 
of course, the transportation and utility 
group. For there, seniority is an active prin- 


3 One of the reasons adduced by Mr. Pollak is 
that unemployment rates of younger workers are so 
high, But the fact that younger workers are only 
tenuously attached to jobs is not germane to the 
question which has exercised the interest of a nation. 
That question is whether discrimination exists 
against the employment of workers passing from 
their thirties into their forties and thence into the 
upper-age groups. i 

4 The width of the various bars is in proportion 
to the number of persons employed in each group. 
Industries with similar unemployment patterns from 
age to age are combined, the data being from Indus- 
trial Characteristics. The average unemployment rate 
for each grouping is taken as Ioo. 
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CHART 1 ee 9 es re 
INDEXES OF MALE UNEMPLOYMENT RATES j 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS 
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valuable with age.s Chart II points toʻa 
roughly similar pattern for women in manu- 
facturing and to a much more stable pattern 
for women in other industries. Aside from 
the smaller numerical importance of the fe- 
male labor force, it must be realized that 
unemployment rates for women character- 
istically differ from those of men. Women 
are more able to withdraw from the labor 
force altogether when they cannot find em- 
ployment than. are men. The snapshot pic- 
ture given by the 1940 data is confirmed by 
follow-up studies of workers in special 
groups and by the various state censuses 
taken during the thirties. 

A further point of interest is the relative 


"size of the group of employees over forty- 


five, the group potentially exposed to dis- 
crimination in hiring and firing. Census data 
indicate that 22 per cent of the male labor 
force and 17 per cent of the female labor 
force were included in: that group as of 
March, 1940.’ Apparently, therefore, it is no 
unimportant one.’ Given the aging of our 
labor force, the long-term drop in farm em- 


. ployment, and the retarded growth of self- 


employment, we must look forward to a still 


5 Mr. Pollak treats not twelve industry groups, as 
is done here, but only manufacturing and transpor- 
tation and utilities. (Actually he includes construc- 
tion in his 1930 data, though not his 1940 figures. 
This is because he deals with the manufacturing and 
mechanical group as a whole in the former year, 
without excluding building.) It has seemed more ad- 
vantageous to deal with the picture in the whole of 
industry rather than in these two segments. 


á Cf. the well-known studies of Creamer, Myers, 
and others and the population censuses of Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Equally relevant 
are data on duration of unemployment by age (Occu- 
pational Characteristics, Table 17 in the 1940 Popula- 
tion Census gives such data for employees. Similar 
information by industry is available only for all ex- 
perienced workers). 


7 The percentages are taken of total wage and 
salary workers plus emergency workers (Employment 
and Personal ne Table 11 (1940 Popula- 
tion Census). 


£ Mr. Pollak finds for a trivial figure of 3.2 per 
cent, but his percentage is calculated on a base which 
includes housewives, children, and others not even 
in the labor market. 


wag, EP Ug ee 
“ ciple, and workers, within limits, grow more 


“tion.” 
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oe ame of older. employees, abso- 
lutely, and: ‘telatively, than we have had up 
to now: The problem, if anything, will grow? 
Apart from statistical measurements, 
however, is the spirit in which the problem 
is approached. Granted that the work life 
does not abruptly finish at forty or forty- 
five, granted further that, even at its worst, 
unemployment left “836 persons out of 1,000 
employed” in the upper-age group with the 
highest unemployment rate.!° The situation ` 
still may Call for serious thought and con- 
sidered action. It is the mark of intelligent 
social action not to scoff at problems until 
chaos supervenes. We cannot allow the old 
age problem to become increasingly serious 
or permit discontent to tunnel itself into the 
Townsend movement or its many suc- 
cessors. In part the need has already been 
met by the adoption of old age benefit and 
insurance provisions. In part it will have to 
be met by expanding social security cover- - 


age, by increasing benefits, and by taking ... 
such other steps as national policy may rec- ` 


ommend. But we shall get nowhere in seri- 
ous study of the issues if the basic data are 
not put into proper perspective, compre- 
hensively evaluated and suitably weighed. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REJOINDER 


- OTTO POLLAK 


Mr. Lebergott’s “Comment” seems to be 
based on the impression that the paper un- 
der discussion culminated in the conclusion 
that the situation of older workers does not 
“cäll for serious thought and considered ac- 
Unemotional reading of my paper, 


9 Normal Growth of the Labor Force, 1940-1950 
(1940 Population Census, Ser. P-44, No. 12). 


10 Mr. Pollak introduces this small unemployment 
percentage as a further reason for thinking that dis- 
crimination, if it exists at all, is small. However, the 
percentage which is adduced as trivial is the same as 
the unemployment percentage which existed na- 
tionally in the ‘depression year of 1931. The social 
order need not be utterly prostrate for a critical con- 
dition to exist and for remedial measures to be in- 
dicated. 


COMMENT ON “DISCRIMINATION N OLDER WORKERS’ ae 


however, will disclose that1 no: ee view ‘was 


presented. The stated purpose’ of. the. ‘paper j 


was to investigate the justification òf the 
popular belief that industry. scraps the 
worker at the age of forty and that all dif- 
ferential treatment of older workers repre- 
sents discrimination, i.e., unequal treatment 
of equals and therefore unfairness. 

On the basis of census material for the 
years 1930 and 1940 the writer came to the 
conclusion that the notion of the iridustrial 
scrap-heap at forty represents an over- 
statement of the problem. This was based 
on the finding that even the most unfavor- 
able unemployment ratio in the whole ma- 
terial—the 1930 figure of unemployed work- 
ers in the age group of sixty-five and over— 
left 836 persons out of every 1,000 gainful 
workers employed. With this figure Mr. 
Lebergott seems to have no argument be- 
cause he expresses willingness to “grant” it. 
Since he also grants “that the work life does 
‚not abruptly finish at forty or forty-five,” 
the writer does not quite understand how 
Mr. Lebergott can disagree with the con- 
clusion that the widespread belief that in- 
dustry scraps its workers at forty is exag- 
gerated. 

On another point, also, there is disagree- 
ment between Mr. Lebergott and the writ- 
er. According to Mr. Lebergott, the. fact 
that unemployment ratios’ “move steadily 
upward as established workers reach and 
then pass the forties” indicates that dis- 
crimination exists. In other words, he takes 


the position that an unfavorable employ- 


ment differential between various age 
groups by itself represents discrimination. 
The usage of the term “discrimination” in 
the social sciences, however, has a different 
connotation. The writer refers again to 
Frank H. Hankins’ definition in the Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, 131 
and 132, according to which discrimination 
means unequal treatment of equals or a dif- 
ference in treatment accorded various cate- 
gories of persons which are disproportionate 
to the importance of the marks of differen- 
tiation between these categories. Since ad- 
vancing age must at some point lead to a de- 
cline of physical fitness for the job and there- 
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` by “of oe and since it seems to be 
‘correlated to a degree with a decrease in geo- 


graphical mobility of workers to the spot of 
highest demand, the writer came to the con- 
clusion that at least a part of the unem- 
ployment figures shown for the higher age 
brackets may be justified in terms of the 
profit motive which management and large 
sections of labor accept as the guiding prin- 
ciple in this matter. This part of the evi- 
dence presented by the writer has not been 
discussed in Mr. Lebergott’s “Comment,” 
although he started his discussion with a 
quotation of the closing sentence of the fol- 
lowing paragraph from my paper: 


In view of the reality of a decrease in produc- 
tivity in cases requiring physical exertion, the 
existence of physical unfitness to a noticeable 
degree among older workers, and a decrease in 
geographic mcbility, we have reason to believe 
that the comparatively small age differentials 
which we have observed are at least partly 
justified. We have to conclude, therefore, that 
discrimination against older workers in indus- 
try, if it exists at all, is very small indeed. 


On the basis of a historical analysis .of 
claimed occasions of discrimination, the 


writer came to the further conclusion that ' 


the overstatement of the problem was to be 
explained by the zeal of reformers who 


painted the situation darker than reality ' 


justifies. And here we come to the discovery 
of a misunderstanding. Mr. Lebergott puts 
great value on the “spirit” of social concern 
in which the problem is approached. He 
seems to be apprehensive of a lack of such 


` 


spirit in the paper under discussion and will. 


probably be surprised to learn that the 
plight of the aged in our society is one of 
the guiding professional and social concerns 
of the writer. Only the latter does not be- 
lieve that it is conducive to constructive 
social action to overstate the facts which we 
want to remedy, because by so doing we 
forge weapors for our opponents. Age dis- 
crimination where it exists should certainly 
be discovered and remedied, but remedial 
action should be based on a scientific ap- 
praisal of facts and not on acceptance of 
imagery and popular myths. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


` 


Through the courtesy of Professor Og- 
burn, the Journal prints this extract of a 
letter from Mme Maurice *Halbwachs, 
whose husband gave a course on suicide and 
one on French sociology, as a guest profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago in 1930. At 


_ that time he was a professor in the Universi- 


ty of Strassburg. 


DEAR Dr. OcBuRN: 


I did not reply to your friendly letter of the 
eighth of February because I did not have the 
courage. I was at that moment in anguish, my 
poor husband having been deported with my 
younger son. The Gestapo, on the eve of the 
liberation, arrested my son in July, 1944, for his 
resistance activity and came to get Maurice, as 
an accomplice of his son, in his office twenty- 
four hours later. Since that date I never again 
saw my husband, nor was I able to get the least 
message of comfort to him, a single package, 
the smallest salutation from his fireside. He 
died in Buchenwald the twenty-first of Febru- 
ary—died in abandoned and physical misery, 
without having been able to give me the least 
sign of life or of tenderness, having succumbed 
less to the physical cruelty than to discourage- 


` ment and to disgust at seeing his own human 
. person outraged. 


Now that all. is over, I wish to tell you, who 
were his friend and for whom he had so much 
affection, what these miserable Germans have 


‘done to a good and true man, loved by his 
friends, one of those men of science, original and , 
. scrupulous, who know the honor of the French 


academic world. But it was the best of our men 


. that they persecuted and made to perish with 
‚the most savage rage; the purest and the brav- 


est of our women; all those values of intellect 
and patriotism which represented our hopes for 
the future. ; 

By a miracle my younger son, also deported 
to Buchenwald, has been returned tc me and my 
elder son preserved. For our two boys were part 
of ‘that army without uniform which fought 
secretly during the years of slavery. You per- 
haps know (perhaps your influence had some- 


thing to do with it) that an American founda- 
tion generously proposed to Maurice at the be- 
ginning of the occupation, and to a number of 
his colleagues at the Sorbonne as well, that they 
come to the United States to pursue their work 
sheltered from-the Germans. He refused, wish- 
ing neither to desert his country in the hour of 


misfortune nor to abandon his sons. 


At that moment a first misfortune struck me. 
My brother, a physician in the hospitals of 
Paris, veteran of the two wars, could not face 
the shame of the armistice and committed 
suicide, leaving four orphans. Later, in Janu- 
ary, 1943, a new and terrible blow fell upon me. 


-My father, Victor Basch, professor.of aesthetics 


at the Sorbonne and president of the Ligne des 
Droits de Homme, enemy No. 1 of the Nazis, 
who immediately after the occupation of Paris 
pillaged and sacked his apartment and library, 
was assassinated with my mother (both aged 
eighty-four years) by a mixed horde of militia 
and Boches, who snatched them from their 
lodgings, dragged them in the fields, and killed 
them with a ball in the back of the head. 

All these terrible trials, the mortal anxiety 
over our sons, anger and indignation against the 
ignoble Pétain regime—all these had broken the ° 
health of my dear husband and had aged him 
by ten years. He had, however, kept his power 
to work and succeeded during the occupation in 
writing and publishing an important work, The 
Legendary Topography of the Holy Land accord- 
ing to the Gospels. I will try to send you a copy, 
knowing that he would have liked to keep you 
abreast of his work. He had been named, a little 
before his deportation and in spite of the op- 
position of Vichy, professor at the College de 
France and rejoiced to think of beginning new 
instruction there—but he never gave even his 
first lecture.. - 

There, dear monsieur,you havewhat Iwished 
to relate. My life has been destroyed and my 
home ravaged by the gratuitous ferocity of the 
German bandits. You will understand in reading 
this tale the bitterness which sometimes appears 
among us in spite of our profound gratitude to 
the noble and heroic American armies (I will 
never forget, for my part, that I owe them the 
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life of my son, freed by them at Buchenwald 


when he was on the point of succumbing as did 


his father), the bitterness we show when we see 
you consider and treat the hunted-down and 
ensnared beast of prey as though he were an 
honorable adversary. I have succeeded with 
great effort in restoring my deported son in 
spite of the cruel insufficiency of food. He has 
nearly recovered physically. But his moral being 
remains deeply shaken. He cannot console him- 
self for having left his father behind and cannot 
recover without him the sweetness of life. 

My sons and I join in expressing to you our 
joy and relief over the capitulation of Japan. We 
also share, to the bottom of our hearts, your 
sorrow over the death of Roosevelt. Allof us 
have a cult for this great citizen, especially so 
my father, who put his hope in him and who 
had believed for a long time that he would be 
able to save the peace of the world..... 


YVONNE HALBWACHS 


Dr. A. M. Meerloo, Dutch psychiatrist, 
visited the department of sociology at the 
University of Chicago briefly in October. 
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Dr. Meerloo practiced psychiatry and medi- 


cine in The Hague during two years of the 
German occupation. He had the good fortune 
to escape from the Gestapo while being put 
aboard a train bound for a concentration 
camp in Germany. He reported his psycho- 
logical observations in the British Journal of 
Psychology, January, 1945, under the title: 
“A Study of Treason.” Early this summer he 
published Total War and the Human, Mind: 
A Psychologisi’s Experiences in Occupied 
Holland. 

Dr. Meerloo reported the death in a Ger- 
man concentration camp of Dr. B. Schrieke, 
whose book, Alien Americans (1935), report- 
ed his study of racial minorities in the Unit- 
ed States made under the auspices of the 
Rosenwald Foundation. Before making this 
American study, Dr. Schrieke was for eight- 
een years a colonial educational administra- 
tor in Java and professor of social anthro- 
pology and sociology at the University of 
Batavia. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Sociological Society will 
meet at the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland 
on March 1-3, 1946. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. —Dr. Carter G. Woodson, director 
of the Association, announces that “Negro 
Histöry Week” will be observed, beginning 
` February 10, 1946. Its purpose is to invite 
the-attentipn of Negroes all over the world 
to their own development and present condi- 
tion. 


Atlanta University.—Visiting professors 
for 1945-46 in the social sciences are: Wil- 
liam E. Cole, George S. Counts, H. H. Giles, 
Melville J. Herskovits, Owen Lattimore, E. 
C. Lindeman, L. D. Reddick, T. Lynn 
Smith, Frank M. Snowden, Arthur Spin- 
garn, Colston E. Warne, and Eric Williams. 


` Brigham Young University —Harold T. 
Christensen, chairman of the department, 
has returned to the campus after a year’s 


leave of absence, during which he was em-. 


ployed by the War Food Administration in 
the Office of Labor, Washington, D.C., and 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as regional leader for the northeastern area 
‘of the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare. 

Ariel S. Ballif has just been awarded the 
Ph.D. degree.by the University of Southern 
California. His dissertation was on “An 
Analysis of the Behavior of Rural People on 
Relief in Utah County, Utah, during the 
Years 1932-1943.” Dr. Ballif, who is at 
‚present Relocation Adjustment adviser for 
‘the intermountain area of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority, resumes his position at 
Brigham Young University in January. 

John C. Swenson, professor emeritus, is 
assisting with special courses for upper- 
division and graduate students. 


Professors Christensen and Ballif have 
both been appointed members of a Utah 
Legislative Tax Study Committee with 
special assignments in the field of public 
welfare. 


Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de 
São Paulo (Brazil) —Donald Pierson was 
appointed ‘to the Institute of Social An- 
thropology of the Smithsonian Institution, 
to direct its research and research-training 
program in Brazil in co-operation with the 
Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica of São 
Paulo, where he has been teaching sociology 
and training research personnel for six years. 

Professor Pierson has recently published 
a Portuguese translation of his Negroes in 
Brazil—Brancos e pretos na Bahia—and has 
also brought out in Portuguese a manual of 
sociology. 


Harvard University. —Pitirim A. Sorokin 


-was elected one of forty members of the 


new Institute of World Polity, recently es- 
tablished in Washington, D.C. 

Editora Universitaria of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, announces the publication of Soro- 
kin’s A Crise do nosso tempo and Russia e 
Estados Unidos, Portuguese translations of 
Sorokin’s Crisis of Our Age and Russia and 
the United States. Crisis of Our Age is trans- 
lated also into German and French, await- 
ing the conditions when its printing is pos- 
sible. The Associated Organization of Pub- 
lishers of Italy announces a coming Italian 
edition of Sorokin’s Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories; this will be the ninth for- 
eign translation of this work. 


Howard University —The third confer- 
ence of the Cooperative Study Project of the 
seventeen Negro Land Grant Colleges and 
Affiliated Institutes was held at Howard 
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University in November. E. Franklin 


Frazier is the co-ordinator of the project.- 


University of Illinois-—At the beginning 
of the fall semester the curriculum in social 
welfare administration was expended to 

become a two-year program leading’ to a 


Master’s degree, under the directorship of. 


Marietta Stevenson. 

Florence-I. Hosch, who. until recently has 
served as secretary of the Board o? the Ili- 
nois Department of Public Welfare, has 
been appointed associate professor. She will 


conduct a new course in the history of Eng- 


lish philanthropy and. social welfare. She 
also will collaborate in a course of medical 
lectures and in the direction of field work. 

Among the new courses is a course on 
social insurance, which will deal with prob- 
- lems arising under the Federal Social Securi- 
ty Act, offered. by Henry McCarthy of 
Chicago, regional director of tke Social 


Security Board. Katherine N. Handley, 


associate professor and supervisor of field 
work, will direct two other new courses: 
advanced social case work and advanced 
field work. Dr. Stevenson will conduct a 
new seminar course in public welfare ad- 
ministration. 

A course of medical lectures provided last 
year through the co-operation of the faculty 
of the college of medicine, will be continued 
during the coming term by Carroll L. Birch, 
M.D., associate professor of medicine; F. C. 
Lendrum, M.D., assistant professor of 
medicine, and Professor Hosch. The course 
will deal with maternal health, the develop- 
ment of the child, orthopedic conditions, 


and major diseases of children and adults. - 


` Virginia Lehmann, Chicago attcrney and 
social worker.and counsel for the Legal Aid 
. Bureau of the Chicago United Charities, will 
offer weekly two-hour lectures on legal in- 
formation for social workers during the 
second semester. . 

Special lectures on psychiatry will be 
offered during the year by Richard L. 
Jenkins, acting superintendent of the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research; and lectures on 
_ child welfare will be presented by Ione-H. 
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-Agnew, social service consultant “of the u 


Public Aid Commission. ' ` ; 

Indiana University —Alfred R. Linde- 
smith and A. S. Hollingshead have been re- 
leased from. the Army and have resumed 
their academic duties. 


Annabelle B. Motz is an instructor in. 
sociology for the first semester of the cur- 


‘rent year during the leave of absence of 


Paul Campisi, who is teaching sociology in 


‘the Army University in Italy. 


Metropolitan Youth Council, New York.— 
The Council has established a periodical, 
Metropolitan Youth Council News and Views, 
as a service publication between teen-agers 
and adults and as a morale-builder for young. 
people. The Council also maintains a radio 
program over WOR. The office of the Coun- 
cil is at the Town Hall, 123 West Forty-- 
third Street, New York City. 


` Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology.—A new department of engineering 
administration was created this fall, em- 
bracing courses in economics, psychology, 
sociology, and American government and . 
politics. The chairman is E. .J. Townsend, 
who ‘has taught economics at M.C.M.T., 
his alma mater, since 1931. Professor Town- . 


- send served as the college’s postwar plan- 


ning consultant to four hundred govern- 
mental units in the Upper’ Peninsula and as 
field representative of the Michigan State © 
Pennine Commission. 


Michigan State College-—Charles Loomis, 
head of the department of. sociology and 
anthropology, has returned from a War De-‘ 
partment assignment in the American, 
French, and Sal zones of occupation in 
Germany. 

- Frederick Thaden has been granted nine 


. months’ leave of absence from teaching and. 


research, beginning October x. He plans to 
spend his leave traveling and studying, 
principally in the Southwest. The map from 
his Purnell project, The Delineation of Ethnic 
and Religious Groups in. Michigan, is now 


being published. 
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_ Walter Firey’s Doctor’s dissertation, 
The Role of Sociel Values in Land Use Pat- 
terns of Central Boston, is being published 
by the Harvard University Press. Dr. Firey 
became a joint staff member of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology and the 
department of effective living this last year 
and is also conducting research in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Hé is now en- 
gaged in anecological analysis of three neigh- 
borhoods in the congested fringe of Flint. 

Richard Myers, formerly instructor in 
sociology at the University of Michigan, 
joined the staff in the fall term. He recently 
received his Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He will teach a course en- 
titled “Social Aspects of Modern Industrial- 
ism.” 

Paul Honigsheim spent most of the sum- 
mer working at the University of Chicago 
on his “Sociology of Music” and on special 
monographs commemorating the twentv- 

fifth anniversary of Max Weber’s death. 
+ Judson T. Landis, formerly acting head 
of the department of sociology of Southern 
Illinois Normal University, has been ap- 
pointed as associate professor; and Norman 
Kinzie, formerly director, Social Service 
Department, Detroit Council of Church- 
es, has been appointed assistant professor, 
both being in the department of effective 
living In the basic college. 

‘Hugo Engelmann, who is preparing his 
dissertation in the department cf sociology 
and anthropology at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed instructor; and 
Orden Smucker, who will soon receive his 
- Ph.D. degree in sociology at Ohio State 
University, has become assistant professor, 
both being in the department of social sci- 
ences. Austin Vander Slice is returning to 
the department of social science, from which 
he has been on leave, working with the In- 
ternational Labour Office. 


Midwest Sociological Society —The newly 
elected officers are: president, Ernest Man- 
heim, University of Kansas City; first vice- 
president, M. W. Roper, Kansas State 
Teachers College; secretary-treasurer, How- 
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ell J. Atwood; representative on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, Noel P. Gist, University of 
Missouri; new members of the Executive 
Committee: Judson T. Landis, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University; Joseph 
B. Gittler, Iowa State College; Seba El- 
dridge, University of Kansas; John Phelan, 
Carleton College; W. B. Bodenhafer, Wash- 
ington University. Appointed chairman of 
the Research Committee, Noel P. Gist; 
editor of the Bulletin of the Midwest Socio- 
logical Society, Joseph B. Gittler. 

The members of the Research Commit- 
tee, in addition to Professor Gist, are: F. 


.Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; 


Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas; 
David Lindstrom, University of Illinois; 
Ruben Hill, Iowa State College; Svend 
Riemer, University of Wisconsin; Stuart A. 
Queen, Washington University. The com- 
mittee began a census of the research in- 
terests of members, last autumn, with a 
view to facilitating co-operative projects 
among them. 


National Bureau of Economic Research.— 
Following the resignation of Wesley C. 
Mitchell, the election is announced of Ar- 
thur F. Burns, professor of economics, 
Columbia University, to succeed Dr. Mit- 
chell as director of research. Dr. Mitchell 
will continue as a member of the research 
staff. 


National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System.—Lieutenant Raymond V. Bowers, 
U.S.N.R., and Lieutenant (j.g.) William 
H. Sewell, U.S.N.R., who have been Navy 
liaison officers of the Selective Service 
System for the past year, are being tempo- 
rarily detached to join the Morale Section of 
the United States Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey of Japan. They expect to return to this 
country sometime in January and take up 
their former duties with Selective Service. 


Pennsylvania State College —After an 
absence of four years, Seth W. Russell, as- 
sistant professor of sociology, has returned to 
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his teaching position at the college. At the 
time of his discharge, Professor Russell was 
a lieutenant commander in the Chaplains’ 
Corps of the U.S.N.R., having served one 
year at the Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, 
two years aboard the light cruiser “Santa 
Fe,” and one year at Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, California. 


University of Pennsyluania.—Hugh Car- 
ter has resigned his position as assistant 
professor and has accepted the position as 
director of general research with the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice. 


Princeton University.—A program of in- 
struction in sociology has been introduced, 
with the first courses. being given in the 
winter term. 

Kingsley Davis, formerly associate ‘pro- 
fessor of public affairs, has been made as- 
sociate professor of anthropology and so- 
ciology. 

Dudley Kirk and Wilbert E. Moore have 
been appointed assistant professors of so- 
ciology. 

All these three retain their research af- 
filiation with the university’s Office of Pop- 
ulation Research, whose director, Frank W. 
Notestein, will continue to teach demog- 
raphy. Edward C. Devereux, instructor at 
the University of Toronto before serving 
with the United States Navy, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in sociology. -. 


Social Science Research Council.—Seventy. 
awards for the academic year 1945-46 have 
been announced. Thirty-eight of the fellow- 
ships were granted under the Demobiliza- 
tion Award program, initiated last year, to 
assist in the return to academic and re- 
search careers of social scientists whose sci- 
entific work has been seriously disrupted by 
service in the armed forces or other war ac- 
tivities. Ten Fellows were appointed under 
the regular program, which the Council has 
maintained during the entire war peziod, for 
-the reseach training of promising ycung so- 
Cial scientists through advanced graduate 
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study and field experience. The remaining. 
twenty-two awards are grants-in-aid of re- 
search designed to assist mature scholars in 
the social sciences in the completion of re- 
search projects already well under way. 

The list of awards of interest to Journal 
readers follows. 


DEMOBILIZATION AWARDS 


Ralph H. Bowen, country economic specialist, 
U.S. Department of State, A.M. Columbia 
University: for research in the development 
of corporatist doctrines in Germany, 1870- 
1920. f ‘ 

John A. Clausen, Information and Education 
Division, Army Service Forces, A.M. Cor- 
nell University: for study of the postwar 
plans of selected groups of Army personnel 
as expressed in advance of'separation from 
service. 


Lieutenant Samuel Davis, U.S.N.R., A. M. Uni- 
versity of Missouri: for a study ‘of the atti- 
tades adopted by the English Labour party 
toward foreign affairs, 1919-24. 

Lieutenant John C. Eberhart, U.S.N.R., Ph. D. 
Northwestern University: for study of the 
functions and procedures of the House of 
Representatives. 2 


John P. Gillin, Smithsonian Institution, Lima, 
Peru, Ph.D. Harvard University: for study 
of the Ladino culture in eastern Guatemala. 

Lieutenant Commander Oliver Garcean, 
U.S.N.R., Ph.D. Harvard University: for 
research in behavior patterns in the field of 
public administration. 

Richard M. Goodwin, instructor in physics, 
A.S.T.P., Harvard University, Ph.D. Har- - 
vard University: for research in business- 
cycle theory. 

Whitney A. Griswold, director, Civil Affairs 
Training School, Yale University, Ph.D. 
Yale University: for a comparative study of 
agrarian political movements and the main 
trends of agricultural policy in England, 
France, Germany, the United “States, and 
Russia, 1750-1945. 

Sidney S. Harcave, research analyst, O.S.S., 
Ph.D. University of Chicago: for study and 
consultation in the field of social psychology 
with special reference to the application of 
its techniques to the history of social move- 
ments. 7 


! 


or 
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John H. Herz, Be analyst, O. S. S., Ph.D. 
‚Cologne University: for study of recent de- 


velopments in foreign Ben! and poli- ` 


. tics. 


Ensign Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., US. N.R., 
A.M. University of Minnesota: for, research 


on techniques for measuring the dynamic. 


characteristics of urban labor markets. ` 

Lieutenant (s.g.) James W. Hurst, U.S.N.R., 
L.L.B. Harvard ‘University: for research i in 
American, legal history. 

` Henry M.-Oliver, Jr., economic aralyst, Treas- 
ury Department, "Ph. D.: Duke University: 
for research in the-effects of the structure of 
industry upon the volume of employment. 


‚Sergeant Kenneth G: Orr, A.U:S., Ph.D: Uni- 


- versity òf Chicago: for'research on the nature 
of ethnological resources in Oklahoma. 
Lieutenant (3.g.) Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, U.S.N.R., 
Ph.D. Columbia University: for research on 
the creation and assimilation of new indus- 
trial techniques. 


Ensign Ira Polley, U.S.N.R., A M. University 
of Minnesota: for research i in the politics and 
administration of the labor relations acts of 
‚selected states in the Middle West.and the 
East. ° 

Sergeant Arnold M. Rose, A.U.S., A.M. Univer- 
sity of Chicago: for research on the charac- 
teristics of unattached ‘persons in selected 
cities and’ other study, leading to the doctor- 
ate in sociology. 


Captain Murray Ross, A.U.S., Ph.D. Columbia 
University: for further - research: on labor 
problems in the railroad industry. 

"Lieutenant Harry Schwartz, A.U.S., Ph.D. 
Columbia University: for research on Ameri- 
can farm labor during the second World 
War. 


-Shirley A. Star, study directer, Research 
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Branch, Information and Education Divi- 
sion, A. S.F., M.A. University of Chicago: 
for further ‘graduate work leading to. ‚the 
doctorate in sociology. 


Lieutenant (j.g.) Kirk H. Stone, U.S.N.R., M.A. 


Syracuse University: for research on the 
economic geography of Alaska. 

Harry Tschopik, Jr., Smithsonian Institution, 
stationed in Peru, M.A. Harvard University: 
for. further. graduate. work leading to the 
doctorate in anthropology.. 


’ 
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Lieutenant (j.g.) Robert F. Winch, U.S.N.R., 
Ph.D. University of Chicago: for additional 
study and research in the field of scciology. 


POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH 
TRAINING FELLOWS 


J ohn P. Dean, Ph.D. Columbia University; 
instructor in sociology, Queens College: for 
research training in the sociology of housing 
and neighborhood planning for the middle- 
income group. 

Lawrence R. Klein, Ph.D. Massachusetts Insti- 
tute ‘of Technology, Research ‘associate, 
Cowles Commission: for research training in 
economic theory through study of the formu- 
lation of econometric business-cycle theories. 


PREDOCTORAL FIELD TRAINING . 
FELLOWS 


Frederick J. G. Dallyn, sociology, Harvard Uni- 
versity: for field training in industrial rela- 
tions by participation in the activities of the 
organizations representing management and 
labor in a manufacturing plant. 

David Herbert Donald, history, University of 
Illinois: for field training in intellectual his- 
tory, by tracing the sources of intellectual 
history in the Ohio Valley, 1830-70. ` 

Seymour M. Lipset, sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity: for field training in the development 
of political parties through participation in 
the activities of the Cooperative Common- 

` wealth Federation of Canada. 

Clement G. Motten, history, University of Penn- ` 
sylvania: for field training in economic his- 
tory through study in Mexico öf the long- 
range effects of technical improvements in- 

. troduced into the Mexican silver mines in 
1775-1825. . X 


GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 


Henry Allen Bullock, head, department of so- 
ciology, Prairie View College: for the com- 
pletion of a study of the leisure-time patterns 
of Negro youths of Houston, Texas. 

Joseph M. Cormack, professor of law, Univer- 
sity of Southern California: for the comple- 
tion of a study of Mexican labor law in ac- 
tion. 


John Hope Franklin, professor of American 
history, North Carolina College for Negroes: 
for the completion of a study of tae emer- 
gence of military spirit in the Old South. 

Viola E. Garfield, instructor in anthropology, 
University of Washington: for the comple- 
tion of a study of Haida and a t Indian 
economics (Alaska). 

Norman S. Hayner, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Washington: for the completion 
of a study of the changing structure of rep- 
resentative Mexican cities. 


John I. Kolehmainen, professor of history and 


political science, Heidelberg College: for the _ 


‘ completion of a history of the Finnish people 
_ in America, 

Harvey C. Lekman, professor of psychology, 
Ohio University: for the completion of a 
study of the chronological age levels at which 
men do their best work i in various lines of 
endeavor, 

Elon H. Moore, head, department of sociology, 
University of Oregon: for the securing and 
analysis of case studies on herons adjust- 
ments tó retirement. 

. Koppel S. Pinson, assistant professor of history, 
Queens College: for the completion of a 


study of Jewish social and intellectual move- ` 


ments since the time of Moses Mendelsohn. 

E. E. Schattschneider, professor of government, 
Wesleyan University: for the completion of a 
study of certain hypotheses in political be- 
havior since 1940, in the United States. 

Kimball Young, professor of sociology, Queens 
College: for the completion of a study of the 
Mormon polygynous family. 

Wilford J. Eiteman, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, Duke University: for the ccmpletion 
of a study of the economy of Alaska. — 

Eugene S. Richards, professor of sociology, 
Langston University: for the completion of a 


study of racial attitudes of college students : 


in the Southwest. 


Rodman Sullivan, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Kentucky: for the 
completion of a study of businessmen’s rea- 
sons for using the corporate om of organiza- 
tion. 


The Sociological Review.—The Journal 
received with pleasure the first postwar 
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issue of the Sociological Review, Issued from 
Le Play House, London, in September, this 
copy .bears the date-line “July-October 
1943,” but the contents take account of 
studies and.publications now current. ` 


State College of Washington.—R. W. 
Roskelley, of the Colorado State College, ` 
has-accepted a position as associate profes- 
sor of rural sociology. Dr. Roskelley will give 
three-fourths of his time to research. in the’ 
division of.rural sociology..and one-fourth 
time to se sociology in the department 
of sociology. . 

- Milton ‘Maxwell: of the: University of 
Texas, has accepted an instructorship in — 
the department of sociology. Mr. Maxwell 
attended. summer school at the University `. 
of Minnesota during the summer. ; 


Vanderbilt University—Wayland . J. 
Hayes has, been appointed acting chairman’ 
of the department following the sudden 


death last summer of Ernest T. Krueger. 


Belle Boone Beard, chairman of the :de- 
partment .of sociology. at Sweet Briar Col-- 
lege, is visiting:professor of sociology for the 
year. 1945-46. She and Dr. Hayes are work- 


„Ing under.a grant from the Rosenwald Fund 


upon the problem .of sociological materials 
for professional personnel and also doing 
part-time teaching. 


University of Washinglon.—Donald R. 
Tait of the’ University of Illinois taught 
courses in criminology and the sociology of 
war during the summer session.’ ! ... 

‚George: A. Lundberg gave the 1945 


Charles Coolidge Parlin Memorial Lecture 


on Marketing and Social Organization, at 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. The Parlin . 
Memorial Lecture was ‘established by the 
Philadelphia. Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association in collaboration with 
the Curtis Publishing Company to honor the 
man .who is recognized as the founder of 
marketing research. The u is ” 
as a pamphlet. l 
Norman S. Hayner spent e. summer in 
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Mexico ne ‘the Mexican family ‘and 
urban problems. 
Robert W. O’Brien, who was assistant to 


_ the dean of the college of science and arts 
_ for.the last five years, has now been pro- 
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moted to assistant professor and will have 
charge of the introductory course. 

Ch’eng-K’un Cheng has been promoted 
from instructor to assistarft professor. 

‘Gwynne Nettler, who was instructor at 
Reed College during the past year, has been 
appointed assistant professor of sociology. 

Frank M-yamoto has beeri appointed 
assistant prozessor.-For the last three years 
Mr. Miyamoto has held a predoctoral 
S.S.R.C. Fellowship. 

Calvin F. Schmid has been elected chair- 
man of the Washington State Census Board. 
The Census Board was created by the last 
session of the legislature for the purpose of 
deriving postcensal estimates of population 
for the 223 chartered and incorporated 
towns and cities of the state. 

\ 


Wayne University — The department of 
sociology has moved to 5103 Cass Avenue, 
a remodeled residence now given over to the 
department’s seminar rooms and offices. 

Theodore M. Newcomb and Werner S. 


_ Landecker, of the University of Michigan, 


offered one course each during the fall se- 
mester. Professor Newcomb is teaching a 
course in social psychology, and Professor 
‚Landecker one in criminology. These courses 
had been tauzht by Edward C. Jandy, who 
is now on a leave of absence, serving as 
U.N.R.R.A. director of welfare for Ethiopia, 
with headquerters at Addis Ababa. Profes- 
sor Jandy let for his new assignment on 
October 26. 

Melvin Marvin Tumin, instructor in. so- 
ciology and anthropology, has just pub- 
lished Inter-group Conflicts in Northwest 
Detroit, a study made under the auspices of 
the Jewish Community Council of Detroit. 
Professor Tumin has also published The 
Indians of San Luis Jilötepeque as No. 2 in 
the “University of Chicago Microfilm Col- 
lection of Manuscripts on Middle American 
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Cultural Kuss The 825 pages rep- 
resent a selection of his field notes on a 
study on the Guatemalan community. 
Norman Daymond Humphrey, assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, has 
returned from Tecolotlan, Jalisco, Mexico, 
where he is studying a town typical of those 
from which American urban Mexicans mi- 


.grated. 


Eleanor Papierno Wolfe has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology to teach 
courses in the college of nursing. Other so- 
ciology staff members in the college of nurs- 
ing are Maude L. Fiero and Elizabeth B. 
Lee. 

The first number of the Wayne University 
Sociologist, edited by Assistant Professor 
Norman D. Humphrey, has been mailed to 
the 800 alumni of the department for whom 
addresses were available. ` 


Whitman College.—Philip M. Smith, who 
has taught the sociology courses for the last 
two years, left in September to assume his 
new duties as head of the department of 
social studies of Union College. 


University of Wisconsin.—The Journal 
records with regret the death of John 
Rogers Commons. 

He was born in Hollandsburg, Ohio, 
on October 13, 1862, and died at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, on May 11, 1945, at the 
age of 82. He studied at Oberlin College 
and Johns Hopkins University and taught 
at Wesleyan University, Oberlin College, 
the University of Indiana, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the University of Wisconsin. 

He did original work in an extraordinary 
range of subjects, including, in economics: 
value and distribution, history of economic 
thought, public utilities, immigration, hous- 
ing, labor legislation, social insurance, trade- 
unionism and industrial government, labor 
history, monopoly price, index numbers, 
business cycles and stablization, and tariff. 
He also contributed to political science, on 
the following topics: civil service and ad- 
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ministration, ‘municipal government, and 
proportional representation. Commons was 
the creator of American labor history, al- 
though in this he had been preceded by his 
teacher and original inspirer, Richard T. 
Ely. Ely brought him to the University of 
Wisconsin in 1904 to prepare the Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial 
Society, as well as to teach. The history was 
published during 1909-11 in eleven volumes. 
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Commons retired after thirty years of teach- 
ing at Wisconsin. However, during the 
decade between his retirement and death 
he steadily continued his researches and 
publication, as well as his close connection 
with his students in administrative posts 
and in academic life. The John R. Com- 
mons Labor Research Library at Madison 
has nine large volumes containing a com- 
plete collection of his shorter works. 
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ER of Culture Growth. By A. L. 
KROEBER. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1944. > x+ 
882. $7.50. | 
This handsome volume, one of a group € com- 

memorating the seventy- “fifth anniversary of 


_ the founding of the University of California, 


caps the prolific and extraordinarily varied pub- 


‘lications of the most distinguished of living 


American anthropologists. Since the death of 
Boas, Professor Kroeber has been, in some 
sense, the sole general anthropologist in the 
United States. At any rate, only Kroeber has 
made distinguished contributions to such di- 
verse branches of anthropology as ethnology, 
physical anthropology, archeology, linguistics, 
and anthropological statistics. In this book he 


_ demonstrates his control over amazing ranges 


of world history. Kroeber’s versatility and in- 
tellectual robustness are all the more refreshing 
when viewed against the background of the 
narrowness and overspecialization, the relative 
isolation from the main currents of contempo- 
rary thought, and the inbred parochialism 


` which have, on the whole, characterized twen- 


tieth-century American anthropology, Besides 


. | the depth and breadth of the author’s learning, 
` this book is remarkable for its scientific de- 


tachment and restraint and, not least, for singu- 
lar graces of style. Few anthropologists have 


. written well, but the simple elegance and match- 


less lucidity of Kroeber’s prose incite the reader 


v to try long passages aloud. 


This book attempts, says its author, to an- 
swer sociclogical questions by anthropological 


“methods on the basis of historical data. The 


basic induction from which the inquiry pro- 
ceeds is that “culturally productive individuals 
appear in history, on the whole, prevailingly in 
clusters.” Kroeber examines the distribution in 
space and time of aesthetic and intellectual 


- figures whose eminence has been generally 


granted by the leaders of thought in subsequent 
generations in their own and other societies. 
Persons are treated as “indicators of cultural 
phenomena.” Kroeber’s position, he convincing- 
ly insists, assumes rather than denies the su- 
periority of certain individuals over others but 


Be the investigation of the determinants 
and consequences of such individual superiority 
as another—though utterly legitimate—prob- - 
lem. i , 

The relevant facts are first examined from 
the point of view of the following activities: 
philosophy, science, philology, sculpture, paint- 
ing, drama, literature, and music. The plan of 
each of these chapters varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the nature and availability of the materi- 
als, In general, there is a chronological review of 
the data for each major civilization in which a 
florescence in this field has occurred, followed by 
a discussion or summary for the whole field. 
But in the case of music, for example, the treat- 
ment is restricted to modern Europe because 
the data on ancient music are too scant and 
Kroeber doubts the capacity of any occidental 


.to judge non-European music. In some cases 


the West or the Arab-Muslim civilizations are 
treated as wholes; in other instances there is 
considerable breakdown, by area or chronology 
or both. Particular attention is paid to these 
great civilizations: Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, 
Greek, Roman, Mohammedan, Japanese, medi- 
eval Western, and modern Western, but there’ 
are occasional passages on middle America, 
Mesopotamia, marginal nations, and Hebrew 
civilization, as well as sections restricted to a 
single European country. The United States 
gets a total of only three or four pages in the 
entire book. 

Technical arts and economies are excluded 
from detailed and systematic consideration be- 
cause they are harder to classify satisfactorily: 
“[they} tend to go on with less evident fluctua- 
tion” (p. 22); “ . subsistence activity .... 
expresses purely cultural processes, such as 
pattern formation, less sharply than do activi- 


. ties of the type of philosophy” (p. 92). Wealth 


and population are likewise excluded on the 
ground that these phenomena “are of a differ- 
ent order and seem much more difficult to ac- 
quire over continuous long ranges of history” 
(p. 839). Religion is mentioned occasionally, 
and in the final chapter there is some considera- 
tion of the interrelationships between aesthetic 
and intellectual activities. But religious pat- 
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terns are not described i ina formal substantive 
way; for, 


So far as a given religion varies temporally, it is in 
‘the intensity of emotion with which it is felt, and in 
its organizational expression and status. Its growths 
and declines in these respects would be hard to esti- 
mate. Moreover, they would be something different 
from the growths and declines in the intellectual 
and aesthetic products. They might be compared 
but only partially [p. 799]. 


In chapter x, “The Growth of Nations” 
(nearly a hundred pages in Jength), some new 
material on politics and architecture is intro- 
duced; but for the most part, as Kroeber says, 
“the data are the same, but harrowed across the 
furrows.” ‘ 

The final chapter (xi) not only reviews the 
evidence and draws certain inferences but also 
treats systematically various topics peripheral 
to the main argument that have ‘been touched 
on incidentally earlier: “Retarded and Insular 
Growths,” “Growth at the Peripheries,” 
“Spengler, Exceptional Isolated Genius.” A 
Selected Bibliography with a few brief but in- 
teresting annotations and an adequate Index 
follow. 

To turn now te be more specifically - con- 
ceptual aspects of the organization of the book, 
the central questions are indicated on pages 
3-6. For convenience in tying them to the find- 
ings (which Kroeber does not present in precise- 
ly the same order) the reviewer has, numbered 
both. 


r. Do “such clusterings or spurts of higher cultural, 


productivity” correspond to any empirical real- 
ity? 

2. Is there a tendency toward a norm of duration for 
such successful growths or anything to show of 
what the duration is a function? 

3. Must the florescence extend over the whole, of the 
culture, or may it be partial? 

4. Is there an order, or tendency toward order, for 
the several activities to come successi; zely to their 
zeniths? 

‘5. Cana culture pass through a cycle to full decline 
and then enjoy another cycle of prosperity or are 
we in that case dealing with two cultures?. 

6. Can the cycles or bursts be induced from without, 
or must they develop from within? 

7. Do the peaks tend to come within early growths, 
toward the end, or is the growth curve most often 
symmetrical? 


The essence of Kroeber’s answezs to these 
queries is, in the reviewer’s judgment, suggested 
by the following quotations: 
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1. It is clear that aesthetic and intellectual en- 
deavors resulting in higher values preponderant- 
ly realize’ themselves in temporary bursts, or 
growths, in all the higher civilizations examined. 
The same sort of bursts or growths tend to char- 
acterize nationalistic development, as expressed 
in successful political organization and expan- 
sion [pp. 838-39]. ` 

2. They range all the way from a single productive 
lifetime, say thirty or forty years, to a thousand 
years. The briefest ones usually represent a lo-. 
calized pulse in larger growths, like French seven- 
teenth century philosophy and science. The long- 
est-seeming ones occur in Asia, in civilizations in- 
timately known to very few westerners, and 
therefore difficult to analyze or evaluate com- 
paratively with regard to their historic’ parts. 
x... This much can probably be affirmed induc- 
tively from the data reviewed: that qualitatively 
great growths tend to be of considerable duration 
[pp. 804-5]. 
‘,...On the whole, ethnic or national energy and ! 
higher cultural energy tend to be related..... 
Factors of population and wealth no doubt tend, 
other things equal, always to play a part [p. 795]. 

_.... What it is that binds high-value culture 
patterns to such transience—lower-grade ones 
can'apparently go on with much less change and: 
much longer—is far from clear... .. The patterns 
which we adjudge as of higher quality are selec- 
tive from among a number of potentialities. They 
cannot remain undifferentiated and attain quali- 
ty. As they begin to select, early in their forma- 
tion, they commit themselves to certain speciali- 
zations, and exclude others. If this arouses con- 


flict with other parts of the culture in which the `- ' 


pattern is forming, the selection and exclusion 
may be abandoned, the pattern as something well 
differentiated be renounced..... If.... the 
other patterns of the culture reinforce the grow- 
ing one, or at least do not conflict with it, the pat- 
tern in question tends to develop cumulatively, . 
in the direction in which it first differentiated, by 
a sort of ‘momentum. Finally, either'a conflict 
with the rest of its culture arises and puts an end 
to the pattern, or it explores and traverses the 
new opportunities lying in its selective path, until 
less and less of these remain, and at last none. 
The pattern can be said to have fulfilled itself 
when its opportunities or possibilities have been 
exhausted [p. 763; cf. also p. 840]. Essentially, the 
culture which survives in competition is the more 
viable and therefore the one we, consider su- 
perior....[p. 819]. : 

The obvious example of Islam as lacking i in rep- 
resentative art suffices to settle the matter nega- 
tively ....[p. 778]. [The history of Iranian civili- 
zation] .....serves....to dispel .any possible 
impression that, because ‘high florescences in dif- 
ferent cultural activities tend to come associated 
in time among.a people, they must do so [p. 8rz]. 
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4. ....No nation has ever developed sculpture late 
‚In its growth. .... Also, painting can arise late: 
as in England not until 1750 [p. 781]... ..It 
seems normally to be religion which first reaches 
its chief climax, and then the aesthetic and in- 
tellectual activities as they free themselves from 
religion [p. 804]. There is no marked evidence of 
an inherent order of succession in which the sev- 
eral cultural activities develop. So far as there is 
a tendency for sculpture to precede painting, the 
cause lies not in anything cultural» but in the fact 
that sculpture is the physically simpler art [p. 

843). 

5. It is plain that we are dealing with an intergrad- 
ing series of phenomena, without either measure 
or touchstone, and can only hope to arrange them 
in order from the more clear-cut to the more dif- 
ficult or dubious instances [p. 770]. 

6. These factors which cause philosophy to be pro- 
duced in bursts, though they may rest ultimately 
on other factors external to philosophy, must be 
in some meastre internal to it..... In short, 
there are no cor:stant conditions beyond a certain 
level of general cultural activity....[p. 80]. 
Can successful cultural movement in any one 
direction persist indefinitely, or is a sort of re- 
juvenation through cultural cross-fertilizatien 
necessary sooner or later? I pose the problem as 
intellectually significant, without being able to 
offer an answer [p. 667; see also pp. 313-14]. 

..Some patterns productive of high ‚values 

have been developed with astonishing rapidity; 
and.... there have been others in which such 
productivity fell off and ceased with equal rapid- 
ity, the withering apparently not having been 
enforced by any external factor [p. 776]. 
All I am contending for is the possibility of specii- 
ic connections between the beginnings of Chi- 
nese, Indian, and Greek philosophies; not indeed 
in their content, but as functions of other cul- 
tural activities which were carried and trans- 
mitted by contact..... The total space-time 
distribution of philosophies being in accord with 
chance, there was no need to assume an im- 
manence in this instance..... Did the develop- 
ment or diffusion of something else than, philos- 
ophy, such as the growth of the use of writing, 
help to bring about philosophical growths as a 
function of itself, and therefore contempora- 
neously? [p. 790]. 


Question 6, though touched upon explicitly and 
implicitly from time to time, never—so far as the 
reviewer noted—receives a definite answer. How- 
ever, if one may venture to infer Kroeber’s opinion 
(which he is unwilling to commit himself to because 
he regards it as unproved), it may probably be ex- 
pressed in a simple generalization of this order: “No 
amount or type of external influence will produce a 
burst of cultural productivity unless the internal 
culture situation is ripe; however, the greater num- 


`. ber.of florescences can be shown to have a direct re- 
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7. The growth curves are sometimes symmetrical 
like a normal variability curve; sometimes skew, 
the crest appearing either before or after the mid- 
dle of the duration. Skew curves are, if anything, 
more frequent for single activities. The curves 
for total cultures show somewhat more of a 
tendency toward symmetry, presumably be- 

- cause they are a composite of curves for several 
activities.. There is enough variability to make 
it uncertain whether growth is typically expres- 
sible by a symmetrical normal curve [pp. 841-42]. 


‘Such are some of the principal conclusions. 
But it is impossible in a review even to suggest 
the factual and conceptual richness of this book. 
Many other findings cry for mention. For in- 
stance, Kroeber does not discover the least em- 
pirical support for Henry Adams’ famous “law” 
that, as thought accelerates, the succeeding 
phases decrease in length according to the prin- 
ciple of inverse squares. Kroeber concludes: 
“So far as high quality growths are concerned, 
they seem to take about as long now as they did 
one or two thousand years ago, speaking in 
terms of estimated ‘averages of tainly variable 
periods” (p. 808). 

Something should be said of the approach, 
beyond what has been implied by the state- 
ment of plan, questions, and answers. The au- 
thor himself says: “I have offered an adumbra- 
tion of an explanation in terms of culture pat- 
terns” (p. vü). The key concepts are: culture, 
pattern, configuration, and growth. “Cycle” 
is avoided for the most part because of its im- 
plications. Culture growths are frequently de- 
scribed as “‘wavelike.” Metaphors (frankly, 
explicitly, and repeatedly recognized as such) 
are frequently employed: pattern (or culture) 
“saturation,” “realization,” “exhaustion,” and 
“death.” The concept “law” is expressly re- 
pudiated as inappropriate to historical data. 
Rather, the effort is to “formulate such norms 
as there may be....of complex factors never 
expressing themselves alike and yet ever with 
certain likenesses . . . . ” (p. 93). The terminolo- 
gy of cultural anthropology and culture history 
predominates. In addition to “culture” and 
“culture pattern” the principal anthropological 
ideas are those of “diffusion” and “stimulus 
diffusion.” The intellectual influences, other 
than those of history and anthropology, which 
stand out are those emanating from biology and 


lationship to external influences, often in the form‘ 
of ‘stimulus importation’ (‘stimulus N. 
(cf., e.g., p. 201). 
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statistics. The premises and theorems of prob- 
ability theory permeate the thinking (cf., e.g., 
p. 87) and give it rigor. Biological concepts and 
analogies are also frequent: radiation, age, and 
area; the life-histories, senescence, and senility 
of culture; and the like. 

In broad perspective the resemblances to 
Spengler, Toynbee, and Sorokin, as regards both 
conceptual scheme and conclusions, are mas- 
sive. Indeed, the extent of agreement between 
these four scholars of such different tempera- 
ment and background is an effective refutation 
of the view that history “is.a sort of Chinese 
Play, without end and without lesson.” Of 
course, there are important disagreements. 
Professor Kroeber, in the course of a fair and 
even sympathetic survey of Spengler, remarks: 


The opinions at which I halt are three. The first 
is that the basic patterns of each culture can neces- 
sarily be reduced to a single master or key pattern 
which controls the culture. The second is that the 
cultures necessarily develop through essentially par- 
allel stages; and the third, that they die of them- 
selves. All three of these “necessarily’s’’ I hold to be 

„legitimate problems, but wholly unproved, and dif- 
ficult to investigate because it is difficult to evaluate 
the objective comparability of the facts [p. 828]. 


There is only very brief comment on Toynbee 
and Sorokin, for Configurations of Culture 
- Growth was written before Kroeber was able to 
read A Study of History and Social and Culiural 
Dynamics. The over-all impressions which strike 
the reviewer are these: Kroeber’s study is the 
most modest of the four from the point of view 
of elaborateness of factual detail and sweep of 


generalization. Spengler and Sorokin are much _ 


more passionately intense. Spengler felt he 
knew the answers before he wrote his book, and 
Sorokin’s data are ordered in accord with a 
scheme (“ideational,” “idealistic,” “sensate”). 
Kroeber lacks the brilliant apperceptive intui- 
tions of Spengler, the creative fire and the 
wealth of material of Sorokin, and the “original 
and penetrating historical insights” of Toynbee. 
However, his methodology is surely more rigor- 
ous than that of Spengler or Toynbee and, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, sounder taan that of 
Sorokin—for all of the latter’s statistics and his 
care. And the reviewer would say without hesi- 
tation that Kroeber’s book has more intellec- 
tual and emotional poise than those of the other 
three writers. 

To write a brief critique of this Look without 
distortion is even more difficult than to sum- 
marize it, Full appraisal of the factual side is al- 


tegether. beyond the reviewer’s competence; in - 
those sections dealing with civilizations (Greek, . 


Roman, Japanese) which the reviewer has 
studied intensively he was impressed by Kroe- 


ber’s judicious sifting of the evidence, and dis- 


agreement was limited to minor points. . 
The conceptual side of the book is appreci- 
ably less tight than the factual appears to: be. 
Cne criticism which is certain to be widely 
made is thet of the hypostatization of culture. 
The reviewer confesses that passages like the 
following making him somewhat uncomfort- 
able: “It is entirely possible for a culture not to 
seize upon its finest pattern potentialities; to be 
lacking in the ability to select and concentrate, 
and, instead, to dissipate its energies in random 
or conflicting endeavors at expression” (p. 


796). While this seems a needlessly abstract and ` 


metaphorical mode of expression which invites 
misinterpretation, the objections which have 
teen raised in the past to Kroeber’s notion of 
culture as “the superorganic” and which will, 
without doubt, be roused anew over his treat- 
ment of culture in this book rest, in consider- 
able part, upon a failure fully to comprehend 
the concept. 


Behavior is never culture. Rather, concrete 


behavior or habits are part of the raw data from 
which we infer and abstract culture. Behavioral 
products. (artifacts) comprise our other class of 


raw data. Culture, thus, is not something which - 


is seen but an inferential construct. This wor- 
ries a few.anthropological positivists a great 
deal, but one can point to excellent precedents 
in the physical sciences. No one has ever seen 
an electromagnetic field. This is also an in- 
ferential construct but, like culture, a highly 
useful one in helping us to understand phe- 
nomena and to predict existences and events. 


Seen from this perspective, the much de- . 


bated question as to whether culture exists out- 
side the individual is largely a false question. 
In one sense culture is certainly supra-individu- 


al, for a culture or some portions of it live on 


after any particular set of individuals has died. 
In another sense, too, culture is not dependent 
upon the continued survival of human beings; 
Zor culture may be reconstructed on the basis of 
cultural products, such as books, utensils, or 
other artifacts. Culture, it must be repeated, is a 
logical construct. It may be manifested either in 
men’s acts or in the products of those acts. All 
analogies are dangerous, and this one not less 
than others. Nevertheless, there may be some 
enlightenment in comparing culture to a postu- 


lated but yet unseen virus. The host yho be- 
havior indicates the activity of this virus may 


‚be a human being or a domesticated animal or 


some aspect of inanimate nature which has been 
reshaped in accord with standardized, group- 


. shared blueprints. From the point of view of 


this analogy, the question as to whether culture 
is ever the cause of anything takes on a some- 
what new phrasiùg. It is fashionable to warn 
beginners in anthropology that it is ‘the Indians 


. and not their culture patterns” who determine 
_ certain events. But we must remind ourselves 


that there are different levels of causation. 
Does a man who has.a communicable virus 
cause an epidemic? Does the unseen virus to 
which he is supposedly host cause it? 

The danger in Kroeber’s favorite locutions is 


- that the student or reader is likely to forget 
that, in the concrete, culture and culture prod- 


ucts are always mediated by indivicuals. Kroe- 
ber’s refusal to Geal with these agents of culture 
in psychological terms makes it impossible for 
him to develop a satisfying theory of culture 
change. It'is useful to point out that culture 
patterns supply a framework which conditions 
and limits the direction of culture change—but 
this obviously is not the whole story. 

The greatest weakness of the book, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, is a certain conceptual 
timidity. Kroeber is not overcautious in draw- 


' ing historical inferences, although he scrupu- 


lously makes the distinction between a well- 


' documented generalization and a plausible 


guess. But he seems very unsure of his concep- 
tual distinctions. For example, he worries (pp. 
798-99, 844) about culture content and culture 
forms as “imperfectly distinguishable.” Some 
years ago in discussing American Indian cul- 
tures of the Southwest he was bolder: he made a 
fruitful generalization to the effect that, al- 
though the content of many of these cultures 
had altered markedly, the “container” remained 
almost unchanged. To be sure, all reality is a 
continuum, and the sharp lines of all abstrac- 
tions do some viclence to the intergradations of 


. the phenomena. But that the forms of the ob- 


-servable world are as actual as the materials is 


excellently brought out by Hocking: 


Let us take these walls as an example of some- 
thing we might consider real. Assume that they are 
made of brick. Then let us unbuild the wall, brick 
by brick. Have we destroyed anything? “No.” 
Have we not destroyed the wall? “Yes.” 

Then by your answers the wall was nothing. But 
let us say, it was not real: it was simply the form into 


remain puzzling to the reviewer: 
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which the bricks were set. Now it is the bricks we 
consider real, not the wall. But let us pulverize a 
brick. We have destroyed the brick: yet again we 
have destroyed nothing. The brick was not real: it 
was simply the form into which its particles were 
molded. Could this process not be continued with 
the brick particles? [Fortune, August, 1942]. 


More serious is Kroeber’s wariness about 
conceptual innovation. He uses conceptions 
which he recognizes as inadequate without, ap- 
parently, trying to invent new and better ones. 
He gives no fully explicit definitions of his key 
concepts. “Culture” is a slippery idea with con- 
siderable spread in its denotations and connota- 
tions, but Kroeber seems to assume that its 
referent is established and that it will mean the 


-same thing to his readers that it means to him. 


The best definition of pattern we get is: “A 
cultural or historical pattern is a larger nexus 
which we perceive as possessing a certain ob- 
jective validity” (p. 20). This does not help 
very much, particularly since it is never made 
clear as to whether “pattern” and “‘configura- 
tion” are to be regarded as synonyms (this im- 
plication is often present—cf., e.g., p. 844) or 
as distinct, though related, concepts. “Configu- 
ration” evidently means something quite dif- 
ferent from what it does'to the Gestalt psy- 
chologists or to certain anthropologists (Sapir, 
Benedict, Kluckhohn). By reconstructing scat- 
tered bits (pp. 6, 314, and passim), “configura- 
tion” comes out as meaning something like 
this: “a set of relationships in space, time, and 
quality (achievement) between historical phe- 
nomena.” But statements such as the following 
“Guarini, 
1538, suffices neither as a bridge to the past, 
nor for a quite satisfactory constellation around 
” “The Norwegian Dane Holberg, 
born 1684, is too early for a configuration” (p. 
836). Kroeber says: “The ‘rectification of 
names’ has a way of taking care of itself if con- ` 
cepts are sound” (p. gı). However, is not a 


clear and explicit delimitation of concepts a ~ 


prerequisite to judging of their soundness? 
Elsewhere Kroeber has given a more adequate 
definition of pattern: “‘.... basic patterns are 
nexuses of culture traits which have assumed a 
definite and coherent structure, which function 
successfully, and which acquire historic weight 
and persistence” (Sctentific Monthly, LVI 
[1943], 112). 

For the. reviewer’s. taste, Kroeber’s treat- 
ment remains too much on the purely descrip- 
tive plane. He more than once flirts with the 
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problem of implicit culture (cf. pp. 313-14), 
only to shy away from it. And yet he does fully 
‘recognize the indispensable importance of ‘the 
organization (as contrasted with the content) 
of culture: 


.. The characteristics of patterns, or pattern 


systems, are: first, their individual uniqueness even 
when similar in kind or genus; and second, an inner 
coherence or organization which tends to push them 
on to fulfillment or exhaustion and sets a limit 
which is none the less because we cannot fore- 
see it [p. oz]. 

. Cultures appear to grow in patterns and to 
fulfill or exhaust these. Why cultures so often be- 
have in this way, especially in their intellectual, 
aesthetic, and nationalistic aspects, is not clear; but 
it seems to be one of their most distinctive proper- 
ties [p. 838]. 


Whatever reservations—and they are al- 
most exclusively those within the realm of taste 
or opinion—the reviewer has about tais book, he 
must also make it plain that he has found a 
close study of it a most exciting and rewarding 
intellectual experience. Configurations of Culture 
Growth deserves those abused adjectives “great” 
and “monumental.” 

CLYDE ELUCKHOHN 
Harvard University 


The Idea of Nationalism: A Study in Its Origins 
and Background. By Hans Koun. New 

’ York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xi+73 $, 
$7.50. 

This impressive book is the first volume of a 
world history organized around the ideas of 
nationalism and universalism—Christian, hu- 
manist, cosmopolitan, or imperialist. Dr. Kohn 
carries his story from ancient Palzstine up to 
the French Revolution. Further voiumes are to 
follow. 

The author’s way of writing world history 
differs from that of Sorokin or Toynbee. His is 
‘not an effort in colossalism, in the organization 
of comprehensive structures, trends, cycles, and 
oscillations. Rather one is reminded of Ranke, 
who wished to “present historical life as it pro- 
gressively moves from one nation to the other, 
from one circle of peoples on to the other.” 
Thus there is underlying constancy in change, 
unity in diversity. History is not a Calvary of 
senseless and shattered hopes, of ruined gran- 
deur. History seems to make “sense.” Peoples, 
men of ideas, and men of deeds are assembled 
in one great pantheon, through which the au- 


thor follows the thread of “dominant ideas.” 
Kohn’s history is a history of ideas in the sense 
of Meinecke. “The emphasis is not laid on 
events....but on their interpretation and 
evaluation in the chain of history.” 


The organization of periods is traditional. ` 


Mediterranean antiquity, the Middle Ages, the 
period of the Renaissance and Reformation 
fcrm the first three chapters; the next four 
chapters take the reader up to the French 
Revolution. The transition from antiquity to 


the Middle Ages is made smoothly by grouping . 


Israel and Hellas together and by discussing the 
legacy of Rome in connection with the Holy 
Roman Empire. i 

This procedure dismisses pre-Christian Ger- 
manic antiquity as “chaos” and “barbarism,” 
gives the northern Alpine tribes too great apart 


in the decline'of the Roman Empire, and blocks. 


insight into the reasons for the disintegration 
of its structure. Besides, those Puritan divines 
who would fancy their flock to be “a lost tribe 
of Israel” seem to be more estimable than those 
who pride themselves as Anglo-Saxons. The 
sociologist, free to stress “practical” ideas be- 
sides the spiritual ones, might- credit these 
“noble savages” of Tacitus with the invention 
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and spread of the moldboard plow, contour : 


plowing, strip farming, the art of hitching draft 
znimals nose' to tail, and, last not least, the art 
of sailing against the wind. Perhaps these un- 
bookish ideas helped the universalist ideas of 
Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome to gain a wider 
setting? 

Up to the Reformation, Kohn has more to 


say about universalist aspirations of popes and’ 


emperors than about nationalism. Although dis- . 


cerning nationalist beginnings among isolated 
intellectuals, the author disputes Max Weber’s 
qualified and Carlton Hayes’s more sweeping 
views that nationalist sentiments inspired the 
patronage struggles during the conciliar move- 


ment or the Hussite war. The argument is hard-. 


ly settled. The Counterreformation is some- 


what scantily dealt with; one would not realize ` 


that the Rhineland, Bavaria, Austria, and much 
of Hungary once were Protestant countries and 
that Ignatius de Loyola, Luther’s contempo- 


rary, made quite a contribution to the West- _ 


ern world. Although Luther’s religiously in- 
spired rebellion against pope, emperor, theolo- 
gians, and medieval asceticism is mentioned, 
Kohn feels that the Reformation period sepa- 
rated Germany from “the West.” The reaction- 
ary and medieval traits of Luther are consid- 
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ered “typically German,” a term which comes 
` to mean “not Western.” By contrast it is worth 
while to note that “German classical literature 
- and philosophy never became representative of 
the German nation” (p. 391); Kant and Schil- 
ler and Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” which Beetho- 
ven used for the Ninth Symphony, we take it, 
are “common property of mankind”; that 
should save them from representing something 
“German,” by definition. . 

The retardation and retrogression of central 
Europe is well contrasted with England’s con- 
temporary heroic age of merchant-adventurers 
and Cromwellian saints, with victories over 

` Spain and Holland and punishment for Ireland. 
The author shows impressively how British 
© nationalism got its stamp in the crucible of civil 
war and blended with Puritanism so as to iden- 
tify its causes with those of Christianity and 
: Western civilization. Kohn at this point sees 
“no problems because he evaluates British im- 
perialism “as a process of regeneration and 
moral education .... invigorating ancient races 
and awakening masses, downtrodden, since 
time immemorial, for the first time to human 

> life.” 

The ascendancy of France under her kings 
and cardinals to a leading position in Europe is 
brought out in admirable crescendo up to the 
point when the court and salon pattern of the 
Sun king and his successors sweeps across 
Europe and into Russia. Catherine II vied with 
Frederick II of Prussia for recognition by 
French philosophers. An essay on Rousseau 
interestingly brings to the fore the image of 
Sparta and sterner stuff than would befit “gay 
Paris” of the ancien régime. 

The panorama of national differentiation is 

_ unfolded from west to east. We follow the rise 
of the American national intelligentsia, there 
are short and informative sketches covering the 
smaller European nations, northwest, north- 
east, east, and southeast. All this material is 
skilfully interwoven and organized with rare 
erudition and a great sense of proportion so as 
-not to disrupt the unifying canvas of the march 
of ideas. 

One-fifth of the book is devoted to a literary 
history of Germany from the Thirty Years’ War 
‚to the Weimar poets in an effort to arrive at 
the “national character” of the Germans. The 
chapter brings out the diversity of intellectual 
currents, the pitiful state of German literature 
at the end of the Thirty Years’ War. (One 
might mention that Bach’s Masses were sung in 
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German lest one be inclined to believe that to 
be “civilized” meant to-speak French.) Then 
follows, step by step, the rise of German litera- 
ture, which, according to Kohn, “reached at 
the end of the century one of the highest peaks 
in the whole panorama of the human spirit.” 
At this point Kohn feels Schiller—to take but 
one—had -done too much. Although the play- 
right of Die Räuber had been decorated by the 
French Assembly, Kohn feels Schiller stood so 
high that “no roads led down to the plains 
where the people lived” (p. 391). Schiller is per- 
formed ir. New Glarus, Wisconsin, and is quite 
popular there. We see no reason why Iffland and 
his successors should not have reached German 
audiences. Evidence to the contrary is to be 
found in Goldfriedrich’s Geschichte des deutschen 
Buchhandels, histories of the German stage, and . 
any old “reader.” Schiller’s heroes preach Kant- 
jan ideas. It is not true that what is popular 
must be vulgar and what is great is only for the 
few. One might quibble about some points, as, 
for example, the lack of attention to Shaftes- 
bury’s influence; one might focus attention on 
the reception of Adam Smith via Géttingen and 
Königsberg, on Biisch’s and Archenholz’s cir- 
cles at Hamburg and Bertuch’s promotional 
activities at Weimar. In Bertuch’s Journal des 
Luxus und der Moden incipient nationalism is 
quite evident. 

One might continue to bicker about fine 
points and prefer to locate Catherine IT’s re- 
actionary turn at 1774, when Pugatchov’s 
flaming rebellion was suppressed, rather than 
at the time of the French Revolution. Catherine 
then was conquering the Crimea; and Russia, 
reaching the Black Sea, would hardly seem to 
fear a France in turmoil. One might attribute ` 
to Catherine rather than to.“Russian reality” 
the extension of Russian serfdom (decree of ` 
1785); and, just as with Frederick II of Prussia, 
one might evaluate her administration as more 
important than philosophical musings of the 
salon. 

These comments are not meant to detract 
from the value of a great book. The sociologist, 
interested in the social. history of intellectual 
vanguards and their aspirations, will find the 
volume very informative and stimulating. The 
over-all philosophy of history, running through 
the book, reminds us of Ramsay Muir’s con- 
ception as stated in his war book Nationalism 
and Internationalism (1917). 

a H. H. GERTH 
University of Wisconsin 
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Food for the World. Edited by T. W. SCHULTZ. 
(Lectures of the Twentieth Institute of the 
Harris Foundation.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+352. $3.75. 
This series of twenty-three essays on the 

fundamental elements appropriate to a world 

food policy is divided into six parts: (2) “The 

Food Movement”; (2) “Population”; (3) “Nu- 

trition”; (4) “Food Supplies”; (5) “Interna- 

tional Relations”; and (6) ‘“Consequences and 

Policy.” 

One of the chief lessons drawn from the pre- 
war international food movement was the need 
. for integration of the health, agricultural, social, 
and economic aspects of the problem of improv- 
ing diets. This series of lectures is a well-rounded 
and scholarly attempt to review all these aspects 
6f the present role of food in world affairs. 

A study of population growth, both long- 
term and qualitative, lays the groundwork foran 
examination of the world food problem. Three 
population types are analyzed—the incipient 
decline (i.e., the United States), transitional 
growth (i.e., Russia), and high growth potential 
(India is of this type). An estimate of taree bil- 
lion people in the world by the year 2090, with 
the capacity for growth of backward popula- 
tions still unimpaired, re-emphasizes the im- 
portance of advances in food production and in 
that kind of social and political organization 
that gives new value and dignity to the indi- 
vidual and so lowers fertility. ' 

A series of five essays on nutrition follows. 
These stress the recent advances in nutrition 
and point to many lines of research needing 
further study. The essay on the attitude of the 
medical profession toward food in relation to 
health is a revealing commentary on their 
skepticism, fragmentary training, and confu- 
sion over the significance of rapidly developing 
research. If the facts of nutrition are to be ef- 
fective in food policies, close co-operation is’ 
needed between economists, medical scientists, 
and administrators, to reach an integrated ap- 
proach. i 

The fourth section of this book deals with 
food supplies. The so-called “marriage cf nutri- 
tion and agriculture” is a remedy for many ag- 
ricultural ills and when implemented by a long- 
term sound nutrition policy is a powerful force 


for raising levels of living. The prospect of food _ 


surpluses after the war is of immediate concern 
to economists. A brief survey of the world 
dietary situation leaves no doubt that these 
surpluses could be done away with if the pur- 
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chasing power of the low-income groups 
throughout the world could be raised. ‘The 
beneficial effect of home-produced food on die- 
tary levels of farm families is brought out in 
several chapters. Of greater interest to the par- 
ticipants in these lectures, as indicated by the 
observations at the end of this section, are the 
pros and cons of the government’s farm-income 
and price policy. At this point, the discussion 
inevitably losés its international character.’ 


The subject of international relations, par-. 


ticularly as affecting food and agriculture, 
brings the essays back to focus on food for the 
world, Our postwar trade policy is vigorously 
discussed in one essay, followed by various view- 
points on the merits and limitations of alterna- 
tive international arrangements. Commodity 
agreements come in for critical examination. 
High hopes are held for the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization as an educa- 
tional and informational tool, but considerable 
doubt is expressed as to the vigor of its ap- 
proach, especially to economic problems. 

The final section of these very readable lec- 
tures deals with food policy in a developing 
world economy. Many of the controversial 
aspects of government policy are recapitulated 
in this section. Lively discussion following the 
lectures indicates that by no means was there 
agreement among the participants. Their ob- 
servations make this series of lectures particu- 
larly interesting reading. 

FAITH CLARK 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 


One America: The History, Contributions, and 
Present Problems of Our Racial and National 
Minorities. Edited by Francis J. Brown 
and JosSEPH SLABEY RouceK. New York: 
Prentice-Hall Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 
xvit 717. $3.75. 

In this revision of Our Racial and National 
Minorities (1939), the editors have retained the 
general sequence of the earlier work but have 
introduced a new part (II) on the histories of 
organized action in minority groups, over- 
emphasizing this war period. These chapters 
overlap some of Part I, which describes sepa- 
rately each minority’s immigration, culture, 
assimilation, and contributions and of Part ITI, 
which now includes not only generalizations on 
mincrity conflicts and accommodations, by in- 
stitutional areas, but adds special chapters on 
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the Negro and the Indians. One misses possible 
chapters on Caribbean groups, say, by Rogler— 
and on current refugee-adjustment problems, 
which are barely touched. 
_ Some of Part IV overlaps some of Part I, on 
“minority contributions to “America.” New 
chapters in Part IV bear out the editors’ shift of 
goals from “cultural pluralism” to “cultural 
democracy,” evidenced in the predictive as- 
sumption of the book’s new title. The change of 
direction seems to be not in any drive for uni- 
formity or any contempt for differences but in a 
wishful emphasis.upon observed insistence that 
groups forego whatever culture traits interfere 
‘with the spontaneous growth of national unity 
and loyalty. This goes not only for minority 
ideologies but also for such “American” prac- 
tices and attitudes as conflict with the realiza- 
tion of American democratic ideals of liberty, 
equality, tolerance, etc. There is danger here 
that the editors may “overcorrect”: that teach- 
- ers may assume that minority people are ex- 
pected to accept national policies of “our coun- 
try, right or wrong.” It is only asked-that they 
_-judge them by American or world-wide criteria, 
not by minority or “home-land” criteria. 
Adding seventeen chapters while cutting the 
total bulk from 877 pages necessitated heavy 
abridgment of the descriptive materials on-the 
several groups, at the expense of some of the 
most interesting and enlightening sections and 


-authors of the first edition. Much of the re-., 


writing was done by one of the editors, who, 
though very widely informed, was largely and 
unavoidably dependent upon secondary and 
occasionally partisan sources upon reports of 
reports. Chapters by selected representatives of 
the minorities usually are or would be superior, 
especially if introduced ‘by a “who’s who” of 
the writers and a connecting statement by the 
editors. 

The revision redates the work but fails to 
; streamline it. Items on important groups are 

dotted about in widely separated chapters. New 


sections by Frazier, Davie, Dodson, are very- 


good. 


The general melioristic, pedagogical, and- 


patriotic orientation of the bock is frankly 
stated but limits its usefulness as a text for ad- 
vanced students, who will detect errors of in- 
consistency, inaccuracy, or bias, possibly: in- 
fluenced by ‘war psychology.” To find mis- 
leading discrepancies, for example, in the sec- 
tions on Japanese-Americans, on Indians, and 


even on Yugoslavs (Titoijnorid and Mihailo- ` 


‘vitch [sic] being praised) makes one wonder 
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about the firmness of materials on less well- 
known minorities. 

The reported study, by Katch, of one of 
James Weldon Johnson’s classes seems to cor- 
roborate the reviewer’s opinion, long held, 
despite Young’s earlier similar study of his own 
students, that college ‘‘race courses” can in- 
fluence attitudes but that the amount and direc- 
tion of such change depends less upon factual 
content than upon the personality and methods 
of the teacher. This being the case, it is regret- 
table that, as a source book planned ostensibly 
for educators, the revision does not itself offer 
more materials on person-to-person and local 
group relationships and provide visual and other 
teaching aids stimulative of such methods as 
the new chapters on “intercultural education” 
describe and advocate. For example, the chap- 
ters on minorities’ contributions to “America” 
(i.e. the United States) would be the most 
effective propaganda in the book if they could 
be liberally illustrated by portraits and art 
facsimiles and implemented by exercises and 
projects. Space could be afforded at the expense 
of superfluous pages, such as those which debate 
whether Columbus’ pilot was a Negro. Good 
points noted include: (1) the needs of minority 
people for interpretive contacts with those of 
other minorities and for reinterpretation of the 
majority group to them; (2) the need of vigi- 
lance and correctives against misleading stereo- 
types subtly, often unintentionally, introduced 
into children’s books, radio and comics, and 
grade-school texts; (3) the significance of full 
employment for assimilative attitudes not only 
in minority members but on the part of the 
dominant or majority group; (4) the significance 
of the increasing percentage of Negroes in 
“America’s” population as soon as immigration 
is shut off (globally, “whites” are a racial mi- 
nority group); (5) the importance of nostalgia 
in the attitudes and propaganda controlling 
immigrant groups; and (6) reference (casually) 
to our neglect or mistreatment of minority 
folks as a basis for their occasional receptivity 
to “anti-American,” “antidemocratic” attitudes 
or ideas. . 

The proofreading of this edition was poor. 
The format is improved. It still seems to be the 
best available text for courses in its field, but 
not for courses limited to race relations. The 
postwar period, however, already begins to call 
for a new edition: events are too fast, nowa- 
days, for our textbooks! 

Txomas D. ELIOT 
Northwestern University 
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Boundary Making—a Handbook for Statesmen, 
Treaty Editors, and Boundary Commissioners. 
By STEPHEN B. Jones. Washingtcn, D.C.: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of International Lew, 1945. 
Pp. v+268. $3.00. 

This is a scholarly, if not exhaustive, pres- 
entation of the multitudinous complexities of 
the world’s one hundred thousand miles of 
frontiers and the techniques of demarkation of 
the boundary lines. S. Whittemore Boggs, of the 
State Department, himself an authority on 
boundaries, says almost apologetically in his 
Introduction, that “there is no better brief in- 
troduction in any language.” The book contains 
a mass of fact and detail, and yet its brevity 
(273 pages) is forced upon one when it is dis- 
covered that the three parts are each for sepa- 
rate technicians: statesmen, treaty editors, and 
boundary commissioners. One feels iz a book 
to read, then run and create a boundary. Each 
division is, however, excellent, informational, 
and suggestive; and, of the three, the second 
section dealing with geographic factors is the 
best. Jones is a distinguished geographer. Time 
accounts for its brevity, for the book is badly 
needed at the moment; but a large bibliography 
and a carefully annotated text will lead the ex- 
pert to source material. 

The volume is most welcome. No country is 
more ignorant and has fewer experts in bound- 
ary-making than America. Our bouncaries are 
administrative, and, except for a score of spe- 
cialists, we are not prepared to pass on such 
confusing problems as are found in Europe. 
This book will help tremendously. It is hoped 
that Jones, with his mass of research accom- 
plished, will now give us studies in frontier 
functions and performances. Boggs notes that 
Jones “is well aware that a boundary is not 
simply a line on the ground, but a line in a zone 
of transition.” The thesis deserves further 
elaboration for the uninformed. The agents and 
statesmen of peace are desperately ir. need of 
enlightenment. As excellent as this volume is— 
and I agree it is the best introduction in any 
language—it seldom carries one beyond the 
mentality of 1919. We need to go further, and 
one looks to Jones for that progress. 


RODERICK PEATTIE 
Ohio Stale University 


Plan for Reconstruction: A Project for Victory in 
War and Peace. By W. H. Hurr. New York: 
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Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vili+ 
328. $4.50. 


The present essay is an able and-thoughtful 
treatise on the problems of a war economy and 
the period of transition to normal peacetime 
relations. It consists of two parts: the first con- 
tains the text of three bills dealing with labor 
security, capital security, and resources utiliza- - 
tion; and the second part contains, in sixteen 
chapters, an explanation of the bills and of the 
system which they are to create. 


The main thesis of the book is that the 
British economy has suffered in the past under 
the “crushing economic disease” of restriction- 
ism and that reconstruction aims must be 
shaped to eradicate it. The author then pro- 
ceeds to outline a plan which is claimed to allow 
the full use of resources on the basis of equality 
and security. In order to achieve this, there is 
proposed the, establishment of a “Labor Securi- 
ty Pool,” to be raised through a uniformly pro- 
portional contribution by all receivers of edrned 
income. Similarly, a ‘Capital Security Pool,” 
to be raised through a proportional levy on all 
incomes from property, is to, be set up. There are 
‚to be established guaranteed minimum in- 
comes from labor and ownership of property, 
and persons whose incomes fali below the 
guaranteed. minimums will be compensated 
from the respective pools. Provision is made for 
transfer of funds between the pocls in case of 
deficiencies. The provisions are thus essentially 
modified social security arrangements, extend- 
ed to all receivers of income regardless of .its 
source and graduated in amount dependent 
upon “established expectations.” 


In addition, a “Resources Utilization Com- 
mission” is to be set up, whose functions are 
manifold but.which has the chief purpose of 
insuring the permanence of competitive condi- 
tions. The commission is a hybrid organization 
performing the functions of an antitrust agen- 
cy, of a supervisory agency, such as the Federal 
‘Trade Commission, and others. Further pro- 
vision is made for state-owned plants, which 
are to function as yardstick plants and as 
vehicles to provide employment for assets and 
individuals -set free by the decline of war pro- 
duction. The crowning function of the commis- 
sion is to provide for planning and co-ordination 
where this is required on a wider scale than for 
the individual firm or industry and to prevent 
or abolish collusion and attempts at monopo- 
lization. Price discriminations of all sorts, 
strikes, and lockouts are declared practices cal - 
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` culated to restrain trade or the free exchange of 
goods and services and are unlawful. 
This sketchy outline hardly does justice to 
_the careful analysis of the book, but, instead of 
following the author along all the minute turns 
of his argument, it might be proper to discuss 
some of the major thoughts underlying the 
whole essay. i 
. One of the most labored points in the book is 
~ the discussion of the “ideal of equality.” Hutt 


= `. admits that the concept of equality of opportu- 


“ nity is one of the basic values in a democracy; 
‘still, he is not ready to grant unconditional 
equality of opportunity, because he fears, ironi- 
cally enough, that this would endanger freedom. 
"Hence he surrounds equality of opportunity 
with conditions, so that it finally emerges in an 
utterly emaciated form; equality means a 
guaranteed minimum income on the basis of 
“established expectations” and a “guarantee of 
gradual equalitarian achievement.” The funda- 
mental conservatism of the author’s approach 
becomes still clearer when we find that the mini- 
mum income for various professional groups is 
computed (in accordance with the principle of 
“established expectations”) so as to form a cer- 
tain multiple of incomes of manual laborers, 
and when we encounter in the chapter on capi- 
tal security an elaborate defense of a given dis- 
tribution of wealth without regard to its “dis- 


tributive justice” or its usefulness to the eco- 


nomic ends of the plan. 

A subject which is almost completely neg- 
lected in the essay is consumption and the im- 
pact.of the plan upon the propensity to con- 
sume not only of society as a whole but more 
especially of the various classes of society. This 
defect vitiates much of the constructive analy- 
. sis of the book, since the tacit assumption is 
made that there must always exist monetary 
equilibrium. But such an assumption is entirely 
` ' unwarranted, and there is no indication .as to 
how business depressions could successfully be 
avoided. The book has thus an important de- 
fect: the monetary and fiscal angles of the plan 
are left out (with the exception of the relatively 
insignificant matter of the cost of the plan). 

The book is as much a piece of political writ- 
ing as of economic analysis. The author states 
quite frankly in his conclusion that he desires 
his work to become more widely known, and he 
expresses the hope that the policies proposed by 
him will be adopted by an enlightened political 
group. He believes that he is providing new tools 
to attack an old evil. But most of the policies 
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which are really new, such as the “Capital 
Security Pool” and the elaborate provision to ` 
freeze a given class structure, will probably not 
find many adherents. The most important 
policies stressed in the book, such as the use of 
state corporations for yardstick purposes, the 
discovery that income distribution may be ar- 
bitrary and need not be a reflection of processes 
of valuation of factors of production, the social 
security schemes and minimum-income provi- 
sions, and numerous others, are not new but 
have been incorporated in the recommendations 
of economic writers who in almost all cases were 
of a persuasion opposed to that of Hutt—they 
were Socialists. But whereas the Socialists out- 
lined relatively simple rules, the author sets up 
a tremendous apparatus of committees and 
councils, of control agencies and advisory 
boards. If ever a scheme was devised in which 
bureaucracy was given a chance to run wild, it 
is the plan expounded in this book. The author 
defends his scheme by stating that it is work- 
able and politically feasible. Its workability is, 
however, seriously impaired by its complexity, 
and its feasibility is made doubtful by the size 
and power of the bureaucracy provided for. 
The book thus presents an attempt by an 
economist of liberal persuasion to devise a set 
of policies with the purpose of enforcing com- 
petitive conditions. Many of the policies ad- 
vocated turn out to be dangerously similar to 
policies stressed repeatedly by Socialists, and 
the actual operation of the plan requires a 
staff of government officials of such magnitude 
and involves legislation of such complexity that 
even the most confirmed opponents of tradi- 
tional liberalism would shrink from proposing 
it for fear that it might mean the “road to 
serfdom.” That such a plan comes from a man 
who admires and shares Professor Hayek’s 
political opinions is perhaps not insignificant. 
It shows the utter incapacity of traditional 
classical liberalism to deal with the intricacies 
of modern monopoly capitalism. 
` But even though the book fails to suggest 
real improvements in the field of economic 
policy directed toward the elimination or cur- 
tailment of monopolistic practices, it is a careful 
and sound analysis of all forms of restriction- 
ism, and it is a skilful discussion of some of the 
most important economic evils of our era. 


BERT F. HOSELITZ 
University of Chicago 
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Approaches to National Unity: Fifth S-mposium. ` 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis FINKEL- 
STEIN, and Ropert M. Maciver. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. vi-+1037. 
$5.00. 


This volume consists of, s:xty-two papers, 
together with comments thereon, that were 


presented at the fifth meeting cf the Conference: 


on Science, Philosophy, and Eeligion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Wey of Life, held in 
New York in September, 1344. Thirty-two 
papers deal with the problem of group tensions 
under three heads: “The Industrial Problem,” 
“The Social Problem,” and “The Religious and 
Philosophical Problem.” The -emaining thirty 
papers concern the problem o? communication 
‘of knowledge and experience. communication 
which might give rise to greater national unity. 


This problem is subdivided into thet of com-- 


- munication among leaders in d-fferent fields and 
communication between such leaders and the 
general public. 

The most striking thing about the papers is 
the unanimity with which taey treat group 
tensions and the communicetive process as 
constituting at bottom a moral or spiritual 
problem. We are a long way from Herbert 
Spencer’s type of mechanistic thinking. 

The sociologists who contribute to the 
` symposium—Roucek, Parsons, Sorokin, Charles 
Johnson—do not say anything to startle those 
who know the general trend of their several 
minds. Their papers represent forceful socio- 
logical thought and as such should gain respect 
for sociology among other disciplines. 

This reviewer found some oi the papers by 
men in allied disciplines more challenging, per- 
haps because of the novelty to him of their 
points of view. Allee’s paper, entitled “Human 
Conflict and Co-operation: The Biological 
Background,” concludes that all research on 
animal societies testifies to a system of domi- 
nance and subordination, and the implication 
is strong that any species, Hke man, which 
tampers with this too much may nct survive. 
It would appear that the author greatly under- 


estimates the gap which human culture has ' 


opened between man and th2 lower animals. 
In “Organized Religion and Pressure 


Groups,” Liston Pope, of the Yale Divinity ` 


School, puts forward the interesting thesis that 
churches should get actively nto the political 
game by evaluating the prog-ams cf pressure 
groups and supporting or opposing them ac- 
cording to their consonance with religious prin- 
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ciples. F. Ernest Johnson, of Columbia Teach-. 
ers College, likewise raises a pertinent isstie in 
‘What Are We Trying To Communicate?” It 
is his view that we cannot really communicate 


- facts without communicating frames of refer- 


ence and that the latter process would break 
dcwn the cultural pluralism in which we, as 
Americans, believe. In short, tolerance con-- 
cerning really fundamental beliefs i is impossible. 


The only solution he can see is a process: of. DR, 


cultural transcendence. 


In general, the volume is N if se 


one is looking for easy answers to the problem 
of national unity. But it is heartening to find 
so many able men thinking about it penetrating- 
ly and in a devoted spirit. 


: ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Co-operative Communities at Work. By HENRIK — 
F. INFIELD. New York: Dryden Press, 1945. 
Pp. v-+201. $3.00, 


At a time when airplanes spread seed grain 
over thousands of square miles and mechanized 
farming forces millions from the land, we meet 
with few back-to-the-land movements. Religi- 
ously or politically inspired rural communities 
are organized, whose members eat their bread 
by the sweat of their brow and jointly regress, 
to the utmost frugality. 

The author has briefly surveyed a great 


` variety of co-operative communities, past and 


present, to find out the reasons for success or 


- failure. He focuses attention on the Hutterites,: 


various utopian schemes, the F.S.A. co-operative 
farms, Mexican Ejidos, Russian Kokkhoz, and 
Zionist Kvutzot. Each case is placed in its his- 
torical and ideological setting, and the perti- 
nent sociological, economic, motivational, and 
managerial aspects are sympathetically and i in- 
structively discussed. 

The intention of the survey is to “aid in or- 
ganizing co-operative communities as a vanguard 
of rural resettlement.” One of the prime req- 
uisites of successful communities seems to be 
faith. Expediency i is not enough when sacrifice 
is wanted. That is why the Hutterite way of 
life, a plain way of life of plain people, is hal- 
lowed and held up as a lesson. That is why 
regression is hailed as a refuge. “Once compre- 
hensive co-operation is entered into, the anxie- 
ties and doubts dominating competitive society 
often lose their force, and a way of life, which 
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formerly might have been totally unacceptable, 
becomes satisfactory beyond expectation.” 
The author makes it clear, though, that this 
road “back to nature” is a road for the few..It 
is a sideroad, a road for the self-elected faith- 
ful. . 
H. H. GERTH 
University of Wisconsin 


Pacifism and Conscientious Objection. By G. O. 
Fero. Cambridge: University Press, 1945. 
Pp. vii+123. $1.25. 

Field was a member of the Southwestern 
Tribunal which dealt with the claims of English 
conscientious objectors. Several thousand state- 
ments which he heard must have annoyed him 
enough to write this polemic against pacifism 
and conscientious objection. His purpose is to 
show that certain evils are worse than war and 
can be met only by fighting and that “there is no 
rational moral principle which requires an in- 
dividual in all circumstances to refuse to par- 
ticipate in war once it has been started, even if 
he disapproved of it in the first place.” He ex- 
amines what he considers stock pacifist argu- 
ments in two chapters: “Pacifism as a Policy”; 
and ‘Pacifism as an Individual Duty.” He then 
discusses the attitudes of the English conscien- 
tious objectors to alternative service and, last- 
ly, the question of the relationship between so- 

‘ciety and the pacifist. Field’s major principle 
or absolute is the preservation of the in-group 
- against insidious minorities and the aggression 
of hostile out-groups. From this point of view 
` pacifism is a major heresy and the pacifist ab- 
solutist no more than a “conscientious fascist,” 
and Field points this out- in great detail. 
Pacifism is dismissed as a historical failure and 
as impractical and unrealistic in a. world of 
violence and aggression. He tries to show that 
there is no basis for it in Christianity, that in- 
dividual conscience is not an infallible guide, 
and that pacifists are fortunate to live within 
the borders of tolerant, peace-loving nations. 
The book-is an excellent demonstration of the 
conflict between value systems and between 
such systems and the social order in which 
their adherents attempt to realize them. Field’s 
hope that the book will contribute to a settled 
public opinion with regard to the partii is 
hardly tenable. 
; H. Orto Danes 
Berkeley, California 
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The Cult of Equality: A Study of the Race Prob- 
lem. By Stuart OMER LANDRY. New Orleans: 
Pelican Pub. Co., 1945. Pp. viii+359. $3.50. 

. Landry is a native of Louisiana, who,.ac- 
cording to the information on the book’s jacket, 
has been in New York and some other parts of 


„the country. He was born in 1884 and has had 


experience as a merchant, banker, and advertis- 
ing agent. Among his previous publications are 
books or pamphlets on Life Insurance, History 
of the Boston Club of New Orleans, and About 
Annuities. 

It is the author’s purpose, in the present 
volume, to state his opinion on racial equality, 
to present evidence in support of the doctrine 
of racial inequality, to show the superiority of 
the whites, and to point out “the danger to the 
whites of advocating social equality, which in ` 
time might bring about the merging of the 
races of Mankind to the detriment of the Cau- 
casians.” The author feels that he is fulfilling a 
profound moral obligation. If we “maintain the 
purity of the white race.... the whole world 
will benefit.” “To dilute its pure stock by fusion 
or intermarriage is to destroy the white race, 
and to destroy it is to pull down the temple of 
civilization.” “I have been forced to defend the 
theory of racial superiority, because no one else 
has undertaken it at this time.” 

The author is unaware of his own biases, un- 
critical of any statement that conforms to them, 
and unfamiliar with the nature of scientific 
evidence. The book shows no understanding of 
racial realities and no insight into the nature of 
race relations. The literary craftsmanship is 
not distinguished. 

But to the student of racial realities the book ° 
is very valuable. The author seems to embody 
and faithfully reflect racial beliefs and attitudes 
that prevail in his social class and community. 
Various field studies have undertaken with 
more or less success to report the folk attitudes 
in isolated areas of the South and to show the 
hiatus between modern knowledge and the folk 
beliefs. Here it is all set out by a more or less 
unsophisticated native who expounds the true 
doctrine and refutes the errors and heresies of 
the social scientists. 

The book is valuable, also, for the side light. 
it throws on the evolution of racial ideology in 
periods of racial conflict. The efforts of excluded 
people to invade a dominant culture result in a 
mobilization of the dominant group fo perpetu- 
ate the status quo. One aspect of the mobiliza- 
tion of the group is the fabrication of a body of 
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philosophy to justify the exclusion and perpetu- 
ate the traditional éxploitation. In taé Ameri- 
‘can South the Negro has generally been ex- 
cluded by force and fraud. But now the need is 
felt for a body of supporting doctrine, and the 
ideology must be pitched at-various levels of 
literacy and sophistication. Donald Davidson’s 
recent article is calculated to prevent the pseu- 
do-intellectuals from being contaminated by 
the findings of science and scholarship. Howard 
Odum’s report on rumors provides arguments 
for a stratum of the population unskilled in the 
humanistic sophistries. Landry’s recital is 
pitched at the level of the village caamber of 
commerce and the man in the street. It will be 
particularly useful to the rabble-rousing politi- 
cian who instructs the inarticulate and the 
illiterate. 
. 5 E. E. REUTER 
Fisk University 


Business Leadership in the Large Corporations. 
By ROBERT Aaron. Gorpon. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institute, 1945. Pp. xiv-+ 
369. $3.00. 

This is a study of the “who,” not the “how,” 

` of corporate leadership. From analysis of a 

. wide variety of materials, such as investment 

manuals, reports to the S.E.C., congressional 

hearings, articles in Fortune, and interviews 
with executives, bankers, and others, the au- 
thor concludes that it is the executive group 
which makes decisions and exercises leadership 


in large corporations. He also concludes that ' 


directors, stockholders, and financial interests 
usually play a subordinate role in the direction 
and control of these firms. . 

In the final section, “Incentives and the 
Professionalization of Business Leadership,” 
he deals with the wages of leadership and with 
some of the effects of the development of.a 
professional executive group. He se2s the de- 
velopment of a powerful executive group which 
lacks a clear-cut set of goals and which is sub- 
ject to little control from without. He feels, 
however, that while the executive must exercise 
leadership, he should be subject to more effec- 
tive control by the board of directors. 

It is interesting to note that, although no 
mention is made of Burnham’s book, The 
Managerial Revolution, the author arrives at 
similar conclusions regarding the development 
of a powerful group of professional executives. 

While this book presents much useful ma- 
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terial for the student of business organization, 
it leaves one with a feeling of superficiality of 


"organization and analysis. Although it deals 


with a very important aspect of present so- 


- ciety, it sheds little light on the nature of busi- 


ness leadership or on the business system in | 
which it operates. . 

f BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
University of Chicago eG A 


oe ANE A New Viewpoint in In- 
dustrial Psychology. By NATHANIEL CANTOR. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine.,, 

1945. Pp. viiit+165. $2.00. 

A sound body of literature in the field of 
employee counseling is gradually developing, 
ard this book is a real addition. In fact, it 
should be ‘placed beside Management and the. 
Worker by Roethlisberger and Dickson and ` 
Counseling and Psychotherapy by Carl R. Rog- 
ers as the most important books in the field. 

In the first section the author presents cer- 
tain human problems found in industry, de- 
scribes and analyzes the various approaches 
used in industry for dealing with them, and 
goes on to describe his own experiences in de- 
veloping a counseling program in industry. In. 
the second section he presents certain psycho- 
logical concepts of the individual and his ad- 


justment, and then describes the function and > : 


the techniques of the nondirective counselor. 
In the final section he describes the counseling 
organization and its relation to the balance of 
the company organization. . 
The program described is built around the >. 
ncndirective interview, and a good use is made 
of ‘quotations from interviews and actual cases. 
Much of the analysis and criticism of the ordi- 


“nary counseling programs in industry should be 


of interest to’ personnel people, as it shows the 
degree of confusion and lack of clarity as to 
method and purpose which is so often found in- 
the activities. 

‘Careful study shows many weaknesses. The 
statement of-the problem is very thin.and can- 
nct be compared with the masterly analysis 
found in Management and the Worker. The at- 
tempt to develop the basic psychological con- 
cepts is inadequate, and it is not too clear just- 
way these concepts are needed by the counselor. 
And the discussion of the. nondirective inter- 
views falls short of the presentation in Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy. . 

On the whole, the book is useful, but it does 
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not represent a real advance in our knowledge 
of either the nondirective techniques cr their 
application in an industrial situation. It. does 
reinforce many of the conclusions presented by 


the others and shows that the methods are not - 


limited in their application to-a few unique 


_ Situations. BURLEICH B, GARDNER 


University of Chicago 


` A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. By 

Rosert V. SELIGER. Baltimore: Alccholism 

Publications, 1945. Pp. 8-+94. Paper, $2.00; 

cloth, $3.50. 

The modern conception of alcoholism as evi- 
dence of illness rather than dissipation runs 
throughout the book. The Rorschach analysis 
by means of ink-blots is explained and its use 
described. It is considered the best objective 
method for diagnosing the life-organization 

‘that needs alcohol or some other escape. Test 
questions (thirty-five in number) are given to 
reveal early signs of chronic alcoholism. Com- 
mon-sense re-educational guides for abnormal 
drinkers are included. 

This book will be of little use to the practic- 


`. ing social worker despite its modern point of 


view. What is needed is a study of our funda- 
mental institutions to try to discover why they 
fail to prepare the person for the type of culture 
in which we live. Only this will give a usable 
basis for helping the alcoholic to face cultural 


` situations. L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Pioneering in Penology: The Amsterlam Houses 
- of Correction in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
-Centuries. By THORSTEN SELLIN. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 

Pp. xiit+125. $2.50. 

According to Professor Sellin: “The Amster- 
dam houses of correction were created primarily 
to deal more effectively with petty thieves and 
professional beggars. They were reformatories, 
for the first time on the Continent utilizing la- 
bor and religious training as corrective instru- 
ments.” He analyzes the economic background 


+ of their origin: “The gradual migration to the 


towns, caused by the breakdown of the feudal 
‚system and the growth of urban industries, was 
giving rise to a proletariat, dependent for their 


livelihood on the sale of their labor, suffering- 


from each unfavorable fluctuation in employ- 
ment, and from recurring epidemics of plague 
and pestilence.” ` 
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Most of this monograph is devoted to a de- 
scription of the construction and administra- 
tion of these correctional institutions. In the 
last chapter the author endeavors to trace their 
influence elsewhere. They seem to have had 
most influence in Germany and Scandinavia, 
very little in England, and none whatsoever in 
this country. The book is, on the whole, a 
rather episodic contribution to the history of 
penal reform, 

MAURICE PARMELEE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Character-Analysis: Principles and Techniques 
for Psychoanalysts in Practice and in Train- 
` ing. By Witnerm Reich Trans. by 
TuEopore P. WoLrr. New York: Orgone 
Institute Press, 1945. Pp. xxii+328. $4.50. 
This is the second edition of Theddore 
Wolff’s translation of Reich’s Charakter- 
Analyse, first published in 1933. According to 
Reich’s subtitle, it is a book primarily intended 
to furnish psychoanalysts in training or practice 
with “newer” orientations ‘in the theory and 
technique of their specialty, and the greater 
part of the volume is devoted to this purpose. 
Some of Reich’s points are of general interest; 
for instance, he holds that the patient’s total 
character rather than merely his presenting 
symptoms are the proper concern of every 
analytic process and that the personality cannot 
be naively divided into Id, Ego, and Superego, 
libidinal “‘stages of development,” or separate 
“levels” of function. Even more earnestly, he 
contends that Freud’s concepts of the primary 
“death instincts” (Thanatos) are not only logi- 
cally unnecessary but biologically misleading, 
since masochism and its related phenomena are 
covertly hedonic strivings, whereas sadism, far 
from being a “drive toward death turned out- 
ward,” is a defensive reaction against anxiety- 
ridden needs for love or dependency. From the 
standpoint of technique, Reich goes beyond 
Freud’s topical rule that the “unconscious must 
be made conscious” and stresses the dynamic 
approach of working through the patient’s 
resistances according to the economic balance 
of motivations and defenses in the individual 
case. Similarly, he holds that since an analy- 
sand’s every word and act is an expression of an 
intricate balance of a vast complexity of un- 
conscious determinants, each of which has a 
bearing on the constantly changing analytic 
situation, no single “famulation” can ever be 
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either complete or therapeutically determina- 


tive. Instead, the analyst must discard the re- 
cently recrudesced mirage of “complete passivi- 
ty,” select his interpretations of content and 
transference (patient-physician relationships} 
with consummate skill, and be prepared for a 
contingent, fluid, and dialectic course of thera- 
py. Moreover, the analytic treatment cannot be 
considered effective until the patient’s schizoid 
“contactlessness” has been effectivey bridged 
and the constricting facets and meshes of his 
“character armor” have either been shed or at 
least rendered comfortably pliable. 

Thus far, Reich’s theses—when they can be 
delivered from his peculiarly redundant, ‘eso- 
teric, and polemic writing—appear cogent and 
reasonable. It seems strange, of ccurse, that 
orientations so obvious should need emphatic 
restatement as late as 1932, but it must also be 
remembered that they have not peneirated into 
certain psychoanalytic quarters even today. 
And yet, inextricably imbedded in Eeich’s dy- 
namic and holistic thinking is a monothetic 
absolutism as rigid and uncompromising as any 
that can be found in the most orthodox analytic 
writings. To quote directly: ; 


.... Every neurosis is based on unresolved con- 
flicts which occurred before the fourth year of life 
[p.s]....- From the economic point of view the task 

..is that of concentrating all object-libido in a 
purely genital transference [p. ı125]..... Sex- 
economic considerations force us te stick to a strictly 
prescribed path which begins with the dissolution 
of the pregenital and negative attitudes and ends 
with the concentration of all the liberated psychic 
energy at the genital apparatus. The es- -ablishment 
of orgastic potency is the most important goal of 
therapy [p. 267]. 


In effect, Reich still contends that all neuro- 
ses are essentially disturbances in the attain- 
ment of sexual orgasm and that their cure must 
revolve about the re-establishment of this func- 
tion. In fact, nowhere in his writing is there a 
hint that he is acquainted with the wealth of 
evidence from clinical experience, war psychi- 
atry, animal experimentation, and other sources 
—evidence that has revealed th2 Protean 
biologic, experimental,.and adaptive processes 
that play a role in every pattern ož behavior, 
“normal” or “neurotic.” Yet to support his 
position he invokes. perhaps the most outworn 
argumentum petitii principii in the analytic 
sanctum, to wit: 

“A person who has not gone through a.char- 
acter-analysis is unable to criticize its findings, 
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simply because he lacks the’ sense organ for it 
.the genuine orgastic sensations which 
make their appearance for the first time with 
the involuntary contractions of the genital 
musculature” (p. 270). 
Even here Reich might still be credited as 


-ar inordinately narrow but sincere pleader for 


a highly specialized approach to the dynamics. 
of certain behavior disorders, were it not that’ 
throughout “the text cryptic passages appear 
that seem to:transcend biologic fact and scien- 
tific reasoning altogether. Again to quote di- 


‘rectly: 


.. Compulsive talking . . . . is; . . . nothing but 
a biological manifestation of a chronic spasm of 
the deep muscles of the neck and throat [p. 37]..... 
Tae patient complains about affect-lameness be- 
cause of a block in his plasmatic currents and sensa- 
tions [p. 55]..... The living “orgonotic system,” 
the “bio-apparatus,” represents nothing but a spe- 
cial state of concentrated ‘‘orgone” energy..... 
“Orgone” is a visible, measurable and applicable 
energy of a cosmic nature...... With hypothesis 

. . one cannot charge blood corpuscles or destroy 
cancer tumors; with orgone energy, one can..... 
A block of the orgonotic pulsations, say in the 
throat, makes the most complicated problems of 
oral sadism -understandable in a simple manner 
[p. 272]. 

As Reich himself complains, he was expelled 
from the International Psychoanalytic As- 
scciation in 1934 because “its leadership no 
longer wished to identify itself with my con- 
cepts.” Elsewhere in the book he implies that 
this expulsion really occurred because Freud ` 
suspected him of subverting his theories to 
Communist policy. In. either case, the reader 


` interested in the social implications of psycho- 


analytic metapsychology will find no apparent. 
recognition of the role of cultural or economic 
factors in neuroses other than a periphrastic 
lament that current restrictions prohibit the 
free expression of “genitality.’’ All in all, the 
reviewer must regret that this curious mixture _ 
of analytic insights, bizarre formulations, and 
mystic fantasies presented as facts, reverting 
as it does to the gaucheries and extravagances 
of the early years of psychoanalysis, may even 
now be mistaken for, rather than contrasted 
with, the increasingly objective, biologically 
orientated, and scientifically valid organon of 
behavior theory toward which psychoanalysis 
is striving. 


JuLes H. MASSERMAN, M. D. 
University of Chicago 
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, Sexual Anomalies. By MAGNUS HIRSCHFELD. 

New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1944. 

Pp. i+-630. $4.95. 

This book is a summary of the works of the 
late Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld compiled by his 
pupils, There is no mention, in the Preface or 

. anywhere else in the book, of who these pupils 
were or in what way the material was collected. 
' ` Apparently, therefore, the material in this book 
is a presentation of what the pupils considered 
the most important of Dr. Hirschfeld’s con- 
tributions and also the most original. The bock 
-is divided into twenty-eight chapters, of which 
the first attempts to present a review of the ma- 
. terial on the physical basis of sexuality and the 
second a psychological theory of development 
of sex behavior. The remainder of the book is 
` concerned with abnormal phenomena. 

No new data or theories are presented. The 
book contains a large number of brief case his- 
tories, which are designed to illustrate the vari- 
ous beliefs of Hirschfeld. Occasionally there is 

` an attempt to develop a theory of the particu- 
lar type of sexual abnormality which is dis- 
. cussed. These theoretical discussions seem to 
be halfhearted, however, as if they were chance 
ideas or statements. For example, in discussing 
homosexuality the authors state that Hirsch- 
feld’s theory is consistent with the psychoanaly t- 
ic theory as well as with the contrary theory 
(p. 274). They also state that the nature of 
homosexuality is such that it is most intimately 
related to the personality as a whole. In other 
words, homosexuality is closely connected with 


a specific constitution of the personality which. 


may be defined as “‘intersexual,” that is, neither 
feminine nor,masculine. This statement of the 
theory of homosexuality is a fair sample of 
other statements in the book regarding theories 
“ of other forms of abnormal sexual behavior. 
It would be unfair to disregard the impor- 
_ tance of Dr. Hirschfeld’s contribution from a 
reading of this book. It is certain, however, 
that this memorial has either been drawn up 
too hastily or is an indication that Dr. Hirsch- 
feld may not have organized his material in a 

systematic way. 
MANDEL SHERMAN 

University of Chicago 


‚Crime and the Human Mind. By Davip ABRA- 
HAMSEN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiv-+243. $3.00. 
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The attempt is made herein to present a 
balanced psychoanalytical interpretation of 
criminal behavior. In the author’s own phrasing, - 
he says that his is the psychiatric-psychologic 
viewpoint, according to which the approach to 
an understanding of crime is made through per- 
sonality factors as the psychoanalyst conceives 
them. Paramount is the working of unconscious 
forces which lead to a neurotic character, which 
represents practically the old relation of crime 
to neurosis that psychoanalysts insisted upon 
in years gone by. The neurotic character in- 
cludes, in addition, what persons of other 
training consider as psychopathic personality 
traits. i 

Coming back to the balanced interpretation 
of factors, Abrahamsen arrives at the following 
formula: 

T+S 
C= + : 
in which C stands for crime, T for tendencies, 
S for the situation, and R for resistance. “Crime 
may then be considered a product of a person’s 
tendencies and the situation of the moment in- 
teracting with his mental resistance.” 

“Tt is basically an instability of the three 
factors that leads man into crime. It is an alter- 
ation in the balance between what society de- 
mands and what the person is able to achieve.” 
The personality may not be able to meet the 
demands of the situation. 

One of the important factors of crime is the 
sense of guilt and its unconscious ramifications: 
a need to suffer or a need to be punished. Ac- 
cording to Abrahamsen, these are very obvious 
in the explanation of murder: the classic ex- 
ample, cf course, is found in the personality of 
Raskolnikow in Dostoevski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment. - 

Abrahamsen classifies offenders according to 
the degree of personality involvement. There 
are the “momentary offenders,” including situ- 
ational, accidental, and associational, who show 
little personality involvement. And there are 
the “chronic offenders,” including those afflict- 
ed with organic or functional disorders; chronic 
situational,. accidental, and associational of- 
fenders; neurotic and compulsory offenders; 
offenders with neurotic characters; and offend- 
ers with faulty development of the superego— 
all of whom have personality involvement. 

Sociological and cultural factors are given a 
prominent place in Abrahamsen’s work. These 
situational factors, however, are not always 
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handled with the finesse of a person of sociologi- 
cal training. 

WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


After-conduct of Discharged Offenders: A Report 
to the Department. By SHELDON GLUECK, 
ELEANOR T. GLUECK, FELIX FRANKFURTER. 
and P. H. Winrretp. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. xvi+rrọ. $2.50. 
This book is the fifth volume in a series, 

“English Studies in Criminal Science,” and 

continues the scientific work of these two well- 

known authors. It contains a Foreword by Dr. 

Felix Frankfurter, a Preface by Professor P. H. 

Winfield, and an Editorial Note by Professors 

L. Radzinowicz and J. W. G. Turner. 

The inclusion of this book in the Cambridge 
University series is an honor rightfully earned 
by the Gluecks. They have made noteworthy 
contributions to prediction in the field of de- 
linquency. This work continues their study of 
the history of the delinquent prior to sentence, 
of his behavior in the institution, and of his 
record on parole. The purpose is the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. 

When released, 88.2 per cent of the parolees 
committed delinquencies, while only 11.8 per 
cent were nondelinquent. The rate of delin- 
quency decreased in the second five-year period 
and slightly in the third five-year period after 
release. This shows the failure of peno-correc- 
tional treatment and the methods used to de- 
termine treatment. Improvement in the sec- 
ond five-year period is explained by saturation. 
In “the factor of ageing (up to a certain period) 
must be sought the chief explanation of reform. 


.. It is the lack of adequate maturity, there-_ 


fore, that seems to underlie persistence in 
recidivism” (pp. 79-85). This is an important 
point, but it ignores the fact that the criminal 
may be well integrated emotionally, intellec- 
tually, and physically. Criminality may be a 
matter of maturation, just as any other activity, 
approved or disapproved, may involve maturi- 
ty. Not all reformed delinquents are mature. 
There is still a tendency in most research to 


create dichotomies, like “normal” and “ab- 


normal,” and make them seem dizmetrically 
opposed to each other. When delinquent pat- 
terns diszppear, it is a sign of maturation in a 
nondelinquent direction rather than in a de- 
linquent direction. 

Though the Glueck studies should be used 
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extensively in every course in criminology, there 
is one important weakness in -their research. 
Not enough emphasis is placed on the study of 
the social situation in which postinstitutional. 
treatment is to-be carried out. This is necessary _ 
for prediction, since success depends on en- 
couraging the socially approved aspects of the 
delinquent’s human nature. One can predict . 
success only where the social situation does not - 
provide a chänce for the use of existing delin- 
quent attitudes, ideas, interests, and desires. 
One can predict that if a person has a criminal 
nature he will'use it, given the appropriate situ- 
ation. Prediction and treatment must be based 
on a study of the nondelinquent pctentialities of 
the person and the selection of an environment 
friendly to the use of these potentialities. It is 
obvious that the social situation is not the same 
in the second and third five-year periods as in 
the first. Maturation and the disappearance of 
delinquent patterns seem to be due, in part, to 
the appearance of new factors in the life and 
environment of the person. Aging brings con-. 
tact with new circumstances. 

Recidivism is an important concept in this 
study and in the field of criminality. It is un- 
fortunate that it has this limited denotative 
meaning. There is recidivism in every area of 
life—in eating, in religion, in reading, etc. All 
people, not only criminals, tend to repeat acts. 
The relationship between delinquents and non- 
delinquents must be seen if there is to be pre- 
diction and control. Stability in human nature 
depends on recidivism. 

The authors make no exaggerated claims for 
‘their clinical recommendations, showing that 
only a slightly lower recidivism might be ex- 
pected if their recommendations were followed. 
Every student of human nature, however, 
krows that they are on the right track and im- 
proving their techniques as they proceed. 


L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Human Nature: The Marxian View. By VER-’ 
NON VENABLE. New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1945. Pp. xii+ 217. $3.00. 


Venable’s book is based entirely on the origi- 
nal writings of Marx and Engels without even a 
reference to the considerable, secondary litera- 
ture. Moreover, the author has set himself the 
scle task of systematizing Marx's and Engels’ 
philosophical fragments rather than proceeding 


a 
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in the usual manner of shifting back and forth 


“between description and critical discussion. 


Despite the vast literature which has been writ- 
ten about Marx and Engels and the author’s 
disregard of it, it should be emphasized that 
his is an illuminating contribution. 

- The success of Venable’s effort is largely due 
to the question which has guided his analysis 
` and which is clear from the title: What view of 

man underlies the Marxian analysts of capital- 
‚ist civilization? Externally, this question has 

become more prominent in “Marxist” literature 
sinte the discovery of some early philosophical 
manuscripts in the early 1930’s. Substantively, 
it reflects perhaps a growing concern with the 
humanist aspect of classical socialism, which 
until then had been almost lost sight of. It is the 
great merit of Venable’s work to have directed 
our attention forcefully to this aspect of Marx’s 
work, the more so since only a few writers (such 
as Abram L. Harris and Herbert Marcuse) have 
dealt with this: problem in English. Anybody 
familiar with the fragmentary character of 

Marx’s and Engels’ writings in this respect will 

recognize the considerable effort which has 

gone into the author’s systematization. 

The shortcomings of the book, if such they 
be, are largely those of omission. The author 
has not, as far as I can see, discussed some of 
the early Marx manuscripts (e.g., his doctoral 
Dissertation and especially a fragment dealing 
with the relation of economics and philosophy), 
although he deals at length with Engels’ Dic- 
lectics of Nature. Nor has he adequately taken 
into account Marx’s curious view that under 
socialism the division of labor would be more 
humane, because it would be considerably di- 
minished, if not abolished. A more serious omis- 
sion is perhaps the author’s intentional disre- 
gard of all subsequent work. There are obvious 
advantages in refusing to mix systematic com- 
pilation with references to controversial litera- 
ture. But the philosophical and “anthropolog:- 
cal” aspects of Marx’s thought are precisely 
those which have not been controversial as 
much as they have been disregarded. Venable 
makes one short reference to the affinity of C. 
H. Mead’s psychology to that of Marx, but he 
does not expand on it. Nor has he referred to 
such writers as Veblen, Simmel, Mannheim., 
and the modern students of industrial relations. 
Such a confrontation would have been enlight- 
ening, partly because it would still contribute 
to current discussions of the “cultural crisis,” 
the role of labor in human conduct, etc., and 
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, partly because it would show how short the 


memory of some writers’ really is. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


Helping Teachers Understand Children. By the 
STAFF OF THE DIVISION ON CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AND TEACHER PERSONNEL. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1945. Pp. xv-+468. $3.50. 


This study was undertaken voluntarily. by a 
group of classroom teachers and principals in a 
public school system which was associated for 
some three years with the Commission on 
Teacher Education. 

The problem of understanding children was 
approached by way of anecdotal records. Rec- 
ords on two boys report behavior for periods of 
from three to seven months; the behavior of a 
third boy was reported through Grades V, VI, 
and VII; the remaining records report the be- 
havior of six girls as a group, at the level of the 
third grade. 

It is interesting to see how the teachers’ 
anecdotal records of these “problem children” 
changed from condemnation and judgment- 
making to objective descriptions of significant 
behavior. These changes were, obviously, the 
result of the teachers’ growing ability to take a 
scientific attitude toward theif subjects. These 
changes can also be described in terms of the 
teachers’ learning to find patterns, discover 
cause-and-effect sequences, and generally gain 
insight where they had formerly been disposed 
simply to “order and forbid.” 

The method is not new. It is that which 
Healey and Bronner employed in the study of 
delinquent children. It has been used by Mayo, 
Whitehead, Roethlisberger, and others in 
studies of morale among industria! workers. The 
basic assumption in all these attempts to un- 
derstand “what makes Sammy run” is that the 
whole person is involved, and that behavior is 
caused. . 

It is no disparagement of this well-disciplined 
study to observe that truly great teachers have 
understood much of what is involved in the 
cause and cure of “problem children.” But they 
knew it privately and as an artist knows it. 
Through this and other similar studies the proc- 
esses which induce: deviant behavior have, 
through scientific study, become public knowl- 
edge. But as this knowledge has become public, 
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where it was once private and “intuitive,” the 
tendency has arisen to, set up experts in both 
study and “treatment.” In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion the task of understanding students, whether 
they be children at the elementary level or 
adults at the college and graduate level, is one 
which cannot be entirely bureaucratized. Nor 


does this study suggest that. In fact, it appears: 


to imply that teaching and understanding go 
hand in hand. This implication is the book’s 
chief contribution to the “understanding of 
children.” If we take it seriously, we shall be 
somewhat less disposed to separate, at any 
educational level, teaching and “advising.” 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Economic Status of the New York Metro- 
politan Region in 1944. By the REGIONAL 
PLAN ASSOCIATION, Inc. New York: Region- 
al Plan Association, Inc., 1944. Pp. xx+gr. 
$3.50. 

This volume is presented as the frst of a 
series of analytical studies of the economic 
trends and prospects of the New York Metro- 
politan Region and twenty-two counties sur- 
rounding the Port of New York, considered as 
“an economic operating unit.” The series is 
under the direction of Dr. Homer Hoyt. 

This first study deals with the opportunities 
for making a living in the New York Region 
after the war. Hoyt’s basic analytic tool is one 
that he evolved with his associates in the Re- 
search Division of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and that he applied to an analysis 
of Chicago on behalf of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission. It proceeds from the premis2 that a 
city cannot feed itself or supply its own raw 
materials and that it must accordingly produce 
something for export, if it is to survive, beyond 
what it produces for consumption by its own 
citizens. Employment in production for export 
he calls “basic”: it generates secondary em- 
ployment in trades serving those engaged in 
basic production. 

There is, in Hoyt’s approach, a calculable 
relationship between the amounts of basic em- 
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ployment and service employment. In early 
studies he posited a one-to-one relationship; . 
in successive inquiries he has come to see that it 
is variable. For the New York Region after'the 
war, he estimates a relationship of 1 to 2.16. It 
is beyond the scope of this review to explain 
how he arrives at this ratio; indeed, it is beyond 
the scope of Hoyt’s compact and tightly writ- 
ten report. He states what assumptions he 
made but does not expound his reasons for his 
choices. This theory hits at the belief that serv- 
ice employment can be expected to serve as a 
catch-all for workers not employed in basic 
manufacturing by showing the derivative na- 
ture of the local service activities. 

Since the way in which people earn their- 
livings affects their mode of life, this rigorous 
economic analysis has fascinating social over-. 
tones. I should suppose that Metropolitan 
New York would afford the highest ratio of 
service employment of any city, because it has 
high-wage basic “industries,” including a sub- 
stantial “income from profits, dividends and 
rents” resulting from investments by New 
Yorkers all over the world. 

Examining the region as a whole, Hoyt’s 
study points out the great extent to which 
large-scale heavy industry is outside the central 
city and yet how large basic employment is in 
the central city. It is dispersed, however, among 
312 separate industries; in 1939 there were 
35,496 establishments in the region, with an 
average of only 27 wage-earners each. 

The conclusion is that, after the war, 855,000 
more jobs must be found than existed in the 
region in March, 1940, to employ the prospec- 
tive labor force in 1945-46, if there is fo be a 
“fairly prosperous level” of economy, or the 
region must “face the prospect of vacant 
houses, declining property values, foreclosures 
and municipal financial difficulties.” 

Hoyt’s study is a valuable contribution to 
methodology in working with the vast undif- 
ferentiated mass of data that can be assembled 
on the life of a city; it should be applied to cities 
of various sizes and types. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


National Housing Agency 
New York City 
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ABRAHAMSEN, Davin. Men, Mind, and Power. New 
‘York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
vili+-155. $2.00. An analysis by a Norwegian 
psychiatrist, who lived through part of the-Nor- 
wegian occupation, of the German mentality as 
molded in German family life; case studies of the 
personalities of leading Nazis; and a recommen- 
dation that moral regeneration must begin in a 
change in the family and the status of women. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Helping Tecch- 
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Staff of the Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel, 1945. Pp. v-+468. $3.50. 
Case material assembled during a workshop at 
the University of Chicago, showing the useful- 
ness of studying the school child as a person, of 
looking for recurrent patterns of behavior, and 
of discovering the cliques and friend pairs among 

, them. 
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Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
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HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN MILITARY SOCIETY 
EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


This issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology is devoted to the social psychology 
of military life. It is an attempt to describe’ 
and interpret a central phenomenon of war- 
time: the transformation of the civilian into 
the fighting man. This gigantic demonstra- 
tion of the mass remaking of human nature 
constitutes, for the various sciences of hu- 
man behavior, a research. challenge of ‘the 
first magnitude. 

The papers in this symposium are ad- 
mittedly exploratory and their conclusions 
tentative. They present, however, concrete 
changes in attitudes and behavior in the 
transition from the ways of peace tc those of 
war. They pose problems for future re- 
search. They indicate, in greater or less 
degree, the pertinence and validity of our 
present stock of concepts and techniques for 
an understanding of the process of the 
conversion of the mechanic, the clerk, and 
the farmer into the infantryman, the sailor, 
and the bombardier. 

So far, very little has been published on 
the social psychology of the soldier. Army 
experiences have been presented to the 
public almost solely by professiona_ writers, 
by veterans with a flair for the dramatic, by 
journalists, and by cartoonists. Their writ- 
ings vividly depict human behavior in 
military situations. Outstanding illustra- 


tions are the account of jungle combat in A. 


Ribbon and a Star: The Third Marines on 
Bougainville by John Marks, Jr, and John . 
Falter; the thrilling adventure of fighter ` 
flying in God Is My Co-pilot by Robert L. 
Scott; the human-interest stories of the man 
at the front syndicated in newspapers and 
later appearing in Here Is Your War and 
Brave Men by Ernie Pyle; and the unforget- 
table cartoons of the common soldier by 
Bill Mauldin, republished with revealing 
comments by the author in Up Front. Al- 
though these are valuable human docu- 
ments, they do not supply all the data need- 
ed for an explanation of the nature of mili- 
tary society and its effects upon its partici- 
pants. 

Psychiatrists and sociologists have also 
written on the adjustment of men to mili- 
tary service and on their readjustment to 
civilian life. Representative of these are the 
books by Roy R. Grinker, M.D., and John 
T. Spiegel, Men under Stress; Herbert 
Kupper, M.D., Back to Life: The Emotional 
Readjustment of Our Veterans; George K. 
Pratt, M.D., Soldier to Civilian: Problems of 
Readjusiment; Edward A. Strecker, M.D., ` 
and Kenneth E. Appel, M.D., Psychiatry 
in Modern Warfare; and Willard Waller, 
The Veteran Comes Back. As their titles in- 


_ dicate, these works, in their treatment of 


the veteran’s experiences, tend to emphasize 
individual cases of maladjustment rather 
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than the normal process of his incorporation 
into a new and different world of military life. 

The present symposium, accordingly, 
concentrates on this central process of the 
induction of the novitiate into military 
society, not infrequently “a stranger and 
afraid, in a world I never made.” The first 
articles analyze the social structure of the 
army and the characteristics which differ- 
entiate it from civilian society. Succeeding 
papers depict the process by which esprit de 
corps and morale are developed on an 
armed-guard ship, in the infantry, and in a 
_ combat-fighter squadron. Changes in lan- 
guage, behavior, attitudes, and personality 
are considered in reports which deal with 
the newly inducted man, the woman in uni- 
form, and the soldier abroad. Problems of 
the personality adjustment of men in the 
armed services are presented in articles by 
military psychiatrists and social psycholo- 
gists. Finally, the changes in role which ac- 
company the transition to civilian life are 
treated in reports on the veteran returning 
‚to his family and to his community. 

The authors of these papers are young 
social scientists who served in the different 
branches of the armed forces. Almost all the 
` articles exemplify the participant-observer 
method. They represent the observations 
and interpretations of men trained in the 
disciplines of cultural anthropology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and sociology. The 
majority of the contributors are former 
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sociology students whose graduate training 
was interrupted by the war and who havehad 
no previously published papers. In becom- 
ing soldiers, sailors, and aviators they did 
not, however, cease being social scientists; 
and in this symposium they are sharing 
with the readers of the Journal the insights 
and findings derived from their military ex- 
perience. 

This symposium, it should be repeated, is 
exploratory, and its findings tentative. The 
papers are presented to throw light on a 
neglected but an important area of human 
experience and to stimulate interest in 
further and more systematic research. With 
this point in mind the reader will not be 
disposed to jump to premature conclusions. 
For example, it would be erroneous to as- 
sume from the article on “Teachers in the 
Army Air Force” that the services of social 
scientists were, in general, inadequately 
utilized by the army. On the contrary, the 
record will show that, for the most part, the 
army was successful in selecting anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
psychologists, and sociologists for those 
functions for which they were fitted by 
their training and experience. 

Finally, it is significant to note that the 
findings and conclusions of the writers of the 
articles in this symposium are, in the main, 
consistent and, taken together, provide a 
unified picture of human behavior in mili- 
tary society. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE ARMY 


a ARNOLD ROSE 


ABSTRACT 


The bases of the Army’s social structure are held to be (1) the modern American democratic tradition; 
(2) the medieval feudal tradition; and (3) the formal, written rules, régulations, and directives. An examina- 
tion of situations where these three come into conflict with one another shows that the feudal tradition is still 
the strongest of the three. But the other two modify the effects of the feudal tradition in various ways, 
and the long-run trend seems to be in favor of their ultimate ascendancy. 


The social structure of the American 
Army is determined by three traditions: (1) 
the modern American tradition of business 
efficiency, self-interest, individualism, de- 
mocracy,.and equalitarianism; (2) the medi- 
eval tradition of rigid separation of castes, 
of hierarchical control, of absence of moral 
accountability for the upper social strata, of 
regarding the privileges of the lower strata as 
a matter of the whim of the upper strata; and 
(3) the changing body of military doctrine 
that goes into the formal body of rules 
‘known as Army Regulations. While the 
Army Regulations (and subsequent orders, 
circulars, letters, etc.) theoretically govern 
the Army, the basic structure of the Army’s 
organization is set by the medieval tradi- 
tion. As far as social organizaticn is con- 
cerned, Army Regulations serve only to 
bring to awareness of military leaders the 
existence of the modern American tradition. 

There exists in the minds of most military 
leaders—that is, the officers—a theoretical 
picture of what the Army’s social organiza- 
tion should be. This “theory of the Army” 
is common to all armies of western Europe 
and their offspring in the Americas. The 
reason for this similarity is simply that 
modern armies have developed cut of the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages, and no 
civil government—with the possible ex- 
ceptions of the revolutionary ones in Ger- 
many, Russia, and Yugoslavia—has been 
strong enough or interested enough to 
change them. 

Of the three traditions that determine the 
social structure of the modern American 
Army, the medieval one is the strongest, 


although it has been weakened over the 
course of years by the infusion of men with 
modern civilian attitudes and by the growth 
of new organizations—the Air Corps, for 
example—within it. Proof that the medieval 
tradition is pre-eminent is seen whenever 
there is a clash between any two of the 
traditions. Army officers will almost invari- 
ably violate Army regulations and even dis- 
obey direct orders when these go against 
tke tradition of caste. A recent example of 
this is given by the War Department’s first 
“Readjustment Regulations” (RR 1-1). 
This states, as part of a plan to maintain 
scldier morale in the post-hostilities period, 
that “particular emphasis must be given to 
living conditions and the elimination of in- 
structions which tend properly to be re- 
garded as harassing instead of necessary.” 
It is safe to state that very few military in- 
Stallations reduced, much less eliminated, 
such instructions. Some installations, op- 
erating on the theory that enlisted men” 
should never be allowed to forget that they 
are in the Army, increased their harassing 
instructions: ties will be worn, reveille will 
be held at 6:00 A.M., beds will be made with 
the “U.S.” facing the head, there will be 
an additional period of drill every day, and ` 
failure to wear a hat out-of-doors will result 
in disciplinary action. These are simply: 
“customs of the service,” strengthened for 
fear that enlisted men will let down because 
the war is over, in direct violation of an 
Army regulation. 

The best evidence that the medieval tra- 
dition is stronger than the modern American 
tradition is the manner in which practically 
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all officers will give up their standards oi 
civilian efficiency—developed either in a 
business office, on a construction job, or in 
college—for the archaic means of getting 
things accomplished in the Army way. 
Go-getting American businessmen, when 
transformed into officers, will wait until 
their superiors place detailed instructions 
on their desks before they proteed to ac- 
complish a job. They will refuse to take re- 
sponsibility for the simplest decision but 
will pass it to their already overburdened 
commanding officer. They will forward in- 
formation to other responsible Army officers 
only through hierarchical channels, even 
when they know that the information will 
arrive at its destination too late to be of any 
use. They will promote their subordinates 
according to their length of service and 
willingness to do nothing but carry out or- 
ders rather than according to their initiative 
or efficiency. The reason subordinate officers 
do these things is that the Army system of 
rewards and punishments forces them into 
this mold, and they gradually come to accept 
it. 

While the medieval tradition is pre- 
' eminent among the three traditions, the 
others have a role. Each one operates under 
the conditions set by the other two. The 
“American tradition” leads to recognition— 


`. more in regulations than in practice—that 


each soldier is an individual, with individual 
interests and rights. Most of the information 
and education activities—new to this war 
and still meagerly practiced—are based on 
this assumption. So are many of the per- 
sonnel activities of the Adjutant General’s 
Office, such as classification based on civilian 
skills and education. There is a certain con- 
fusion between this concern for the indi- 
vidual, based on the American tradition, 
and the medieval tradition. For example, I 
have heard a colonel in a Special Service 
Section state that the purpose of providing 
movies for soldiers was not to entertain 
them but to keep them off the streets so 
they would not get venereal disease. 

While the American tradition operates 
through the medium of the Army Regula- 
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tions and tends to work against the medi- 
eval tradition, it also works against Army 
Regulations and for the medieval tradition, 
because it stresses individualism and “look- 
ing out for number one.” From the day a 
man enters the Army, he learns—sometimes 
painfully—that he must look out for him- 
self. Officers, of course, are in a much better 
position to do this than are enlisted men. 
With them it takes the form of the absence 
of moral accountability and of the suspen- 
sion of rules out of respect for the status of 
“gentlemen”—which, of course, are congen- 
ial to the medieval tradition. Practically 
every officer knows that he can “get around” 
almost any Army rule if he can see the right 
people. He also comes to regard Army 
property as his own: seldom did officers 
hesitate, when overseas, during any period 
of the war, to use Army vehicles and gaso- 
line for taking out “dates” or going sight- 
seeing, and officers in small units regularly 
took clothing out of enlisted men’s supply 
rooms when they were supposed to purchase 
it at reduced rates at the P-X. 

This spirit of “looking out for number 
one” does violate the medieval tradition of . 
“responsibility” for the welfare of subordi- 
nates. While Army regulations try to pre- 
serve the paternalism of the medieval tradi- 
tion, the American tradition has all but 
thrown it out the window. Rare is the officer 
who will make himself available to enlisted 
men for consultation on personal affairs. 
It is of interest to observe that the German 
Army made this paternalism the very heart 
of good officer-enlisted-men relations, which 
in turn was the keystone of German mili- 
tary morale. The American Army has 
emerged from paternalism, but it has no 
satisfactory substitute. The inspector general 
and the chaplain—who could be substi- 
tutes—have very little influence in the 
American Army. Thus the enlisted man, 
without enforcible right and practically 
without recourse to authority outside his 
commanding officer, is left to the good heart 
or carelessness of his immediate officers or 
to their fear of occasional inspection. 

It is “natural,” under these circum- 
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stances, for enlisted men to have developed 


an informal “underground” for self-protec- . 


tion. This is another manifestation of the 
American tradition of “looking out for 
number one:” This did not exist in the early 
stages of the draft in 1940 and 1941, and 
it never existed under the rigid discipline 
of the training camp. But it developed with 
all sorts of ramifications in the American 
armies overseas. To understand how this 
informal organization could develop in an 
institution so bereft of rights for enlisted 
men as the Army, it is necessary to realize 
that every staff officer has at least one en- 
listed man to do “menial tasks” such as 
accumulating information, typing, and 
keeping files. Frequently an officer will get 
lazy when he finds that there is no pressure 
to keep him at his desk. Then his enlisted 
man will do all the work of the office, leaving 
the officer the sole task of signing his name 
to papers. At any rate, this system permits 
at least one enlisted man to know every 
piece of information there is to know in the 
Army overseas. It also permits most staff 
officers to be subject to the influence of the 
enlisted man who does most of their work. 
While “latrine rumors” circulating in an iso- 
lated company may be largely wrong, the 
very best place in the Army to get informa- 
tion of what the latest and highest decisions 
and plans are is the enlisted mess hall or bar- 
racks of a headquarters company. And the 
best and surest way for an enlisted man to 
get the Army to do something for him is to 
talk personally to the enlisted men who 
“run” the staff sections at headquarters. 
These “underground” channels can more 
than make up for official callousness and 
unconcern. Sometimes the solidarity of en- 
listed men is so strong that an enlisted man 
can get something which his officer cannot 
get even for himself. 

Needless to say, some enlisted men are 
more adept at using underground channels 
than others. Such men are known to other 
enlisted men as “big time operators” 
(BTO’s) or “wheels”. (because they get 
around?). A BTO will make it a special task 
to cultivate a friend in each of the various 
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headquarters staff sections. He will assidu- 
ously do favors for these friends and in re- 
turn expect them to do favors for him. The 
BTO is an enlisted man who, by his own 
efforts and by means of the amorphous 
solidarity of enlisted men, can get most of 
the irregular privileges which most officers 
take by themselves. 

Rules and orders are very badly enforced 
in the American Army. That is largely be- 
cause discipline is regarded as something 
for the enlisted men and not for officers, 
while it is the officers. who must see that the 
rales and orders are carried out. Thus, the 
medieval tradition of no accountability 
for the upper caste and the American tradi- - 
tion of being concerned only for one’s per- 
sonal interests combine to make Army rules 
and orders the weakest influence of the 
three in the running of the daily business 
of the Army. This is not true of combat 
aperations, where orders much more fre- 
quently determine action. 

There are examples too numerous to 
mention of orders’ being repeated over and 
cver again without effect and of repeated 
letters from commanding generals calling 
subordinate commanders’ attention to the 
fact that a certain Army regulation’ is not 
being followed. One such case may be safely 
repeated here because it appeared in the 
press. After repeated orders of the Com- 
manding General of the Mediterranean 
Theater to ship back to the States men who 
had a certain point score, and there still 
remained thousands of men with this point 
score in units throughout the Theater, 
Major General White (G-ı of the Theater) 
expostulated that these men “are being 
held in direct contradiction to specific or- 
ders from the Theater Commander.’ The 
commanding general of the air base at 
Santa Ana, California, designated a “gripe 
day” when enlisted men in his command 
could speak to him personally. Five hun- 
dred and fifty men showed up, and the gen- 
eral conducted a group conference in which 
he learned of some of the violations of his 


1 Stars and Stripes (Mediterranean), October 8, 
1945, P. 8. oe 
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orders. He concluded the: session with the 
following remark: “If you don’t see any 
improvement in the next couple of days 
come back and give me the facts of your 
case and Tl either do something about it or 
wring someone’s neck.” 


Army rules and orders, while they are as 
dated as one would expect the regulations of 
a highly bureaucratic structure te be, never- 
theless exert a modernizing influence on the 
Army. The social structure of the Army is 
gradually changing under theconstant repeti- 
tion of Army regulations. The regulations 
themselves change as public opinion, the 
practices of business, and the findings of 
- social science gradually penetrate to the 
chiefs. But for the fact that they presup- 
pose a rigid caste system, Army regulations 
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today are fairly modern and almost radical 
in the eyes of many Regular Army officers 
who are expected to enforce them. 

This comment on the social organization 
of the American Army in terms of the three 
traditions which determine most of the 
Army’s actions and the relations between 
individuals in it does not touch upon the 
formal organization of such things as units 
and hierarchical channels—which informa- 
tion is available in Army manuals—or such 
trivial aspects of organization as the personal 
relations between individuals thrown to- 
gether without any choice in the matter. The 
aim of this article has been to show how 
these determinants of social organization 
in the Army affect its efficiency. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COMMENT ON CUSTOM IN THE ARMY 


THOMAS H. HALL 


I was in the Army only two days before the 
commanding officer of my induction center 
told a group that all passengers would be 
punished if someone broke a window on the 
train carrying us to a camp. At the training 
camp the company commander said the whole 
company would be denied passes for ten days 
unless the one who broke a toilet bowl con- 
fessed. 

I asked the officer for his authority for such 
punishment, and he said it was an old Army 
custom. I told him it was not wise to follow 
old customs. “It once was a custom in this 
country to burn grandmothers as witches and 
sell human beings like cattle,” I related. He 
replied that customs have the “force of law” in 
the Army. 


2 Ibid., October 11, 1945, p. 3. 


I said that I never had read any such state- 
ment in the Articles of War passed by Congress. 
My superior read from the Soldiers Handbook, 
which says: “Customs have come into existence 
which are recognized as our unwritten law of 
conduct.” 

_ He also quoted from the Officers Guide, page 
343: “Customs which live and endure.... 
tend to take on the force of law, as indeed they 
are—the Common Law.” 

According to Colonel Thomas R. Phillips: 
“Army regulations on discipline remain un- 
changed, in all essential respects, from those of 
1821, and those were copied from the regula- 
tions of the noble and peasant army of royal 
France of 1788” (Infaniry Journal Reader 
[1943], p. 291). 
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INFORMAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE ARMY 


ANONYMOUS 


ABSTRACT 


The informal social organization of the enlisted men actually controls many army activities theoretically 
governed by the formal army organization. The informal social organization arises in the intensive inter- 
action of army life. Customs which may contradict or reinforce formal army regulations are developed in the 
informal group to control many of the details of army life. The officially defined roles of the army leader 
are redefined by his allegiances within the status system of the informal group which he is expected to com- 


mand officially. 


Although in theory a formal, rational, 
social organization governs every phase of 
the army life of enlisted men, in practice 
many army activities are controlled and 
carried on by informal social groups. The in- 
formal social group of enlisted men may sup- 
plement, interpret, or even effectively 
negate the directives of the formal social or- 
ganization. A similar extra-legal develop- 
ment of authority has been noted in indus- 
try, politics, and community organization. 
There is probably a greater contrast be- 
tween the formal and informal organiza- 
tions in the army, however, than in any 
other institution in the United States be- 
cause the formal social organization of the 
army is designed to control completely the 
lives of the individuals involved. . 

The data on which this article is based 
were collected by the author while assigned 
to duty with the army at several air-force 
bases in this country. The author had the 
advantage of serving in the same type of or- 
ganization as a private, noncommissioned 
officer-in-charge, and as a commissioned 
officer. Since most intimate contacts were 
with enlisted men, this article deals with the 
informal social groups of enlisted men alone, 
although similar informal social groupings 
are known to exist among officers. The 
groups described were technical units as- 
signed to bases in this country. They ranged 
in size from eight to fifty men at various 
times and places and were variously organ- 
ized as departments, sections, or detach- 
ments. In every case, however, they con- 
sisted of relatively small groups of techni- 


cians—for example, radiomen, towermen, 
weathermen, mess-hall personnel, and crews - 
of large planes, who had a definite common 
job to do. There was considerable turnover 
in the personnel of each unit as men were 
transferred to other bases or sent overseas. 
Discussion with men from at least twenty- 
five bases not directly observed confirm the 
belief that the units here considered are rep- 
resentative. 

“To provide a necessary background for 
discussing the informal social groups, a brief 
description oi the formal organization is pre- 
sented first. Unlike most formal social or- 
ganizations, the army is designed to control 
both the working and nonworking hours of 
the individual. The group of men who work 
together in the technical unit also are usual- 
ly organized as a formal unit for those as- 
pects of army life not directly connected 
with their military jobs. In the technical 
units observed the minutiae of the daily job 
were prescribed in detailed technical orders, 
manuals and directives, issued by higher 
headquarters and reaching the individual 
through a hierarchy of military euthority. 
In some units these regulations ranged over 
such subjects as specifications for the size of 
the head of the arrow drawn on a map, hours 
of work, proper dress for work cf various 
kinds, size of working shifts, nature of super- 
vision, punctuation in work reports, courte- 
sies to be shown to visiting officers, and 
standards of cleanliness. These orders came 
from a more or less anonymous “higher au- 
thority” and carried the general formal 
sanctions of military law. Í 
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A similar set of formal regulations gov- 
erns the life of the individual when he is not 
on actual work duty. It is this phase of army 
regulation which offers the greatest contrast 
to normal civilian social controls. Aspects of 
daily life considered by civilians to be solely 
within the realm of private discretion are 
regarded as fit subjects for regulation by the 
army. For example, the army has attempted 
to establish formal control over such mat- 
ters as hours of sleep, hours of eating, the se- 
lection of social acquaintances (viz., direc- 
tives forbidding off-duty social relations be- 
tween officers and enlisted personnel), hours 
during which latrines may be used, fre- 
quency of shaving, and the selection of seats 
in army theaters. Formal control over the 
frequency and length of passes and the places 
to be visited on pass was one of the most im- 
portant restrictions on the activity of en- 
listed men. In fact, in the author’s opinion, 
one of the citizen soldier’s most difficult ad- 
justments was to the fact that his off-duty 
hours and so-called “free” time were not 
subject to his own control. Free time and 
passes were among the most important in- 
terests of the informal social organization. 

A hierarchy of officials and functionaries 


exists to effectuate the army’s formal con- > 


trols and regulations. In the actual life of 
the technical units observed these officials 
functioned at five levels: 


a) The more or less anonymous hierarchy of 
higher authority from which ‘the original 
orders came. Contact with these authorities 
was restricted to the occasional visit of an 
inspecting officer. 

b) The commanding officer of the field, acting 
through his adjutant and first sergeant. Con- 
trols on this level did not generally affect 
the men directly but were channeled through 
the commanding officer of the technical 
unit? and the noncommissioned officer in 
charge of the technical unit. 


«The commanding officer of the technical unit 
will be identified as the “C.O.” in all further refer- 
ences. 


2 The noncommissioned officer in charge of the 
technical unit will be identified as the “N.C.0.1.C.,” 
and the subordinate noncommissioned officers as 
“N.C.O.,” in further references. 
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c) The commanding officer of the technical 
unit and occasionally an additional assisting 
officer. ; 

d) The noncommissioned officer in charge of the 
technical unit. 

e) The noncommissioned officer in charge of 
the shifts which worked together and which 
consisted of from two to ten men. 


The N.C.O.LC. is supposed to act as the 
representative of the C.O. in passing on 
orders and directives to the enlisted men and 
in enforcing compliance with these orders. 
The shift chief N.C.O.’s are supposed to act 
in a similar intermediary capacity for the 
N.COLC. 

Special privileges officially accorded to 
noncommissioned officers of the firs: three 
grades} were designed to give these men a 
status distinct from that of the enlisted men 
to whom they gave orders and also served 
as rewards attached to their offices. Thus, if 
married, they either were given separate 
quarters on the post or were allowed to live 
off the post with their wives. In three of the 
bases observed they were required to eat at 
separate tables in the mess hall, and the 
separation of them from other enlisted per- 
sonnel in the mess hall was firmly erforced 
by the commanding officer of the field. They 
were allowed greater pass privileges. A 
subtle, if humorous, distinction was made 
at one post where men of the first three 
grades were excused from standing the 
monthly physical inspection for venereal 
disease. The writer attended many meet- 
ings of first-three-graders at which com- 
manding officers attempted to emphasize the 
distinct status the first-three-graders enjoyed 
and the responsibility which attached to that 
status in enforcing discipline and compliance 
with orders. 

But, as a form of adjustment to the con- 
ditions of life imposed by the formal army - 
organization, an informal voluntary social 
group existed in every unit observed oy the 
author. In each case the informal group in- 
cluded almost every member of the formal 
unit. With the exception of a few men who 


. 3.Includes master sergeants, first sergeants, tech- 
nical sergeants, and staff sergeants. 


g 


lived off the post with their wives, all mem- 
bers of the group lived in the same section of 
‘the barracks, ate together, used the same 
latrine, took physical training and drill to- 
gether, worked together, went to the movies 
together, and shared almost every other as- 
` pect of army life. Personal contacts were so 
frequent that men learned to know each 
other as well in a few days as they might ina 
few years as civilians. There were practical- 
ly no competing or overlapping groups; all 
significant social circles were coincident 
with the small group. 

The vitality of these informal groups was 
evidenced by the fact that they maintained 
their continuity despite a rapid turnover in 
membership. Individual members were 
transferred in and out of the group at fre- 
quent intervals without breaking up the 
group or radically changing its customs. In 
one unit, observed by the author for two 
years, almost the whole membership of the 
unit turned over about once every three 
months. Approximately one hundred differ- 
ent individuals belonged to the group dur- 
ing this time, although the maximum size 
of the unit at any one time was twenty. The 
customs of the group and the status rela- 
tionships underwent changes during the 
two-year period, but there was never a 
sharp break. Only on the few occasions 


when a large number of men were sent out‘ 


from the unit at one time was there a period 
of temporary confusion in the social organi- 
zation. i 

Newcomers to the formal unit were 
quickly integrated irto the informal group. 
Generally within a week after transfer to the 
unit a man was a member of the informal 
group. The frequency and intensity of social 
contact was so great that new men were 
rapidly socialized to life in the informal 
group. > « 

It is not surprising that a group of men 
who lived in such intimate physical contact 
developed a set of common attitudes to- 
ward the conditions of their common life. 
These attitudes were developed in frequent 
evening bull sessions, discussions while at 
work, latrine rumors, mutual observations 
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of gestures and verbal reactions to duties, 


common observations of the attitudes of the. 


noncommissioned officer giving orders, and 
in the hundreds of other ways in which men 
who work and live together communicate 
their basic reactions. Some of the specific 
attitudes observed as held by a group at a 
specific time were: 


I. Any noncommissioned officer who turns an 
enlisted man in for punishment for any but the 
gravest offense is an informer ard an undesir- 
able member of the group. 

2. A man’s pass privileges are sacred. Other 
enlisted men should do everything possible to 
protect and increase them. 

3. Social distinctions between enlisted men 
by rank are undesirable, and men who claim 
these distinctions are legitimate targets for 
abuse. . l 

4. It is not desirable to set too high a stand- 
ard of work performance. (At another time, 
exactly the opposite attitude was held:) 

5. Men who work together should co-operate 


in whatever manner necessary to’ get the job . 


done in the manner easiest for the whole group. 


Rapid development of the attitudes of 
the men toward each other resulted in a 


‘status system in the group not necessarily 


coincident with the officially prescribed 
status system. Certain men habitually took 
the initiative in leading discussions, propos- 
ing activities, and mediating relations be- 
tween the enlisted men and the official hier- 
archy of authority. These leaders were not 
always the highest-ranking noncommis- 
officers. In several cases an 
N.C.O.1.C. who lived off the post or who 


failed to express the attitudes of the group _ 


on basic matters was not the real leader of 
the group. The actual leader was a lower- 
ranking noncommissioned officer with great- 
er status in the informal group. The real 


leader had to be willing to stand up-for the’ 


interests of the group against such higher ‘ 


outside authority as the base first sergeant. 


An example of this occurred when a master ` 


sergeant was transferred into a unit where a 
staff sergeant had been acting as N.C.O.I.C. 
and had been the respected leader in the in- 
formal group for several months. The master 
sergeant replaced the staff sergeant as 
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N.C.O.LC. Failing to observe the local cus- 
toms and to work through the informal 
group, the master sergeant proceeded to ex- 
ercise his privileges and duties according to 
the letter of the formal regulations. The in- 
formal group rejected him as a leader and 
continued to look for leadership to the staff 
sergeant, even on technical problems which 
were officially within the jurisdiction of the 
master sergeant. Considerable tension de- 
veloped between the master sergeant and 
_ the informal group, and the working effi- 
ciency of the unit declined markedly. The 
conflict became 50 acute that the C.O. had 


the master sergeant transferred to another- 


base and reinstated the staff sergeant as 
N.C.O.LC. 

This experience apparently gave the C.O. 
an insight into the importance of having the 
official leader accepted by the informal 
group. After several months another master 
sergeant was transferred into the unit. In 
this case the C.O. permitted the staff ser- 
geant to continue as N.C.O.I.C: for several 
weeks while the master sergeant became ac- 
quainted with the local situation and a mem- 
ber of the informal group. The subsequent 
appointment of the master sergeant as 
N.C.O.LC. was accepted by the group, al- 
though there continued to be some rivalry 
between the old and the new leader. 

Group customs and systematic interper- 
sonal relations hardened quickly and were 
enforced by the group. They were concerned 
‘not only with the areas of activity for which 
no official regulations existed but also with 
the interpretation of the official regulations. 
Who used what tool in doing the job, who 
gave him the tool, how fast the job “should” 
be done, how the finished product or report 
of work was handled—these were subjects 
- governed by group customs. Such customs 
were absolutely essential in one unit where 
men worked on a three-shift twenty-four- 
hour basis, and it was necessary to co- 
operate in doing the job without benefit of 
face-to-face relations. 

Many examples were observed in which 
the standards of the informal group pre- 
vailed in opposition to formal regulations. 


- formal 


Frequently it was not even necessary for the 
informal group to express its resistance to a 
regulation openly. When the 
N.C.O.LC. was also the group leacer, he 
frequently advised the C.O. to modify the 
proposed operation of a regulation so as to 
bring it into accord with local customs. Sev- 
eral C.O.’s who had worked with their units 
for some time were also so sensitive to the 
customs of the informal group as to soften 
in advance the effects of regulations inter- 
fering with established customs. For exam- 
ple, one unit was ordered by higher head- 
quarters to institute a system of daily tech- 
nical classes for all enlisted men. This would 
have necessitated curtailing the established 
system of pass privileges—and, of all cus- 
toms of the informal group, the most sacred 
were those concerning pass privileges. In 
practice, classes were held only twice a week, 
and disciplinary action was never taken 
against men who missed these classes be- 
cause of absence on pass. There was a tacit 
agreement’ to excuse them. Another exam- 
ple occurred when a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel made it necessary for each man to 
work more hours each week. A new official 
work schedule was posted under which the 
additional work hours were gained by mak- 
ing workdays out of customary “off days.” 
This was in accordance with official policy, 
and the new schedule was followed for sever- 
al weeks, despite grumbling and a noticeable 
decline in the quality of the work. During 
this time, however, the men held a buil ses- 
sion about the schedule, and one man drew 
up a new schedule which retained the cus- 
tomary days off and obtained the needed 
extra hours of work by assigning each man 
an occasional double shift as overtime. At 
an official meeting of the unit called for an- 
other purpose, the men complained to the 
C.O. that the new official schedule was un- 
fair in cutting customary pass privileges. 
One man said that if the group were again 
given their “old” pass privileges, “they” 
would see that the work was done. Finally 
the C.O. examined the new schedule drawn 
up by the men and accepted it as a replace- 
ment for the official schedule. In a similar 
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case the official schedule actually remained 
posted for the benefit of visiting Inspectors, 
but the real working schedule was drawn up 
by the men and was kept available at the 
barracks in one man’s footlocker. 

The informal group had many ways to 
express and make effective its dissatisfac- 
tion with official regulations or arrange- 
ments, the most effective of these being con- 
trol of the N.C.O.I.C. As a member of the 
informal group, he was subject to all its 
pressures. Failure to act in accordance with 
the interests of the group might subject 
him to name-calling: “brownnoser,” “eager 
beaver,” “chicken,” “G.I.” Even mild social 
ostracism would bring an offending leader 
“in line.” Failure to be included in the ac- 
tivities and discussions of the group meant 
isolation and loneliness, because the offend- 


ing leader had no other social group to which. 


to turn, The whole basis of his social life and 
status was in this one informal group. The 
offending member of a street-corner gang 
may find refuge in a rival gang. The offend- 
ing machine politician may sell out to the 
rival machine or enter an entirely different 
social world. The member of an army group 
rarely has such an alternative. He belongs 
to the informal social group or he is isolated. 

Thus, membership of the N.C.O.L.C. in 
the informal group limits his ability to per- 
form his official supervisory duties in the 
manner prescribed by official regulations. For 
example, the basic formal sanction which 
the N.C.O.LC. has at his command to en- 
force compliance with orders is the power to 
report the offender to the C.O. In practice, 
however, the N.C.O.LC. rarely turns in a 
man to the C.O. unless the infraction is im- 
portant or impossible to conceal. The 
N.C.O.LC. who turns in a fellow-member 
is felt to be betraying “his own.” One 
N.C.O.1.C. who turned several men in to 
the C.O. was described as a “fellow who 
would turn in his own mother for an extra 
stripe.” This comparison with a family be- 
trayal indicates the intensity of feeling in- 
volved. The N:C.O.LC. involved lived off 
the post and was not really a full-fledged 
member of the informal group. 
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The manner in which the informal group 
modified the official status relationships is 
also well exemplified in the lack of real pow- 
er in the hands of subordinate N.C.O.’s. 
Officially, each shift of workers in the unit 
was under the management of a subordinate 
N.C.O., who, in turn, was responsible to 
the N. C. O.LC. Actually, however, these 
N.C.O.s eXercised very little authority. 
They were on terms of closest intimacy with 
the men on their shifts, and this intimacy 
usually precluded any real observance of 
the official relations of superior-inferior. 
Leadership on the job was worked out in- 
formally and was almost as often in the 
hands of a dominating private as of an 
N.C.O. The informal group pressures which 
influenced the N.C.O.I.C. were even more 
powerful in controlling the subordinate 
N.C.0.’s because even their official work 
relations were entirely within the informal 
group. Furthermore, their relations with 
officers and “higher authority” were medi- 


‘ated through the N.C.O.I.C., to whom they 


stood in much the same relation as other 
members of the informal group. 

In additicn to name-calling and social 
ostracism, the informal group also enforced 
its customs Ly withholding from an offend- 
ing member the means of enjoying certain 
privileges. For example, Charlie G—— often 
took advantage of the privilege of taking an 
extended pass by exchanging duty shifts 
with another man. On several occasions, 
however, Cherlie returned late from his pass, 
thus disrupting the work routine, forcing 
another man to work for him, and shorten- 
ing the pass of the next man to leave. By - 
common consent this matter was not brought ' 
to the attenzion of the C.O. Instead, the 
members of the group punished Charlie by 
refusing to change shifts with him again. 
This was considered a severe punishment 
and just retribution. It involved no formal 
decision by the group. One man said: “Tl 
be damned if PH trade shifts with Charlie 
again. He louses up the-whole pass setup.” 
The others nodded assent, and the matter 
was settled. The informal decision of the 
group was later taken into consideration by 
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the N.C.O.1.C. in making up an official work 


. schedule. 


The activities of the informal-group were 
by no means confined to resisting or modify- 


ing the unpopular aspects of the formal © 


army organization. On the contrary, a very 
large part of the customs of the informal 
group supplemented or implemented the off- 
cial regulations and relationships, most of 
which had to be worked out in terms of local 
conditions. During-one period of several 
months the membeiship of the unit was 
stable and unusual esprit de corps developed. 
Under the leadership of the N.C.O.I.C. the 
group took considerable pride in proper 


‘performance of duties. Men who showed 


skill and initiative on the job were held in 
esteem in the informal group. An efficient 
division of labor was worked out for the 
various jobs. The importance of this infor- 
mal work organization became evident when 


several key men were transferred from the’ 
‚unit. The formal regulations and status sys- 


tem did not change, but the informal system 
of putting them into effect appeared to 
break down. In fact, certain men did not 
seem to know their jobs because the infor- 
mal division of labor had broken up. There 
was confusion as to who was to give and 
who was to take orders, although theoreti- 
cally this question was settled in terms of 
rank. There was a kind of organizational 
vacuum for a time, during which routine 
jobs were done slowly or poorly. Gradually 


` the work improved as the informal groups 


were reorganized and it became clearer 
what the working relationships were to be 


‘and whose decisions were to be accepted. 


During this period of organizational break- 
down there was no loss in the number of 
technically trained personnel. New men, 
technically trained with experience at other 
bases, had replaced the transferred key men; 
but the new men could not automatically 
become key men in the informal working 
order. Indeed, in several cases “old” men 
who had occupied subordinate positions 
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moved up to positions of actual leadership, 
although there was no change in the official 
hierarchy. 

Although the limited observations of the 
writer do not permit any specific generali- 
zations, they do indicate the functional im- 
portance of the informal group in the Ameri- 
can army. As in the case of most other social- 
organizations, it appears necessary to go be- 
hind formal social structure into the realm 
of the emotional and interpersonal relations 
of the informal primary groups, to see how 
the army really works. In this connection it 
is particularly important to go behind the 
officially defined role of the army leader to 
discover how that role is redefined by his al- 
legiances and attachments within the very 
groups he is expected to command. This 
duality of roles observed in the formal or- 
ganization of the army is apparent, also, in 
the current controversy concerning the sta- 
tus of the factory foreman. In a rational 
diagrammatic outline of worker-manage- 
ment relations the foreman may be a part 
of management, but specific investigation is 
needed in each situation to discover the de- 
gree to which theiinformal social relations of 
the foreman limit his ability to act in the in- 
terests of management. 

For purposes of generalization, it would 
be most valuable if other sociologists in the 
servicé would report on the role of informal 
organizations in other types of army units. 


- Particular interest would be attached to re- 


ports on the informal organization of com- 
bat units of relatively stable membership. 
In such units, presumably, the informal 
group would reach a maximum of develop- 
ment and be most active in counteracting 
or modifying and supplementing formal reg- 
ulations and organization. If generalizations 
could be developed concerning the functions 
of informal groups under various conditions 
of army life, the sociologist would be in a po- 
sition to understand many of the prcblems 
which will arise under possible peacetime 
universal military training. 
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ABSTRACT 


When men are inducted into the armed forces, they must make adjustments to the structure of activities ` 
and relationships of basic training. These are discussed in terms of the Army (1) as a hierarchy of command, - 
(2) asa rigidly stratified society, (3) asa self-contained social world, and (4) as either socializing or isolating 


its members. 


Situations in the Army vary from pure 
civilian routines at one extreme to actual 
combat at the other. Enfolding these differ- 
ences, however, is an atmosphere which 
affects almost every soldier at one time or 
another. It is the situation of a combat sol- 
dier out of combat: in training, replacement 
depots, staging areas, rear areas, etc. It is 
what is meant when a clerk is told to be a 
good soldier. There is a community of ex- 
perience which is inherent in the uniform 
structure of Army society: the procedures, 
rules, attitudes, and sanctions. It is testified 
to by the fact that all soldiers have a com- 
mon language, one that is frequently mis- 


understood by civilians. This community 


is derived largely from a common basic 
training wherein the rules dre first laid down. 

Basic training for most troops is essen- 
tially infantry training: marches, marks- 
manship, field fortifications, military cour- 
tesy, and customs of the service. To service 
troops assigned to base sections this training 
may seem ludicrous. Assignments are hardly 
to be known in advance, however; and the 
fact that ordnance and quartermaster 
troops have been under fire seems to justify 
this minimum protective. training. 

Furthermore, it is in basic training that 
the whole fabric of Army life—the concrete 
social situation into which the soldier is in- 
troduced—is first revealed. This will be de- 
scribed in terms of four characteristics: 
that the army is a command society, is rigid- 
ly stratified, is self-contained, and can be 
atomized. f 

In a society organized in a hierarchy of 
command, power is sublet. This is the cause 
of many indignities and abuses; for a corpo- 


ral can be more of a tyrant than an officer 
and very often the necessary controls by 
higher commands are not exercised in these 
cases. Ideally, military channels make for 
the most personalized control possible, as 
each commander knows tke men directly 
under him and is responsible for everything 
within his command. Thus, execution of 
orders and policy proceeds, through each 
echelon in the chain of command, insuring 
personal control at each step and final ac- 
tion only by the commander immediately 
responsible. A regimental commander 
avoids giving orders to a company comman- 
der, as this would undermine the position of 
the battalion commander. The converse 
principle is that one does not go over the 
head of his superior without first securing 
the latter’s permission, (This is not: neces- 
sarily followed in cases of extreme hardship 
or personal contact.) To the individual sol- 
dier, higher headquarters appears as an im- 
personal web, particularly in a huge army. 
An individual, initiating action by himself, 
is up against the prospect of going through 
channels, which requires concurrence at each 
step.‘ Very often military requirements do 
not permit individual exceptions to be made. 
When a soldier applies for a transfer, for ex- 
ample, many factors have to be controlled 
beyond his reach that can frustrate his ef- 
forts. Many men never went to officers’ 
school because, during the processing of pa- 
pers, the quota had been cut or their outfit . 
had been alerted for overseas duty. 

In a chain of command, information 
drifts down slowly—and often hazardously. 
This is because of the withholding power of 
a commander, often sheer negligence to cir- 
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culate such information, judgment by the 


commander of its irrelevance within the 
command, or military security. One of the 
best services which Yank provides is a week- 
ly summary of current War Department di- 
rectives. This is many times the first way a 
soldier learns of a policy, when the very cir- 
cular from which this information was de- 
rived is lying in the orderly room. Note that 
Yank is out of the chain of command. Lack 
of correct official information is a great 
source of frustration, especially when one 
learns of the directive after it is too late. 
Also it is a setting for the unbounded spread 
of rumor, which is ever present in the Army. 
Furthermore, many seemingly ridiculous 
rules could be made intelligible by pointing 
out the intent of the directive as explained 
therein. What finally remains of an order at 
the lowest echelon is often nothing more 
than a direct command, without apparent 
reason. 

This establishes the peculiar role of the 
clerk—the man in headquarters. He is the 
one in the know. (It is ludicrous to see that 


_what is prized as such restricted information 


at company levels is common knowledge at 
higher headquarters.) In civilian industry 
clerical workers have an iota more of pres- 
tige in the factory hierarchy than the work- 
ers in the plant. But it matters little when 
the factory worker makes a higher wage 
than the typist. On the other hand, head- 
quarters personnel have a much higher per- 
centage of rank. Furthermore, commanding 


‘officers will go to all ends to keep from los- 


ing their clerks. It was found necessary in 
Europe to send General Lear on a special 


’ expedition to clear out the base sections of 


men fit for combat. 

The second characteristic of a command 
society is that procedures are uniform and 
ordered. They are easily learned. Even pol- 
icy is directed from higher headquarters. 
This makes for an odd relationship between 
an administrative officer and his enlisted 
men, in which the latter are able to do‘ most 
of the former’s work save signing his name. 
This is not true on lower levels only. The 
relationship between a colonel and a ser- 
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geant in his confidence is no different than 
that between a company commander and 
his first sergeant. 

Conformity often means doing nc more 
than you are told. That’s playing it safe; 
for self-assumed responsibility may conflict 
with established prerogative. This produces, 
a tendency to shift responsibility. Doing ex- 
actly what is ordered—when it is known to 
be wrong—can be very. frustrating, espe- 
cially when the individual aware of the error 
will have to undo it eventually himself. The 
hardest orders to obey are those that re- 
quire civilian duties to be performed the 
Army way. The Army has its own peculiar 
way of washing windows. 

It is during basic training that conform- 
ity is carried to its extreme. This is partly 
the intent of basic training, partly the acci- 
dents of handling a group of recruits. Men 
have fallen out for a formation in one uni- 
form to go back and change it two and three 
times until the commander makes up his 
mind. As a whole, basic-training programs 
adhere strictly to the Army’s set of field 
manuals, which are revised as experience 
proves necessary. Occasionally, however, 
they lag behind it. Combat veterans who had 
been returned to instruct trainees com- 
plained that they were unable to teach their 
battlefield knowledge if it conficted with 
the field manual. Furthermore, the manual 
is made artificial by the splitting of opera- 
tions into numbered steps for instructional 
purposes. This emphasis on uniformity of 
method tends to become exaggerated, and 
“by the numbers” is a stock joke. It was 
found necessary to revise the bayonet man- 
ual when, in the North African campaign, 
men were observed bayoneting “by the 
numbers,” to their own disadvantage. 

The carry-over of much peacetime Army 
tradition in a basic-training program does 
much to generate conformity, for that was 
its intent. The snap and polish of close-order 
drill, formal guard mounts, personal inspec- 
tions, and other ceremonies depend for their 
success on precise unison. Close-order drill 
was functional when whole armies or bat- 
talions were led by the command of one 
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man and when units moved into combat 
“dressed to the right.” Infantry combat to- 
day consists of much squad and patrol ac- 
tivity, which requires individual initiative 
that is the antithesis of close-order drill. It 
is useless as a, preparation for combat which 
can be acquired only in actual squad or pla- 
toon practice. Yet the Army ‘holds onto it 
under the idea that it strengthens discipline. 
It is very deadening and was responsible for 
large-scale desertions and AWOL’s after 
the last armistice. Garrison training em- 
phasizes visible surfaces. One can occasion- 
ally get away with a dirty rifle at an inspec- 
tion if his manual of arms is highly precise. 
The inspector is too easily impressed. 

Another result of the use of the field man- 
ual is the uniformity of teaching practices 
and the ease with which teachers are made. 
It is not unusual for a student to succeed a 
teacher and know no less of the subject mat- 
ter than the latter, since they are both lim- 
ited to the same source. 

Military society is rigidly stratified into 
two closed hierarchies. The officer~enlisted- 
man relationship often causes status dilem- 
mas: when a line officer has an enlisted man 
of civilian acquaintance under him; when 
an officer and enlisted man meet on social 
terms (I know of one case where two former 


buddies walked around an Army camp for’ 


three hours, as there was no place on the 
post where they could go together); when 
an officer is responsible for enlisted men 


twice his age; when an employee and em- ` 


ployer or student and teacher meet as offi- 
cer and enlisted man, respectively; and, 
lastly, when an officer replaces an enlisted 
man in an identical assignment, especially 
if the enlisted man has to break in the offi- 
cer. , 
American enlisted men have never ac- 
cepted the officer as a superior being and 
tend to regard some of the normal exercises 
of his rank as undemocratic (complete re- 
lief from fatigue details, for example). This 
is largely to be expected, in a democratic 
society where there is no avowed aristocracy. 
Ina feudal society high civilian status would 
automatically convert to an officer rank, as 
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is still much the case in the British Empire.. 
Many American officers are flatly regarded 
as parvenus by better-mannered enlisted 
men. 

But real indignities do occur. If privilege 
is not correlated with sincere responsibility, 
it disgusts. Certain company commanders 
have little interest in the welfare of their 
men, and they are despised. Also the system 
of sanctions in the Army wherein the pun- 
ishment must not degrade the rank is a sore 
spot of contention. For identical infractions 
of the same rule, the higher rank will ac- 
tually suffer less—and less proportionately. 
Officers are rather lenient with one another 
on courts-martial. A noncommissioned offi- 
cer will usually be reduced to the grade of 
private for inefficiency, whereas an officer 
will merely be transferred—gotten rid of. 

The Army makes an officer responsible 
for many things which he is incapable of 
judging. It is based less on reality than on the 


_ sacred institution of rank. A mess officer, 


knowing nothing about cooking, has to in- 
spect mess halls. Thus surface observations 
are played up rather than the quality of the 
food. A man, once commissioned, acquires 
new “abilities.” 

Both in civilian life and in the Army there 
is such a thing as administrative skill, based 
on an understanding of the principles of or- 
ganization and production, delegation of 
problems in a hierarchy of authority, and 
co-ordinated staff information which enables 
the executive reasonably to determine pol- 
icy. Shifts of key men are common among 
government and business agencies that are 
related. Furthermore, similar principles of 
capital and credit formation in large-scale 
financing overshadow the technical aspects 
of different businesses. But the ability to 
handle new problems decreases from the top 
downward, as they become more technical. 

This principle is certainly an ideal in the 
Army. But it is not uncommon to see a bat- 
tlefield officer transferred for various rea- 
sons to administrative assignments for 
which he is unfitted but which he is expected 
to fulfil by virtue of the fact that he is an 
officer. Combat fliers who after fifty mis- 
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sions were placed in administrative duties 

were, as a rule, less qualified than their en- 

- listed assistants to do anything more than 
sign prepared papers. 

This aura which surrounds rank as such 
often places responsibility upon men who 
are less qualified than their subordinates. 
It is as true of enlisted ranks as it is of offi- 
cers’. Although the rank may have been ac- 

. quired in one branch of service, it is good 
for at least a first play in another, until in- 
efficiency becomes too obvious. Thereupon 
the officer will be transferred to another as- 
signment, and the same situation will re- 
commence. 

- The third characteristic of the Army is 
that it is a self-contained society which must 
maintain its own housekeeping functions, 
take precautions for health and safety. This 
requires the diversion of efforts into neces- 
sary—but seemingly trivial—activities. To 
a former professional who is an enlisted 
“man, policing the area, cleaning latrines, 
kitchen police, and care of the barracks 
seem at first an imposition. On the other 
hand, an officer or noncommissioned officer 
is not only in charge of an operation but also 
in charge of his men. This requires keeping 
the company’s moneys, maintaining disci- 
pline, giving fatherly advice, keeping rec- 
ords, censoring mail, and a myriad of other 
duties that are the cause of amazing shifts in 
personality and that impose new roles upon 
the urbanized individual. 

Living in the Army, one has to make the 
adjustment which enables him to accept 
Army standards and rules—without judg- 

‘ment as to how alien they were formerly. 

When a soldier begins to use the Army vo- 
cabulary and slang without deliberate choice 
and when a situation automatically evokes 
the correct attitudes, he has unwittingly 
acquired the rules and regulations whether 
he likes them or not. 

To almost all enlisted men, military life 


is, in greater or less degree, an atomizing” 


experience. Not only does entrance into the 
armed forces mean the lapse of civilian oc- 
cupations and avocations, it also involves 
the increasing decline of the social controls 
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of the family and of the neighborhood. To 
the great majority of servicemen, their day- 
to-day routine of basic training has no mean- 
ing in relation to future goals after the war. 
For the most part they are living in the 
present and for the present. In several sig- 
nificant ways the attitudes and behavior 
of the men during and after basic training 
express this predominant feeling of the pri- 
macy of the present and the recession of the 
past and the future except at times of rev- 
erie and the writing and the receiving of 
letters. 

The essential fact about induction, re- 
ception-center, and basic-training experi- 
ence is the knifing-off of past experience. 
Nothing in one’s past seems relevant un- 
less, possibly, a capacity for adaptation and 
the ability to assume a new role. Those who 
are unable to do so readily fall into the psy- 
choneurotic category and may get medical 
discharges. Two such men in my company 
were characterized by an inability to focus 
on the task assigned them, inability to re- 
port at the assigned place on time, sleeping 
through reveille, missing formations, fanta- 
sies, and an imaginative reconstruction of 
their pasts in which the importance and pres- 
tige of their civilian roles were emphasized 
and exaggerated. Psychoneurotic cases, of 
course, are not the rule. Nonetheless, the 
sense of being thrust into a completely 
alien role and some feeling of personal deg- 
radation is common to a large number of 
recruits, 

The complete severance of accustomed 
social relations finds compensation in part 
in the acquiring of “buddies.” Frequently 
the choice of a “buddy” was fortuitous, 
growing out of arbitrary barracks or hut- 
ment assignment. In many cases a very 
strong bond developed between buddies. 
Covering up for, defense of, and devotion to 
one’s buddy was expected. Sentiments that 
would be considered maudlin under other 
circumstances were, sometimes expressed. 
For example, a Pic, who was on the list to 
make Corporal, stated: ‘If Joe [his buddy] 
don’t make Corporal, I won’t take it. They 
can take their Goddam $12 and..... 22 
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In the early stages of an Army career, 
particularly in basic training, similarity of 
background and interests seemed unneces- 
sary for forming a buddy relationship. Ap- 
parently, the unfamiliar situation and the 
need felt for someone to share the discom- 
forts and perplexities of the new life were 
sufficient basis for the buddy relationship. 
In later months these intimate relationships 
were more often based upon identity of 
past, i.e., civilian interests and occupation. 
In my company, four men who always 
bunked together were attracted to each 
other by similarity of political convictions. 

In spite of the intimacy of Army life, an 
individual can be very isolated—more so 
than in civilian life, as mobility, which per- 
mits wide selection of associates, is sharply 
reduced. If the soldier does not find an in- 
group with which to share his complaints 
at least, he may become psychoneurotic. To 
avoid this, soldiers acquire some very queer 
friendships, which would have a dubious 
future in a civilian background. It is rare 
to see a soldier or sailor alone, whereas most 
psychoneurotic'servicemen have few or no 
friends. To a hypersensitive individual, 
basic training can be a horror, as he will in- 
vite vulgar treatment by a certain type of 
officer and noncommissioned officer. 

The impersonality of the military method 
of handling great numbers also makes for 
anonymity. This impersonality, as evi- 
denced in serial numbers, squad and pla- 
toon numbers, queueing up by alphabet, 


numbers designating main civilian occupa- . 


tion. and main occupational specialty, tent 
numbers, and laundry numbers, is soon ac- 
cepted by the G.I. He learns, somehow, that 
his new role will be easier if the anonym- 
ity of numbers is preserved—if, to be spe- 
cific, his officers and the orderly room never 
identify his name or number with face and 
personality. 

While lack of objectives and other incen- 
tives discouraged initiative and creative 
effort among men in the Army, another-con- 
dition contributing to the same effect was 
the security, however minimal, offered by 
the services to their men and dependents. 
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Since, on the one hand, effort went largely 
unrewarded and, conversely, slothful dispo- 
sition of duty did not jeopardize the soldier’s. 
rating and his monthly stipend, the tendency 
was to “soldier” on the job, to get away 
with as little work as possible. Over any pe- 
ried of time the dull, do-nothing routine 
stimulated escape reactions, which, in de- 
creasing order of frequency, were movies, 
gambling, liquor, and brothels. 

The complete exhaustion of the monthly 
paycheck within a few days was compara- 
tively common. A soldier could squander his 
cash with equanimity, knowing that next 
month would see him “flush” again; while, 
in the meantime, there was always the as- 
surance of food and shelter. In the Army, 
money came to have a new and more direct 
meaning for many soldiers. Time had only a 
present phase. Money had only its immedi- 
ate goods and services value. It was used or 
loaned or gambled with considerable aban- 
don. The future could and would take care 
of itself. 

These different evidences of the atomiz- 
ing effects of military experience upon the 
individual should not blind the observer to 
the forces at work in the creating of a uni- 
fied combat group out of the initial aggre- 
gate of heterogeneous individuals with 
widely different civilian backgrounds and 
experiences. In this transformation many 
factors are at work, one of the most impor- 
tant of which is companionship. No amount 
of orientation courses can supplant the ne- 
cessity for comradeship. The morale of the 
whole unit is dependent upon firm in-group 
bonds in terms of which the group can exe- 
cute its mission with gratification. When 
something internal to the situation chokes 
or defies this solidarity, the prospect for high 
morale is weak. This is too often the case in 
the Army. Poor leadership which is directed 
at privilege instead of responsibility, selfish- 
ness, intolerable regulations, and a disre- 
gard of the common amenities will divide an 
outfit. In this case it is impossible to cement 
it by words. 
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ABSTRACT 


The infantry is the most strenuoyps, least envied, branch of the services. Yet the infantrymen's morale 
and pride is exceedingly high. The rigors and real dangers of their unusually severe basic training lead to a 
conception of themselves as soldiers who can endure what other soldiers cannot. 


It is, in a sense, ironical that some of the 
finest fighting men in the war came from 
the United States—in a citizen-army of 
- men who hate war. Postwar developments 

indicate that the morale of the nation was 
based upon the practical necessity of de- 
fending itself against an attack, with the 
feeling that war was undesirable and must 
be finished as soon as possible. Everyone 
wanted to go home. Yet, American soldiers, 
drafted unwillingly, have proved to be 
superb in fighting ability and have been 
more than a match even for professionals of 
other nations. 

In a war full of sacrifices, there is general 
agreement that the most challenging and 
undesirable task has been that of the in- 
fantryman—the “dogface.” The infantry- 
man, particularly the rifleman, is a fighting 
man, whose prime function is to “close on 
the enemy and destroy him.” Reports from 
all battlefronts of the feats of the American 
rifleman in the heat of battle bear testimony 
to the self-sacrifice and earnestness with 

© which he has taken his task. 

Many have gone into the infantry un- 
willingly, partly because it is known to be 
difficult and partly because of the general 
tendency among civilians to look upon the 
infantry as the reservoir for those not quali- 
fied for anything else. Once they have tasted 
infantry life, however, many change their 
opinion. Many who have seen action in the 
front lines as infantrymen say that any- 
thing else is better. Even those in training 
advise their friends to go to some other 
branch. Despite all this, however, they be- 
come proud, not so much of the fact that 
they are “good soldiers,” but of the fact that 


they are “infantrymen.” They are proud to 
have been able to do what they did; proud 
to have been able to “take it”; proud that 
they are “men.” They feel convinced that, 
even if civilians do not appreciate their ef- 
forts, all other “G.I.’s” will. They wear 
with pride the blue braid on their overseas 


cap and their crossed rifle insignia cn their 


lapels. 

A group of men who were trained as 
infantfy replacements were stranded at 
Fort Meade after V-E Day and were offered 
an opportunity to transfer into an easier 
job in the army service forces. Many flatly 
refused to go. Others who wanted to go did 
not dare say so. They said they were not 
interested in “replacing WAC’s for active 


duty.” There is a tendency among riflemen: 


to look with disdain upon those in other 
branches of the service—particularly non- 
combat, rear-echelon men. While recogniz- 
ing the importance of their work and realiz- 
ing with envy the relatively easy life that 
they lead, they look upon noncombat men 


. as “male WAC’s” and “chair-borne troops.” 


Air-corps men are singled out as “sloppy.” 
The infantryman comes to look upon him- 
self as the most versatile, capable soldier in 
the service. 

This raises the question: What is so good 
about the infantry, which is generally 
agreed to be the least desirable branch of 
the service? Many feel that there is less 
“chicken” than in other units, that petty 
things are not stressed quite so much." In 


1 “Chicken,” a much-used term in the army, 
refers to the emphasis on petty regulations, such as 
polishing shoes, keeping the area clean, and saluting. 
Since soldiers on the field regard as useless and petty 
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contrast to garrison life, the relationship 
between the men is frank and less strained 
by conventions. There is less “back-stab- 
bing” and “brown-nosing” for promotions. 
Men say what they feel and do what they 
please. It is understood that they may pay 
with their lives for stupid errors. The rifle- 
men expect one another to ignore petty 
things and petty regulations and to “take 
life easy”—except when they are in the 
front lines fighting. Men are expected to be 
“good Joes,” to be anonymous and avoid 
attention—except in dangerous and chal- 


lenging situations, where they are expected 


to give all they have. However, this, in it- 
self, is not sufficient to explain the exalted 
self-conception of the infantryman. The 
explanation may be found in the character 
of his training. 

While those drafted early in the war were 
given opportunities to develop their civilian 
interests, as far as possible, within the army 
table of organization, those who were in- 
ducted after the summer of 1944 did not 
have much choice. The invasion of Africa, 
the landings in Normandy, the Battle of the 
Belgian Bulge, as well as the fighting in the 
South Pacific, led to heavy casualties among 
combat men. Infantrymen were needed bad- 
ly. While most inductees tried to get out, 
only a few succeeded. At first many were 
disgusted, but they had no alternative but 
to make the best of it. 

At the beginning of the war, the United 
States Army, like that of most countries, 
activated new divisions whenever there 
were enough trained men, and then trained 
and used the men as a unit. However, during 
the war, it was decided to train, as individ- 
ual replacements, men who could do any job 
in the infantry. and who could be sent to re- 
place casualties in any division. The indi- 
vidual replacements were trained (generally 
from thirteen to seventeen weeks) in the 
Infantry Replacement Training Command 


anything without some foreseeable aim defined as 
important, any order which is given for the sake of 
military regulation rather than for the performance 
of some particular purpose is labeled .as “'chicken.” 
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(LR.T.C.) camps throughout the nation. It 
is in basic training that the raw recruit is 
turned into a soldier and develops pride in 
his branch of service. 

I.R.T.C. graduates lack only battlefield 
experience. When they arrive on the field, 
they can be assigned to a rifle squad (as a 
scout, riflemen, grenadier, or automatic- 
rifleman), machine-gun squad (as a gunner 
or ammunition-bearer), bazooka team, mor- 


-tar squad (as a gunner, ammunition-bearer 


or observer). Each man knows how to take 
care of himself, with or without weapons. 
There are innumerable situations in basic 
training in which the men come to look upon 
themselves with pride. In fact, after the 
first six weeks—Branch Immateriel Train- 
ing—most men are convinced that the in- 
fantry is the “toughest outfit” in the army. 
Indoctrination in the orientation meetings 
is important. The men are told that they 
will be the “most versatile men in the 
Army,” and the strenuous and varied train- 
ing schedule is enough to convince anyone 
that this will be true. For six weeks the men 
work for six days a week, and in some weeks 
for two or three nights besides.” The men 
are told that they must learn to be self- 
sufficient, that, if necessary, they must learn _ 
to live off nature. They are told, much to 
their surprise, that they must always use 
their heads and not necessarily follow stupid 
orders when the situation requires some 
other course of action. They are told that 
the primary mission of the infantry is “to 
close on the enemy.” “Without the infantry, 
wars cannot be won. All the air corps and 
the artillery do is to set the stage for the ` 
foot soldiers.” In classes on military cour- 
tesy, the trainees are told: “You’re an 
infantryman; act like one. Don’t be sloppy. 
like them air-corps guys.” Night problems, 
mines, explosives, booby traps, maps, rifle © 
marksmanship, compass courses, and other 
items on the strenuous routine introduce 
the men to simulated combat conditions; 


2The training schedule differs from camp to 
camp. Some camps, with longer training cycles, 
give the men Saturday afternoons off, 
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and the physical strain is enough to con- 


„vince the men that any person who can 
master it all is indeed worthy of respect. 
After the first six weeks comes the period 
of specialized training. Riflemen learn scout- 
ing and patrolling; cover and movement; 
hasty fortifications (foxholes and gun em- 
placements); squad and platoon tactics; 
bayonet fighting; close combat, and dirty 
`, fighting—with or without weapons; and the 
use of the Browning automatic rifle, the 30- 
caliber air-cooled machine gun, and the 60- 
mm. mortar.’ They not only learn to fire the 
weapons and how to use them tactically but 
also learn the nomenclature of the parts, as 
well as how to disassemble them and put 
them together in the dark. The rifleman is 
indeed a trained specialist. Finally, bivouac 
—with the much-discussed infiltration 
course’—climaxes the training and affords 
the men two weeks in the field to put into 
practice all the things that they have learned. 


The training is strenuous, and some are un- . 


able to complete the course; others barely 
pass. Those who do graduate feel that they 
have passed the supreme test of their lives 
and are proud that they have done what 
others could not do. 

If one values his life, he cannot “gold 
brick,” even if an opportunity is afforded 
him. One error on the battlefield can mean 
death. For example, early in basic training, 
men are required to enter a gas chamber 


filled with chlorine gas without gas masks’ 


-and to put them on after they are inside. It 
would be easier and more comfortable were 
one to “cheat” and unbutton the flaps on 
the gas-mask-holder so that he could take 
out the mask faster. However, this is rarely 
done, for it is assumed that on the battlefield 


3In some I.R.T.C. camps the 30 caliber water- 
cooled machine gun and 88-mm. mortar are also 
taught. 


4 In the infiltration course the men are required 
to crawl through an area full of dynamite and 
barbed wires while live rounds fly over their heads. 
Because of the movies, many have a tendency to 
regard this as the greatest test; but most trainees 
feel that it is not too difficult because by the time 
they have gone through it they are accustomed to 
explosions and live rounds near their heäds. 
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a man is more likely to have his flap on 
securely. Training is taken seriously, be- 
cause one never knows when his life may de- 
pend upon his knowledge. There is a com- 
mon understanding that the training is “for 
our own good”; therefore, most men try 
their best.5 “Gold bricks” are at once resent- 
ed and pitied: “Wait ’til he gets over there; 
he’ll be sorry!” 

Furthermore, in the army, a man is con- 
stantly evaluated by his fellows as ae per- 
forms his various tasks. The values are 
“toughness” and one’s ability to “take it.” 
Paratroopers and rangers are most highly . 
regarded because they are considered “rug- 
ged.” There is much sympathy and mutual 
understanding, for each man, from his own 
experience, knows how hard, it is for the 
others. Therefore, it becomes a matter of 
personal pride to perform well the things 
which are defined as important. Some of the 
work in basic training requires the supreme 
effort on the part of many men. For ex- 
ample, the 4-mile cross-country run with 
full battle equipment and the 2c- or 3o-mile 
hike with full field pack are dreaded by ` 
trainees. Men who can “take it” in these 
ordeals are most respected, as are the 
marksmen and those who can carry heavy 
loads without faltering. 

In basic training a rifleman gains self- 
confidence. The raw recruit who first enters 
an I.R.T.C. camp wonders how, after only 
15 weeks of training, he can engage an 
enemy who has trained for years. Ey the 
time he leaves, he has the feeling that he has 
accomplished something, that if he could go 


‘through “basic” he could do other things 


that are worse. 
One factor reinforcing this conception is 
the esprit de corps that develops during the 


s Needless to say, this attitude disappears as 
soon as the men finish training. 


6 Some camps have a 20-mile course; others have 
a longer’ one. After about five or six months in the. 
infantry a hike of this length would not tire the 
men too much—in fact, they are ready to fight at 
the end of the march. However, after only tairteen 
or fourteen weeks of training it is rather difficult. 
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training. The men have a feeling of com- 
radeship, of belonging together. Through- 
out the weeks of rigorous training, they 
share hardships, dangerous tasks, rewards, 
and “gripes.” They are together constantly. 
They are all treated alike. There is no 
privacy. In one another’s presence, they 
come to feel at ease, and personal reserve 
breaks down. They develop a sense of be- 
longing together in a common undertaking. 
By sharing experience, they have a feeling 
of closeness and begin to feel that they form 
a select group. They can do things others 
cannot do. This esprit de corps reinforces 
their new conception of themselves because 
the rifleman gets collective support from the 
sense of belonging with others. 

Finally, in basic training—the recruit’s 
first experience in the army— many find life 
more ordered than they had found it before. 
Each soldier has a definite status. Aside 
from the formally prescribed rules and regu- 
lations, which are at first enforced by the 
officers and noncommissioned officers and 
later sustained by the expectations of the 
men themselves, there develops a set of com- 
mon understandings, defining the relative 
importance of various duties, the relation- 
ships with those of higher rank, and the 
character of duties that can be shirked and 
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those that cannot. From reveille to .bed- 
check the soldier knows what is expected of 
him. Despite “gripes” and desires to leave 
the service, the soldier finds, in the army, 
comradeship, a feeling of belonging, and an 
ordered life such as many have seldom 
experienced before. 

Citizen soldiers forced into the infantry 
against their will soon come to develop 
great pride in being in the “Queen of the 
Armies” and come to look upon the rear-, 
echelon troops as effeminate. This feeling 
develops early in their army career, during 
basic training, where the strenuous training 
convinces them that they are the “tough- 
est,” most versatile, and most valuable men 
in the army. It is out of the agonies.of train- _ 
ing that they develop pride in having done 
what they believe many of their former 
friends could not have done and which they ` 
themselves never thought they could do. It 
is in the comradeship in the training unit 


-that their esprit de corps developed and re- 


inforced this conception. One wonders why 
American soldiers have made such excellent 
combat troops. Perhaps the character of 
their self-conception and of their mutual 
expectations provides a clue to an under- 
standing of their courage in the field of 
battle. 


LIFE ABOARD AN ARMED-GUARD SHIP 
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In port an armed-guard ship, divorced of its primary function, becomes unorganized and tencs to lose 
its shipshape character; a “scattering-ashore” process begins. The ship, devoid of men and with social 
interaction reduced to a minimum thereby, disintegrates asa social unit. Under way, with routine duties 
and collective expectations re-established, the ship assumes a social identity through the Cevelopment of 
group solidarity and integration. A landlubber, thrust into this situation, becomes a sailor in a context of 
shipboard discourse, rough weather and the development of sea legs, informal initiatory ritual, standing 
watches, general quarters, and the imminence of enemy attack. 


The naval armed-guard ships are unique 
‘among the ships manned wholly or in part 
by naval personnel. They are, in fact, not 
naval vessels at all but, rather, merchant 
ships—lumbering Liberties, Victory ships, 
former luxury liners, tankers, World War I 
Hog Islanders, fast ships, slow ships, new 
ships, old ships—on which’ guns have been 
mounted for protection against enemy air 
and submarine attacks. To differentiate 
them further from regular navy ships, the 
crews were composed of two separate groups 
of men—one civilian and one naval—per- 
‘forming different functions, subject to dif- 
ferent systems of discipline, receiving dif- 
ferent scales of pay, and motivated by 
different occupational considerations. 
Furthermore, officers and men of the 
naval armed-guard crew (which manned the 
guns and communications equipment) were 
exclusively naval reservists, whose formal 
training and indoctrination in things nauti- 
cal and naval consisted of approximately 
two to four months of relatively intensive 
instruction and drill at naval training sta- 
tions throughout the country. This com- 
plete absence of regular navy men, particu- 
larly of Annapolis-trained officers, had an 
important bearing on the degree of formality 
observed by the armed guard at sea and 
added significance to the armed-guarders’ 
characterization of themselves as attached 
to “the detached branch of the navy.” 
These differences make it apparent, 
therefore, that experiences among the navy 
crew aboard an armed-guard ship are not 
necessarily those of men aboard a regular 


navy ship. Nor, for that matter, are they 
consistent from one armed-guard ship to 
another. Areas of operation, the degree of 
U-boat and enemy air activity, ports of 
destination, the type of ship, the personali- 
ties and attitudes of the officers—these and 
many other variables mitigate against 
broad generalizations based on experiences 
on one or two ships. 

This paper will be limited to two phases 
of life at sea: (1) social solidarity, and (2) 
factors contributing to the transformation 
of an individual from civilian to sailor. The 
data consist of observations made aboard 
two different armed-guard ships on which 
the writer served as communications oficer 
during 1944. One was a Liberty ship that 
had been converted into a transport, carry- 
ing troops and cargo into the Mediterranean 
area; and on its return trip transporting 
German prisoners-of-war to this country. 
The other was a relatively fast tanker whose 
route described a vast triangle: leading high- 
octane gasoline in the Caribbean, a run up ° 
the coast to join an English-bound convoy 
in New York, arrival at an English west- 
coast port for discharge, and then back 


‘again on ballast to the Caribbean for an- 


other load of high octane. 

When I reported aboard the Liberty, my 
knowledge of ships as such consisted of what 
I had learned in a‘hasty two-month course 
in seamanship at an indoctrination school, 
plus ten-minute visits aboard a destroyer 
and Liberty ship, respectively. And there 
she lay, tied up to a dock—reminding me, 
after arrival on board, of nothing so much as 
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to. 
a farmer’s binder that has grown weather- 
beaten and rusty from constant exposure to 
the elements. Looking at such a binder or 
similar piece of farm machinery, a novice 
concludes that it is just an old piece of junk 
that the farmer has neglected to cart away. 
To imagine that, with a few repairs and ad- 
justments, it will actually operate is far 
from his mind. The ship’s deck seemed to be 
covered with a tangled maze of rusty wire; 
hoisting slings lay about as if they had al- 
ways been and always would be there; one 
of them was filled with a load of ;-inch 
shells, about which a small group of slicker- 
covered men was standing, apparently doing 
nothing; tools lay about the deck; booms 
spread out in every direction; the deck was 
covered with splotches of grimy oil. And the 
cabin to which I was shown appeared to be 
no better. Granted that it was new, its new- 
ness had only reached that ambiguous stage 
that is replete with the litter of construction 
—shavings, pieces of metal, paper, wire, and 
the like. About 10 by 6 feet, it had just been 
built—as a sort of afterthought to the mid- 
ship housing—for occupancy by the junior 
gunnery officer and the communications 
officer. It was, as yet, unheated; the lighting 
had not been completely wired; and water 
would not run in the little washbowl. 

The shape in which I found the ship cer- 
tainly did not conform to my idea of “ship- 
shape.” In the next few months, however, I 
was to learn that a merchant ship in port is 
literally not a ship at all. Divorced tempo- 
rarily of its primary function, it is little more 


_ thana big iron hulk zboard which things are- 


allowed to appear to go to pot much as a 
temporary bachelor may allow dirty: dishes 
to accumulate, the bed to go unmade, and 
dust to gather until just before his wife re- 
turns and his family is re-established. 

More important than these purely physi- 
cal aspects of abandonment, I soon found 
that the ship was practically deserted. A 
few members of the gun crew were listlessly 
engaged in taking aboard and stowing am- 
munition. Aside from them and the mer- 
chant mate on watch, however, there was 
just no one around. 
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This absence of men, except for a mini- 
mum gun crew and merchant watch, speci- 
fied by wartime port requirements, is char- 
acteristic of a merchant ship secure in a 
friendly port for any length of time. As soon 
as a ship touches the dock, the process by 
which men are scattered ashore comes into 
operation. It has, in fact, begun to function 
long before shore is reached. In the first 
place, the very possibility of shore liberty or 
leave is provided by the fact that a ship tied 
up in port loses its primary function of car- 
rying cargo and/or men. If the port is “se- 
cure,” the probability of air attacks is re- 
duced to a minimum. There is, therefore, 
little more reason or necessity for most of 
the men to remain aboard than there is for. 
the driver of a bus to stay at the wheel after 
his run is finished. Secondly, a port, particu- 
larly a new one, provides opportunity for 
new experience and a needed relief from the 
monotony of sea life and the sight of the 
same faces day after day. It allows for leg-. 
stretching, and release from cramped quar- 
ters and limited perspective. The absence of 
women and affectional response aboard a 
ship intensifies the desire for such shore- 
satisfactions. 

Each man aboard has come to identify 
himself with a group within which “liberty” 
stereotypes flourish. Even before his induc- 
tion into the navy the basis for acceptance 
of these stereotypes has been laid in books, 
movies, and other channels of communica- 
tion. A good sailor, for example, has “a 
woman in every port.” He can hold his 
liquor. He swaggers ashore. And from the 
moment that a man enters boot camp or 
indoctrination school, he is bombarded with 
immediate suggestions and examples that 
serve to confirm the great importance of 
liberty to a “real” sailor. In fact, to become 
identified with the group he is almost forced 
to take advantage of every leave opportu- 
nity that presents itself; the more so, once he 
is aboard ship, where the group is smaller 
and more intimate and where the conception 
of being a sailor becomes a reality. Here he 
is treated to tale after tale of other men’s 
experiences in various ports. Leaving a port, 
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the talk relates to events that presumably 
have occurred in that port. (“Jeez, I hated 
to leave; you shculd’a seen the babe that I 
. picked up here. What a set-up—apartment, 
liquor, food..... ” Or, “Look at the Swiss 
‘watch that I got here, and for only the 
equivalent of ten American dollars.”) Pre- 
ceding arrival at the port of destination, the 
talk is all of what is to be done. If the city is 
a new one to all aboard, expectations are 
compared with experiences in other ports. 
(“It says here in this army pamphlet that 
_ Italian women have a ‘warm disposition.’ 
Wow! That’s for me. Say, do you remember 
that time in Oran....?” Or, “They say 
that Naples has been sewed up tight by the 
. army. They’ve been here too long, anyway, 
to make it a good liberty port. You ought’a 
get into a port just after it’s been taken. 
` Everything comes your way then. Why at 
Brindisi, for example,..... ”) Tf the city 
has been visited previously, the conversa- 
tion revolves around experiences that have 
taken place there on a past voyage; expecta- 
tions, therefore, have a basis in fact. 
Women and liquor dominate in these dis- 
cussions. The vocally aggressive are also 
often the most actively aggressive ashore 
and generally meet with many interesting 
and provocative situations that can be re- 
ported to their mates. There is enough 
variety in the talk to meet all tastes and 
inclinations: dog races in England; churches 
in Italy; the ruins of Pompeii; the Foreign 
Legion headquarters in northern Africa; 
English bookstores; a Red Cross enlisted 
men’s center, serving good American beer; 
‚the opera in Naples; officers’ clubs; the 
availability of perfume and silk stockings in 
Aruba. ` 
_ A new man reporting aboard for the first 
- time, with conceptions already of the im- 
portance of liberty, is therefore ready to 
take every advantage of liberty provisions; 
identification with the group of men aboard 
is furthered thereby. 

Contagion begins to operate as the ship 
approaches port. This is so keenly felt that 
the men have a name for it: “channel- 
fever.” They become restless; a rash of 
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clothes-pressing, clothes-washing, and shoe- 
polishing breaks out. Jocular accusations 
and counteraccusations of infection with 
channel-fever are made. (“Look at Jones, 
will you, getting his blues out already. Boy, 
oh boy, he’s got channel-fever bad.” The 
men begin to inquire about specific pro- 
visions of liberty that the commanding 
officer is planning to make. (“Hey, Cox- 
swain, what section has the first harbor 
watch when we get in? I hope they don’t 
have that screwy rule here that only half the 
crew can go ashore at one time.”) When the 
ship is finally berthed, the force of sug- 
gestion to go ashore (engendered by all the 
surrounding activity of other men changing 
into their blues, getting shore passes, bor- 
rowing money) is well-nigh irresistible. The 
ship empties of men, leaving only those 
aboard who are part of the necessary watch. 
For all practical purposes, the ship as a 
dynamic social unit disintegrates. This was 
the disorganized state of things aboard the 
Liberty when I arrived. 

The ship was due to sail the next evening, 
however; so, singly and in groups of two or 
three, the men began to trickle back. They 
were, fortunately, all aboard by the time 
the pilot came over the side to take us down 
the channel. 

By the time a ship reaches the open sea, a 
remarkable transformation has taken place. 
As soon as it gets under way, it begins to ac- 
quire the characteristics of a social unit 
whose influence is personally felt by most of 
the men aboard. Collective expectations 
that can be counted on begin to operate. It 
becomes actually a relief to be at sea again, 
where each man is a member of a unified 
group whose boundaries are so distinctly de- 
fined. Despite the hazards of life afloat 
during wartime, there is an elemert of 
security and certainty involved in the social 
organization of a ship under way. Routine is 
re-established. Authority is fixed. Familiar 


‚and habitual roles are reassumed in a famil- 


jar situation. Although the term “channel- 
fever,” used to identify the disruptive influ- 
ence of port life, has no corollary descriptive 
of the social stability of the ship underway, 
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expressions of satisfaction with the latter do 
appear during the first few days out. Men’ 
who are naive enough, or have enough status 
to admit the fact, frequently say: “Man, it’s 
good to be under way again.” No objections 
follow. Agreement is expressed by affirma- 
tive headshakes or such statements as, 
“Yeah, I need some rest,” or “It’s a good 
thing; I’m practically broke.” 

The social stability and unity of a ship at 
sea reappears with the re-establishment of 
routine—with respect to both the ship itself 
and to the duties of the men aboard. The 
efficient operation of the ship on its course 
and the ship’s safety are the nuclei of effort 
and attention about which the crew’s hour- 
to-hour and day-to-day life is ordered and 
given meaning. 

The navy’s function aboard an armed- 
guard ship was defined by the formal or- 
ganization of the crew at sea. The navy 
complement consisted of from about twenty 
to forty men, depending on the type of ship 
and the number of guns mounted. They 
were divided into two unequal groups, per- 
forming specialized duties. The gun crew, 
comprising the bulk of the men, was respon- 
sible for manning the guns during action 
and otherwise for maintaining them in a 
state of readiness..At their head was the 
armed-guard commander; usually a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) or lieutenant, whose formal 
role aboard with respect to the navy crew 
was equivalent to that of the captain of a 
regular navy vessel. In other words, his 
authority was final and his word law. Im- 
mediately subordinate to him was the junior 
gunnery officer, if the crew was large enough 
to warrant one, who acted as an assistant to 
the armed-guard commander. He was also 
usually in direct charge of the group of guns 
mounted astern. The petty officers (equiva- 
lent. to sergeants in the army) were the next 
step down in the chain of command. Usually 
there was one petty officer (ordinarily a: 
gunners mate, third class) to each 3- or 5- 
inch gun. He was, in effect, a gun captain 
whose responsibility included the gun itself 
as well as the men who operated it. The gun 
crew complement also included a coxswain, 
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whose duties related primarily to the effi- 


cient functioning of the watch schedule and - 


who was responsible for the transmission of 
general orders to the crew as a whole. The 
base of the pyramid was made up of non- 
rated men. All of them seamen first class 
(equivalent to corporals in the army), they 
were assigned either to the crew of a particu- . 
lar 3- or 5-inch gun or to one of the eight or 
ten rapid-firing anti-aircraft guns. 

The balance of the armed-guard crew 
was composed of communications personnel, 
usually including three signalmen, two. - 
radiomen, and one communications officer. 
The enlisted men were ‘invariably petty 
officers. The signalmen, in rotating bridge 
watches, received and transmitted visual 
flag signals and signal searchlight messages; 
tke radiomen, rotating in the radio shack, 
received (and transmitted, whenever radio 
silence had to be broken) radio dispatches. 
Their immediate superior, the communica- 
tions officer, was charged with responsibility 
for the maintenance of communications 
security and for the efficient operation of his 
crew. 

All these men were squeezed aboard a 
ship designed primarily to carry no more 
than a regular complement of merchant sea- 
men. The enlisted men’s quarters consisted 
mainly of a concentration of three-tiered 
bunks, a couple of lockers, and about enough 
free floor space to turn around in. From 
three to twelve men were housed in a single’ 
cabin. The naval officers fared little better. 
Aboard the Liberty, for example, the junior 
gunnery officer and the communications 
officer shared a cabin approximately ro feet 
long by 6 feet wide. Theirs, however, was 
equipped with a couch, a small desk pro- 
truding from the bulkhead (wall), a wash- 
bowl, and a suggestion of stowage space. In 
these cabins the men, of necessity, spent a 
goodly part of their time off duty—reading, 
“batting the breeze,” listening to records, 


-amd “sacking in” (sleeping). Aboard the 


tanker there was just no other place to go 
except the messroom, in which a poker game 
was usually in progress. Armed-guard men. 
were not yer sufficiently of the navy to have 
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learned the navy’s inevitable game of acey- 
deucy. The Liberty ship, with more free 
deck space, permitted greater freedom from 
- the cramped restriction of the cabins. 
Function, prescribed organization, physi- 
cal restriction, and the unavoidable, contin- 
uous face-to-face contacts constitute the 
framework within which experiences are 
- shared and informal organization develops 
—within which the landlubber becomes a 
sailor. í 


A naval reservist reporting aboard a ship 


for the first time does so with the back- 
ground of nautical knowledgé and informa- 
tion that boot camps, indoctrination 
schòols, and naval training schools have 
been able to develop. The actuality of the 
ship at sea, however, is a different matter. 
No one has explained where all those pas- 
sages and ladders, seemingly so intricate, 
lead. No one has been able to give assurance 
against seasickness; “sea legs” is still just a 
. Salty term. Depth charges have never been 
felt. The isolation of a ship at sea and the 
consequently heightened desire for accept- 
ance by the sociai group has never been de- 
. scribed. A new man has never been awak- 
ened to stand a lonely night watch where the 
lives of soo-odd men may depend on his 
alertness. 

Acquisition of sea legs is perhaps the most 
obvious and significant event marking a 
man’s conception of the transition of him- 
self from civilian to sailor. A new man, fresh 
from training school, comes aboard with 
considerable anxiety about seasickness. He 
is concerned not only for himself alone and 
the physical discomfort. More important is 
the symbolic nature of the event as it relates 
to acceptance by the group into which he 
has been newly thrust. He knows that he is 
being “sized up”; and he knows, further- 


more, that part of this process involves, 


speculation as to how he will take the first 
rough weather. 

. “Experienced” seamen themselves, the 
men aboard wish to impress their immuni- 
ties upon the newcomer and at the same 
time unwittingly attempt to show him that 
he cannot really be regarded as one of their 
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group until he, too, has gone through some 
of the same experiences. To this end, an in- 
formal process of initiation begins to oper- 
ate. Among themselves and ostensibly 
unrelated to the landlubber—but with him 
as the real recognized audience—a series of 
tales is paraded before him; tales of rough 
weather and seasickness that heighten his 
concern. (“I wonder what kind of weather 
we'll have off Hatteras this trip. That’s one 
of the worst spots for lousy weather I’ve 
ever seen. We had forty-five degree rolls 
there the last trip—and did that new man 
get sick. Man! But he wasn’t as bad off as 
one fellow I knew. -He was sick all the time. 
Had a lot of guts though—stood his watches 
regularly even though he was gagging all the 
time.”) If he enters into the conversation 
with queries about preventive measures for 
seasickness, he is given reassurances that do 
not assure (“Oh, you’ll be a real gray-water 
sailor when this trip is over..... ”) and ad- 
vice that is diverse and contradictory (chew 
gum; drink tea; stay in your sack; keep 
moving and on your feet; don’t eat much; 
eat a lot; don’t look at the masts; etc.). The 
stage for the first real test is therefore set. 
Paradoxically, however, it doesn’t make 
a great deal of difference (except fo: the 
comfort of the man himself) whether or not 
he does get sick with the onset of the first 
rough weather. If he lasts it out without 
showing any feelings of queaziness, his 
initial acceptance into the group is assured. 
The “experienced” men, however, often 
tend to show tinges of disappointment over 
the fact that, despite all their experience, on 
this level at least their feelings of superiority 
to the landlubber are not vindicated. “Don’t 
you really feel a little rocky?” or words to 
that effect, is a common question. Finally, 
when it becomes obvious that he is not just 
feigning well-being, they are forced to ac- 
cept the fact. He may then be told: ‘Wel, 
if you can take öhis weather, you have noth- 
ing to worry about.” The issue is forgotten. 
'He has become a sailor; having found his 
sea legs, he is no longer different from the 
rest of the crew in this important respect. He 
can relax and cease worrying on this score. 
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He is free thereafter to join in the general 
chorus of cussing that arises whenever rough 
weather descends. 

On the other hand, if he does succumb to 
seasickness, the felt superiority of the rest of 
the crew is thereby justified, and they can 
therefore afford to be solicitous and patron- 
- izing. (“TI take the new man’s watch for 
him this time; he’s having a pretty rugged 
time of it. He’s really sick.”) Many of them 
also remember their own feelings of seasick- 
ness in similar situations and are conse- 
quently able to understand the misery the 
man is in. When his sea legs are developed, 
therefore, it is in the nature of an accom- 
plishment that warrants acceptance. An 
obstacle has been overcome; a test success- 

fully passed. 
' In both these cases, the acquisition of sea 
legs becomes symbolic of identity with the 
ship, with sea life, and with the rest of the 
crew. On this issue, at least, the man is as- 
sured that he has become able to hold his 
own. 

The process of initiation into the group, 
however, continues. “Left-handed monkey 
wrenches” appear in the guise of “Charlie 
Noble,” “sea stamps,” and “mail buoys,” 
among others. During a man’s naval train- 
ing ashore he has been introduced to a wide 
variety of words that are peculiar to the lin- 
go of sea life. The range of possibilities for 
“catching him up” once he gets aboard ship 
is therefore somewhat limited. On a mer- 
chant ship, however, there is one term that 
is frequently unknown to a new man aboard 
—Charlie Noble.” Charlie Noble is the 
traditional name for the galley smokestack 
that extends somewhat above the midship 
housing on most merchant ships, as the new 
man soon discovers to his chagrin and em- 
barrassment. Frequently he is sent to the 
bridge with a message or order to be relayed 
to Charlie. The men on duty straight- 
facedly enter into the conspiracy, and from 
there on he is sent on a merry chase over the 
ship in search of the mythical character 
until he finally discovers the hoax that is 
being played on him. 

Another device for initiation of the cred- 
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‘ulous centers around the posting and re- 


ceipt of mail. Among themselves, but for the 
benefit of the newcomer, the men discuss the 
remarkable system of “mail buoys” that has 
been established along the convoy routes— 
at which mail can be posted and received en 
route. But, of course, a special “sea stamp” 
is required; and, since the first mail buoy 


-will be reached in a couple of days, inquiries 


arise as to whether anyone has purchased 
any of them. No one may have, but someone 
mentions that the armed-guard commander 
always has a supply. If the newcomer is 
sufficiently credulous, he may be quite taken 
in by the byplay and proceed to the armed- 


` guard commander to get his quota.of sea 


stamps, where he discovers that he has been 
ribbed. The very fact of his ribbing, how- 
ever, indicates a measure of acceptance. 
Furthermore, it represents an addition to 
the nautical experience and lore that he. is 
acquiring and further helps to distinguish 
him from civilians or from any new man who 
may subsequently report aboard. 

The foundation for this nautical frame of 
reference is generated primarily by duties 
performed. They represent the end-products 
of, and give meaning to, his training. 
Efficient discharge of them is vital to the 
life of the ship and all aboard. They call into 
use skills and terminology that define the 
most significant aspects of his sailor role. ` 
Further than this, he is linked through them 
to the bridge, which is the ship’s nerve 
center, and to the other men of his watch 
who are performing similar duties at other 
points on the ship. 3 

This is especially true with respect to sea 
watches, maintained on a twenty-four-hour 
basis, and general quarters, which are called 
at dawn and dusk. Sea watches aboard a 
merchant ship are stood on the bow, amid- . 
ships, and on the stern. It is the duty of the 
man at each of these stations to observe and 
report to the bridge everything that may 
have any possible bearing on the handling or 
safety of the ship or of the convey—floating 
mines, floating debris, oil patches, periscope 
feathers, the approach of planes, untoward 
maneuvers of adjacent ships in the convoy, 
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visual signals from other ships in the con- 
© voy, and, at night, the appearance of any 
light aboard his or another ship. In so doing 
he uses and becomes habituated to the ter- 
minology whereby positions and events on 
the ship are located—abaft, amidships, for- 
ward, boat deck, flying bridge, port, star- 
board, bow, quarter, beam, points, broad, 
etc. In other words, he begins to acquire 
operationally the language of the sea, the 
‘use of which is in itself a means of identify- 
ing himself as a sailor. (If he comes to take 
particular pride in his sailorness, especially 
if he is new enough to the job to be vividly 
aware of his differentiation from a land- 
lubber, he may even continue to use these 
terms ashore where their referents are un- 
known. One man, for example, who after a 
few weeks at sea had come to be particularly 
glib in the use of this sea language, would go 
‘ashore and speak to civilians and army men 
entirely in these terms. Confounded as they 
were, one could see him fairly burst with his- 
sailor-like conception of himself. These, 
_after all, were mere landlubbers; while he 
..... In indoctrination’ school, for that 
matter, the regular navy officers emphasized 
the use of ship lingo as one of the most obvi- 
ous distinguishing features of the navy man. 
One officer nostalgically stated: “By the 
_ time this war is over you will never refer to 
a stairway as such. It will always be a 
‘ladder’; a floor will be ‘the deck’; a wall, 
‘the bulkhead’; a ceiling, ‘the overhead.’ 
And you will always feel a glow of pride in 
the use of these naval.terms.’’) On these sea 
watches, also, a new man is enabled to ob- 
serve the behavior of the experienced men 
on. watch and thus is provided with exam- 
-ples to follow. All of the duty stations are 
interconnected with each other and with the 
bridge by a telephone circuit through which 
reports are made and orders issued. Each 
man on watch, therefore, is a party to every- 
thing that transpires on the circuit; he is 
practically forced to be a part of the ongoing 
activity of the ship. 

A new man’s awareness of participation | 
in an important group activity is made even 
more vivid during the hours of general 
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quarters, at which every navy man abroad 
is required to report to his duty station. 
Experience had shown that enemy sub- 
marines and/or planes were most likely to 
attack during the early morning cr early 
evening hours, when conditions of visibility. 
madeit difficult tospot the attackers. During 
these periods, therefore, every member of 
the crew was required to be at his duty sta- 
tion in a condition of readiness for possible 
attack. Guns were uncovered, loaded, and 
manned; a doubly sharp watch was kept. To 
be roused out of the sack an hour before 
dawn and, along with everyone else on 
board, to dress hurriedly,‘ sling on a life- 
jacket, and rush down passageways, up 
ladders, and across the deck to the assigned , 
duty station was an experience accentuating 
a man’s partnership in the function of the 
navy crew. 

This feeling was heightened wken the 
convoy was proceeding through waters that 
had previously been reported as dangerous 
and in which attack could be definitely ex- 
pected; or at times when depth charges 
dropped by the escorts could be felt 
throughout the ship. Learning to reccgnize a 
depth charge, for that matter, was a signal 
experience. At times they were so close as to 
be unmistakable. When dropped some dis- 
tance away, however, a newcomer was not 
likely to recognize them as such. - They 
sounded more like a wrench dropped on the 
deck of the engine room than anything else. 
A newcomer, still unacquainted with all the 
various ship sounds, was likely to ignore 
them as insignificant. It was impossible, 
however, for him to ignore the attitudes of 
the men around him. Momentarily all ac- 
tivity ceased ; themen'leaned forward, looking 
at each other for confirmation and strain- 
ing to listen; another wrench was heard to 
drop and someone shouted “depth charges,” 
the signal for a hurried rush to the bridge or 
the open deck. If the contact appeared to be 
genuine and the charges continued, general 


* During the earlier months of the war, when a 
merchant ship was never free from the probability 
of imminent submarine or air attack, the men slept 
fully clothed. 
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quarters was called. Whether or not the 
depth charges continued, however, whether 
or not the contact was genuine, this repre- 
sented the greenhorn’s introduction to dan- 
ger (particularly if he was reminded that 
the ship was carrying a cargo of high explo- 
sives or high-octane gasoline)—a type of 
alarm that was to be frequently repeated. 
He had undergone a taste of action; to that 
extent he could thereafter think of himself 
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as “experienced,” acquainted with danger, 
and adjusted’ to take it. He had, further- 
more, undergone another experience in com- ` 
mon with the other members of the crew— 

an experience that contributed to identifica- 

tion with them and with the ship. He was 

well on the way to becoming “one of the. 
boys.” 
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ABSTRACT 


In a combat fighter squadron it was found that the class differences of civilian society were unimportant 
in determining status. The adjustment of individuals to the squadron resulted in a social system in which 
status, leadership, clique participatibn, and value system were based upon criteria different from those 
found in civilian communities. The explanation of the differences is found in the integration of informal 


organization around the function or master-activity. 


I 


_ In studies of the adjustment of individ- 
uals from civil to military life and vice 
versa, Dr. Robert A. Nisbet, in “The Coming 
Problem of Assimilation, and Willard 
Waller, in The Veteran Comes Back,? have 
made admirable contributions to the knowl- 
edge of the effects of army life upon the in- 
“ dividual. Both of these authors have. made 

generalizations which apply to all ermy per- 

sonnel. It is stated that the army weakens 
self-discipline and fosters paternalism. The 

‚soldier gains feelings of solidarity and ‘‘one- 
ness” with his group. Also, the soldier learns 
to disregard the class differences of civilian 
society while in the army. 

_ To make such generalizations valid, the 
authors have dealt largely with the formal 
organization of the army, which is the same 
throughout all branches. Neither of these 
authors has shown by analysis of a specific 
group just how these effects are brought 
about. This paper deals with a particular 

- group, a combat fighter squadron, and with 

` the informal organization of thet group. 

The generalization chosen for analysis is 

that the soldier learns to disregard class dif- 

ferences of civilian life in his military rela- 
tionships. The purpose is to determine the 
specific ways in which the conduct and 
thought of the individual in a fighter sqtiad- 
ron are changed so that he disregards or de- 
emphasizes class differences. To do this it 
was necessary to deal not with formalized 
relationships, such as those existing between 


t American Journal of Sociology, L (1945), 261-70. 
2 New York: Dryden Press, 1944. 
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officers and enlisted men, but rather with 
the informal organization which existed be- 
tween officer and officer in a particular unit 
of organization. 

Both the formal and the informal organi- 
zation of a combat fighter squadron differ 
greatly from a company, battery, or other 
unit of the various branches of service, be- 
cause there are thirty or more flying officers 
in each squadron who have little or nothing 
to do in a formal capacity with the enlisted 
personnel of the squadron. The duties of 
flying officers are, in the main, not related 
to the administration of the unit. Conse- 
quently, there is a society of combat officers 
separate from the enlisted personnel that is 
not found in the ground forces. 

The adjustment of individuals to the 
squadron results in a social system in which 
status, leadership, clique participation, and 
value system are based upon criteria dif- 
ferent from those found in civilian commu- 
nities. Socioeconomic status, commonly a 
major determinant in the informal organi- 
zation of civilian communities, has no effect 
on status within a fighter squadron. The 
squadron will be analyzed as a going con- 
cern, as it might be viewed by a new mem- 
ber entering the group and living in it for a 
year. 

I 


X Fighter Squadron consisted of about 
thirty flying officers, six ground officers, and 
one hundred and fifty enlisted men. The 
planes were single-seated, single-engine, 
fighter-type aircraft. The squadron had be- 
tween twenty and thirty planes. The formal 
organization consisted of (1) a squadron 
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commander, always a pilot and usually a 


major in rank; (2) a squadron adjutant, in. 


charge of ground personnel; (3) an opera- 


tions officer, a pilot in charge of flying (cap- 


tain or first lieutenant); (4) two flight com- 
manders (captains or first lieutenants), each 
in charge of half the flying officers. Five 
ground officers were in charge of the engi- 
neering, armament, communication, supply, 
and intelligence sections. The pilots not 
holding positions of authority varied in rank 
from flight officer to captain. 

Replacements for the squadron are men 
selected and trained for one year and often 
longer. Flying schools and training fighter 
squadrons select those most fit and weed 
out the incompetent. Through this exten- 
sive selection and training those persons who 
would be least likely to fit into a combat 
unit are screened out. Thus the unit is as- 
sured of new men who will all have meas- 
ured up to a certain minimum standard of 
ability and adaptability. 


STATUS SYSTEM 
The new pilot entering the squadron is 


coming into a group of strangers and is also - 


entering a life which he knows will be 
fraught with danger. His reaction is one of 
apprehension and a general anxiety about 
the situation. The new man is made to feel 
at once that he is atthe bottom of the status 
system both while he is on the ground and 
while he is in the air. First and foremost, 
new men are told that their continued exist- 
ence is dependent upon following the advice 
and orders of the “old boys,” the men with 
experience. The new men are assigned to fly 
as “wing men.” In X Squadron this meant 
flying behind an “element leader.” New 
men are told that while flying “wing man” 
they are to stay behind their leader and 
under no circumstances to become separated 
from that leader. The new man is told that 
if he sticks close to his leader he will be taken 
care of and will get through any fights in 
‘which the squadron may participate and 
that the squadron flys as a unit, not as in- 
‘dividuals. Teamwork in flying and on the 
ground are stressed as of vital importance in 
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getting a maximum of victories and a mini- 
mum of losses. The old boys of X Squadron 
told the new men: “When you have plenty 
of experience and get to fly element leader 
instead of wing man, then you will have a 
chance for victories. But for right now just 
play it safe and stick behind the guys who 
know what to do.” 

The new*man is also shown his place i in 
the system by the fact that he is always as- 
signed to fly the oldest aircraft. He usually 
gets the worst of the flying equipment if 
there is not enough to go around. If there 
are such items as sleeping bags, air mat- 
tresses, or cots he is the last to get them. 

Last but not least, a special attitude is 
taken toward new men who “crack up” air- 
craft. It is a common saying among fighter 
pilots that if you fly fighter planes long 
enough you are bound to crack one up. This 
maxim is more or less accepted for the older 
pilots, but it does not apply to the new ones. 
New men may be punished in several ways 
for negligence resulting in accidents. Most 
frequently they are “grounded” (forbidden 
to fly) and ccnsequently get behind in num- 
ber of missions flown. In one case J-——, an 
old boy, cracked up two different aircraft on 
successive days and received no punishment. 
The next dav N——, a new boy, damaged 
an aircraft on landing and was grounded for 
three days. It can be seen that the new pilot 
is initiated into a rigidly controlled status 
system, where he is made to realize that his 
very life is dependent upon the knowledge 
of the older members of the squadron. The 
status system in the air consists of a clear- 
cut hierarchy, containing, in order of de- 
creasing authority, squadron commander, 
flight leader, element leader, and wing man 
who is at the bottom. 

The status system “on the ground” is not 
so rigid or clear cut as in the air. The main 
distinction is that between “old boy” and 
“new boy.” The status system both on the ' 
ground and in the air is largely determined 
by the amount of time which has been spent 
in the squadron and consequently how much 
combat flying has been done. As an individ- 
ual moves from wing man to element leader 
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to flight leader, his status in the social sys- 
tem “on the ground” ‘also changes, The 
flight leaders wield more authority over the 
new men in nonflying situations than do the 


‘ element leaders, but the flight leaders and 


element leaders with the same combat ex- 


perience tend to be equal in their relations ` 


with each other. There are usually about 
six to eight officers who lead flights, and the 
rest of the squadron is equally divided into 
element leaders and wing men. . 

The status system shifts according to the 
degree of rotation of fiying personnel. A 
clique of old men with eighteen months’ 
service in the squadron will regard men 
with six months’ experience in the unit as 
still new boys. In another squadron men 
with six months’ experience may be con- 
sidered old boys if there has been a rapid 
turnover of personnel either because men 
have gone home or because men have been 
lost in action. 

Status determines the privileges and 
favors distributed within the group. The use 
of jeeps, choice of aircraft and of going to 
rest camps, chances of being sent home and 
of being promoted, and exemption from dis- 
liked extra duties—all are regulated on the 
basis of amount of time spent within the 
group and consequent combat experience. 
The ground officers (nonflying) of the squad- 
ron are in a special category within the sta- 
tus system. They are not subject to the ro- 
tation policy applied to pilots, so remain for 
long periods within the unit. Pilots are sent 
home on the basis of number of missions or 
combat hours flown. Ground officers cannot 
fly missions and thus have no claim to sta- 
tus other than the fact that they have been 
in the group a long time. Their status is 
largely achieved by gaining admission to 
the clique of the squadron commander, if 
possible, and thus being included within the 
social system of the unit. The ground officers 
of X Squadron lived by themselves and 
maintained a separate clique. The favors 
and privileges which they received were won 


` by length, rather than kind, of service. 


The new member of the group has little 


‘choice about accepting this system of rank- 
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ing. Once in a great while a new man will 
attempt to get “victories”s for himself by 
leaving his element leader and chasing 
enemy aircraft. Or the new man may insist 
on his right openly to criticize the flying . 
judgment of the old boys. Such an individ- 
ual is almost always disciplined immediately 
by the flight leaders or squadron command- 
er. One new man of X squadron who was 
shot down while chasing enemy aircraft by 
himself was cited as a typical example of 
what happens to the inexperienced pilot 
when he leaves formation. This story was 
always told to the new men to impress them 
with the importance of listening to the old 
boys. It is obligatory for the new members 
to accept the status system if they wish to 
remain within the group, in the first place, 
and, in the second place, to enjoy the best 
chance to stay alive and eventual’y get 
home. 

No army regulations state that flight 
leaders, element leaders, and wing men shall 
each obey the man one step above them and 
command the man one step below. Only the 
squadron commander has a truly formalized 
authority. Yet the status system functions 
to maintain control over the members to a 
high degree. The status system is most rigid 
and confining at the bottom. As individuals 
move up, they gain more freedom to act as 
they choose; and the leaders-have semi- 
autonomy within the group, as they are the 
administrators of the system. 

The infusion of other criteria of status 
into the squadron system is always resented 
and opposed by the members. This can be 
seen clearly in the case of higher-ranking 
officers assigned to the squadron who are 
given positions of authority after flying 
combat missions for only a short while. 
These officers are universally resented be- 
cause their judgment is feared when they are 
leading a mission and because they take the 
important positions which other members 
can attain only by working up in the squad- 

3A “victory” is the confirmed destruction of an 
enemy aircraft. A “probable” and a “damaged” 


are other categories less highly prized when counting 
enemy losses. 
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ron. Therefore, we may say that formal rank 
is not a principle of the status system except 
when it is forced upon the group by the for- 
mal system of army authority. 

The system is based upon combat experi- 
ence and not upon other criteria, because 
use of this principle organizes the society 
around the squadron function, which is to 
destory a maximum number of enemy 
planes while losing a minimum number of 
X Squadron pilots. The status system as de- 


scribed serves, by placing the new members © 


im subordinate positions, to make them 
amenable to learning the technique of com- 
bat flying with maximum safety while still 
destorying the enemy. If other criteria of 
status enter into the system, the efficiency 
of the group in performing its function is 
impaired and the lives of pilots are unneces- 
sarily jeopardized. 

Adjustment to the status system is, then, 
the first specific change in the orientation of 
the individual to the relative unimportance 
of class differences in his daily living. It 
must be remembered that a squadron repre- 
sents the total social, economic, political, 


and educational world for the individual 


member. Most, if not all, of his time is spent 
within the physical limits of the squadron 
“area.” -The squadron status system per- 
vades everything he does, as there is no 
way to get away. from it. All activities are 
carried on within the limits of one small or- 
ganization, in contrast to civil life, in which 
any single individual may belong to many 
different organizations. Because of this all- 
enveloping nature of the group, the adjust- 
ment of the individual is not a partial one 
to only one aspect of the day’s activities. 


Rather, adjustment must be made to a. 


“total social situation.” 


LEADERSHIP SYSTEM 


After having been in the squadron for 
several months, varying from three to six, 
the new man usually becomes an element 
leader. Sometime after that, depending upon 
losses and the number of old men sent home, 
the element leader may have a chance to be- 
come a flight leader. The positions of au- 
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thority which rank highest in the squadron - 
are squadron commander, operations officer, 
and flight leaders. These positions are ob- 
tained through appointment by the squad- 
ron commander. What are the bases upon 
which these appointments are made? 

First, they are not made on the basis of 
the official rank held, and, second, they are. 
not related to the number of victories a pilot 
has. A pilot may have several victories and 
be a first lieutenant, but another pilot who 
has the qualities of leadership will be ap- 
pointed to the job despite the fact that he is 
a second lieutenant and has no enemy air- 
craft to his credit. All leaders chosen within 
the squadron and not thrust upon the group 
by a higher headquarters must have at least 
a minimum cf leadership ability. The quali-. 
ties of the leader are dependability, stamina, 
quick judgment, a “cool head,” aggressive- 
ness in the air, and usually superior flying . 
ability. The most important of all these 
qualities is the ability to make quick judg- 
ments and keep a cool head. i 

Two factors modify the principle of 
choosing leacers purely on the basis of abil- 
ity. The first of these is the amount of time 
spent in the squadron. If two men of some- 
what similar ability are considered for flight 
leader, the one who has the greatest length 
of squadron service is more likely to get the 
job. Second, clique connections may give an 
individual preference in the appointment to 
a job. In one change of leadership within X 
Squadron two clique-mates of the new squad- 
ron commander became flight leaders. In the 
acquiring of leadership positions much de- 
pends upon how long the members of the 
clique have been in the squadron. The great- 
er the amourt of time spent in a squadron, 
the greater the likelihood that clique influ- 
ences will be strong. When rapid rotation of 
personnel occurs, clique connections are 
more tenuous and of less importance in in- 


-fluencing choice of leaders. However, all 


leaders chosen within the squadron, no mat- 
ter by what method, must have a certain 
minimum standard of ability. 

In order to understand the importance of 
leadership ability, one must realize how much , 
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the lives of the pilots depend upon the per- 
son leading the squadron. The flight leader 


-is in radio contact with all members of the 


flight. Members of the flight do not leave 
the flight without the permission of the 
flight leader. When encountering the enemy 
the flight leader decides what attack or de- 
fense shall be used, and he must make this 
decision quickly. No member of the flight 
tells the flight leader what decisions to make, 


‚unless the flight leader is a higher-ranking 


officer with little experience. Pilots act ac- 
cording to the orders of the flight command- 
. er until a general fight breaks up the squad- 


ron. A squadron in constant contact with | 


the enemy will surely suffer heavy losses if 
the leaders are incompetent. This fact is 
fully realized by all pilots. Therefore, the de- 
cisions of flight leaders are one of the most 
frequently discussed topics within the unit. 
No ‘flight commander could make mistakes 
costing the lives of pilots on his flight and 


~ expect to hold his position. One flight leader 


in X Squadron did lose his job because his 
decisions were considered unsound. 

- On the whole, then, appointments to 
leadership positions are made on the basis of 


` “individual ability. The positions are ones of 


achieved status. Leadership positions, once 
attained, usually result in promotions in 
rank. The leadership system is based upon 
individual ability and not upon other cri- 
teria, because it, like the status system, or- 
ganizes the society around the squadron 
function. Good ieaders are vital to the wel- 
fare of the unit. Adjustment to this system 


“ of leadership is the second specific change 


in the orientation of the individual to a new 
set of values which do not rest upon the 
class values of civilian society. Education, 
economic or social position, and feelings of 
class superiority are unimportant as bases 
for leadership. The special qualities of com- 
bat leadership have little or nothing to do 
with a position in a social class. 


CLIQUE SYSTEM 
` The pilot’s daily living is organized into 
P y 8 8 


a clique system. This clique system func- 
tions to maintain the status system through 


ri 
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a partial restriction of intimacy between 
new and old boys. But at the same time 
there are interclique relationships, which 
bring old and new members together, thus 
transmitting the group subculture and value 
system to the members. 

The clique system of X Squadron was 
organized around the ecological pattern of 
tents or rooms which housed the unit. 
Cliques varied from five to seven in number, ` 
with four to seven members in a clique. 
Usually one or two cliques would be com- 
posed of the oldest members; two or three 
cliques, of men in the element-leader cate- 
gory; and two or three cliques of new men. 
The cliques were organized largely on the 
same principle as was the status system, 
namely, combat experience. There was a 
certain amount of mixing of old and new 
men, but the main outlines of cliques could 
be easily traced by knowing the combat ex- 
perience of each pilot. Clique connections 
were based upon feelings of “belonging to- 
gether,” because the members of a clique 
had a common history of shared experiences. ' 
This aspect of the clique system restricts 
intimacy between old and new men and thus 
maintains status by defining the positions of 
members in the daily face-to-face experi- 
ences. Thus A——-, a new man of two 
months’ experience in the group, plays 
cards or poker with the squadron command- 
er and his clique-mates but does not, by 
virtue of that fact, become a clique-mate of 
the squadron commander. 

Within a given clique, individual {riend- 
ships are formed on the basis of personality 
and interests, and these factors may definite- 
ly be considered as relating to civilian class 
position. To this extent differences of the 
civilian world are carried into the squadron 
social life. However, clique and friendship 
formation must be distinguished. Only one 
clique in X Squadron could be said tc stand 
out from the others on the basis of the civil- 
ian status of its members. This clique was 
nicknamed the “Ivy League,” because three 
of its four members were graduates of Yale 
or Princeton. Several factors partly explain 
this exception to the general pattern of 
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clique formation. First, two of the clique 
members were friends before entering the 
service; second, one member of the clique 
was not “Ivy League,” as he grew up and 
was educated in Montana. Last, the clique 
was dissolved into a larger clique after the 
members had been in the squadron about 


nine months. The rest of the clique lines ` 


in the squadron were drawn without refer- 
ence to differences of education or social 
position. As with the status system, new 
men must become a part of the clique sys- 
tem. Only two individuals attempted to live 
outside the clique arrangement, and they 
were both transferred out of ‘the squadron. 
The socialization of new members was 
furthered through interclique connections. 
Drinking, “dating,” card-playing, hobbies, 
and “bull sessions”—all were social situa- 
tions in which members of several cliques 
would participate. Thus the poker-playing 
crowd represented a special-interest group 
that crossed clique lines. Such special in- 
terests brought old and new members on an 
intimate level and gave the new man many 
opportunities to learn the group subculture 
and value system. 
The clique system is organized to support 
the status system and thus is related to the 
‘squadron function and is consistent with 
the concept of new and old men. At the same 
time, it functions as the agency for giving 


the new member firm ties within the group. 


so that he learns the proper attitudes and 
actions. What these attitudes are may be 
seen through analysis of the value system of 
the group. 
VALUE SYSTEM 

Most important of all the social devices 
for teaching the new members the values of 
the group is the “bull session.” In the long 
and protracted discussions and arguments of 
the pilots one finds expressed all their preju- 
dices and attitudes. First, the new member 
must learn the elaborate terminology of fly- 
ing and combat. This language is piled on 
top of all the ordinary military terms, whose 
use distinguishes the soldier from the civil- 
ian. Without this vocabulary one is not a 
bona fide member of the group. The new 


member learns that technical knowledge 
is considered more important than “book 
leerning.” ht 

The values of the group are formed 
around combat experience and leadership 
qualities. All noncombat officers are looked 
down on, especially ground officers, who are 
called “paddle-feet” or “ground-hounds.” , 
Civilians are, of course, the lowest of the 
low. Group pride is another factor which 
strengthens the view that all members have 
a special status, while everyone else is an 
outsider. The qualities of the leader are 
held up as valuable attributes of personality. 
The man who can be cool and nonchalant 
in combat is admired and looked up to. Per- 
sonal qualities of leadership, instead of affil- 
iation with any organization, become the 
criteria for judging men. 

The value system of the group is articu- 
lated in the various aspects of the social sys- 
tem that were described. As differences be- 
tween college graduates and men with no 
more than high-school education are unim- 
portant in carrying out the squadron mission 
and as the whole society is integrated 
around the squadron function, one would 
not expect a college education <o be impor-. 
tant in the scheme of squadron values; The 
fact is that college men get along better if 
they do not talk too much about their edu- 
cation. Any attempt by a pilot to show that 
he is superior to his squadron-mates ‘be- 
cause of advantages enjoyed in civilian life 
is strongly resented. The value system of the 
group is consistent with the social organiza- 
tion of the society.and functions to maintain 
the solidarity of the unit. 

Nothing has been said of competition and 
conflict as‘ processes going on within the 
group. Pilots compete with one another in 
flying technique, victories, promotions, go- 
ing home. Conflict may take place when 
leaders are badly chosen or when new men 
feel that they are being discriminated 
against unduly. Consequently, to view, a 
fighter squadron as a constantly smooth- 
running organization in which individuals 
all get along in harmony is not correct. But 
competition and conflict were not dealt with 
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because the’ three aspects of organization 
analyzed were considered the most impor- 
tant in showing how adjustment was made 
to a new social system. 


II 


In summary, the squadron is a total social 
system organized around a set of values dif- 
ferent from those values around which civil 
society is organized. The ideology and or- 
ganization of the group: stresses equality 
among members as regards the differences 
found in civil society. Education and eco- 
nomic and social position are “played 
down” because the differences in status, 
clique participation, and leadership in the 
squadron are formed around a value system 
different from that of civil life. 

Explanation of the difference between 

_ the social organization of the squadron and 
that of civil life is found in the definition of 
, the squadron function. In so far as status 
and leadership principles are formed within 
the group and not dictated by the formal 
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army hierarchy, combat experienceand indi- 
vidual leadership ability are logical and 
sound principles of organization, by means 
of which the function may be carried out 
efficiently. 2 8 23 

Caution must be used in generalizing as 
to the effects of all informal organization, 
because the function of noncombat troops 
is not the ‘same as that of combat units. 
These generalizations hold true only for 
other combat fighter squadrons and possibly 
for combat infantry companies, though this 
is not known. Also, it is difficult to say 
how lasting are the effects of the de-empha- 
sis of class attitudes. However, the impact 
of the informal group life tends to modify 
the effect which the formal military organi- 
zation has ‘on the individual. Formal army 
organization stresses respect for formal rank 
rather than for the individual who filis that 
rank. The informal organization described 
stresses respect for individual ability rather 
than formal authority. 
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ABSTRACT 


The premise is that (r) proper classification and (2) assignment ofa grade appropriate to the job held are 
two of the primary elements in Army morale. Using data for an A.A.F. Base Unit, formulas are derived to 
attempt to justify the different grades actually existing for ‚persons holding forty-two different military 
occupational specialties. In this process such background factors as the individual’s education,. his Army 
General Classification Test Score, and his length of Army service are evaluated in terms of their relation to 
the type of work to which the serviceman has been assigned. i 


A. INTRODUCTION 


During the past few years much has been 
said and written on the elusive subject of 
Army morale. In this paper it is proposed.to 
analyze and discuss two of the most impor- 
tant elements of Army morale. The first is 
proper classification, sometimes known as 
“putting the right man in the right job.”? 
The second is allocation of grades—the 
methods used, and justification for, rating 
individuals from private through all grades 
to master sergeant. If we are willing to ac- 
cept the premise that the type of work a 
serviceman is assigned to is the paramount 
factor in determining his grade,’ it is evident 
that classification governs, to a considerable 
extent, the individual’s progress up the 
Army ladder of success. It is necessary, 
therefore, to touch briefly upon the subject 
of classification before entering into any dis- 
cussion of allocation of grades.* 


t The authors wish to express thanks to Joseph 
A. Mayberry and Louis C. Ott, of the Army Air 
Forces, for their co-operation with technical aspects 
of this study. All opinions expressed are those of 
the authors and do not necessarily reflect the official 
views either of the War Department or of the Army 
Air Forces. 


2 Walter V. Bingham, “Personnel Classification 
Testing in the Army,” Science, C (September, 
1944), 278. 


3 Officially stated in AAF Regulation 35-54 
(Washington: Headquarters, A.A.F., October 30, 
1944), Sec. TI. 


4See also AAF Regulation 150-ı (Washington: 
Headquarters, A.A.F., March 24, 1945), par. 4f. 


B. IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CLASSIFICATION 


Although the average civilian still en- 
visions the typical GI soldier as an infantry- 
man with a rifle, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Early in World War IL it was 
officially stated that there were 610 jobs in 
the Army for which special training was 
needed.5 Of these, 296 have counterparts in 
civilian life, and 314 are strictly military in 
character. It also has been estimated that 
nine out of every ten men are assigned jobs 
requiring, in addition to basic military train- 
ing, some degree of specialized training.‘ 

The Army Air Forces shows a much 
higher degree of specialization. Writing ear- 
ly in 1945, General H. H. Arnold empha- 
sized that, for each aircrew member in com- 
bat, the A.A.F. requires sixteen supporting 
individuals, only one of whom could be 
classified as a nonspecialist or “basic.”? It 


-also has been officially stated that more than 


five hundred separate skills contribute to the | 
success of any one routine bombing mission.® 
The need for skilled personnel has been 
met partially through utilization of existing 
civilian talents and partially through Army 
specialized training.’ Proficiency tests have 


s Education for Victory, I (June, 1943), 20. 
6 Ibid. 
1 Second Report of the Commanding General of 


the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of War (Wash- 
ington, February 27, 1945), p- 81. 


8 Official Guide to the Armed Air Forces (New i l 


York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1944), p. 101. 
9 Bingham, op. cit. 
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been developed ior many common occupa- 
tions, such as truck maintenance, cook, 
baker, clerk, carpenter, and painter, as well 
as for nearly fifty other specialties which 
occur less frequently but which are never- 
theless vital to military operations. 
Although little has been done by other 


` nations in the modern methods of test anal- 


ysis by statistical reasoning ,* simple apti- 
tude examihations were numerous in war- 
time Germany.” After World War I, when 
the Versailles Treaty limited German armed 
forces to a hundred thousand men, a most 
intricate form of psychological selection and 
placement arose. The well-disciplined Nazi 
Army of specialists was a direct outgrowth 
of this meticulously organized program.” 

Dr. Walter V. Bingham, official adviser to 
the Adjutant General on United States Ar- 
my selection and classification, strikes the 
keynote of the relationship existing between 
Army morale and proper classification in 
stating that officers and men are proud to 
belong to an organization in which each one 
is called upon to do what he is most quali- 
fied to do. 


C. THE PROBLEM OF ALLOCATING GRADES 


Closely related to classification is the 
difficult problem of allocation of grades. 
Some jobs are iar more dangerous than 
others. Some require tremendous concentra- 
tion; some, years of practical experience; 
some, highly technical skills; some, powerful 
physique; and some, nerves of steel, All en- 
listed personnel, regardless of what they do, 


` must be carried in one of only seven grades 


——ranging from private to master sergeant. 


1° Harold Hotelling, “The Prediction of Personal 


Adjustment: A Symposium,” American Journal of 


Sociology, XLVIII (1942), 62. 
. ™ Ladislas Farago, German Psychological Warfare 


: (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942), pp. 171-77. 


12 Tbid., pp. 44-64. 

13 “The Army Personnel Classification System,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CCXX (1942), 18. 

x4 War Department, Soldier’s Handbook, FM 21- 
roo (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1942), p- 21. 
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As the scale is ascended, the individual re- 
ceives not only greater remuneration but al- 
so added prestige as well as relief from nu- 
merous unpleasant “details.” It is highly im- 
portant, in the interests of morale and eff- 
ciency, that—after placement in a particu- 
lar job—the grade is correlative to the type 
of work to which a man has been assigned.” 
Not to follow such a policy would be to in- 
vite a general laxness on the part of those in- 
dividuals given responsible positions and to 
do much to curtail individual initiative. 

This article is an attempt to show, statis- 
tically, how one segment of the Army Air 
Forces has. fared in allocating enlisted per- 
sonnel grades on the basis of type of work 
performed. 


D. BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 


During the month of November, 1944, a 
study of this problem was conducted at an 
A.A.F. Air Transport Command, Ferrying 
Division, domestic installation. While the 
results of this “sample” cannot be.scientifi- 
cally construed as wholly representative of 
even the entire Air Transport Command, it 
is believed that they could be applied to all 
A.T.C., as well as to the entire Army Air 
Forces. For reasons of military security, the 
exact number of persons included in the sur- 
vey cannot be disclosed. However, it may 
be stated that the figure was “somewhere 
between” 1,500 and 3,000 and represented 
the total enlisted personnel strength of the 
Base unit at that time. 

Although the primary purpose of this 
project was to determine whether enlisted 
personnel grades were “properly” distributed 
on the basis of type of work performed, addi- 
tional data were compiled, for each person, 
on length of Army service, educational back- 
ground, and Army General Classification 
Test Score. Since it is recognized that these 
three statistically measurable factors” fre- 

18 AAF Letter 35-84 (Washington: Headquarters, 
A.A.F., March 1, 1945), par. ra. | 

16 AAF Regulation 35-54, Sec. II. 


17 Other factors, such as individual initiative, 
ability to get along well with one’s superior, and the 
status of the Table of Organization (Le., whether 
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quently are of more importance in determin- 
ing grade than type of work performed, they. 
have been subjected to special analytical 
treatment. 


E. METHOD 


Although, in November, 1944, over a 
hundred different MOS’s*® were assigned to 
enlisted personnel at the Base, it was be- 
lieved mathematically expedient to analyze 
only those MOS’s held by at least four 
people. Chart I shows the array of forty-two 
such MOS’s by grade. 

Table ı should be analyzed in conjunc- 
tion with Chart I. This table presents not 


there is vacancy for upgrading by comparison of 
grades assigned versus grades authorized to be used 
but not exceeded) are also important. However, in 
the main, suchitems are extremely difficult to handle 
statistically; hence they have been considered out- 
side the scope of this paper. 


18 Military Occupational Specialty: a term used by 
the Army to describe and classify the various jobs 
performed by military personnel, An MOS consists 
of three parts: job title, job number, and job re- 
quirements. For example: 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANT ASSISTANT (289) 


“Assists in the adjustment of individual person- 
nel matters of a psychological nature and in the 
specialized training and rehabilitation of the men- 
tally or physically limited, illiterate, and non- 
English speaking enlisted men. 

“Administers and evaluates psychological mini- 
mum literacy, and other individual and group 
tests. Interviews enlisted men concerning problems 
of a psychological nature and submits reports of 
findings and recommendations. Assists classifica- 
tion personnel on matters of a psychological nature 
involved in the classification work of a unit. May 
assist in the construction and evaluation of psycho- 
logical tests. 

“Civilian experience in educational, clinical, vo- 
cational, or industrial psychology or equivalent 
experience required” [AAF Manual 35-1 (Wash- 
ington: Headquarters, A.A.F., April 3, 1944) par. 
606]. 

Enlisted personnel who meet a majority of the 
requirements of any MOS may be recommended 
with a “potential” rating. After actual military 
experience, a ‘“‘semiskilled” or “skilled” rating may 
be earned, depending upon the on-the-job perform- 
ance. Grades are allocated not only on the basis of 
MOS but also on the degree of skill. No person can 
be promoted above the grade of corporal unless he 
has a skilled rating. 
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only the array of MOS’s by grade but also 
the position of each MOS when arrayed by 
education, arrayed by length of service, and 
arrayed by Army General Classification 
Test Score (AGCT). A study of these data 
shows that, in the main, MOS’s reporting 
the higher grades seems to be those that war- 
rant such favorable treatment. However, 
certain exceptions do exist: (1) Compared to 
forty-one other MOS’s, mess sergeants are 
second in grade, yet are only fifteenth when . 
arrayed by length of service, twenty-third 
by AGCT ard twenty-eighth by education; 
(2) finance typist-clerks are only fourteenth 
in grade, stand second in education, fourth 
in AGCT, and seventeenth in length of 
service. Other interesting situations may be 
isolated; these are simply two of the more 
obvious. : 


F. JUSTIFICATION OF GRADE ARRAY 
(UNWEIGHTED METHOD) 


During the last two decades a small group 
of highly specialized statisticians have been 
experimentirg with the use of mathematical 
formulas for the “prediction” of psychologi- 
cal phenomena. One of them, Professor 
Harold Hotelling, sums up their method: 
“Prediction ~equires use of a formula for es- 
timating the quantity to be predicted (the 
‘predictand’... . ), on the basis of observa- 
tions . . . . on one or more other variables, 
which we may call predictors.” 

Since length of service, AGCT, and edu- - 
cation are three of the chief determinants of 
grade, the array positions for all three might 
be combined conceivably in such a way as to 
justify (or otherwise) the existing position of 
any MOS in the array by grade. As this 
problem must be worked out mathematical- 
ly, the following symbols seem advisable. 
Let 

A = Any given MOS; 
AE = Positicn of this MOS in the education ar- 
.tay (a predictor); 
AL = Positicn of this MOS in the length-of- 
service array (a predictor); and i 
AG = Positicn of this MỌS in the AGCT array 
(a predictor). 


x 


19 Op. cù., p. 62. 








` , ` TABLE1 


MOS’s ARRAYED BY FOUR DIFFERENT FACTORS 


r 











Duty soldier.................-- 42 























A B Cc D E 
: Total of 
TITLE Length 
Grade | © D | ager | Piee) of 
and E - tion A 
Arrayed Service 

Administrative specialist. ....... I 2 Ir 11 -5 
Mess sergeant........22....-- Sa 2 23 23 28 15 
‘Flight engineer..........2...0.. 3 8 13 18 II 
| Finance technical clerk.......... 4 5 3 9 25 
A.A.F. supply technieian......:. 5 18 30 27 3 
AtmOrer orrea peice GAEE 6 4 i2 Is 2 
QM supply technician........... 7 14 17 26 9 
Maintenance technician........- 8 Io 16 21 6 
Operations specialist........... ` 9 II 7 16 20 
Aerial engineer...............-. 10 16 22 24 ro 
Radio operator... ..., oseese Ir 3 8 12 7 
Draftsman.......... eee g eee eee 12 13 5 5 40 
Athletic instructor..... How estas 13 17 ig 10 29 
Finance typist-clerk............. 14 I 4 2 17 
Carpenter... ..............45 | I5 31 34 35 8 
Duty NCO.........-.2202220. 16 22 27 34 4 
Link-trainer instructor E 17. 6 2 3 32 
Automobile repairman.......... 18 33 31 33 23 
Technical instructor............ 19 7 I I 37 
Heavy auto equipment operator. , 20 34 4I .36 13 
Electrician.......... Se eee 21 32 39 42 I 
Postal clerk................ un.) 22 40 35 30 35 
Instrument mechanic. .... Be 23 24 18 17 33 
Welder-combination............ 24 19 29 20 14 
Machinist...............0..005 25 28 24 23 28 
Propeller specialist.............. 26 25. 20 14 34 
Meat-cutter...............-05. 27 . 30 36 13 27 
Clerk-typist...........2......67.] 28 12 10 6 30 
Clerk-general .........222r.00 0. 29 29 25 I9 3I 

Stenographer...............-.- 30 15 6 4 42` 
COOK A eine ate eats 31 37 38 39 19 
Special vehicle operator... .. as], 732 39 37 40 22 
Teletype operator. BERNER STH? 33 20 15 8 41 
Baker... ars 34 35 _ 32 37 24 
Sheet-metal worker............. 35 36 28 29 > 39 
Automobile mechanic (2 Echelon) 36 26 26 32 12 
Guard patrolman.............+. 37 38 42 38 16 
Radio mechanic............... 10038 27 14 22 36 
Electrical mechanic............. 39 9 9 7 26 
Engine mechanic. .............. 40 21 21 25 18 
Automobile equipment operator..| 4ı 41 33 31 38 
42 40, Ar 21 
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Des of the marked ae: toward 
privates and PFC’s, all summarizations 
have been made using medians rather than 
the traditional arithmetic mean.” : 

` Each MOS’s array position for (1) educa- 

` tion, (2) length of service, and (3) AGCT 
‘score may be added, and a new distribution 
` made by arraying the sums. If the position 
of any given MCS in this new “composite” 
array be designated 4., 


A, (the predictanc) (x) 
= Array [4E + AL + 4G]. |“ 


This is the formula used in computing the 
array found in Table 1, column B. It as- 
sumes that education, length of service, and 
AGCT are of equal importance in determin- 
- ing grade for every MOS. 


G. JUSTIFICATION OF GRADE ARRAY 
(VARIABLE WEIGHT METHOD) 


+ 


Obviously, AGCT and education are 
more germane in determining the grade of a 
finance clerk than they are for a guard pa- 
trolman. In the latter case length of service 
would seem to be the most pertinent. Ac- 
` cordingly, a set of variable weights has been 
devised for each MOS to place the greatest 
“ emphasis upon that factor, or those factors, 
which seem to dominate any MOS, in de- 


2 The median man, for each MOS, is located by 
simply adding 1 to the number of persons holding 
that MOS and by dividing the sum by 2: 


N+ı 
a 





M. (Man) = 


For each MOS the median man’s grade is obtained 
through use of the formula 
s X 
Me = L + N y 

in which . 

L = Upper limit of the numerical value assigned to 
each grade (i.e., an upper limit of 1.5 for 
privates, 2.5 for PFC’s, 3.5 for corporals, 
etc.);. 

N = Total number of men in the grade group con- 

_ taining the median man; and 

X = Number of men falling between the lower limit 
and the median man in the grade-group con- 
taining the median man. 


D 


termining its relative position in the array of 
‘MOS’s by grade. In the method of weight- 
ing, therefore, let 


= Weight assigned to any given MOS for. 


education; 
W, = Weight assigned to any.given MOS for 
length of service; and 
W, = Weight assigned to any given MOS for 
“ AGCT. 


For each MOS the sum of the weights to be 
allocated among the three factors has been 
set arbitrarily at 20. Stated mathematical- 
ly, this is: 


AWe + AW,+ AW, = 20. 


The actual distributing of the weights was 
accomplished at a meeting attended by, 
among others, the chief of military person- 
nel, the classification officer, and the statis- 
tical control officer of the Base. Table 2 
shows the weights ultimately selected for 


representative MOS’s. 


Formula (1) (in which any given MOS’s 
education, length of service, and AGCT ar- 
ray positions are all given an equal weight) 
now may be revised to account for variances 
in weight. If the position of any given MOS 
in a new “weight-adjusted” arrav be 
designated Ac, 


Acw = Array [AE(AW,) } (2) 
+ AL(AW;) + AG(AIV,)). f 


An analysis of the length-of-service factor 
shows that, in the past, every MOS had 
length of service as a reasonably potent de- 
terminant of grade, for, under the bulk al- 
lotment plan, the Air Forces had tacitly ac- 
cepted the theory that any enlisted person— 
regardless of MOS—was eligible for ad- 
vancement within certain “fluid” limits." 
AAF Regulation 35-54, dated October 30, 


1944, has tended to clarify this situation 


considerably by stipulating what grades 


are recommended for any given MOS and. 


21 Providing, of course, that the individual’s 
work had been satisfactory and that he had been in 
the service for a reasonably long period of time. 


A 
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what percentage of all persons assigned to 
that MOS are to be in each grade,” 


_H, JUSTIFICATION OF GRADE ARRAY 
(FIXED-WEIGHT METHOD) 

Since length of service, in this sense, 
tended to affect all MOS’s about the same, an 
additional array has been computed in 
which the length-of-service array position of 
each MOS is arbitrarily frozen at 21. This 
assumes that every one of the forty-two 
MOS’s is twenty-first (or median average) 
in the length-of-service array. Although this 
method assigns every MOS a length-of- 
service array position of 21, it is important 
to note that each MOS retains a different 
length-of-service weight, i.e., relative to edu- 


te 
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grades by MOS—and give education, 


length of service, and AGCT each the prop- 


er influence they held in actually determin- 
ing grade in the past—it is necessary to com- 
bine the two arrays expressed by forrnulas 
(2) and (3). 

This “combined” array may be inter- 
preted as showing what array position 
should be expected for each MOS in the array 
by grade, based on that MOS’s position in 
the arrays of education, length of service, 
and AGCT-—-recognizing that these factors 
are not of equal importance in determining 
grade for each MOS. In the “combined” 
array the location of any MOS, under the 
notation X., may be selected as follows: 


























cation and AGCT. X, = Array [Acw + Acw]. - (4) 
TABLE 2 l 
: Total Educa- | Length of 7 
MOS Title Weight tion Service AGCT 
622 | Finance technical clerk............ 20 7 5 8 
658 | Link-trainer instructor............ 20 5 9 6 
502 Administration specialist.......... 20 4 10 6 
2756 | Radio operator................00. 20 4 II, 5 
566 | Duty NCO.................0000 20 2 16 2 
522 | Guard patrolman...... AT 20 I 18 I 





The formula for the weighted array 
(fixed-position length of service combined 
with variable positions for education and 
AGCT) is therefore very similar to that for 
formula (2), in which each MOS kept its 
actual length-of-service array position. If 
Acw equals the location of any given MOS 
in the array where length-of-service posi- 
tions are fixed, then 


Aew = Array [AE(AW,) 3) 
+ 21(AW,) + AGAW). J S 
I. JUSTIFICATION OF GRADE ARRAY 
(COMBINED WEIGHTS) 
To arrive at a final array of MOS’s which 
will “justify” the present distribution of 


2 E.g., 50 per cent of the total number of cooks 
at any given installation are supposed to be ser- 
geants and the remaining 5o per cent, corporals. 











This also may be stated as 
X. = Array [(Array [AE(AW,) 
+ AL(AW;) + AG(AW,))) 
+ (Array [AE(AW,) + 21(AW,) 
+ AG(AW,))] 


(5) 


J. EXPECTED ARRAY POSITIONS 


Computed values for X. are to be found 
in the “expected” column of Table 3. From 
these data certain observations may be 
made: 

I. Among the 42 MOS’s, mess sergeants “should 
be” twentieth in grade, yet they are second. 

2. A.A.F. supply technicians “should be” twen- 
ty-fourth, yet they are fifth. 

3. Finance typist-clerks (largely because of their 
very high education and AGCT standing) 
“should be” first, but actually they are four- 
teenth. 
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TABLE 3 a 7 
ACTUAL) SUGGESTED, AND EXPECTED ARRAY OF MOS’s, BY GRADE 












Sug- . Ex- 








MOS _ Actual gested* | pected 
502 | Administrative specialist............ I I .3 
824 | Mess sergeants cruses sunie ienei 2 18 20 
737 | Flight engineer...............- ae 3 3 9 
622 | Finance technical clerk.............. 4 10 2 
826 | A.A.F. supply technician...........- 5° 12 24 
ort | Armorer..............0022 2c e eee 6 16 5 
821 | QM supply technician....... ne 7 24 12 
750 | Maintenance technician’. ..........-- 8 2 8 
791 | Operations specialist. ............-... 9 3 y 

2750 | Aerial engineer...... ES I0 4 16 

2756 | Radio operator.............. BR Ir 6 4 
070 | Draftsman...............2. ec eee eee 12 20 13 
283 | Athletic instructor................. | 13 33 23 
623 | Finance typist-clerk................. 14 14 I 
oso | Carpenter...............2 eee eee ee 15 3I 27 

‚566 | Duty NCO......... a es 16 34 IA 
658 | Link-trainer instructor.............. 17 II 6 
965 | Auto repairman,................2.. . 18 26 41 
659 | Technical instructor.......... Tae iste . IQ 15 I0 
931 | Heavy automotive equipment operator} 20 38 30 
078 | Electrician.................0.ee eee 21 28 25 
056 | Postal clerk..............2.....008- 22 32 42 
686 | Instrument mechanic............... 23 7 22 
256 | Welder-combination................ 24 25 18 
rr4 | Machinist........... 0... cc cee eee 25 21 31 

i 

687 | Propeller specialist.................. 26 8 29 

037 | Meat-cutter.......5.........-. But 27 , 39 36 

x 405 | Clerk-typist...............0..202 eee 28 22 15 
i 055 | Clerk-general............2-..00008- 29 29 32 
213 | Stenographer..................0065 30 19 17 

668: J Cookie eng 31 35 35 

932 | Special vehicle operator............. 32 37 38 

237 | Teletype operator.................. 33 23 ` 26 

017- | Baker cu, 6 sive trans 34 36 37 

555 | Sheet-metal worker................. 35 27 39 

o14 | Automobile mechanic (2 Echelon)....| 36 30 19 

522 | Guard patrolman,.................. 37 4I 28 

754 | Radio mechanic....:........ EE 38 17 33 

` 685 | Electrical mechanic................. 39 9 II 
` 747 | Engine mechanic................... 40 13 21 
345 | Automobile equipment operator...... 41 40 40 

590 | Duty soldier.............-.. eee eeee 42 42 34 











"A composite of the views of seven members of classification, personnel, and statistical con- 
trol offices, 


t Figures derived by taking into account each soldier’s education, length of service, and AGCT 
score. These factors have been weighted, based on their relative. importance within each MOS. 
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4. For the same reasons, link-trainer operators 
have an expected position of sixth but are 
actually only seventeenth. 


K. SUGGESTED ARRAY POSITIONS FOR MOS’S 


Against these “expected” positions, it is 
interesting to compare the array locations 
suggested for each MOS by seven members of 
the classification, personnel, and statistical 
control offices at the Base. Each of these 
men was asked the question: “If you were 
permitted to allocate grade in terms of MOS 
in any way you wish—taking everything in- 
to consideration—which MOS would you 
select as warranting the highest average 
grade? Which second? Which third? Etc.” 
The “reply arrays” made up by each of the 
seven men were combined for the forty-two 
MOS’s through simple addition. An array 
was then constructed of the resulting sums, 
to produce the figures in the “suggested” 
column of Table 3. Certain sharp variances 
appear between the three arrays in Table 3: 


x. Mess sergeant, although the second highest 
MOS on the field by grade, has an expected 
position of eighteen and a suggested position 
of 20. i 

2. A.A.F. supply technician, with an actual po- 
sition of 5, shows an expected one of 24 and a 
suggested position of 12. ; 

3. Athletic instructor, thirteenth in actual posi- 
tion, has an expected one of 23 and a sug- 
gested one of 33. 


These are just a few of the MOS’s for which 
the actual array position (in terms of exist- 
ing grade) seems clearly out of line. Others 
may be found through a study of Table 3. 


L. CONCLUSIONS 


The proper classification of men is an in- 
dividual problem. Every factor—from per- 
sonality to mental and physical character- 
istics—must be carefully weighed for the in- 
dividual. Because of this intimate relation- 
ship between the classification process and 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the sol- 
dier with his Army work, proper classifica- 
tion has come to be recognized as a prime 
factor in each and every man’s morale. Once 
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the soldier has a job that suits his capabili- 
ties and interests, morale can be maintained 
by recognition of the type of work being 
done and the manner in which that work is 
done. For the serviceman, recognition is in- 
dicated by the number of stripes he wears 
upon his sleeve. 

Lest -the authors be accused of using 
“hindsight’* in the derivation of their pre- 
diction formulas, let it be stated here that 
hindsight was used—deliberately! Our aim 
was io allempt a justification and explanation 
of the present distribution of grades by MOS 
in the light of each soldier’s education, 
AGCT, and length of service. The evidence 
indicates that, on the whole, grades assigned 
appear reasonable for most of the MOS’s on 
the basis of the array positions for these 
three background factors, 

Worthy of emphasis has been the influ- 
ence of length of service on grade for such 
supervisory positions ‚as administrative 
specialist, supply technician, maintenance 
technician, duty NCO, and mess sergeant. 
In these cases, length of service obviously is 
important as an experience factor—as can be 
seen by comparing administrative specialist 
(502) and clerk-typist (405). The education- 
aland AGCT backgrounds of the personnel 
classified in these two MOS’s are very simi- 
lar, with the edge slightly to the clerk-typist, 
but the administrative specialist has his 
higher grade on the basis of his greater 
experience. 


1 


Also brought to light were some MOS’s ` 


which seemed, to the authors at least, clear- 


ly out of place on the basis of the array posi- - 


tions of the background factors. Those 
MOS’s appearing “too high” or “too low” in 
the grade array were subjected to a careful 
individualized analysis to determine why 
they did not “fit in” properly. In practice, 
this technique resulted in isolating a number 
of individuals who were obviously under- 
rated or overrated in their “respective 
MOS’s. Accordingly, steps were taken not 
only to remedy such situations but also to 
prevent their further occurrence. 
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TEACHERS IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


ABSTRACT 


Teachers who taught in the A.A.F. at the preflight pilot training school at San Antonio, Texas, were 
accorded very low status. They believed that they had been recruited under false pretenses, thet they 
were discriminated against as compared with other professional groups, and that they were intrusted with 
too little responsibility on matters within their professional competence. In many, the experience in the 
A.A.F. diminished their self-esteem and professional pride. 


Late in 1942 the present writer attended 
a meeting at which: members of his univer- 
sity faculty were told of the need for their 
services as experienced teachers in the train- 
ing program of the Army Air Forces. The 
recruiting officers conveyed the impression 
that there was definite and pressing need for 
persons with academic background, that 
they would be fully employed, and that they 


. would receive the usual rewards and recog- 


nitions, and certainly that they would not 
be discriminated against. 

University and college teachers from vari- 
ous parts of the country applied for commis- 
sions in response to this recruiting drive. 
Some of them volunteered because they 
were within the draft age and did not wish 
to take the chance of being drafted as pri- 
vates, and others because they believed 
what they had been told and thought that 
here was an opportunity to contribute in a 
direct and significant way to the war effort. 

Those applicants who were accepted were 
given a six-week indoctrination and training 
course at Miami Beach, Florida. They were 
then assigned to duty at various training 
centers. The writer was among those who 
were assigned to the preflight pilot training 
school at San Antonio, Texas, which was one 
of three such schools in the country at that 
time. At this school, known as the San An- 
tonio Aviation Cadet Center (S.A.A.C.C.), 
Air Corps cadets were given preliminary 
courses in subjects deemed vital to future 
pilots. For a time there were as many as 
twenty thousand cadets at this training cen- 
ter. This article is on the reactions of the 


~ three hundred or so teachers on this field— 


. they were known as “academic officers” or 


“ground-school instructors”—to the regime 
to which they were subjected. From conver- 
sations with persons who were in similar 
training centers in other parts of the coun- 
try it is clear that conditions at S.A.A.C.C. 
were fairly typical. 

The general reactions and attitudes of the 
teachers were strongly negative. It is true 
that there were certain positive satisfac- 
tions, the main one being that of teaching, 
but almost everything else was calculated 
to produce dissatisfaction and resentment. 
It is proverbial that there is “griping” 
among soldiers, but the complaints af the 
ground-school instructors were different in 
that the entire setup and the treatment of the 
teachers appeared to them as a calculated 
insult and degradation of the profession. 
The Cadet Center was presumably an edu- 
cational institution, a pilot-training school, 
and much of the training was concerned 
with the acquisition of academic knowledge. 
Nevertheless, not only was the actual direc- 
tion of policy not intrusted to anyone with 
experience as an educator but also pains 
were apparently taken to prevent teachers 
from working their way into any position 
where they might have exerted influence. 
They found their activities; including their 
teaching, minutely regulated by men who 
were generally unqualified and who fre- 
quently openly expressed their contempt for 
teachers in general and for those on the field 
in particular. Eventually, as the instructors 
learned how they were regarded, and when 
they discovered that, although a low value 
was placed upon their services, they were 
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not allowed to transfer elsewhere, they felt 
resentment and even hatred toward the Air 
Corps in general, toward the Army, and 
particularly toward their superior adminis- 
trative officers on the field, whom they held 
responsible. 

The reasons for the development of this 
attitude were numerous. One was that many 
of the men realized that they had been 


tricked into joining by false promises and. 


false hopes, which the recruiting officers had 
manipulated in the usual manner of the 
high-pressure salesman. They were promised 
ranks one or two grades higher than they 
were actually given. They were led to be- 
lieve that they would be kept busy. They 
were not. They were led to believe that they 
would be promoted as soon as anyone else. 
They were not. They were promoted, in 
fact, more slowly than any other group on 
the field. One instructor calculated that at 
the prevailing rate of promotions for second 
lieutenants he could expect to wait approxi- 
mately twenty-five years before being ad- 
vanced to the rank of first lieutenant. When 
instructors complained that they had been 
recruited under false pretenses and asked 
that the Air Corps consider itself bound by 
statements made by its recruiting officers, 
they were met with helplessness of stony in- 
difference. They were often reminded how 
much better off they were than the boys in 
the foxholes, 

It was true that the instructors were bet- 
ter off in a material way than the front-line 
soldiers in the Pacific and European thea- 
ters. In terms of self-respect, however, they 
were worse off. They soon discovered, too, 
that when they attempted to escape to more 
active duty, they were blocked by the per- 
sistent myth that there was a “shortage of 
ground-school instructors.” The instructors 
did not compare themselves with the front- 
line soldiers. They compared themselves 
with the administrative staff, the various 
top-heavy, headquarters units on the field. 
The officers in these units constituted the 
élite in terms of privileges and promotions. 
They were as far away from front lines as 


everyone else, but recognition, privileges, 
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and promotions came to them with regu- 
larity, as they did generally to headquarters 
units throughout the Army. The administra- 
tive officers rapidly built up their ranks and 
self-esteem even though they were unquali- 
fied in terms of training and experience. for 
their positions as school administrators. In 
the meantime there were college and uni- 
versity professors and deans, and high-school 
superintendents, principals, and teachers 
among the so-called ground-school instruc- 
tors, who were not allowed to break into the 
the élite administrative groups. The élite 
group was headed by regular Army officers, 
who, it was rumored, were believed unfit for 
field commands and given positions where ` 
they would do a minimum of harm. There 
were also reserve officers who came from 
various civilian professions, mainly from 
business. Many appeared to have been for- 
mer salesmer.. The head of the school for a - 
time was a former automobile salesman. The 
head of one academic department was said 
to have been a fertilizer salesman. A number 
of men who forged ahead rapidly were for- 
mer small-town football coaches. Conspicu- 
ously absent in the administrative élite were 
schoolteachers and school administrators. ` 
In contrast to this élite there was what 
we may call the proletariat. It consisted . 
of instructors in physical education who 
were usually young men recently gradu- 
ated from college with majors in physical 
education, of tactical officers who drilled the 
cadets, and, lowest in the heirarchy, the 
academic officers. Most of the latter were 
Texas high-school teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, but a substantial percent- 
age were college and university teachers 
from all over the country, many of them- 
holding Ph.D.’s and having more academic . 
training and experience than any other 
group on the field. Paradoxically, the au- 
thorities on the field sometimes publicly 
boasted of the number of Ph.D.’s among 
their subordinate officers. The fact that the 
holder of the Ph.D. was usually teaching one 
or two fifty-minute periods per day, teach- 
ing an utterly routine subject which re- 
quired scarcely even a high-school educa- 
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tion, and that he was acutely dissatisfied, 
never appeared to trouble them. They were 
unconcerned that many of the teachers 
longed for a chance fully to use their abilities 
and training and that many of them would 
have been satisfied simply to have been kept 
busy. The teachers were grimly amused 
when they read articles in the press or in 
magazines about the revolutionary and won- 
derful new things which the Army was sup- 
posed to have discovered about teaching 
. methods! a 

During the early part of 1943 the instruc- 
tors on the field were kept rather busy, but 
. the number of cadets soon began to be cut 
because of the superabundance of pilots. 
Class loads were cut from three or four a 
day to one or two. Every nine weeks when 


a graduating class left and a new class was | 


brought in, there was a period of about two 
weeks when there was nothing whatever to 
' do. The idleness greatly increased the pre- 
vailing unrest and dissatisfaction. More and 
„more persistent attempts were made by the 
` officers to escape. The writer was among the 
few who managed to escape early in 1944. 
. During the latter part of 1943 and early in 
’ 1944 the field was investigated at least once, 
and possibly more often, by manpower in- 
vestigators looking for surplus manpower. 
‘They never found any because they never 
consulted anyone outside of headquarters 
and also because they probably did not want 
to make any trouble or cause any incon- 
venience. They were simply doing what they 
were told to and, like others, trying to get 
along. Before their visits, instructions were 
passed out to the teachers and other officers 
not to spend any more time than necessary 
‘outside of buildings, to appear busy, and to 
refrain from playing bridge, taking naps, or 
working cross-word puzzles in places where 
the investigators might see them. The con- 
viction among the subordinate officers was 
well-nigh unanimous that they were kept on 
the field only so as to add glory to and 
justify the high ranks of their commanding 
officers. 
To the newcomer the feature of the sys- 
tem that rankled most was the nature of 
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classroom inspections. The emphasis in 
these inspections was not on teaching but ` 
on what is known as “military discipline” 
and on the physical condition of the room. 
Some inspectors made it a practice to sight 
down the window shades to see whether 
they were drawn evenly. If they were slight- 
ly irregular, the unhappy instructor might 
be given a low rating. Great emphasis was 
also placed on whether or not the cadets 
stood rigidly at attention and sandwiched 
enough “sirs” into their recitations. There 
was almost no emphasis on the ability of the 
students to pass examinations or on any 
other phase of teaching. The instructors 
were judged, not as teachers, but as drill 
sergeants. Old timers adapted themselves 
to the situation when they learned that the 
inspections and the efficiency ratings based 
upon them made no difference. Individuals 
with high ratings were not transferred or 
promoted and neither were those with low 
ratings—so why worry! Most of the instruc- 
tors gradually built up a philosophy of resig- 
nation and hopelessness, taking things as 
they came, complaining, and watching for 
the opportunity to escape. They learned to 
take afternoons off for golf or to take naps, 
play cards, or otherwise amuse themselves 
during working hours with minimum feel- 
ings of guilt but no doubt with some loss of 
self-respect. When they were taken to task 
for the violation of petty, meaningless regu- 
lations, they learned to click their heels, 
stand stiffly at attention, and say, “No ex- 
cuse, sir!” . 
Members of the teaching profession had 
the opportunity to compare themselves with 
one other large group of professionals on the 
field—the members of the medical corp. All 
doctors came into the Army as first lieuten- 
ants or better. The teachers came in mainly 
as second lieutenants, and, unlike the doc- 
tors, they generally remained in grade for 
very long periods. The medical officers on 
the field also had many complaints. They 
were sometimes idle and sometimes they 


were “pushed around”; but at least their 


superior officers were other medical men. 
The field hospital was directed and con- 
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trolled by medical men. In contrast, the 


pilot-training school was not directed and 
controlled by educators. The writer finds 
difficulty in recalling the name of a single ad- 
ministrative officer of any importance who 
came from school or college administration 
or teaching. Since there were many officers 
on the field who were educators and teach- 
ers, the conclusion appears inescapable that 
their exclusion from responsibility was de- 
liberate rather than accidental. Suppose that 
the administrative staff of the pilot-training 
school had been placed in charge of the hos- 
pital! What would the doctors have said and 
done? Unlike the doctors, the teachers were 
not backed by any well-organized and pow- 
erful body which would support them or 
fight for them. They began to wonder 
whether teaching really was a profession at 
all. Perhaps it was only a form of semi- 
skilled labor! 

There are within the Army various regu- 
lations and various boards and offices which 
appear to be designed to improve Army or- 
ganization and to promote the efficient use 
of personnel. Disillusionment with all of 
these devices and groups was complete. A 
board composed of high-ranking adminis- 
trative officers on the field interviewed all 
officers periodically concerning their atti- 
_ tudes toward their work. Nothing ever hap- 
pened. Many interviewees felt that the most 
important part of this particular ceremony 
.was the manner in which the officer being 
interviewed executed the salute and about- 
face which terminated it. The officer person- 
nel division, it was soon learned, was not 
concerned over the efficient use of man- 
power but merely with keeping records 
properly in duplicate, triplicate, or quadru- 
plicate. An “air inspector,” a shy, immature 
young major, visited the field to hear com- 


plaints. He heard many, but his function ` 


was not that of correcting abuses. He was 
only a shock-absorber. He gave the boys a 


chance to blow off steam. Even this small _ 


privilege was appreciated. The only channel 
for complaints which, as far as the writer 
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knows,was not much used was that provided 
by the chaplains. The chaplains, incidentally, 
like the medical men, fared better than the 
teachers and also had control of matters 
within their competence as professional men. 
In the Army everything is supposed to go 
“through channels.” The authorities were 
particularly anxious for complaints to go 
through channels, probably because so 
many things are lost and never heard’ of 
again when they start that perilous path. 
It is difficult to assess the permanent 
effect which the experiences which have 
been described may have had upon the col- 
lege and high-school teachers involved. For 
some of them the teaching profession lost in 
dignity and self-respect. There was some 
talk of getting out of the profession when the 


. war was over. After all, why not become an 


automobile salesman or an insurance or real 
estate salesman and really amount to some- 
thing! It is impossible to guess how much 
fundamental disillusionment of this kind 
was produced. Certainly, when the teachers 
in the A.A.F. return to civilian life, there 
are other unpleasant surprises for ‚them. 
They find that meager pre-war salaries have 
responded very little to huge increases in 
taxes and in the cost of living. Some of 
them find that their jobs, theoretically guar- 
anteed by law, have in fact vanished. They 
find that civilian authorities often attach 
little or no importance to Army experience 
and that they have consequently lost ground. ' 
in compariscn with those who stayed out of 
the Army. They feel frustrated because 
they have nc effective organizations through 
which to voice their grievances. The return- 
ing teacher, who has acquired a different 
perspective on his profession through his 
experiences, and who has been able to make 
direct comparisons of his profession with . 
others, may be expected to be disturbed and 
dissatisfied. This personal unrest is likely to- 
aifect the ideas and the new social forms that 
will emerge in the postwar period. — 
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AGGRESSIVE AND EROTIC TENDENCIES IN ARMY LIFE: 


HENRY ELKIN 


ABSTRACT 


Military life required the soldier to alter his values and self-image and imposed new restraints and occa- 
sions for release. The soldier felt depréciated by the G.I. image and Army restraints and asserted himself by 
negativism, as in “griping,” and by aggression against foreigners as scapegoats. Military life also stimulated 
the release of tensions repressed from childhood. Drinking, profanity, and‘concern with sex relieved the anxi- 
eties created by the ideal of virility. Undifferentiated and homosexual erotic tendencies revealed by speech 
and behavior must find socially approved release. Hence the soldier’s egocentric disposition to women as 

‚means of gratifying self-respect and primitive sensual impulses. 


A prolonged stay in the Army, coming a 
a sharp break with civilian life, doubtless af- 
fected the personalities of several million 
American men. As soldiers, they entered a 
peculiar social organization which required 
them to alter radically the images they had 
of themselves and the values by which they 
lived and which imposed restraints, and of- 
fered occasions for the release of impulse and 
feeling, very different from any they had 
previously known. We wish to consider 


-. briefly and in relation to characteristic 


features of American culture the manner in 
which military life typically influenced 
values and self-images and provided new 
patterns of psychological repression and re- 

` lease. ` 
A military organization, more than any 
other social structure, can be adequately 
defined by the concept of “bureaucracy,” 
“as the term is used by Max Weber, Talcott 
Parsons, and Karl’ Mannheim. The imper- 
sonality characteristic of bureaucratic or- 
ganization is so pronounced in a modern 
army that the distinctive feature of the indi- 
vidual is not even his name but a serial 
number. This does not necessarily mean that 
the individual member loses a sense of the 


ı This article is based on about two years’ 
experience as a private and corporal, and eight 
months’ experience as a second lieutenant, in the 
United States Army in North Africa, Italy, France, 
and Germany. The writer was greatly aided by the 
criticisms and suggestions of Frederick. Elkin, who, 
as a sergeant in the Army, spent over a year in the 
United States and more than two years in England, 

` France, and Germany. 


value of his own self. In a society with a 
deeply rooted military tradition, where 
“soldier” is a model-image evoking respect 
and emulation, the individual typically gains 
self-respect and affirms the value of his per- 
sonality by performing to his greates: abil- 
ity the often-stereotyped tasks and routines 
of military life. Such is not the case in mod- 
ern America, however, except among small 
circles with military-school backgrounds.: 
American men in this war did not think of 


themselves as “doughboys,” “Tommies,” 


“Poilus,” or even as “soldiers”—terms 
which imply individual human qualities 
and positive values—but as “G.L’s”; ie., 
“Government Issue,” each with a “dog-tag” 
around his neck. The individual soldier 
thus saw himself as an item of mass-produc- 
tion along with G.I. clothing, rations, and 
other materiel. 

On tke one hand, the soldier liked being 
a G.I. It was comforting to feel, in. this 
radically different kind of life which so often 
involved fear and danger, that his own self 
was submerged in the anonymity of the 
mass. The role of G.I. made no undue de- 
mands on individual virtue or responsibil- 
ity. Even if he continually bungled and be- 
came a “sad sack,” his fellows looked upon 
him with a kind of joking affection. 

On the other hand, the soldier inwardly - 
rebelled against this G.I. image of himself, 
the hierarchic and often arbitrary system of 
rank, and the slavelike performance of tasks 
that failed to satisfy his inner pride. Mili- 
tary regulations required him to perform his 
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duties in accordance with the meticulously 
detailed prescriptions laid down in a field 
manual or, as he said, “by the numbers.” 
Military discipline required him to carry out 
all orders given by superiors, whom he often 
neither liked nor respected, immediately 
and without question. However, the more 
personal phases of life, such as his relations 
with his fellows, remained uncontrolled. So, 
as soon as he found himself “off duty” or 


otherwise beyond the scope of rules and 


regulations, the soldier characteristically 
felt supremely “free” and sought to release 
his impulses and feelings. This release was 
especially marked in everyday speech and 
conversation, and its distinguishing feature 
was a general rebelliousness, expressed in 
various shades of negativism, from mildly 
cynical humor to scathing denunciation. 
When positive, constructive force or ca- 
pacities are lacking, a desire to express the 
self usually manifests itself in negativism 
and aggesssion.? In the Army “griping” was 
the most typical manifestation of this tend- 
ency; there was nothing either directly or 
indirectly related to the Army about which 
the G.I. did not gripe. Seldom, if ever, did 
such griping lead to suggestions, concerted 
action, or protest, even where these might 


have proved effective. It remained verbal, - 


and its function was purely psychological. 
Griping and general negativism, in the first 
instance, were symbolic affirmations of inde- 
pendence and strength, showing that the 
G.I. did not want to be considered a mere 
cog in the Army machine. Then, as it be- 
came an almost universal mechanism to as- 
suage and to hide an almost universal hurt, 


2 A commanding officer who sought to hide his 
weakness behind a mask of military gruffness and 
rigidity (he would have worn a monocle had he been 
a German) was pleased to place on his desk a pic- 
ture of Donald Duck in stern, forbidding pose, 
superposed by a big, impressively drawn “NO!” 
Such a man, whose natural reaction would be to 
submit to everything, obviously regarded “No” as 
an affirmation of independence and strength. And 
unless the lower-ranking petitioner could gratify 
this officer’s ego in some other way, his reply, ir- 
respective of the objective value of the request, 
would be “Nol” For the G.I., “griping” fulfilled a 
corresponding need. 


‘ 409 
griping came to be an earmark of social 
solidarity. A soldier who might have dared 
to question a griping remark became a living ` 
threat to his companions’ self-respect and 
automatically, as a heretic or traitor, placed 


himself beyond the pale. Griping, moreover, 
became an egocentric and almost standard 


. form of establishing social contact: when 


one G.I. met another, a griping remark 
served as a kind of introduction, like talk 
about the weather.’ i 
One aspect of this negativism, whose ill- ` 
effect on international relations will remain 
incalculable, is that our immediate allies be- 
came the primary scapegoat for the G.I.’s 
need for self-assertion. Just as the Germans, 
servile and compliant in their own life, came 
to feel strong and important by venting 
their pent-up aggression on “inferior” Jews, 
Poles,’ and Russians, so the G.I. “took it 
out” on “damned Limeys” and “dirty 
Frogs,” but not, interestingly enough, on. 
the Germans and southern Italians who di- 
rectly gratified his self-esteem by behaving ` 
toward him as a conqueror. A correspondent 
from China‘ recently wrote that G.I. drivers 
go out of their way to splash mud on Chinese 
trudging along the side of the road! ` 
Whereas certain negative and aggressive 
tendencies may be primarily regarded as 
reactions to the constraints imposed by 
military organization and discipline, other 
tendencies revealed in typical forms of Army 
speech and behavior show the release ‘of im- 
pulses and feelings that are far more deeply 
rooted in the course of psychological de- 
velopment. The Army, by detaching the 
saldier from home, school, church, and 
neighborhood, and, more generally, from 
feminine influence and surroundings, loosed 
him from his previous social controls. And 
the characteristic military pattern that 
sanctions in the “off-duty” sphere, the.re- 
3 In the ligkt of the impression these gripes, taken 
out of their living context, would have made on the 
relatives and congressmen at home, it is clear that 
the military censor performed a necessary duty. Had 
censorship not been lifted with victory, the return 


of overseas troops to the United States would surely 
not have been effected at so fast a pacé. i 


4 Dixie Tighe, in the New York Post. 
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lease of rebellious feelings provoked while 


“on duty,” serves to open the gates for the 

rebellious impulses and feelings that were 

repressed during the whole lifetime. (Hence 

the common judgment that rebellious 

youths who might otherwise turn to crimi- 

nal ways, would be happy in, and adjusted 
- to, the Army.) 

In the purely masculine surroundings of 
the Army, the values associated with the 
ideal of virility play a determining role in 
molding the soldier’s image of himself and 
in creating his inner tensions and the chan- 
nels for their release. A peculiar feature of 
American culture is that the ideal of virility 
is derived from the values that often prevail 
in preadolescent gangs and play groups; 
e.g., lower-class “toughness” as against 
upper-class “sissy” effeteness; defensive ir- 
ritability rather than self-assurance; aggres- 
siveness rather than reserve; self-assertive- 
ness rather than modesty; and impudence 
rather than politeness.’ These values reflect 
a characteristic source of anxiety in the lives 
of young American boys. Whereas their de- 
velopment in home and school is to a far 
greater degree molded by women, and is 
far less distinct from that of young girls, 
than in any other country (coeducation and 
women teachers are nowhere as predomi- 
nant as in America), they must try to live 
up to social expectations which, far more 
than those found elsewhere, require that 
(as “red-blooded American boys”) they be- 
have differently from girls. Hence they are 
impelled to adopt an image of manhood 
which, like all compensations for inade- 
quacy, exaggerates and distorts the domi- 
nant, aggressive quality that is a natural 
sign of virility. And, in reaction to the 
“sissy” qualities which they seek to eradi- 
cate or conceal in themselves, they throw 
over everything ‘associated with femininity, 
especially the values which create disinter- 
ested activities’ and those which lend con- 


s Cf. And Keep Your Powder Dry (published in 
„ England as The American Character) (Pelican Books, 
1944), by Margaret Mead, especially chap. ix, “The 
Chip on the Shoulder.” 


6In preadolescence everything “impractical” 
like music, poetry, flowers, refined habits of reading, 
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siderateness and grace to social intercourse. 
The cultural pattern associated with the 
ideal of virility is modified when social 
expectations and the conditioning of erotic 
tendencies require a positive attitude toward 
women; but, whatever the course of its later 
development, this pattern remains rooted 
to the psychological conditions of preado- 
lescence.? 

Drinking in the Army, as in civilian 
life, was a symbol of virility and facilitated 
the forgetting of the self and the release of 
impulses to self-assertion and aggression. 
(Drunken conviviality also served to relieve 
the G.I.’s perennial boredom, even in places 
which for centuries have attracted tourists 
from all over the world.) Although only a 
small minority engaged in rowdyism and 
fighting with Allied soldiers or civilians, 
many a G.I. bragged of “breaking up the 
joint” or of “beating hell out of a Frog” 
(while “stewed to the gills”)—exploits that 
happened only in his imagination. More 
often G.L’s bragged of what they would do 
if attacked, robbed, etc., provocations whose 
likelihood they almost consciously exag- 
gerated in order to appear “tough.” In fact, 
the average G.I., though orderly himself, 
seemed to indulge vicariously in aggression 
by identifying himself with the unruly 
minority. (This may explain why the. mili- 
tary police, still sensitive to the stigma at- 
tached to them after the last war, proceeded 
with hesitation and extreme tact against 
rowdyism. Thus their role of scapegoat, in 
part, passed to the “damned foreigner.”) 

The use of profanity, always an earmark 
of masculinity, was perhaps the most strik- 


etc., is “sissy.” This plays a tremendous role in 
American culture: the more vigorous and secure 
personalities tend to become businessmen, lawyers, 
and engineers; whereas the “sissies” become the 
actors, writers, clergymen, and professors, a fact 
which greatly determines the quality of intellectual 
and artistic production. The Boy Scout movement, 
which aims to combine virile practices and moral 
standards, often evokes a negative response: _ 
“Boy Scout,” like “sissy,” is frequently pronounced 
contemptuously. 


7 Note the personalities of many model-images 
of Hollywood, Mickey Rooney, James Cagney, etc., 
and of innumerable comic-strip heroes, 
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ing feature of Army life: hardly a sentence 
was spoken, and no exclamation was ut- 
tered, without at least one profane term. 
‘ Apart from expressing a general rebellious- 
ness, profanity most perfectly suggests that 
the user is capable of asserting his will, using 
his fists, drinking inordinate quantities of 
alcohol, taking women in contemptuous, 
domineering stride, and engaging in such 
other pursuits as are becoming to the virile 
American male. (The young Frenchman 
` proves his virility by the number of times 
he can make love in an evening.) And, fur- 
ther, by pronouncing those “dirty words” 
which he never dared to utter in the pres- 
ence of “Mom” or his old-maid school- 
teachers, the G.I. symbolically throws off 
the shackles of the matriarchy in which he 
grew up. 

The profane term that most clearly ex- 
presses this swaggering masculinity and 
revengeful, contemptuous (and defensive) 
attitude toward women is doubtless the 
most commonly used word (as noun, verb, 
adjective, adverb, and expletive) in the 
United States and British armies. In Anglo- 
Saxon popular culture, molded by Puritan- 
ism, this term suggests that the sexual act 
can only be “dirty” and animalistic; and, in 
keeping with a more nearly universal con- 
ception, it suggests that, whereas these 
qualities do not reflect ill on the male by 
virtue of his dominant and casual role, they 
ineradicably contaminate and degrade the 
human female. Thus children in Anglo- 
Saxon cultures are invariably shocked when 
they are told that their own mothers did 
such “dirty things” and that they them- 
selves, in a literal sense, were “conceived in 
sin.” This abrupt confrontation with brutal 
reality is, doubtless, often a traumatic ex- 
perience resulting in feelings of contempt for 
the self; hidden contempt for, or overt and 
undue sympathy and attachment to, the 
mother (who was “forced to submit”); and 
a general pessimism and cynicism toward a 
universe In which life itself is the outcome 
of brutality and sin—a psychological com- 
plex that can be shown to have had tre- 
mendous implications for the development 
of modern civilization. Hence, the use of the 
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profane term in question affirms that the 
G.I. now accepts biological reality, and his 
continual and exaggerated stress of this af- 
firmation indicates that, when a child, this 


reality was a bitter one, almost too painful _ 


to accept. ; 

Another ccmmon form of profanity im- 
plies that the G.I. loses his early social con- 
ditioning and again, as in early childhood, 
overtly expefiences a rich expressiveness in 
the eliminatory functions. The release of in- 
testinal gases, for example, is never inhibited 
or taken as matter of fact but is made to 
draw attention and invariably provokes 
joking comment. Amiable conversation is 
“shooting the s—.” Bragging or lying is 


“throwing the s——.” A G.I. who vents | 


anger “p—— off his mouth.” The practice 
of prolonging latrine functions (implied in 
the not uncommon admonition, “S——~ or 
get off the pot” to mean “stop dawdling”), 
and making them into occasions for social 
conviviality, as well as common expressions 
such as “I just had a wonderful s——-,” sug: 
gest that the Army Medical Corps might 
profitably have investigated the role of 
psychological factors in the continual and 
epidemic occurrence of diarrhea (the “G.I. 
S mye i 

Other profane expressions refer to the 
posterior, after the manner of “heart” or 
“brain,” as symbolic of the person. Among 
the most common are, “Get your a over 
here” (come here); “to shag a ” (hurry); 
“a——chewing” (bawling-out); “It’s my 
a——” (I’m held responsible); “My a—— 
will weep for you” (PI be sorry for you); 
“to tangle a holes” (argue or fight); and 
“a——hole buddies” (close pals). These ex- 
pressions bring to mind such apparently 
dissimilar practices as “goosing” and the 
wearing of pants too tight for comfort and 
reflect a vital concern with the only major 
erogenous portion of the human anatomy 
that does not distinguish male from female. 
The fact that women as well as sexual inter- 

















8 The writer had the opportunity to note over 
a long period that diarrhea (like psychoneurosis) 
was relatively uncommon in the French army, 
despite the fact that, by the United States Army 
standards, sanitary conditions were shockingly bad. 
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course, both praiseworthy erotic references, 
are commonly termed “piece of a——” re- 


veals the primary function of this profanity: 


cg, 





a ” is the most suitable term for ex- 
pressing asocial and indeterminate erotic 


`- tendencies in a socially approved form. 


By American standards of virility, homo- 
sexuality is repellent and was unconsciously 
repressed in Army life. Although there was 
continual joking about homosexual prac- 
tices, there was an apparent total lack of 
awareness of homosexual attitudes and in- 
clinations, such as were extremely wide- 
spread in a latent, and not uncommon in a 
practiced, but verbally unadmitted, state. 
This contrast between blindness to the 
reality and concern with the idea doubtless 


- implies strong tendencies and equally strong 


repressions.? Certain features of American 
eroticism throw light on the prevalence of 
these tendencies and the manner in which 
they are directed into socially approved 
channels, The pin-up girl, for example, is 
often distorted to maximize the proportions 
of the upper torso and lower extremities, 


Suggestive of boyishness and activity, and 


to minimize those middle portions which are 
more distinctively feminine and expressive 
of a passive rolet? (If her breasts were re- 
moved, it would often be difficult to know 
whether she were a boy or girl.) Often her 
demeanor is vigorously active, and her 
facial expression suggests that she neither 
attaches great importance nor responds to 
intimacies with all-absorbing intensity and 
voluptuousness (characteristic of the more 


.traditional eroticism which, in a feminine 


version, still seems to appeal to the women 
who read the perfume ads) but regards 
them as amusingly incidental bits of “fun” 


9 The term “sissy,” by reason of having acquired 


' homosexual implications, was significantly absent 


from the soldiers’ vocabulary. After inspecting his 
enlisted men’s quarters, an officer praised an ex- 
tremely effeminate G.I. who took delight in the 
meticulous arrangement of his belongings as “the 
best damned soldier in the outfit.” The other sol- 
diers disagreed with this verdict but saw nothing 
funny in it! i 

10 These portions are emphasized in the “bumps,” 
popular in burlesque shows, but attribute to femi- 
ninity a gesture that is expressive of masculinity! 
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between “pals.” This highly sanctioned 
eroticism suggests the direction for active 


release of the tensions provoked by the: 


intimate masculine contact in Army life. 
“Women-chasing” thus became a distin- 
guishing feature of the G.I.’s reputation 
wherever he went. 4 

Prostitution overseas had a very un- 
settling influence on the typical G.I. Where- 
as at home the mere “going out” with girls 


‘often was enough to prove his virilitv, even 


to himself, he had now to reach the ultimate 
limit of physical intimacy, as was offered 
to him cheaply and at every hand. The G.I. 
thought that his avidity for such pleasures 
—in the simple physical terms in which he 
had been taught to regard such matters— 
was a result of “sex starvation.” It could 
more rightly be claimed that separation 
from the opposite sex, as in normal ascetic 
practices, would abate desire by removing 
outer stimuli. A starving mañ, moreover, 
would not take delight in viewing exag- 
geratedly appetizing “‘pin-ups” of his favor- 
ite foods. Pin-up girls, in fact, probably 


‘served less for individual enjoyment than as 


occasions for the social affirmation of viril- 
ity, by virtue of the public display and ap- 
proval they were invariably accorded. Simi- 
larly, a connection with a woman, however 
shabby and perfunctory, was recounted in 
an adventurous spirit and in terms that 
never failed to do credit to the subject’s 
virile capacities.” 


u “In all neurotics we find without exception in 


the unconscious psychic life feelings of inversion and 
fixation of libido on persons of the same sex” 
(Sigmund Freud, Three Contributions to the Theory 
of Sex [Modern Library”) p. 575). Many writers 
have set forth the view that modern culture breeds 
widespread neurosis. The manifestations of latent 
homosexuality in this culture, however, have 
scarcely been treated. 


ı The writer spent many months, in several 
countries, in intimate contact with French and 
North African Moslem troops. The French typically 
spoke far less about sex and stressed the personality 
of women far more than did the Americans. The 


. Moslem’s appreciation of sex, however, strikingly 


resembles the G.I.’s, except that the Moslem had 
fewer inhibitions. This similarity recalled to the 
observer his findings among the Arapaho Indians 
(cf. Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes, 
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Fundamentally, the G.I. did not like or 
desire women other than as means of grati- 
fying his.self-respect and his primitive sexual 
desire. He commonly referred to women by 
the profane term for vagina and treated 
them all, even when there could be no 
ground for confusion, with a degree of 
bluntness and indiscrimination that did not 
help to foster international good-will and 
understanding. To many a G.I., however, 
such behavior did not imply disrespect. He 
simply viewed all women in terms of youth, 
surface appearance, and willing aptitude; 
and frequently he regarded the prostitute 
with special affection, because, unlike other 
women who often were formal and reserved, 
she had the friendly smile and democratic 
ways which he had been accustomed to ex- 
pect in social life. Since his own disposition 
to sexual matters was so thoroughly ego- 
centric, he more readily, in fact, identified 
himself with the prostitute. Her approach 


ed. Ralph Linton [New York: Appleton-Century 
Co., 1940]) and has led him to conclude that the 
“natural” disposition toward sex can be reduced to 
a phallus seeking to enter a recipient object. Puritan 
and Islamic asceticism, by de-spiritualizing the 


erotic, succeeded in reducing its intensity and ` 


scope but caused it to revert to the “natural.” 
If animals could talk, their conversation about sex 
would doubtless be quite similar to that of the Mos- 
lems, Arapahos, and G.I’s. Note the comic 
strips widely circulated in Army publication, “The 
Wolf,” in which the G.I., drawn with a literal 
wolf-, or “dogface,” is continually trying to “make” 
women, and “Male Call,” in which the G.I.’s are 
reduced to blithering frenzy by the charms of 
feminine anatomy. Also note that the term “wolf” 
and its derivations, with pleasant and rather flatter- 
ing connotations, have made their way into the 
national vocabulary! 


13 The populations of North Africa and Europe 
quickly became familiar with the mercantile ways of 
their democratic liberators who went about offering 
specific quantities of cigarettes, chocolate, C-rations, 
etc., not only for money but “in trade.” Such meth- 
ods were particularly effective in famine-stricken 
areas, such as the Naples region in 1943-44, and 
invariably brought results to those hardheaded and 
enterprising G.I.’s who operated on the basis of 
statistical probability. Soldiers were made keenly 

` resentful by reports that Negro troops, by virtue 
of belonging to the Quartermaster Corps, enjoyed 
an often prodigious advantage in such “trade.” 
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to sex was as direct and casual as his own. 
He believed that she engaged in her work . 
mainly because she “liked it” and that her 
taking money only did credit to her prac- 
tical sense. And, in view of his own uncertain 
inclinations, he did not tend to regard her 
intimacies with other men as especially de-. 
grading. On a number of occasions, G.I.’s 
were heard to remark that, had they been 
women, they, too, would have been prosti- 
tutes. In the light of this behavior it was 
not surprising that G.I.’s would show a 
marked .preference for German girls, who. 
typically combine free and easy habits with 
an uncritical appreciation of everything 
masculine." ; ; 
Despite the fact that Army life tends to 
bring out primitive aspects of personality 
and that speech difficulties in foreign lands 
hinder the development .of more refined 
sentiments toward women, it may still be 
inferred from typical forms of Army speech 
and behavior that a very large proportion 
of American men have never developed 
beyond childhood stages of emotional ex- 
perience and display strong anxieties and 
excessive reactions when they are expected 
to live by psychologically mature standards. 
More broadly, it may be inferred that the 
prevailing eroticism in American culture 
successfully directs male erotic impulse to- 
ward female objects but fails to cultivate 
this impulse to an appreciation of a mature 
feminine ideal, either directly, by reflecting 
a synthesis of physical and spiritual values, 
or indirectly, by reflecting a limited porno- 
graphic interest. On the contrary,. this 
eroticism, by seeking to portray a feminine 
ideal in terms of pure materiality—-an image 
of ideal femininity as portrayed in a bathing 
suit is a unique cultural phenomenon— 
directs the appreciation of femininity itself 
into the form of primitive erotic experience. 


ATLANTIC CITY, New JERSEY 


14 This latter quality seems also to have char- 
acterized many English girls. The writer spent only 
a very brief period in England and bases his observa- 
tions mainly on his North African and continental 
European experience. 


THE SOLDIER’S LANGUAGE 


FREDERICK ELKIN 


ABSTRACT 


Popular works by stressing uncommonly used “substitute expressions” and by omitting profanity give 
a false picture of the soldier’s language. The language, assumed to be functional, is unconsciously learned and 
changes to befit new experiences.and thus is valuable as source material for studying the soldier's adjustment. 
The language reflects (1) ‘the soldier's self-image of solidarity, freedom from social restraint, and strength 
and (2) his attitude to authority. The expressions indicate that the soldier dislikes authority but accepts it 
with varying degrees of resignation, bitterness, and satire. 


I 


This paper discusses the soldier’s lan- 
guage in so far as it relates to certain social- 
psychological aspects of his adjustment to 
Army life. It is hoped, further, to present a 
picture of distinctive expressions which a 
soldier employs when among his fellows. 

-Considered as “soldier expressions” are: 
(x) those expressions not known in civilian 
society and therefore distinctive of Army 
life and (2) those expressions, employed in 
small sections of civilian society and gen- 
erally understood by civilians, which in the 
Army become much "more frequently and 
openly expressed. Both these groups of ex- 
pressions are understood in all Army soci- 
ety, and every soldier, at some time or an- 
other, employs some of them. They are 

- spoken of as distinctive of the Army, al- 

` though actually many are common to the 
Navy, Marines, and Air Forces as well. Not 
being familiar with these services and their 
distinctive languages, however, I do not at- 
tempt to discuss their unique expressions. 

That soldiers among themselves tend to 
speak differently from civilians, in both the 
expressions employed and the manner of ex- 
pression, is generally known; but the actual 
expressions used and their significance in 
understanding the soldier have received but 
little attention. The popular lists and nu- 
merous references to soldier language in 
newspapers and magazines give a false pic- 
ture. The lists, first of all, are generally full 
of phrases, especially substitute names for 

“objects, which are not only rarely, if ever, 
heard, but of which many soldiers do not 
even know the meaning. For example, com- 


bining expressions from two such sources,* 
we find the following substitute expressions 
for “coffee”: blackout, tar water, paint re- 
mover, solvent and boiler compound, bat- 
tery acid, bootleg, black strap, blanko wa- 
ter. We find the following for “cook”: belly 
robber,. hashburner, slumburner, greasepot. 
There are few soldiers who could identify 
these. Coffee is -generally called “coffee,” 
and a cook is generally called a “cook.” The 
substitute expressions are much less com- 
mon in the Army than such references in- 
dicate. 

Popular articles, furthermore, give a false 
picture in that they omit all obscene terms, 
a most significant proportion of the soldier’s 
language. Such terms, used by themselves or 
in combination phrases, are in almost every 
sentence a soldier says, sometimes with their 
literal meaning but more often with a mean- 
ing of an altogether different nature. 

To many a recruit the constant and crude 
use of obscenity by the older soldiers comes 
as a shock. The recruit was often not aware 
of the extent and the range of subjects to 
which this language was applicable. In time, 
however, with constant exposure to such 
language, the shock lessens; and eventually, 
to a greater or lesser degree, practically all 
soldiers adopt it. 

It is assumed throughout this discussion 
that the language adopted by a soldier is 
functional. Had the new expressions not in 
some way satisfied a need or a disposition of 


1 Park Kendall, Dictionary of Service Slang 
(New York: M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 1941; reprinted 
1944); Albert A. Ostrow, “Service Mén’s Slang” 
American Mercury, November, 1943. 
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the soldier, they would not have been adopt- 
ed, and the soldier would have spoken as he 
did in civilian life. Obviously, there is no in- 
variable relationship between an expression 
and a function. In any given attempt at un- 
derstanding, the analysis will vary with the 
language and the unit under study. But 
there are certain more general patterns that 
seem applicable throughout the Army, and 
-we shall employ a few of them as a frame- 
work for our language discussion. 


Il 
Before we begin the discussion of the ex- 


pressions of more social-psychological inter- 


est, it seems advisable to eliminate what we 
designate as ‘‘convenience expressions.” 
These include abbreviations and designa- 
tions which denote phenomena having no 
counterpart or which could be expressed 
only cumbersomely in civilian language. 
Their prime function being convenience, 
they tend to be of less interest to the social 
psychologist. Examples of “convenience 
designations” are: 


sun-tans....... cotton, khaki uniforms 
latrine... .....any toilet, .and sometimes 
washing, facilities 
burp gun...... a given type of German ma- 
chine gun 
short arm...... medical genital inspection _ 
jeep........... a given type of }-ton vehicle 


Examples of “convenience abbreviations” 
are: 


OP........ observation post 

CON ee charge of quarters 

CO. 6208 commanding officer 

SP self-propelled 

CDD..... certificate of disability for 
discharge 


The adoption and diffusion of such desig- 
nations generally does not require elaborate 
explanation. From our point of view the 
designations were adopted primarily be- 
cause they were convenient and made for 
ease of expression. Some, such as “CDD,” 
are authorized Army abbreviations; some, 


such as “SP,” easily come to mind; some,’ 


such as “sun-tans,” “latrine,” and “jeep,” 
are expressions of perhaps unknown origin, 
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which were convenient and appropriately 
designated the new phenomena. 


- The objects of reference for such’ “con 


venience expressions” are generally objects: „ 
toward which, per se, a soldier is neither at- 
tracted nor repelled. They tend to be ex- 
pected physical details of living, military 
objects, routinized Army -jobs, or accepted 
Army phenomena.’ Since the objects of ref- 
erence are relatively neutral in tone, so, too, 
are the expressions. They do not designate 
unique types of persons to whom one must 
adjust, nor do they connote individual or 
group values. A CO is the given person, no 
matter what kind of person he may be, 
who commands the unit. A short arm be- 
comes an expected physical examination. 

To the sociologist the most significant 
feature of such expressions is that, once dif- 
fused, like all other soldier expressions, they 
give the soldier a unique universe of dis- 
course which helps distinguish him, and thus 
they become a binding in-group force. This 
tends to give him a greater feeling of free- 
dom among other soldiers, for he can speak 
the expressions which more easily come to 
his mind, many of which would not be un- 
derstood or must consciously be avoided 
when he is among civilians. 

Employing the language of soldiers for “ 
source material in the study of a given prob- 
lem has the two following merits: (1) the 
language has, for the greater part, been un- 


š consciously learned, and (2) the langage is 


“dynamic.” 

A new recruit may rather del peitis say 
“yhat’s for chow” or “look at that f——ing 
line” in order to reflect an image of himself 
which manifests his assimilation in the 





2 The soldier, in actuality, adjusts relatively 
easily to such new physical situations or to such 


. routinized ways of doing things. It may be incon- 


venient and unpleasant at first, but, when necessary, , 
a soldier soon takes for granted that he must have a 
CO, that he must use an outside latrine, that he 
must wait in pay line and salute, that he must set 
up pup tents or even live in foxholes. To have an 
unpredictable or favor-currying first sergeant, ` 
however, or to take orders from ar. immature and 
cocky lieutenznt are adjustments never so readily 
or so satisfactorily made. | 
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Army. But in most cases the learning is com- 
pletely unconscious. A soldier hears an ex- 
pression, unconsciously learns its meaning 
in context, and soon employs it himself. 


Even for the more deliberate recruit, the ex- 
_ pressions soon become his unconscious nor- 


'. mal way of speaking.3 


As we have noted, we assume the expres- 
sions are functional; had they not met the 
requirements of the soldier, they would not 

' have been adopted. That a soldier, therefore, 
so readily and unconsciously adopts these 
expressions bespeaks their appropriateness 
in his changed way of life. Further, since in 

. the soldier’s expressions we find implied at- 
titudes and values, we can derive therefrom 
a spontaneous reflection of his reactions to 
Army life. 

- Another pertinent characteristic of sol- 
dier language is that it is “dynamic,” it does 
not remain constant. As new situations are 
met; new adjustments are made: old expres- 

. sions are discarded or used with new mean- 
ings, and new expressions become popular. 
Were there no changes in language, the ad- 
justment would probably be unsatisfactory. 
In the same way that a sulking, maladjust- 
ing person does not tend to develop or adopt 

‘new slang expressions, neither would a sulk- 
ing, maladjusting Army unit. 


II \ 

‚ The distinctive language of the soldier 
may be roughly divided into two categories: 
s(x) habitual expressions, those more deeply 
absorbed expressions that are learned by all 
soldiers and are heard constantly through- 
out their Army careers, and (2) fashion ex- 
pressions, those found in local units or 
throughout the Army for relatively short 
periods of time. 

Likewise, corresponding to certain styles 
which do not become popular with the pub- 
lic, so, too, there are expressions in the Army 
heard only a few times and then not at all. 

The expressions discussed in this paper 

3A plausible explanation of how such learning 
comes about is given by Ellsworth Faris in The 
Nature of Human Nature (New York and London: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), wherein he speaks of 
“unconscious imitation.” 
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are primarily the habitual expressions; but 
it seems pertinent to give a brief discussion 
of the fashion language of the soldier be- 
cause this registers the adjustment of a given 
unit. 

Many expressions are fashion among 
those who have only recently been inducted 
into the Army. Some of the expressions 
found in lists of soldier slang, such as “ar- 
mored cow” for canned’ milk, “tin hat” for 
helmet, “topkick” for first sergeant, are 
among these. So, too, is “hit the deck” at 
reveille. These are often the expressions of 
the new soldier who wants to present an 
image of cleverness or of-assimilation into 
the Army. 

The most common ‘fashion expressions” 
are those which became popular in foreign 
countries. In England, many soldiers came 
to speak of “torches,” “queues,” and “Pic- 
cadilly Commandos.” In France in their 
everyday language, they.used beaucoup, fini, 
combien, parti, and tout de suite. In Italy, sol- 
diers spoke of vino, grazie, and come sta. 
When the soldiers entered Germany, the 
French and Italian phrases, save for beau- 
coup and vino, tended to be forgotten, and 
soldiers soon learned to say kaput, prima, 
was isi los?. nichts gut, Fräulein, and others. 

Other fashion expressions were adopted 
from miscellaneous sources. From the comic 
strip “Dick Tracy,” Gravel Gertie came to 
mean any very homely girl. From the issue 
of a style of jacket which Eisenhower wore, 
soldiers spoke of “Eisenhower jackets.” Ex- 
tending the meaning of Army-publicized 
designations, soldiers used “liberating” to 
mean any kind of appropriating and looting, 
and “fraternizing” to mean meeting civilians 
of any kind for social reasons. - 

Many expressions became fashionable in 
given groups, befitting their unique experi- 
ences. In one unit of former academic men, 
all doing details of various sorts, “Ph.D.” 
came to mean “post-hole digger.” German 
planes which always strafed at a given time 
at night were called, in certain groups, “Bed- 
check Charlie.” In one unit, soldiers said to 
a person who interrupted a conversation, 
“Who pulled your chain?” 
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Many such fashion expressions refer to 
officers of men within the given unit. In a 
tank destroyer battalion, for example, a 
lieutenant who especially sought pillboxes 
to destroy became known as “Pillbox Mull- 
hall.” A mess officer in one unit became the 
“Commissioned KP.” Mimicking an officer 
who once told his men to “chop down those 
wooden trees,” the men placed “wooden” 


before the name of any wooden object they. 


had occasion to mention. A soldier who al- 
ways “angles” to buy and sell at a profit 
may be called “shady Robbins” or “BTO” 
for “big time operator.” ; 

These expressions manifest an adjust- 
ment to new phenomena and new situations. 
Likewise, through creating a common uni- 
verse of discourse to refer to their common 
experiences, the fashions create a greater 
solidarity among the men. Often the expres- 
sions evidence a cryptic humor in accepting 
uncomfortable situations, or a certain satis- 
faction in characterizing superiors, e.g., 
“Commissioned KP.” In all cases they build 
up new interests which help prevent the 
men of the unit from psychologically “get- 
ting into a rut.” l 

We have noted, then, two characteristics 
of the soldier’s language: it is unconsciously 
learned, and it is “dynamic.” However, 
since the language on which we shall focus 
comprises the more permanent soldier ex- 
pressions, the latter characteristic will be 
less relevant. 


IV 


We shall discuss the soldier’s language 
from two perspectives: (x) in so far as it re- 
flects his image of himself and the image of 
himself he wishes to portray to others and 
(2) in so far as it reflects his attitude to- 
ward the authoritative situation. 

The image he has of himself and the 
image he wishes to present to others—pri- 
marily other soldiers—tend to be the same, 
and unless we state otherwise, we shall so 
assume.‘ For certain features of personality 


4 For a study of a given person or group in which 
this distinction might be relevant, the different 
images may be partly weighted by acute observa- 
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this soldier image is no different from that 
of civilian life—for example, in the recog- 
nition of success and cleverness. In part, 
however, the soldier has developed new ~ 
images to which he résponds and by which 
he judges his own actions and the actions of 
others. Of the new emphases in his total self- 
image, we select the following for further 
discussion: (r) the image of solidarity with 
other men in the Army, (2) the image of 
freedom from certain restraints of civilian 
society, and (3) the image of strength and 
virility. 

The image of solidarity—The soldier from 


- the very beginning of his Army life feels 


there is a bond between himself and those 
whom Fate has placed in a similar situation. 

As already observed, many a recruit, in 
order to picture himself as an assimilated 
member of the Army, deliberately adopts 
Army expressions. In time, however, as he 
becomes more accustomed to feeling that he 
is a soldier, he does not deliberately have to 
present this role of himself, and the language 
mirrors a more I adoptou 
image. 

The sóldier feels that he oe to 
groups at various Army levels and cross- 
sections. It may be a squad, a division, a 
branch, a training camp, a battle area, a’ 
zone occupied, or the entire Army itself. On . 
all these levels and cross-sections, .expres- 
sions may develop, but generally these are 


‘what we have called “fashion expressions.” 


The expressions, besides manifesting the 
unique experiences of each group, both mir- 
ror and reinfcrce the sense of solidarity. For 


‘the study of a given group, these “fashion 


expressions” are most important. Our em- 
phasis, however, is on those more habitual 
expressions which have become diffused 
throughout the Army and which manifest 
the image:of one’s self in solidarity with all 
other soldiers. 

Most common of these expressions is 


tion of “expressive behavior.” Whether a given 

expression, for example, is said with confidence, 

with caution, or with “daringness” betrays in the 

Rag something of the function it is serving for 
im. 
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“GI,” when it designates the American en- 
listed man.’ Stemming from “government 
issue,” “GI” has become the soldier’s term 
for himself and his fellow-soldier and, despite 
the implications of its derivation, is said 
with a sense of pride. “GI” links the men to- 
gether and distinguishes them from officers, 
civilians, British soldiers, or any other group 
in question. The use of “GI” indicates that 
a soldier is expected to feel the bond, and 
claims for help are made on this basis. The 
driver who does not pick up a hitchhiking 
soldier or the cook who refuses to give a 
visiting soldier a meal are condemned in 
' that it is a “dirty trick” not to help out a 
GL . 

Another such expression, used more per- 
sonally, is “Joe” or sometimes “Mac.” One 
asks a strange soldier, for example, “What 
time ya got, Joe?” It is an expression with a 
friendly connotation, evidencing a solidarity 
among all soldiers. Until shown otherwise, 
it is expected that a fellow-soldier is one like 
you, with whom you can be friendly. 

Also common is the term “buddy.” Some- 
times “buddy” refers to a close friend, some- 

‚times just to any fellow-soldier. A soldier 
may speak of a buddy from his home town 
in the Eighty-third Division or a buddy with 
him in a foxhole, meaning any member of 

“his company. “Buddy” does not necessarily 

~ refer to someone in the Army, but its use in 
the Arniy and in reference to fellow-soldiers 
is most common. It is ordinarily with a sense 
of pride that one uses the term “buddy.” 
All these expressions indicate the soldier’s 
self-image of belonging to an Army consist- 
ing of men like himself, who undergo experi- 
ences like himself. They indicate that he has 
absorbed feelings of solidarity with other 

American soldiers, no matter who they are 

or where they may be. The soldier likes this 
image of himself and feels a certain security 

within it. i . 

Freedom from social restraint.—Soldiers 
have the reputation ọf assuming less respon- 
sibility toward society’s ideals and values. 


s See p. 422 on the relevance of “GI” as an ex- 
pression of adjustment to authority. 
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In the American Army the soldier often l 


comes not only to realize this reputation but 
to accept it as a prerogative. Depending on a 
combination of numerous factors, this feel- 
ing of prerogative becomes, to a greater or 
lesser degree, imbedded in his mind. The ex- 


pression of this self-image manifests i:self in . 


his thoughts, his behavior, and his language. 

In his image of himself, then, the soldier 
tends to feel a freedom from civilian soci- 
ety’s taboos and controls. This image would, 
in most cases, never exist in an isolated in- 
dividual; it is a feature of the crowd. In a 
group of similarly minded men these expres- 
sions are no longer taboo; on the contrary, 
they are often the conventional way of 
speaking. In his own: mind, however, the 
soldier is aware that he is expressing what 
was formerly a taboo and is thus freer from 
social restraint. The expression of this sol- 
dier self-image is primarily in profanity. 

The expression of obscenity obviously 
gives the soldier certain indulgences. Violat- 
ing the taboos of language gives feelings of 
courage and freedom; it is in itself satisfying. 
It seems, however, that more can be de- 
rived from the given expressions than the 
mere fact that the soldier obtains indul- 
gences, for each expression manifests some- 
thing of a repressed sphere. In most respects, 
however, this is a field of study for the psy- 
choanalyst. 

Strength and virility.—This is the most 
obvious image of much of his slang. In great 
part this language is no different in either 
vocabulary or principle from the language of 
construction crews, poolroom crowds, dock 
workers, and other units of men where viril- 
ity is a value. Its significance in the Army 
derives from its quantitative increase; so 
many more men, of varied upbringings, con- 
stantly employ this language. 

The self-image of strength is evidenced in 
both the manner of expression and the ex- 
pressions used. That the expressions may be 


more clever, more picturesque, or more ob-_ 


scene than civilian equivalents is not rele- 
vant here; it is only relevant that to the sol- 
dier they are stronger ways of saying things 
and so manifest the image of a stronger self. 
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. Most of such expressions are obscene, but 
some are not. Some examples of the latter 
are: 


to be on the ball....to be alert, prompt, or 


“sharp” 

to blow one’s top....to become angry , 

to sweat out....... to wait anxiously for some- 
thing over which one has 

` no control 

to bitch........... to gripe or strongly com- 
plain 

to take off......... to leave 


to hit the sack...... to go to bed 
to be snowed under. .to be overwhelmed with 
work, advice, etc. 


to shack up........ to spend a night, or longer 
period of time, with a 
girl 


A common group of obscene expressions 
are carry-overs from civilian conversation. 
In the Army, however, they are more fre- 
quently expressed. Under this classification 
come the literal meanings of the tabooed 
four letter words. Soldiers tend to use the 
crude, less euphemistic terms rather than 
more polite substitutes. 

In the Army, as in other male societies, 
e.g., the work gang, the sporting and gam- 
bling worlds, the college fraternity, these 
vulgar words for physiological functions and 
the sex act enjoy a greatly extended and ex- 
aggerated role. They are applied to situa- 
tions and experiences of crucial importance 
to the person but which are apparently de- 
void of sexual connotation. They are merely 
expressive of the conception of virility, mas- 
culinity, and freedom from social restraint 
characteristic of an exclusively male world. 
- As obscene terms come into such universal 
and seemingly indiscriminate usage, they 
tend to lose their original sexual significance. 
As casually spoken by soldiers, obscene ex- 
pressions do not mean that the users actual- 
ly are thinking on the sexual level; they are 
merely speaking the language of their social 
group. 

Other soldier profane expressions are in 
part “convenience expressions” in that there 
are no adequate substitutes and a soldier 
finds it almost necessary to adopt them to 


explain given situations. Such, for example, 


i 


is the common obscene expression which has 


the meaning in some way or another ‘to 
bungle a'job or to make a bad choice. There 
are numerous occasions in the Army when 
such an expression is pertinent. There are a 
few acceptable substitutes such as “screw 
up” or “mess up,” but these do not have the 
emphasis value of the obscene equivalent. In- 
terestingly,* the expression ‘‘snafu,” de- 
tived from this, “Situation normal, all 
ed up,” is coming into general civilian 





use. 
The interchangeability of vulgar terms is 


such that they have no distinct meanings’ 


of their own. Generally the reference is 
negative, but it may be positive o or with no 
emotional overtone. ; 


V 


The language of the soldier, besides being 
studied in its own right, may also be studied 
for the light it throws on other problems of 
sociological interest. More specifically, we 
shall select for discussion some of the ex- 
pressions which reflect the soldier’s attitude 
toward, and his adjustment to, authority. _ 

The principles underlying military au- 
thority, although they are rarely explicitly 
expressed to the soldier, come to be vaguely 
apprehended and understood. The new sol- 
dier learns that, theoretically jor the sake 
of efficiency, there is rule by impersonal 


hierarchy in which problems are resolved 


and decisions made according to rank. He 
learns that rank is all pervading in the Army 
and that even for men of equal grade there 
are criteria for deciding which is the superior 
and which the subordinate. He learns by in- 
numerable‘instances his own low position in 
the hierarchy. The regulations cf authority, 
he further learns, regard him impersonally 
and have little respect for his individuality. 
This is impressed upon him from the very 
beginning of his Army career—if not in the 
speeches, then in the experiences he under- 
goes. He is crowded into trucks with hun- 
dreds of other men. He stands in seemingly 
endless lines to take a physical examination, 
to sign his service record, to receive im- 
munization shots, and for dozens of other 
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such details. He is further made to feel the 
impersonality and lowliness of his position 
when he moves into a barracks with fifty 
beds and finds a complete lack of privacy in 


“. the latrine. He further feels it when he is 


commanded to pick up cigarette butts and 
matches in the street. The Army’s image of 
him does not correspond to his own image of 
himself. He sees himself as a person with 
preferences, dislikes, pride, and sensitivities; 
not so the Army. The soldier vaguely under- 
stands that some theory of efficiency under- 
lies this. 

There may be indulgences for the soldier 
in the adventure, anonymity, and irrespon- 
sibility of his new Army life, but mostly 
there are deprivations; and if he is to adjust, 
_he must develop a new conception of him- 

self which allows for his subordinate pose 
tion. 

That many would not be able to or can- 
not adjust to military service of which this 
authority is such an important factor is 
manifested in the number of men rejected 
and discharged for psychological reasons. 
The others do generally tend to develop sat- 
isfactory and more or less common concep- 
tions of themselves which better enable them 
to adjust. And to characterize aspects of the 
authority and their relations to it, they de- 
velop and adopt new language expressions. 

_ This language reflects what he expects of the 
authority; it reflects an attitude toward 
those who do not adjust well, toward those 
who sacrifice theirindividuality to adjust, and 
the like. For our purpose it is not relevant 
how a given expression originated or in what 
manner it diffused; it is only relevant that it 
is pertinent, commonly used, and has a gen- 
erally accepted significance among Army 
men. , 

We shall discuss the soldier expressions 
concerning authority under two headings: 
(1) attitude toward authority and (2) ad- 
justment to authority. 

First, the attitude toward authority. No 
matter what the soldier’s feelings toward the 
Army may be, in accordance with his hazily 
comprehended principles of military author- 

_ ity. he expects to find certain rules and regu- 
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lations to govern his behavior. Representing 
these expectations, the soldier employs the 
adjective “GI.” Having, depending on its 
context, numerous meanings, it signifies in 
this usage an expected degree of personal 
control, It tends to be a neutral expression 
signifying the adherence to the rules. An 
officer who is “GI” is, per se, not abusive of 
his position. To the authority-disliking sol- 
dier, the officer may be “too Goddamned 
GT”; to another soldier, he may be “GI, but 
a good egg.” 

The standard of what is GI does not re- 
main constant. Strong discipline, acceptable 
in a training camp, would not be so in com- 
bat or after the end of the war when soldiers 
believe that discipline serves less purpose. 
As the situation varies, so do the expecta- 
tions of the soldier and the connotations of 
“CL” 

However, the expected authority is often 
exceeded. The authority perhaps demands 
excessively polished buttons, is unduly 
strict on saluting, demands clean areas in the 
midst of shelling, punishes too strictly for 
minor ofenses, or in other ways attempts 
under the given circumstances to regulate 
with too much discipline or in too great de- 
tail. In this case the authority exceeds being 
GI, it becomes “chicken s—,” sometimes 
abbreviaied to “CS” or “chicken.” 

In the soldier’s language, however, we 
find no common expression implying that 
the regulations of authority are good. This 
does not indicate that soldiers see no neces- 
sity of authority or.do not find indulgences 
in being subordinate; it does indicate, how- 
ever, that authority is not a direct positive 
value. In public one can only deprecate the 
need for the authority. 

We may more indirectly learn of scldiers’ 
attitudes to authority by observing how 
they view one another in relation to it. We 
may note, for example, how soldiers con- 
ceive of (1) those who fight authority, (2) 
those who readily accept authority, and (3) 
those who do not adjust well to the author- 
ity. 

In reference to those who fight authority, 
we note that there is little stigma to the ex- 
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pression “f off” applied to their acts, 
such as when a man gets away with some- 
thing against the Army by evading a detail 
of hauling beds or a talk on military cour- 
tesy, or in some other way avoids an Army 
requirement. Such action is considered legiti- 
mate and is generally spoken of with pride. 
_ In reference to those soldiers who readily 
accept authority, we note a strong stigma. 
It is considered that such a soldier is dis- 
loyal to his friends and is sacrificing his in- 
dividuality and self-dignity. We find these 
attitudes implied in “asslicker” or, with a 


more limited meaning, “bucker.” The term 
“asslicker” is applied to a man who readily’ 


adopts and acts the role of the subordinate, 
in order that he may be more highly thought 
of by his superiors and be given special con- 
sideration, or else through mere weakness of 
character. “Bucking” always connotes try- 
ing to get ahead. 

That these terms sometimes imply indi- 
vidual weakness is seen in their application 
to the superior who too obviously curries 
the good will of subordinates. Even though 
there are numerous “asslickers” and “buck- 
ers” in the Army and even though they be 
unconsciously envied for those character- 
istics which enable many to be successful, it 
- is still of pertinence that this is not an ideal. 
To be a bucker is a condemnation. One is 
hurt and annoyed to be considered such by 
his fellow-soldiers. 

Thirdly, we learn of soldier attitudes to 
authority by noting the sympathy for those 
who are not successful in adjusting but are 
“f-——ed up.” A soldier is often not proud of 
being so labeled, for it may connote inability 
or inefficiency. But he is not stigmatized, 
rather he is viewed sympathetically. 

Expressions implying such sympathy are 
“8-ball” and “sad sack,” the latter being 
more common. A “sad sack,” derived origi- 
nally from “sad sack of s——,” and popular- 
ized as the cartoon character in Yank, is the 
lowest soldier in the Army hierarchy. He 
symbolizes the civilian who is completely 
lost in the Army, gets bad breaks, and makes 
only pathetic adjustments. He is only a car- 
toon, but there are often unique personal- 
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ities in the Army, perhaps very fat or with 
other distinctive physical features, who do 
approach the ideal. Such people are viewed 
sympathetically. In part this may be due to 
feelings of superiority when a sad sack is 
present, but in part also it seems. a sym- 
pathy for the person who cannot make the 
grade in his struggle with authority. 

As expressed in the language, then, the 
attitude toward authority is negative. It is 
accepted but considered as something of a 


necessary evil. But most soldiers, no matter ° 


how they feel toward the authority, accept 
it and adjust more or less satisfactorily to 
it. What can we learn of his adjustment from 
his expressions? 

We have already noted in the adjective 
“GI” that there is a certain acceptance of 
authority and of the soldier’s position with- 
in it. We find acceptance also in the expres- 
sion “sweating it out.” “Sweating it out,” 
like “GI,” connotes nothing positive or 
negative; it again indicates the acceptance 
of an overhead control toward which tig 
soldier himself is powerless. 

There are certain obscene expressions 
which manifest an acceptance of one’s posi- 
tion in the hierarchy with more negative 


connotations. Such, for example, are the ` 


obscene expressions, “to be s—— on,” or 
to “take s from someone.” They ioe 
imply an injustice against which the soldier, 
because of his subordinate position, can do 
nothing; they express a rather bitter ac- 
ceptance. 

Under this general heading also are the 
expressions “to have one’s ass chewed” or 
“to have one’s ass reamed,” referring to 
reprimands bv superiors. These, however, do 
not per se have such a bitter connotation, 
and the soldier often feels that he deserves 
the reprimand. 

Some obscene expressions indicate adjust- 





‘ment with serious, reluctant acceptance of 


one’s subordinate role. There are other ex- 
pressions, however, which indicate a reali- 


‘zation of one’s position and a smiling resig- 


nation toward it. The soldier views his posi- 
tion in the hierarchy, accepts, and even 
laughs at it. 


¥ 
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One such expression is “TS” or “tough 
s——.”’ For example, a soldier is told that he 
deserves a promotion but that his officer is 
not authorized to recommend him; or he is 
on temporary duty and cannot or will not 
_ thereby be placed on a furlough list. There 
are innumerable such occasions in the Army 
when the soldier is told that nothing can be 
_ done to help him in his given situation. This 
in the Army is “TS,” resigned acceptance, 
said with a bitter smile. It is an accepted 
resignation to an unhappy situation in 
_ which the soldier is powerless but at which 

nevertheless he may smile. 

There are other expressions which better 
illustrate this conception in which one recog- 
nizes one’s position and smiles or jokes at it. 
Examples, suchas “GI,” and “snafu,” are ac- 
tually caricatures of the Army’s authority and 
of one’s own position within the authority. 

A soldier is a “GI,” a “government is- 
sue,” a standardized Army article like a pair 
of socks, a cake of soap, or a vehicle. As an 
adjective in this context, “GI” refers to the 
Army method of doing things, such as learn- 
ing to fire or setting up tents—a method 
standardized and routinized. Obviously, the 
soldier does not see himself in this image; he 
has merely caricatured this image of how the 
Army authority views him. That he takes a 
certain pride in this characterization of him- 
self, however, implies that he tends to ac- 
cept readily the role of the “government 
issue,” and he assumes with it some of the 
anonymity and irresponsibility which the 
term connotes. 

Another such caricature expression is 
“dog tags,” used to indicate the identifica- 
tion tags a soldier wears around his neck. 
‚This, too, caricatures the Army’s conception 
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of him—he is the animal who does not think 
and has need of a tender. 

When a soldier has to urinate at night or 
when a convoy stops for a “break” on the 
road, the soldier designation is “piss call.” 
The new soldier is very soon made aware of 
the Army routine. He learns not only of 
reveille, retreat, and taps, but also of mess 
call, church call, drill call, pay call, school 
call, and sick call. So the soldier extends this 
Army routine over his personal life a little 
further and speaks of “piss call.” 

“Snafu” is a caricature of Army direc- 


‘tion. The soldier resignedly accepts his own 


less responsible position and expresses his 
cynicism at the inefficiency of Army author- 
ity. 

The caricaturing of both the Army and 
himself evidences an adjustment in which 
the soldier accepts his subordinate position 
in his own mind but does not completely , 
adopt the subordinate role. It bespeaks a 
satisfactory adjustment; a completely sub- 
jugated or a sensitive, brooding group of 
soldiers would hardly adopt such caricatures. 

From this discussion of expressions mani- 
festing attitudes and adjustment to Army 
authority, we can derive no profound con- 
clusions. We can only generalize that (1) au- 
thority is accepted as essential, (2) author- 
ity, per se, has a negative value, (3) the sol- 
dier adjusts to authority with varying de- 
grees of bitterness, resignation, and carica- 
turing acceptance. 

These are not of themselves very illumi- 
nating; but from the unique expressions we 
do obtain a certain understanding of the 
types and variations of the soldier’s adjust- 
ments. 
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ABSTRACT 


The conflict over the expression of aggressiveness in wartime America is described. Five ex-soldiers are 
presented as examples of men who adjusted poorly in training camps fcr that reason. Although their psychi- 
atric histories and the results of psychological studies show great variability in apparent aggressiveness, 
nevertheless, all the examples had strong evidence of inhibitions, frustration, and conflict both in regard | 
to aggressiveness itself and psychosexual adjustment. They demonstrate the need for conscious cultural 
direction with the co-operative advice of sociologists, anthropologists, and psychiatrists. 


“Cultures have patterned aggression in 
many different ways. The degree to which 
one individual will fight, attempt to domi- 
nate or destroy persons or objects which in- 
terfere- with his attainment of a goal, is of 
very great concern in human societies.” So 
says a leading American anthropologist. 
Individual differences in aggressiveness are 
presumably largely due to environmental 
influences arising both from the general cul- 
ture of the civilization in which the person 
lives and from personal experiences peculiar 
to his family or neighborhood. These influ- 
ences select and develop the capacities for 
aggressiveness and submissiveness which 
are latent.? 

In time of peace, great latitude in aggres- 
siveness is permitted. In times of war, 
among those men taken into the armed 
forces this latitude becomes much less. 
Some men who are aware that they are less 
aggressive than others or who have a con- 
scious conflict in their personalities con- 
cerning aggression and submission may try 
to get into noncombat service or to obtain 
recognition as conscientious objectors. Oth- 
ers, unaware of their own emotional con- 
tradictions, and spurred on by identifica- 
tion with ideals of patriotism and conven- 
tional. stereotypes of masculine behavior, 


* Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry 
(New York: Wm. Morrow, 1943), p. 139. 


2 Constitutional factors may also be important. 
See H. M. Halverson, “Infant Sucking and Ten- 
sional Behavior,” Journal of General Psychology, 
LII (1938), 365; Dorothy P. Marquis, “A Study 
of Frustration in New Born Infants,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XXXII (1943), 123. 


may enlist fcr combat duty and precipitate 

themselves into situations causing serious - 
inner conflict. They may realize their dilem- 

ma too late and find their only escape in 

psychosis or psychoneurosis. Their families 

and friends, and the officers of the armed 

services themselves, may have little sym-' 
pathy with their difficulties, since they cus- 

tomarily hold to the conventional view that 

it is the duty of all young men in wartime 

to be “heroes” and not hesitate to kill or 

risk being killed when called upon. 


This is a field of thought and investiga- 
tion which has received very little attention, 
in spite of the fact that thousands of young 
men have undoubtedly been involved in- 
just such problems during these wartime 
years. This neglect is perhaps an index of, or 
even a professional lack of, insight into the 
situation. The case histories described in the 
present paper and the comments upon them 
are intended primarily to call attention to_ 
the problem. Each of these ex-soldiers may 
be considered as a type of a much larger 
group of men with similar difficulties con- 
cerning aggressiveness and with similar 
maladjustments developing during mite 
training. 


One or two related studies have previous- 


ly appeared. Elizabeth Rosenberg com- 


ments that “it would be surprising if the in- 
evitable release of aggressive impulses in 


- active warfare failed to produce more or less 


pathological reactions of anxiety and guilt.’’. 


3“A Clinical Contribution to the Psycho- 
pathology of the War Neuroses,” International 
Journal of a XXIV (1943), 32. 
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She describes a twenty-six-year-old sergeant 
in the British Army who found bayonet and 


rifle fighting during the retreat to Dunkirk . 


to be enjoyable. Later proneness to fatigue, 
loss of self-confidence, and diarrhea devel- 


‘ oped, accompanied by guilt over enjoying 


fighting and conscious dislike of war. Rosen- 
berg believes that the sergeant’s earlier 
career as a professional soldier ‘gave gratifi- 
cation to unconscious homosexual impulses, 
his breakdown coming only after battle ex- 
perience had revealed to him the sadism and 
aggression underlying his previous adjust- 
ment. This interpretation points to a pos- 
sible theoretical relationship between sexual 
impulses and the expression of aggression. 
In a paper concerning a group of paratroop- 
ers who developed psychoneuroses Joseph 
C. Kepecs‘ also correlates their reactions 
with their psychosexual development, in re- 
lation to the expression of aggression. That 
these men elected to serve in the parachute 


` troops he supposes may be because falling 


p 


gratified suicidal impulses or “passive 
masochistic desires.” Thematic Appercep- 
tion Tests suggested the frequent occur- 
rence of hostility toward parents or the en- 
vironment generally, demonstrating resent- 
ment against a world which had ceased to be 
friendly. 


CASE STUDIES 


From the fifty-three ex-soldiers who have 
been patients at the Western State 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in the last two years, 
five have been selected who illustrate espe- 
cially well the problems of the soldier in 
training in relation to the expression of ag- 
gression. They have been studied both psy- 
chiatrically and psychologically in a special 
collaborative program on ex-military pa- 
tients after the manner described by S. 


Rosenzweig and R. A. Clark.5 In intelli- 


gence the patients ranged from:average to 


4 “Neurotic Reactions in Parachutists,” Psycho- 
analytical Quarterly, XIII (1944), 273. 


5“The Personality of a Psychotic Ex-soldier,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XL 
(1945), 195. 
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superior on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 
For the purposes of the present inquiry the 
psychiatric approval has been supplemented 
by results from the Picture-Frustration 
Study (P-F Study), the Rorschach Test, 
and the Thematic Apperception Test, 
(T.A.T.).6 


EXAMPLE I 


Psychiatric history —This man was a thirty- 
three-year-old single laborer, of Irish Catholic 
descent, born in a small town in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. His father, a machinist, was in- 
clined toward pacifism. His mother died in r918, 
and the patient and his four brothers and sisters 
were brought up by a paternal aunt. There has 
been no mental or nervous illness among the 
near relatives. 

The patient’s birth was normal; but at the 
age of five he had an illness of unknown origin, 
causing a paralysis of one arm and one leg. 


6 These tests were carried out by the psychology 
department of the Institute, under the direction 
of Saul Rosenzweig. The author wishes to express 
his appreciation to Dr. Rosenzweig and his staff. 

The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study is a 
limited projective technique for assessing the indi- 
vidual’s characteristic modes of reaction in every- 
day situations of stress. The test material consists 
of twenty-four cartoon-like drawings each of 
which represents an everyday situation of frustra- 
tion. Two individuals are always involved, one of 
them usually frustrating the other. Facial expres- 
sions and features are purposely not sketched. The 
frustrating person is shown saying certain words 
which either help to describe the frustrating 
situation in which the other person finds himself or 
which of themselves actually frustrate him. The 
subject is asked to look at the pictures one at a 
time, read the statement given for the articulate 
character, and then write down the very first reply 
which comes to his mind as appropriate for the other 
character. The responses given by the subject are 
scored as to the manner in which aggression .is 
handled: turned outward on the frustrating person 
or some other aspect of the situation (extrapunitive); 
turned upon the subject himself in the form of guilt 
or remorse (intropunitive); or evaded altogether 
by attempts to gloss over the situation without 
blaming anyone or anything (impunitive). The 
aggression scores are totaled. Identification of the 
subject with the frustrated character in each pic- 
torial situation is assumed to have occurred. Per- 
centages of total intropunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive responses are construed to indicate the 
degree to which the subject employs these modes of 
reaction in his everyday behavior. 
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These extremities gradually recovered, his en- 
trance to school being delayed only one year. 
Although a good student, he left school at six- 
teen, only two weeks before graduating from 
high school, because, it is said, he thought a 
biology drawing was not good enough to hand in 
to his teacher. i 

During the economic depression he worked 
sporadically at odd laboring jobs, displaying 
little ambition. Although he had friends of both 
sexes and liked to dance, he was considered re- 
served and quiet. He spent much of his time 
reading Kant, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche 
and described himself as an atheist. Joining the 
Socialist Labor party, he became a pacifist. In 
1939 he fell out with his friends in the Socialist 
Labor party because he had helped another 
friend organize a labor union. For a few months 
in 1942 he held a job in a war plant. 

In April, 1942, after appeals to be classified 
as a conscientious objector had been rejected, 
he was inducted into the U.S. Army. At first he 
tried to adapt himself,-hoping to get into a non- 
combatant unit, but he was quite unhappy. In 
July he wrote home asserting he would rather 
kill himself than be sent overseas. Shortly there- 
after he was admitted to an army station hospi- 
tal and in October was sent home, following 
medical discharge. On arriving home, he was 
restless and preoccupied. In a few weeks he 
began to express the delusions that the whole 
family was surrounded by a ring of Irish people 
fighting each other, that they were doomed and 
could be saved only by his committing suicide. 
He believed himself a carrier of typhoid fever 


and meningitis, who had infected the whole . 


community. 

On December 2, 1942, he was admitted to 
the Warren State Hospital. There he spoke of 
being torn between the Catholic church and 
materialism or naziism. He was quiet, oriented, 
but circumstantial, and at times smiled inap- 
propriately. A diagnosis of dementia praecox, 
paranoid type, was made. On June 5, 1944, he 
was transferred to the Western State Psychiat- 
ric Institute and Clinic much improved but 
still evasive and smiling inappropriately. His 
only statement indicating delusions was that he 
was under magnetic influence. Once he at- 
tempted to escape by running to a near-by 
‘armory, “to ask the commanding officer about 
getting back into the army.” He was discharged 
to a Veteran’s Facility on September 19, 1944. 

Psychological tests —A man with at least 
bright normal intelligence, he was far more in- 
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clined than tne average, according to the P-E 
Study, to respond extrapunitively. Agreement 
with group patterns of aggressive behavior was 
extremely low. There was evidence of a good 
deal of conflict over the expression of aggression 
and of a marked tendency toward ego-defense. 
The aggressive trends were strong and impul- 
sive, with difficulty in controlling his emotions 
(as indicated in the Rorschach Test), which may 
have resulted in feelings of inferiority and com- 
pensatory fantasy life. The T.A.T. indicated 
immature psychosexual development with a 
passive attitude toward women and concern re- 
garding impotence. These patterns may be cor- 
related with his sense of inferiority and under- 
lying insecurity and with recurring thoughts of 
punishment. Unfulfilled aspirations seemed to 
have accentuated the inferiority feelings and 


‚further to have fed his fantasy. He appeared 


fearful of expressing his true feelings and was 
net using his intelligence to its capacity. He was 
excessively concerned about his health, perhaps 
as a cloak for his inferiority feelings. 


Interpretaion.—This man consciously 

avoided all association with war, perhaps 
through unrealized fear of his inability to 
control his impulsiveness. Although an 
avowed conscientious objector, he belonged 
to a minority political group rebellious 
against anything remotely approaching -ma~- 
jority opinion. His pacificism, though en- 
couraged by his father, was not a trait of his 
religious cultural milieu, as it would have 
been if he had belonged, for example, to the 
Quakers or Mennonites. In his psychosis 
it is therefore not surprising that he felt the 
Irish families in his home town to be against 
his family. For many years he had felt him- | 
self relatively isolated from his fellow-men. 
In the army this isolation must have been * 
nearly complete, until he finally could bear 
up under it no longer. Obviously, he should 
never have keen inducted. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Psychiatric history —This salesman and ex- 
soldier was born in a small city in Pennsylvania 
in ıgrı. Both parents were very religious Meth- 
odists. The father, an insurance salesman, died 
in 1934. The mother, still living, was very de- 
pendent on the father and had suffered for many 
years from numerous functional complaints. He 
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had a brother, two years older, who was a 
patient at Warren State Hospital on three oc- 

. casions, beginning in 1940, and who finally died 
there on June 27, 1943, while in a catatonic ex- 
citement. 

The early development of this patient was 

. not unusual, except in so far as his mother domi- 
nated him and he became dependent upon her. 
As a boy, he wanted to be a doctor and began 
to read whatever medical books he tould obtain. 
Later he wanted to be a minister, having heard 
an “inner voice” so advise him at sixteen. After 
finishing the third year of high school, he first 
went to work for his father, then entered a fun- 
damentalist theological seminary. Meanwhile 
he had promiscuous relations with women and 
contracted syphilis. He received treatment be- 
fore and during his seminary career and was 
pronounced cured. He left the seminary in 1934 
because of lack of money after his father’s death. 
‘There was no overt conflict between his prom- 
‘iscuity and his ambitions to be a minister, be- 
cause he looked upon the ministry as a business 
and because he had found he could have reli- 
gious “experience” or “feeling” without conti- 
nence. Married in 1935, he first sold paint and 
polish and later worked in a steel mill, but he 
was often absent because of hypochondriacal 
complaints. His wife left him in 1938 because of 
nonsupport and, conflicts with the patient’s 
mother. A son was born in December, 1938. 
Since the patient contributed little or nothing 

' to their support, the wife notified his draft 
board, and he was classified 1-A. In December, 
1942, he was consequently inducted, so that his 
wife and child received an allotment. He has had 
sex relations with other women since the separa- 
tion. 

In the army he frequently reported to sick 
call with minor complaints. He did not get on 
well with the other soldiers, accusing them of 
stealing from him and boasting of his large in- 
come before induction. He asked for noncom- 
batant service because, he said, his “whole 
nature is against killing people.” He was given 
a medical discharge on June 10, 1943, with a 
diagnosis of dementia praecox, simple type, and 
transferred to Warren State Hospital. There 
his blood serology was negative. He was not un- 
duly disturbed by his brother’s death. 

On October 6, 1943, he was transferred to the 
Western State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 


While here he had no hallucinations or delusions - 


: but frequently complained of headaches and 
tiredness. The spinal fluid was normal. When 
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not incapacitated by his complaints, he worked 
in the kitchen. 

He was released, on indefinite visit, to the 
care of his mother on June 15, 1944. The prog- 
nosis was not considered good in view of his de- 
pendent, poorly organized personality; but it 
was felt that he might adapt himself in a pass- 
able manner under his mother’s supervision. 

Psychological tests—This patient’s intelli- 
gence was average, but he appeared to be ca- 
pable of more if unhindered by emotional inter- 
ference. According to the P-F Study, he turned 
his aggressive tendencies against himself, i.e., 
the intropunitive score was elevated. It ap- 
peared from the T.A.T. that he had many feel- 
ings of inadequacy and inferiority, was sub- 
missive to older people, and felt dependent on 
dominant women. There was repression of het- 
erosexual material, as indicated by the T.A.T. 
and unusually frank mention of homosexuality. 
Religion was portrayed as a means of help, al- 
though he was uncertain of the future. The 
Rorschach suggested hypochondriacal trends 
and clearly indicated that the intellectual capac- 
ities were constricted and that personality or- 
ganization was poor. 


Interpretation.—In contrast to the first 
example, this patient was fundamentally 
passive and dependent, taking refuge in 
complete egotism rather than struggling to 
identify with small minority groups. De- 
pendent upon his mother, herself a depend- 
ent person, he took over her hypochondria- 
cal attitude. Though verbally followirg her 
religious teaching, with characteristically 
poor psychological integration he indulged 
his crude sexual impulses without shame, 
offering only the most superficial rationali- 
zation in return. This pattern remained con- 
sistent in his married life and during his 
army service. Getting into the army through 
his wife’s action, he passively accepted his 
induction. Just as passively he slid cut of 


. chondriacal pattern and then bringing rela- 


tively insincere concientious scruples against 
killing. At no time did he have an acute 
psychotic reaction. 


EXAMPLE 3 


Somewhat better adjusted beiore enlist- 
ment, the third patient did not mention his 
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objection to fighting te far as is known) un- 
til after his psychosis began. 


Psychiatric history —A thirty-four-year-old 
single male, of mixed English and Irish descent 
and a Roman Catholic, this man was born in 
ı9r0 in a small town in Ohio. The father, a pot- 
tery worker, was a reliable, sociable, and sober 


man, who died in 1934. His mother, a housekeep- \ 


er, was living and well but was inclined to drink 
too much. There were two older sisters and three 
older brothers, all married and well. No other 
examples of nervous or mental diseases were re- 
ported in the family. 

His early development was not remarkable. 


He completed the ninth grade, but, not caring - 


for school, he was often truant. He went to work 
in a printing shop and continued this work in- 
termittently until his enlistment. He was not 
ambitious, in his spare time being content to sit 
talking and drinking wine with his friends or to 
read newspapers and magazines. Always quiet, 
he preferred reading to company. He had little 
interest in moving pictures, was not athletic, 
never traveled, and had no hobbies. Although 
he enjoyed dancing, he had no steady girl 
friend. According to his mother, one girl who 
liked him called him up and wrote to him but 
he paid little attention to her. He claims that 
the sex relations he had, mostly with prostitutes, 
did not give him much “kick.” He had neither 
homosexual contacts nor venereal diseases. 

On December 16, 1940, the patient volun- 
teered for service in the U.S. Army. He did not 
wait to be inducted, because he wished to 
choose his own branch of “defensive” service. 
At first there was no complaint from his instruc- 
tors in the Engineer School Provisional Bat- 
talion, where he was working in the printing 
shop. However, on January 28, 1941, he came to 
the orderly room demanding to see the major. 
He said he was a conscientious objector and 
wanted to transfer to the infantry. He thought 
spies had been posted to watch him when on 
K.P. over the week-end. After a few days in the 
station hospital, he seemed quieter and was re- 
` turned to duty. On February 17 he was again ad- 
mitted to the station hospital, stating that, since 
discontinuing sex relations three years before 
from fear of syphilis, he had striven toward “in- 
tellectual intercourse.” He expressed the fear 
that his friends would think him a pervert be- 
cause after paying a prostitute he did not have 
intercourse with her. He wanted to be a man, 
but he wished to avoid hurting his mother, to 
whom he felt himself very close. He was afraid 
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that when he had spoken in one of his letters of 

being a “tower of strength” he would be misun- 

derstood. His mail, he thought, was’ being read. 

He believed he had a mission to cbtain for Ne- 

groes the right not to have to do menial work. 

On June 14 he was given a medical discharge! 
and sent home. 

‘There he stayed in most of the time and fre- 
quently laughed to himself and slapped his knee 
with his right hand. Although untidy about his 
appearance, he took showers so often that the 
water had to be shut off. Gradually, as he be- 
came more and more preoccupied, he talked to 
himself and was suspicious of everyone. 

.On February 17, 1942, he was admitted to 
the Torrance State Hospital, where he was quiet 
and co-operative, but asocial and preoccupied. 
He claimed to have been commissioned by the 
Virgin Mary to travel throughout the world and 
report conditions to her. He conversed continu- 
ally with the Virgin by means of a generator 
ray, which, he believed, made him irritable and 
weak. He said he was able to have sexual inter- 
course by air or telephoto. Realizing he had been 
mentally sick, he attributed his illness to poison- 
ing. Not liking army life, he said he could not _ 
adapt himself to it. He now thought himself to 
be well. Electroshock treatment produced no 
improvement. A diagnosis of paranoid schizo- 
phrenia was made. 

He was transferred to the Western State 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic on September 
3, 1943. Here he continually sat with his arms 
and legs folded as if trying to take the smallest 
possible space, and he walked close to the walls 
of the corridors. He replied to questions politely, 
in a pompous, vaguely evasive manner.‘ His 
florid delusions were no longer evident. He ad- 
mitted only that he felt a warm rey continually 
playing on his back, which he believed was put 
there by the doctors in order to help him. He ate 
poorly. He was indifferent to his present condi- 
tion and to his future. 

Psychological tests-—Of at least average in- 
telligence, this patient, like the preceding one, 
was functioning inefficiently, though on a dif- 
ferent basis. The Rorschach showed his thinking 
to be disorganized and affectivity repressed. 
Contact with reality was impaired, but there 
were indicaticns that a complete schizophrenic ‘ 
breakdown wes being resisted. From the T.A.T. 
stories he appeared to be ambitious but 
thwarted by self-consciousness and _ self-criti- 
cism. Anxiety, discouragement, and submission 
were frequently expressed; and he reacted to 
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trouble by withdrawal, guilt, self-blame, or pos- 
sibly threats of suicide. His mother was re- 
_ferred to as domineering; his father and himself, 
" as weak. Sexual problems were evident. Insight 
was good. On the P-F Study he gave a remark- 
ably normal picture. 


Inter pretation.—Before his illness the pa- 
tient was a quiet small-town youth, having, 
’ on the surface, little ambition, being con- 

tent with his male friends, his drinking, and 
‚reading. His work habits and sexual adjust- 
ment were poor. An apparent eagerness for 
military service perhaps masked a desire to 
avoid difficulty and new responsibilities. At 
the very onset of his illness a claim of con- 
scientious objection was coupled with 
thoughts of sexual inadequacy and preoccu- 
‘pation with his relationship to his mother. 
Later his delusions were fantastically com- 
pensatory for his previous feelings of inade- 
quacy and poorly expressed ambitiousness. 


- EXAMPLE 4 


Lack of aggressiveness remained largely 
repressed in the following patient but ap- 
peared in the form of psychoneurotic symp- 
toms. 

Psychiatric history —This twenty-eight-year- 
old patient is a high-school graduate. He was 
inducted in January, 1943. Soon after basic 
training he was assigned to a tank-destroyer 
‘ division. All experiences with guns, from the 
smallest to the largest, frightened him increas- 
ingly. The noise and the shaking of the ground 
at the detonation were more than he could stand. 
When, one day during maneuvers, he fell into a 
hole in the ground and arose with a pain in his 
. side, he paid close attention to his injury, 

though it did not immediately disable him. On 
` observing his urine he found what he thought 

: were specks of blood. After various unsuccessful 
treatments the patient was discharged from the 
armed forces. 

Since his separation from military service 
it has become plain that the psychological fac- 
tors are more important than the physical ones 
in the understanding of his problem. The most 
obvious symptoms he has are headaches, in- 
somnia, dizziness, and general feelings of confu- 
sion and restlessness. Probing deeper, one quick- 
ly discovers that his alleged kidney trouble has 
stimulated endless thoughts about sexual impo- 
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tence. Taking his cue from a chance remark 
made by one of the physicians who examined 
him at the Veteran’s Facility, the patient is con- 
cerned as to whether he may be sterile. He re- 
quested medical advice at the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic of the Western State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Clinic as to a possible operation to cor- 
rect his low-hanging testicles. He is more than 
usually aware of the homosexual activities he 
reports having observed in the army and the 
effeminate men masquerading as women that 
he now encounters on the street. He says of such 
experiences that they turn his stomach. More- 
over, since discharge from the army he has 
taken precautions, not on any medical recom- 
mendation but on his own advice, to refrain 
from heterosexual intercourse. Previously, he 
did not have such extreme scruples. He feels 
that sexual activity now may interfere unfavor- 
ably with his alleged kidney disease. 

Closely related to these emotional implica- 
tions of the physical injury that occasioned dis- 
charge from the army is his attitude toward his 
present civilian status. He is not sorry to be out 
of the army. In fact, he explains that, if it were 
necessary, he would cut off one of his toes to 
avoid reinduction. Nevertheless, as he meets the 
young wives in his neighborhood who have lost 
their husbands to the army he feels guilty. They 
seem to him to be thinking that if he had re- 
mained in the army—and other men like him— 
their husbands would not have had to go. 

An examination of the patient’s family back- 
ground and pre-military history suggests some 
of the factors that could have prepared the way 
for his present reaction. He is one of eight 
brothers—next to the youngest. He has never 
had any sisters. The brother older than himself, 
on whom he might well have leaned in adoles- 
cence (especially after the death of the father), 
is himself emotionally unstable and was rejected 
at induction for this reason. On the other hand, 
the brother younger than the patient is serving 
overseas in the Army Air Corps and is, there- 
fore, apparently well adjusted. This fact could 
serve the more to accentuate the patient’s own 
inadequacy. The father died ten years ago of a 
kidney illness. 5 

Psychological tests —This patient tested at 
the level of dull normal intelligence, distinctly 
below his optimal efficiency. Rigidity and in- 
flexibility were suggested in the Rorschach, 
with strong anxieties and compulsive elements 
and with deep personality disorganization. In 
the P-F Study, he showed marked intropuni- 
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tiveness. From the T.A.T. he appeared to. be 
indecisive and insecure about major life prob- 
lems and extremely lacking in self-confidence. 
He expressed helplessness and dependence, ex- 
pecting others to make decisions for him. To- 
ward women he adopted a passive role. He ex- 
pressed fear of being accused of some crime, and 
he accepted punishment meekly but with min- 
gled perplexity and feelings of guilt. 


Inierpreiation.—This young man felt 
himself to be patriotic but, half-realizing his 
unsuitability for a tank-destroyer unit, un- 
consciously exploited his neurotic trends to 
secure his discharge. His conscience would 
not let him rest, however, so that conver- 
sion symptoms and anxiety continued, after 
his release, together with conscious desires 
to do his bit in a war factory. His failure in 
the army, like that of the second patient, 
was one incident in a deeper and longer- 
lasting personality disturbance. 


EXAMPLE 5 


The last patient belongs to those with 
“overly positive” motivation, as described 
by Rosenzweig.” 

Psychiatric history —This patient is a twen- 
ty-four-year-old single man, born ina coal-min- 
ing town in Pennsylvania. He had an older 
sister and four younger brothers, one of the lat- 
ter being in the marines, another in the navy. 
When he was ten years old, his father became 
mentally ill and was admitted to a hospital. 
His mother, from worry about her husband, the 
children, and money, also developed mental 
symptoms and was shortly afterward admitted 
to the same institution. The father died there a 
few months later, while the mother recovered 
and was soon released. During this period and 
afterward the family had little money. The 
patient hitch-hiked, to Florida when he was 
_ eleven, to look for work, but soon returned. 

During boyhood he fractured his right forearm 
three times. 

At sixteen, while staying with his sister and 
brother-in-law, he had a “nervous breakdown” 
which lasted two weeks, during which he was de- 
pressed and slept poorly. The attack was said 
to have been preceded by a period of frequent 


7 “Emotional Implications of Military Rejection 
and Discharge,” Psychiatric CAR Suppl. XIX 
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staying up late in order to read and by a feeling 
of shame due to his poor clothes and ridicule by 
the mother of a girl friend. He went to the Greek 
Catholic church and sang in the choir. He was a 
good student and finished three years of high 
school at seventeen. The same year he went to a 
C.C.C. camp, but left after three weeks because 
the other boys teased him. The following year 
he tried unsuccessfully to enlist in the navy. 
Soon after he was accepted into the army. He 
hoped the services would be “mind-builders” 
for him, because he worried so much and had 
trouble concentrating. Sent to Hawaii in June, 
1937, he developed mental symptoms through 
worry over his new responsibilities when about 
to be promoted to sergeant. When he was ad- 
mitted to an army hospital in September, he 
heard voices calling him a homosexual, and he 
was preoccupied with alleged sexual relations 
both with his mother and, when he was six 
years old, with a girl the same age as himself. 
He was often stuporous and once’ attempted 
suicide by hanging. In 1938 he was transferred 
to the Torrance State Hospital in Pennsylvania, 
where he responded well to insulin and metra- 
zol treatments and was released in October. 

He studied journalism at Pennsylvania State 
College in 1939, and during 194c he had various 
odd jobs with the N.Y.A. and in restaurants 
and hotels. He liked to dance, played musical 
instruments, painted landscapes, and went to 
moving pictures. He had high ethical and reli- 
gious standards, prayed morning and night, 
and abstained from sex relations. 

In July, 1941, he was rejected by the Air 
Corps; so he enlisted in the regular army, apply- 
ing at once for service in the parachute troops. 
In December he was noted to be quieter and 
seemed worried. Later in the month he sprained 
an ankle in a parachute jump. The next time he 
tried he could not jump. After three days of . 
drinking, he was admitted to the station hospi- 
tal with mental symptoms. He was self-depre- 
ciatory, afraid of dying, fearful that the water 
was poisoned, and had homosexual ideas of ref- 
erence. Later, while at the Torrance State hos- 
pital, he became stuporous and incontinent. 
Transferred to the Western State Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic in June, 1943, he responded 


‚well to electroshock treatments and was re- 


leased in December. He went to work in a large 
factory, and in the course of his duties his right 
leg was fractured by a piece of steel falling on it. 
In September he returned to work and has been 
doing well. He is greatly concerned about the 


` 
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possibility of passing his mental instability on 
- to his children. 

‘Psychological tests:—The tests were given: 
shortly after completion of electroshock treat- 
ments. His intelligence was average, with some 
loss of efficiency. On the P-F Study he had a 
high extrapunitive score, though not so high as 
that of the first patient. He was, however, in 
‘good agreement with group patterns of aggres- 
sive behavior. On the Rorschach he was intro- 
versive, intellectual control tending to dominate 
affectivity. He was in good contact with reality 
and fairly well integrated, if somewhat imma- 
.ture in his reliance on fantasy. The T.A.T., 
however, revealed feelings of inferiority and 


- need for approval from the mother-figure in her 


comparison of him with his brothers. Preoccu- 
pation with suicide on the basis of guilt ap- 
peared. Injury to the legs seemed to represent 
an expression of sexual anxiety. General confu- 
sion regarding heterosexual adjustment was in- 
dicated, particularly in his confusion of the 
mother-figure with those of accessible sexual 
partners. A drive toward heroism may be corre- 
_ lated with a need to prove his manhood. Aggres- 
sion is a problem: on the one hand, a need for 
self-punishment is expressed in suicidal fanta- 
sies; on the other hand, the threat of self-punish- 
ment obtains attention and affection for him 
from the mother and others. 


Interpretation.—This man could be called 
a “negative malingerer,” inasmuch as he 
concealed his past history of mental illness 
in order to get back into the army. Uncer- 
‘tain of his own masculine adequacy, as com- 
pared.to the standards of his cultural milieu, 
he twice overreached himself, each time 
with disastrous results. As in the third case, 
his delusions were crudely compensatory 


- and religious in tone. At no time, however, 


did he deny his capacity for aggression. In- 
stead he projected his inadequacy as aggres- 
sion directed toward him by others. Sexual 
preoccupations were also evident in terms of 
homosexual aggression. He was also self- 
' depreciatory, illustrating typical ambiva- 


. lence. Hereditary instability is strong, but 


psychodynamic factors are also important. 
The remarks of Kepecs® concerning other 
paratroopers may very well suit this man. 


8 Op. cit. 
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COMMENT : 

In this illustrative group there is a pro- 
gression from the first patient, a conscious 
pacifist, anxious to evade military service, 


- to the fifth patient, an ardent patriot who 


volunteered for the most risky type of mili- 
tary service. When these two men are stud- 
ied closely, it is found that, far from being 
extremes in their personalities, they are 
much alike. The group could therefore be 
better represented as distributed about a 
circle than in a straight line. The responses 
to the Picture-Frustration Study show this 
most clearly, the first and fifth patients dis- 
playing excessive externalized aggression, 
while, of the remaining ones, two tend to 
blame themselves (the fourth much more 
than the second). The responses of the third - 
compare well with those of normals. 

Their psychiatric histories and the results 
of the other projection tests, despite the 
variability of the psychiatric disorders, 
agree in the demonstration of strong evi- 
dences of inhibition, frustration, and conflict, 
not only in the expression of aggressiveness . 
but also in the sexual sphere. Certainly 
agreement can be expressed ‘with Margaret 
Mead’s impression of conflicting American 
traditions regarding aggressiveness.? We 
find one influenced by a pacifist father; an- 
other by a dependent hypochondriacal 
mother; a third who never fired a gun be- 
fore induction. Complete acceptance of the 
American mode of individual competitive 
enterprise did not occur in all the subjects, 
two being notably lacking in ambition, an- 
other vaguely ambitious but sadly failing 
in accomplishment. The paratrooper was 
ambitious enough—in fact, too much so for 


„his own capacities, and consequently much 


frustrated. The avowed conscientious ob- 
jector was, as a member of the Socialist 
Labor party, in revolt against the prevailing 
economic system. One of the consciously un- 
ambitious, by displaying grandiose delusions 
in his psychosis, he perhaps revealed that he 
had unconscious ambitions of which his de- 
lusions were compensatory expressions. His 


9 Op. cit., po 151. 
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volunteering for defensive service before his ` 


illness and his statement at its onset that 
. he was a conscientious objector may repre- 
sent evidence of reluctance toward overt. 
expression of aggressiveness. 

The Rorschach and Thematic Appercep- 
tion studies revealed in these five men many 
trends confirmatory of their histories and 
going beyond them. Problems in emotional 
control are brought out again and again: un- 
fulfilled -aspirations, feelings of inferiority, 
compensatory fantasy, submission to and 
dependence on the opinions and approval of 
older, often domineering, people; feelings of 
guilt; and, on occasion, suicidal trends. The 
quiet and co-operative hebephrenic, whose 
Picture-Frustration Study is normal, shows 
deeply thwarted ambition, anxiety and dis- 
couragement, and identification with a weak 
father-figure. 

In general accord with Rosenberg and 
Kepecs, many signs of sexual maladjust- 
ment are found in these patients. Their his- 
tories show lack of overt sexual interests; or 
promiscuity, with subsequent marital mal- 
adjustment; or recourse to prostitutes; or 
exaggerated fear of venereal infection. Only 
one was married, and this marriage was un- 
successful. The patriotic paratrooper, in ac- 
cordance with his devout religious faith, had 
high conscious sexual ideals, while in his 
psychosis homosexual ideas of reference ap- 
peared. In the personality tests a passive 
attitude toward dominant women is usual, 
despite the varied histories previous to the 
onset of their illness. However, hostility 
toward the parent-figures, which Kepecs 
found, was not observed in this group. 


The question arises whether it is possible 
to modify the prevailing attitudes of Ameri- 
can culture toward the expression of aggres- 
siveness in such a way that adaptation to a 
narrow range of molds will not be expected 
and so that severe conflicts and consequent 
breakdowns will be minimized. Nazi Ger- 
many tried to shape all its men in a mold of 
militaristic aggressiveness by killing, driv- 
ing out, or intimidating its peaceful citizens 
and training its youth to aggressiveness in- 
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hibited only by obedience to the state, with 
numerous opportunities for its display 
against minorities within and enemies with- `` 
out. America, with her avowed ideals of in- 
dividual liberty, tolerance, and internation- 
al peacefulness, must choose a ‘different 
course, Recognition should be given to indi- ' 
vidual variability, whether constitutional 
or cultural in origin. In the war just ended, 
official recognition was made of the claims 
of religious conscientious objectors; but no 
provision was legally made for those who 
suspected their own incapacity (on other. 
grounds) for aggressiveness, nor was any 


. concerted attempt made to discover those 


who seemed on the surface to be aggressive. 
but actually suffered severe conflicts under- 
neath. Of the last two groups, attempts by 
the authorities to force the former into the 
military mold and efforts among the latter 
to force themselves into it resulted only in 
maladjustment and mental disease. Allow- 
ing those branches of the services with great- 
er danger and opportunities for fighting to 
be open to volunteers gave some leeway for 
those consciously more aggressive but only 
offered temptation to those denying their 
conflicts and wishing to prove themselves. 
Too often, military and selective service ` 
regulations seem to be drawn up on the pre- 
supposition that the young man’s main in- 
terest is to avoid service. The prevalence 
of negative malingering would argue against 
such a premise. Unless a call to arms be for 
an extremely unpopular cause, no great re- ' 
luctance for service can be expected. Conse- 
quently, rules may be relaxed and exceptions 
made without loss of morale. In fact, better 
morale may be encouraged, because the gap 
between peacetime and wartime customs 
will be lessened and faith in the good will of 
official authorities increased. Claims by con- 
scientious objectors on other than religious 
grounds may therefore be allowed, with only 
the usual alertness for sincerity and honesty 


` of those claims, 


- In the armed forces, opportunities for 
noncombatent service (which may still be 
dangerous) in the medical or supply corps or 
elsewhere should be made open to volunteers 
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as well, or deliberate assignment made 
where, in the estimation of officers in charge 
of basic training, reluctance for the expres- 
sion’ of aggressiveness is evident. Since 


. neither psychiatric histories nor projective 


psychological studies on every soldier are 
practicable, general policies will have to be 


. made on the basis of selected series, and re- 


sults—favorable or unfavorable—watched 
for. Rule-of-thumb methods may therefore 
be, to some extent, replaced by more pre- 
dictable ones. A watch might be especially 
kept among those volunteering for more 
dangerous service—perhaps by a more 
searching interview before acceptance—for 
men overreaching themselves in compensa- 
tion. Rapid or group Rorschach tests might 


. be of value here. 


Since the war has now come to an end, we 
may hope that the suggestions just made 
for the armed forces will still be of academic 
value. Yet, in peacetime there will continue 
to be conflicts in the minds of men about 
their approach to the stereotypes of mascu- 
line aggresssiveness. Most of our patients 
were maladjusted before the war, army serv- 


: ice merely bringing to a crisis personality 


‘disorganization already present for years. 


A well-rounded mental-hygiene program 
should have as one of its aims the enlighten- 
ing of physicians, social workers, teachers, 
and others with an educative role, in the 
variability of individual capacities for ag- 
gressiveness. Through them individuals 
might gain more insight into their own atti- 
tudes of dominance and submissiveness, in- 
to their tendencies to express and repress ag- 
gressiveness, into their compensatory trends, 
and into their limitations with regard to am- 


.bitious competition. They may also be 
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helped to free themselves from dependence 
and to choose goals more adapted to their 
capabilities and needs and companions more 
suited to their temperaments. 

In this country—or, for that matter, in 
any country—the culture pattern is taken 
for granted by those in authority who might 
be in a position to change it. Changes do 
take place (it seems, with increasing rapid- 
ity), but only unconsciously and haphazard- 
ly. The conception of the deliberate direc- 
tion of individual development is one which 
psychologists and educators are gradually 
transmitting to the rest of our society. 
Awareness of the possibility of directing cul- 
tural change is just dawning. Since the prob- 
lem of cultural values.is a knotty one, espe- 
cially in a civilization of such varied origins 
as ours, the first aim should presumably be 
enlightenment. Individuals and groups will 
then be better able to work out their differ- 
ences in a democratic way. A future prob- 
lem for sociologists, cultural anthropologists, 
social psychologists, and psychiatrists will 
be the devising in a co-operative manner of 
techniques for directing or predicting cul- 
tural change, which will reduce to a mini- 
mum the overt expression of violence and 
at the same time allow latitude for individ- 
ual expression. Both information and tech- 
niques may be made available for study to 
legislators, administrators, executives, and 
others who may be interested. Conscious 
cultural development with respect to our 
attitudes toward, and expressions of, ag- 
gressiveness may then parallel the develop- 
ment of individual insight. 
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The American soldier’s sentiments to the cultures he meets with in Europe are colored by his own back- 
ground and the type of contact he has with individual foreigners. Eis introduction to the new folkways 
and mores is always affected by the-abnormal living conditions and mentality occasioned by war. Because 
the relations between American, French, and British occupation troops are competitive, they are often 
less amicable than the soldier’s relations with the enemy. \ 


During World War II and the subsequent 
military occupation, American soldiers were 
dispersed to every corner of the globe. Per- 
haps eight million men were at one time or 
another engaged in foreign service. No con- 
tinent, few countries, and few islands failed 
to receive at least some military or naval 
representatives of the United States. The 
impress of cultural and social contacts will 
remain, to a greater or lesser extent, after 
these individuals return to civilian life in 
their home communities. 

The effects of this overseas experience 
can be understood only if one knows how 


the soldier actually reacted to foreign cul- 


tures as he observed them and if one recog- 
nizes the social processes involved in his 
interaction with individual foreigners. There 
are here offered a few observations based 
on the author’s experience during two years’ 
service in England, France, and Germany, 
most of which was spent as an enlisted man 
near large cities and large concentrations 
of American troops and in close association 
with units of other Allied armies. It is not 
suggested that this report is authoritative 
or conclusive; the experiences of individual 
soldiers in this war have been too complex 
and diverse to permit any single simple 
description. This paper will deal with the 
sentiments which the American abroad de- 
velops towards foreign societies. 

The American soldier was confronted 
abroad with foreign cultural and social ele- 
ments. The cultural elements are seen as 
pre-existing circumstances affecting the pat- 
tern of social interaction and hence a neces- 


sary object of study as a background to 
understanding the latter; but the impress 
of one group upon the other is mainly cre- 
ated in the interaction between the two. 
This social aspect may, in turn, be dichoto-. 
mized into (1) intergroup relation and (2) 
interpersonal association across group lines. 
These divisions and subdivisions are pure- 
ly arbitrary; their separate treatment should 
not obscure the fact that all were simul- 
taneously involved in daily life. 


THE CULTURAL ASPECT 


It is commonly asserted that the dispatch 
of so many Americans to so many foreign 
points for such long periods must neces- 
sarily have created an enduring body of 
internationalist sentiment. Just as educa- 
tion, of any quality, was long regarded-as 
the panacea for all social ills, so travel and 
residence akroad has been assumed to be 
a sure cure for anything from mild ethno- 
centrism ta downright chauvinism and 
jingoism. This confidence is exemplified in 
the remarks of the congressman, interviewed 
while on a European tour, that his most 
rabid isolationist colleagues ought to be 
required to make the same tour. It is contra- ` 
dicted, of course, by a number of highly 
derogatory reports on foreign countries 
which have received much publicity from 
time to time in the American isolationist 
press. In the experience of the American 
soldier abroad, some things promoted inter- 
nationalistic, others nationalistic, attitudes. 

By his own standards, as well as by those 
of the people whose countries he visited, 
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the United States soldier in this war saw 
Europe at its worst. The long conflict had 
left its mark directly in shattered buildings; 
rubble-littered streets; damaged means of 
transportation; dismal fortifications and 
air-raid shelters; inadequate public food 
supplies; poor sanitation; shabbily clothed 
civilians; lack of soap (in France); expanded 
- vice enterprises; and an often cynical, too 
long disappointed populace. In France, in- 
flation, coupled with an-unfavorable rate 
of exchange designed to combat inflation, 
made prices high for Americans, especially 
for the strong drink and the gifts they 


wanted :to buy. Due allowance was not- 


always given to the role of the war in de- 
termining these conditions. Coming from a 
country in which an appreciably higher 
material standard of living existed even in 
peacetime, it is not surprising that the 
Americans were often dissatisfied, even dis- 
gusted, with what they found. 

A great many cultural differences existed 
. before the war which would at any time 
have aroused ethnocentric disdain in most 
Americans. The French sidewalk urinals 
(pissoirs), which sometimes hid their male 
occupants by nothing more than a 4-foot 
wall, offended American mores. The sight 
of a sophisticated-looking Englishwoman 
walking nonchalantly along the street with 
a cigarette hanging from her mouth shocked 
the many Americans whose standards on 
this particular point happen to be some- 
what more pronounced. The absence of a 
color line in Europe—in particular, the 
American Negro soldier’s freedom to as- 
sociate with white civilian girls—stirred 
most southern whites and many northern- 
‘ers to extreme anger. ; 

Small differences in folkways made the 
foreigner seem different, and therefore, to 
ethnöcentrics, inferior. Variations in: food 
and modes of eating are illustrative of this. 
Strongly flavored foods often rendered a 
Frenchman’s breath offensive to those who 
had different menus. Americans were often 
critical of the frequency with which the 
British interrupted their work to have tea. 
_ Thus a moral element could enter into what 
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might at first appear to be only a variation 
in nonmorally evaluated folkways. The lack 
of central heating and the relatively primi- 
tive plumbing continually inspired state- 
ments that these countries were “fifty years 
behind the times.” These features of the 
new country might have been only curiosi- 
ties to an American who remained at home 
and read about them in books. But it was 
inevitable. that they should lead to many 
critical reactions in those who stayed abroad 
for long. 

One further source of unfavorable senti- 
ment is what has been called “the idealiza- 
tion of the absent.’* A soldier nurses nostal- 
gic longings for his family, his community, 
and a vast number of other familiar things. 
In brooding over these losses he is likely 
to idealize what is absent, regardless of 
its actual merits. Everything in the new 
environment seems worse by comparison. 
This phenomenon was even noticeable in 
soldiers away from their native regions 
within the United States. 

There were various features of the foreign 
situation which were attractive, from the 
American soldier’s point of view. In Europe 
the density of population made wider oppor- 
tunities to escape from Army life and to 
enjoy civilian facilities and company than 
there were around most Army camps in 
the United States. In England, the excel- 
lent public transportation facilities greatly 
augmented these opportunities. The sex 
ratio was likewise favorable, more ar less 
satisfying the various interests of scldiers 
in feminine companionship. The Eritish 
“pub” was extremely hospitable and there- 
fore popular, and the French bistro, though 
poorly stocked, was also welcome. Added to 
these were beaches, parks, public theaters, 
and cinemas whose standards of physical 
construction and management were at least 
equal, if not actually superior, to those 
generally found in the United States. Sight- 
seeing opportunities and extensive addition- 
al recreational facilities were provided by 
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the American Red Cross in almost every 
place in Europe where American troops 
were concentrated. Indeed, despite cultural 
conflicts, on which they might express them- 
selves vociferously, the Ametican soldiers, 
most of whom may safely be said to have 
disliked the Army, generally seemed more 


content with Army life per se in Europe , 


than they had been when in the large, 
isolated Army camps in the United States. 
This was particularly true wherever food 
and living conditions in Europe were fairly 
satisfactory.. 

These circumstances, which made for an 
unusually pleasant soldier’s life, may be 
regarded as geographical and historical for- 
tuities rather than social forces; but they 
they were, in the writer’s opinion, the main 
condition predisposing the soldier to favor- 
able sentiments toward the fòreign cultures 
which he encountered. Moreover, the Ar- 
my’s “orientation” program of lecturing 
and pamphleteering, as well as the more 
extensive news and opinion agencies, such 
as press and radio, preached tolerance, 
union in a common struggle, and sympathy 
for the victims of Axis attack. Naturally, 
some individuals were more susceptible than 
others to this ideological campaign, but the 
American soldiers came from a country 
which, despite much racism, has always 
instilled its new generations with an excep- 
tional degree of tolerance of nationality 
differences. In the writer’s opinion the 
American soldier was generally aware of and 
devoted to the abstract ideals of interna- 
tional.amity for which he would assert him- 
self to be fighting. Yet, despite all these 
more rational (i.e., verbal) influences, cul- 
tural and social factors operating on a hon- 
verbal level determined his reaction to for- 
eign cultures. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The distinction between intergroup and 
interpersonal interaction follows roughly 
that made by Cooley between secondary 
and primary group relationships. Inter- 
group relations tend to be categorical and 
impersonal; interpersonal relations tend to 
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be informal, spontaneous, personal, and on 
the basis of feelings of a common human 
nature. f 

The initial contacts between American 
soldiers and Europeans tended to be on an 
intergroup level. This was only natural, 
by virtue of the fact that they were foreign 
to each other, and each automatically cate- 
gorized the other as out-groupers. In the 
case of the French and the Germans, lan- 
guage differences served to emphasize this. 
It was perhaps unfortunate that language 


- similarities led Americans to expect the 


British to be like themselves and the Brit- 
ish to expect Americans to be like Britishers: 
both were bound to be disappointed. 

The intergroup relations shifted to inter- 
personal relations whenever there was. an 
opportunity for informal intermingling. But 
cultural difference repeatedly caused annoy- 
ances, and nationalistic rivalry and associ- . 
ated disputes over real or assumed griev- ’ 
ances often intervened. 

Rivalry between Americans and foreign- 
ers developed in every field in which the 
two groups sought identical objects: there 
was always, for example, a certain amount 
of rivalry with the local male population 
for women. Generally, the Americans, with , 
their tobacco, candy, and money, held the 
advantage; moreover, the American prac- 
tice of “petting” made the Americans less 
reserved in romantic overtures, even where 
no serious attachment existed. Other oc- 


_casions of competition included even so 


minor a point as consumption of the limited 
supply of beverages in local establishments. 
The habit of categorizing all one’s real or 
potential competitors by the convenient 
label of naticnality converted every minor: 
difficulty into nationalistically conceived 
rivalry or even serious conflict. 

The type cf rivalry which was most per- 
sistent and which led to most trouble was 
over credit for winning the war. Americans 
tend to look upon this as an all-or-none 
phenomenon. If America as a whole contri- 
buted more than any other single country 
toward winning the war, then, by their 
logic, America won the war for the other 
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countries and all Americans should receive 
special deference. By the same type of 
reasoning, New York could claim to have 


won the war for Rhode Island, and New ` 


Yorkers could demand deference from 
Rhode Islanders on this account. This does 
not happen, however, because national- 
istic sentiments in the United States are 
strong and because all the forty-eight states 
prosecuted the war as a nation. Despite a 
high degree of integration in military com- 
mand, the various Allied countries do not 
share such strong common loyalties and 


do not think of their war effort as inte- . 


grated. That is why rivalry over claims to 
winning the war could reach so intense a 
level. 

Verbal recognition of the magnitude of 
the American war effort was rendered by 
her foreign Allies. This varied from straight- 
forward statements of the immensity and 
crucial value of American men and matériel 
to the enthusiastic welcomes and expressions 
of gratitude in newly liberated French 
‘towns. However, no amount of this was 
enough to satisfy a great many Americans; 
at least they were reluctant to share the 
glory with others and resented the fact 
that each of the allied countries expressed 
special - appreciation of its own troops. 
The Americans generally expressed any- 
thing from mild annoyance to extreme anger 
at French and British glorification of their 
own forces, even begrudging them their 
“victory parades and the praise of Mont- 
gomery, De Gaulle, and members of the 
French resistance. 

These sentiments facilitated the crediting, 
by Americans, of rumors and exaggerated 
reports of small, isolated, and even imagi- 
nary incidents. For example, throughout the 
fighting in 1944 one heard stories every- 
where of French sniping against Americans 
and statements that most of the Frenchmen 
in “this area” (whatever place it happened 
to be) were “pro-German.” Because the 
French army was hastily recruited, the 
French were said by the Americans to be 
donning pieces of American uniform, wear- 
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ing whatever French insignia of rank they 
desired, and sporting any number of medals, 
though actually remaining civilians. The 
British had been assigned the section of 
the front most favorable to German defense 
and hence usually moved less rapidly than 
those American units operating against 
more extended enemy defenses, and this 
gave rise to innumerable stories implying 
British cowardice, incapacity, and indiffer- 
ence in battle. Americans also voiced fre- 
quent objection to Lend-Lease as they met 
it in the guise of Frenchmen in American 
uniforms, British and French in jeeps, and 
British and French troops sharing the al- 
ready overcrowded Allied recreational facil- 
ities. Exaggerated notions of the extent to 
which these nations had depended on Lend- 
Lease were prevalent, despite great efforts’ 
of Stars and Stripes, Yank, and Army Talks 
to give the troops a complete picture of 
Allied efforts. As a result of this, many 
Americans formed the habit of calling all 
British “god-damn Limies” and all French 
“dirty Frogs.” Profanity is so common in 
the Army that these labels lack the signifi- 
cance they might have in civilian life. How- 
ever, the derogatory nicknames indicate a 
categorical attitude to all foreigners. 

In England and France and even in Ger- 
many the sentiments which the American 
soldier’ developed toward the foreign culture 
were a function of the relations which he 
had with members of that society. If this 
interaction was primarily on an intergroup 
level, his sentiments toward the adjacent 
society were likely to be determined entire- 
ly by his experience with the living condi- 
tions which the country offered him, the 
degree of annoyance which he developed 
over differences in culture (including dis- 
gust with naziism), and the extent to which 
he became involved in intergroup competi- 
tion and conflict. If, however, he made ex- 
tensive intimate associations with individual 
Europeans, he supplemented the group-de- 
rived reactions with a great many ties on a 
personal basis. As far as this occurred, a 
different body of sentiment developed, and 
the bond was more strongly knit. 


SENTIMENTS OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS TOWARD EUROPEANS 


INTERPERSONAL ASSOCIATIONS ACROSS 
GROUP LINES 


It is in many ways unfortunate, from 
the standpoint of Allied unity, that the 
duties of occupation promote a more thor- 
ough intermingling of soldiers and civilians 
than does the fighting of a war or the mov- 
ing and supplying of an army. The following 
statement is typical of the sentiments of 
American troops in Germany today: 


The German women are so much like the 
American women that it is hard to pass one 


without talking to her when she speaks to you ` 


in English. As far as the other countries go, the 
Germans are a hell of a lot better. One main 
reason: they are clean. I have been in five 
countries and the Germans are still the cleanest. 
And the Germans have respect for the Ameri- 
cans. The other countries have tried to hand 
us a snow job [Army slang for “flattery”] and 
on the other hand take our money.? 


The soldiers in Germany generally oper- 
ate in small units scattered over a large 
territory. A division may provide guards, 
road blocks, and security patrols for an 
area of several thousand square miles. A 
few dozen officers and men may constitute 
the military government detachment for a 
town, or a hundred or so may rule a county 
or city. The life of the occupation soldier 
is generally leisurely. He will have much 
time off duty for mingling with the local 
people; his job may be. one of personally 
supervising or checking them. The Germans 
have an extremely high proportion of fe- 
males of the middle age ranges, and these 
are usually healthier than women in the 
former occupied countries. For obvious 
reasons, they have much better clothes and, 
in general, are used to a higher material 
standard of living. In addition, organized 
vice was not extensive within Germany be- 
fore its surrender and now would have diffi- 
culty in competing with that which is un- 
organized. The populace is entirely sub- 
servient to the military government; success 


2From a soldier’s letter on the failure of the 
nonfraternization policy, in “Mail Call,” Yank 
(Continental ed.), Vol. II, No. 8 (September 16, 
1945). 2 Í 
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and failure depend on not antagonizing the 
occupying units; there is little hope or con- 
fidence in any effort unless it is made with 
the approval of the military government, 
which may always be withdrawn; the regu- 
lating forces of the family, church, and com- 
munity are weak; and the people are‘used 
to the despotic “rule of man,” rather than 
of “law.” 

Contrast this situation with that existing 
in France and England. Here a few soldiers 
are permanently stationed in small units 
within fairly large cities, but the bulk are 
assembled in huge aggregations at a few 
key bases along the principal lines of supply. 
The latter generally work long hours; when 
any are free, almost all are free; and when 
they enter the civilian areas they far out- 
number the available civilians and over- 
crowd all possible public meeting places. 
The public is charged with its own civic 
reconstruction, but this is most difficult in 
those areas where United States Army re- _ 
quisitioning has been heaviest, and in ~ 
France, these areas are often the ones which 
have suffered most, having been in the 
path of battle. Church, family, and com- 
munity are strong and may have to compete ` 
with the soldiers in control of the youth, 
particularly of its female element. The pop- 
ulace is frustrated and disappointed that, 
following their liberation, the long-expected 
rapid improvement in living never materi- 
alized. Organized vice already existed and 
now is given every inducement to flourish. 
It is small wonder that the American sol- 
dier’s personal life with the Germans is the 


‚more gratifying. 


An exception is the American soldiers 
who have had the good fortune to associate 
personally with civilians in France and 
England. This group, though a minority, 
is not inconsiderable. The common language 
in Great Britain and the genuine welcome 
given individual Americans in French and 
British homes led to numerous ties of the 
highest friendship and mutual respect. For - 
cbvious reasons, in a male army the prin- 
cipal civilian contact of the soldier was with 
the opposite sex. The strong Catholic family 
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in France was a major agency in discourag- 
ing the easy formation of such contacts 
except with women of the-professional and 
“demi-professionale” type. Since the Ger- 
man women still had to be “won” rather 
` than “bought,” yet were easily “won” and 
may be more physically attractive than 
those women as readily available elsewhere, 
it is not surprising that the nonfraterniza- 
tion order was difficult to enforce there. 
All the foregoing experiences support the 
thesis that a common human nature char- 
. acterizes the members of all human societies 
and that this will operate wherever close 
association permits interaction on a personal 
level. In such circumstances all the human 
roles and associated feelings common to 
‘primary groups everywhere, such as sym- 
pathy, friendliness, and affection, are bound 
to assert themselves. Ideological conflicts 
, and cultural clashes may be counteractive, 
but where the situation is such as to promote 
intermingling and informal communication 
between two groups, these cannot be effec- 
tive for long. On the other hand, where 
there is a desire and a willingness to inter- 
mingle, but circumstances prevent it, any 
cultural clashes will readily come to the fore. 
_ As has already been indicated, friendly 
interpersonal relations and hostile inter- 
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group relations may coexist, as well as the 


‚ opposite combination. One may be sympa- 


thetic: with the ideals of the French state 
but still be bitter toward its nationa's, and 
one may be revolted by statements of the 
Nazi Germans but still like them as indi- 
viduals. However, such opposing sentiments 
tend to vitiate each other. The result of the 
representative experience which has been 
described in Britain, France, and Germany 
would therefore be to make the American 
soldier returning from abroad less favorably 
inclined toward his allies and possibly more 
favorably inclined toward his former ene- 
mies than those who have remained in the 
United States might expect. This circum- 
stance, of course, will vary somewhat from 
one individual to another, according to his 
peculiar experiences abroad and his own 
mental perspective. Those who left Ger- 
many before the occupation was long under 
way are certainly not likely to be too favor- 
ably inclined toward the Germans. It is 
hoped, however, that this report will make 
the distinctive sentiments toward foreign 
cultures with which the veteran will re- 
turn from abroad more understandable, 
whatever these sentiments may be. 


BERLIN 


ADJUSTMENT TO MILITARY LIFE 


AUGUST B. HOLLINGSHEAD 


ABSTRACT 


Cultural and institutional factors impinge on the personality to bring about both adjustment and mal- 
adjustment to the military situation. The adjustment process in relation to the military situation has 
three phases: the premilitary, the military, and the postmilitary. Somè of the social and cultural conditions 
which aid, as well as hinder, the adjustment process in each of its phases are discussed. 


Adjustment to the military situation, 
viewed as a social process in the life of the 
person, has three principal phases and sev- 
eral subphases. The three main phases may 
be delimited as the premilitary, the military, 
and the postmilitary. The premilitary is 
nascent in the life of every boy in our cul- 
ture and takes the form of preconditioning 
for possible participation in a potential 
war. If war comes, millions of young men 
become subject to. the military phase. Its 
principal subphases include induction into 


the army, basic training, specialized train- 


ing, technical training, precombat maneu- 
vers, combat, and, finally, the postcombat 
period, and demobilization. The final, or 
postmilitary, phase is indeterminate in 
length and character. Its one criterion is 
that the person who has survived the first 
two phases is accorded the legal and social 
status of “veteran.” 


I 


Adjustment to the military situation be- 
gins in early childhood, when precondi- 
tioning factors, both direct and indirect, in- 
herent in war and in the personality-form- 
ing process establish a frame of reference 
for the person’s reactions to a war. 

The war complex in American culture is 
composed of several antithetical patterns. 
On the one hand, knowledge about certain 
aspects is universal. These include the 
myths, legends, traditions, and sentiments 
about wars the American people have 


: The “military situation” is considered to be a 


particular type of social situation. It is here used in‘ 


the sense recently delimited by Mapheus Smith, 
“Social Situation, Social Behavior, Social Group,” 
Psychological Review, LIT (July, 1945), 224-29. 


fought. On the other, explicit knowledge 
about military life is limited to the compar- 
atively small proportion of the population 
who have actually served in the army, 
navy, marine corps, or coast guard. Popu- 
larly this latter type of knowledge is con- 
cerned with things “military,” in contrast 
to “war” as a national experience. These 
two aspects of the war complex have been 
separated in our culture to such an extent ` 
that “war” is glorified as a quasi-holy en- 
deavor in the life of the nation, while things 
“military” are abhorred. 

This antithesis in the complex may be 
brought to a focus by sketching briefly 
the myth of the invincibility of the citizen- 
soldier in war. This myth may have grown 
out of the fact that in Colonial times the 
settler was a householder, farmer, carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, doctor, teacher, or soldier, 
as the. occasion demanded. In the tests of 
arms with the Indians the settler came off 
best on most occasions. This gave him con- 
fidence, self-reliance, and a sublime faith 
in his ability to take up arms when neces- 
sary and defeat the common foe. The ex- 
periences of the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the Spanish American War, and 
World War I did not change to any appreci- 
able degree the American’s faith in his 
ability to seize arms in a national crisis and 
go forth to vanquish the enemy, whoever or 
wheresoever he might be. The tradition, of 
the citizen-soldier and his success at arms 
has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and experience has reinforced 
it in almost every generation by a new war 
and a new success. - 
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Belief in the power of the citizen-soldier, 
coupled with the personification of the 
struggle in the name of the leader and the 
derogation of the military as an institution 
—all this has created an effective barrier 
against the transference of systematic 
knowledge about the military institution 
to the society as a whole. Thus, in our cul- 
ture the emphasis has been on an emergen- 
cy army. This army should be raised only 
after hostilities have started. After it has 
achieved its victory,it should be demobilized, 
as rapidly as possible. This has resulted in 
the maintenance of a very small profession- 
al standing army and navy. Furthermore, 
our disapproval of war and things military 
prevents our teaching the young anything 
about military institutions per se. The war 
aspect of our culture is thus organized in 
such a way that there is. incongruity be- 
tween its symbolic and traditional aspects 
and its effective aspects as embodied in the 
structure and function of the armed serv- 
‘ices. 

The traditions, legends, and symbols of 
the war complex conditions the child to ac- 
cept war as an inevitable process in the life 

` of the nation; and if a war crisis develops, 
the person is preconditioned to act in his 
role as a citizen-soldier. However, this pre- 
conditioning does not prepare him for the 
role he will play. Consequently, when war 
comes, the potential soldier is precondi- 
tioned in an ambivalent manner. On the 
one hand, he has been taught to revere the 
hero who gained his immortal fame in the 
glory that is synonymous with war. On the 
other, he has learned to fear the institution 
that trained the hero in the ways of killing. 
Reverence for bravery and glory are linked 
with fear and distrust of military institu- 
tions. 

The net effect of this conditioning was an 
awareness on the part of the male adolescent 
and the young adult in 1940 that he might 
be called upon to contribute his life to the 
maintenance of the American culture just 
as his ancestors had. How each person re- 
acted subjectively when he became aware of 
the grim possibility of wounds or death in 
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battle is not known, but it might well be- 
come the subject of research. Long before 
this point was ever reached in the develop- 
ment of the person, the war complex in our 
culture had conditioned him either to meet ‘ 
the test when it came, along with his fel- 
lows, or to seek some escape. 


IL 


. The adjustment of the civilian to the ac- 
tive phase of the military situation is pre- 
conditioned by his conceptions of war and . 
the military service, as well as by the intra- 
psychic structure of his personality. Nor- 
mally, a series of personal adjustmer.ts oc- 
cur in the life of the person before he enters 
the service. A sense of “going away” from a 
familiar way of life to a strange one usually 
takes possession of the potential soldier as 
the time approaches for his departure from 
his home, family, friends,andcommuni:y. He 
may look forward eagerly to the new ad- 
venture, or he may dread it; but at some 
time a sense of foreboding and the senti- 
ments associated with war and the army 
seize his consciousness. This mav be only a 
fleeting daydream, or it may persis: and 
pervade his every activity. A countercondi- 
tioning factor is the self-image of a heroic 
soldier who has committed a valorous deed. 
In this role the self is projecting itself into 
the culturally defined role of the citizen- 
soldier in war.? 

In the induction center the inductee is 
transformed quickly from a civilian into 
a recruit. This phase of the process is diffi- 
cult to describe, because so much happens 
to the person in such a short time that his 
reactions tend to be confused and he does 
not comprehend the changed circumstances 
and events. Briefly, the man is sworr into 
the service, issued a serial number, which is 
more important to the War. Department 


7In talking with army air forces personnel in 
all phases of the military situation from. basic train- 
ing through the postcombat period, the writer has 
been convinced that these psychic states are present 
in all men to a greater or lesser degree when they 
enter the service. The foregoing idea was based on 
informal discussion. The information came from 
soldiers adjusted to the military situation. 
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than his name, since two or more soldiers 
may have the same name. Thus, the change 
from a name to a name and a number is one 
step in the militarization of the person. The 
civilian clothes are disposed of when the 
uniform and toilet articles are issued. The 
new soldier is assigned to a unit, that'is, a 
formal group designated by a letter or a 
number: This unit is a segment of a still 
larger unit. He is assigned to a barracks or a 
tent with the rest of his unit. Within the 
tent or barracks he is assigned to a bed. He is 
issued everything he needs in this phase of 
his training according to a definite schedule 
of allowances, and he signs for all items 
that are nonexpendable and has ‘the. ex- 
pendable issue items checked against him. 

During the few days the recruit remains 
at the induction center he becomes aware 
of the rudiments of military life by actual 
participation. The use of his time is sched- 
uled for him by the staff of the induction 
center. The first thing he must learn is that 
there is a time for everything. When this 
time is, and how much. is allowed, is deter- 
mined by the institution and not by the 
recruit. The second thing he must learn 
is that how this time is to be used is defined 
by the institution, except the rare “free 
time.” Third, the institution defines how 
the task allotted to a given time is to_ be 
accomplished. Fourth, the recruit learns 
that he does everything in formation, that 
is, with his group. In short, the recruit is no 
longer an individual with the right of per- 
sonal choices, alternatives, and decisions. 
Instead, he is, in informal army usage, “a 
body.” This “body” must be trained to 
react without question or hesitation to in- 
stitutional stimuli. The loss of choice and 
initiative develops in him a sense of de- 
pendency on the institution for decisions. 
This principle is summarized in the rule 
that a soldier does his duty. What is meant 
is that the good soldier follows directions 
laid down for him in the institutional situa- 
tion. 

Each arm of the military service has de- 
veloped an exact behavior system into which 
the recruit is not only expected to fit as a 
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part into a machine but is made to fit into 
the specific part of the behavior system as 
it is defined for him by the institutional 
situation. The adjustment process, from 
the viewpoint of the person, consists in re- ` 
orienting his behavior from the civilian 
frame of reference to the military standard. 
From the viewpoint of the military situa- 
tion, the adjustment process is viewed as a 
training problem. The institutional func- 
tionaries work on the assumption that any 
normal man or woman has the ability to 
learn the rcutine behavior patterns asso- 
ciated“ with every phase of the military 
process. Thus, the recruit, from the first 
day of his military life to its culmination in 
battle, is continually learning the routines _ 
connected with some phase of military ac- 
tivity. 

The military service has reduced every 
phase of the training process to its simplest 
elements and then standardized them. 
The assumption is that every phase of a 
given military action must be explained so 
carefully, simply, and clearly that the soldier 
will be able to grasp the principles involved, 
learn the routine rapidly, and then act in 
concert with others in its application. This 
principle applies to every action—at least in 
the army air forces—from saluting to ditch- 
ing procedures in very heavy bombers. If 
the slowest learner cannot keep up with the 
group in the training process, he is soon 
eliminated as being inapt, incapable, or 
maladjusted. 

The perfectly trained soldier is one who 
has had his civilian initiative reduced to 
zero. In the process the self becomes identi- 
fied with the institution and dependent upon ` 
it for direction and stimulation. The ideally 
adjusted soldier would be a military de- 
pendent who looked to the institution for 
all his personal, social, and emotional satis- 
factions. Unlike the dependent child, who 
normally matures and strives to break the 


-bonds of dependency that tie him to his 


3 For an exposition of the concept “behavior 


system” see August B. Hollingshead, “Behavior 


Systems as a Field for Research,” American Socio- 
logical Review, IV (December, 193¢), 816-26. 
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parents, the adjusted soldier is encouraged 

to be a dependent of the institution. In 

. psychiatric terms, the military institution 
becomes a substitute parent for an adult 
who has been reduced to infancy by the 
training it has given him. Moreover, the 
aim of the institution is to keep him in this 
infantile state by the use of psychological 
and institutional devices. Thus, every effort 
is made by the institution to organize the 
soldier’s life both overtly and covertly. 

From the viewpoint of the institution, the 

. ideal soldier would be one who had so iden- 
tified himself with the military situation 
that all his perscnal, psychic, and emotional 
needs would be satisfied by instrumentali- 
ties provided by the institution. In this 
ideal case the soldier could devote all his 
energies, interests, and his inner self to the 
demands and expectancies of the institu- 
tion. The distractions of civilian life would 
not then disturb the soldier. He would not 
worry about his parents, his wife, girl friend, 
his future after the army, his lost dignity, 
his possible death. In short, the military 
situation is designed to produce soldiers— 
men conditioned to institutional require- 
ments, defined situations, and explicit ex- 
pectancies who will neither think for them- 
selves nor make demands on the institution 
for needs that are not identified with insti- 
tutional ends. 

Unfortunately, from the viewpoint of the 
institution, the recruit comes to it with a 
well-developed personality, a civilian frame 
of reference, and a set of cultural values and 
expectancies that are not compatible with 
its objectives or organization. For these 

° reasons the recruit must be remade; as any 

old sergeant knows, “a recruit is not worth a 

damn until he has been broken.” This means 
` the re-education of the person to military 
ways and values. In this process the initia- 
` tive of the civilian must be inhibited, if not 
destroyed, The recruit must learn that the 
institution makes his decisions for him; 

' that he is dependent upon it for all needs 

relevant to its objectives; that he has few, 


if any, responsibilities to the civilian world. 


Henceforth his responsibility is to the serv- 
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ice, his unit, his “buddy,” and himself, ° 
in descending order. The recruit must also 
be made to realize—firmly, definitely, and 
always—that he is only a small part of the 
unit, and the unit of the army, and the army 
of “the service.” The soldier is expendable,, 
as is the unit and army, but not this mysti- 
cal symbol, the service. The service symbol 
is not to be identified with the nation, but 
it is in the nation’s service. It is the sine gua 
non of the nation’s existence. 

The recruit’s experience in life usually 
has been limited to his family, church, 
school, job, and community. When he 
enters the military service, he is generally 
unaware that the world he has known will 
be set apart from his new area of experience 
as being “civilian,” whereas he is “mili- 
tary,” in contrast to those others who are 
civilians. The acquirement of the military 
status comes suddenly, but its meaning does 
not grow clear for some time. When the sig- 
nificance of the phrase “You’re in the army 
now, soldier” impinges on the recruit’s 
consciousness for the first time, the active 
adjustment process between the self and 
the reality of the military situation has 
reached a critical point, for now, probably 
for the first time, the recruit realizes that 
his old civilian life is behind him. He has 
burned his bridges, or has had them burned 
for him by society. He is in the service, and 
he can’t go back to civilian life, since he is 
no longer a civilian but is a man who has a 
special legal status and is subject to a spe- 
cial kind of law, military law, which he 
probably never knew existed until the puni- 
tive sections of the Articles of War were 
read and explained to him shortly after he 
was sworn into the service. When this point 
is reached, the self will begin to appraise 
itself in its relation to the new situation, 
and to adjust to, or start to figure out ways 
to evade, the situation. He will eventually 
adjust as a normal soldier or develop into a 
psychoneurotic. This proposition is posited 
on the assumption that the recruit does not 
comprehend the significance the objective 
military situation has for him until it has 
subjective meaning to him. When this hap- 
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pens, the self suddenly realizes it must ad- 


just to the situation or escape, and escape 
at first seems impossible. At this point his 
pre-existing personality traits will begin to 
influence actively the new social life.4 From 
this point on until the end of his military 
career the recruit tends either to adjust to 
the military situation as a normal soldier 
or to seek escape through the use of the 
psychological and social devices he learns 
as he becomes better oriented to the life 
around him. ' 

From studies made during andsubsequent 
to World War I of soldiers’ reactions to the 
conditions imposed in the military situa- 
tion, investigators concluded there are two 
classes of personality, in so far as adjust- 
ment to the requirements of military serv- 
ice are concerned: the normal, who will in 
all probability adjust successfully, and the 
pretraumatic, who in most cases will be 
unable to adjust. Men in the latter cate- 


gory develop war neuroses—referred to in. 


the popular press of World War I as “shell 
shock” but now known as “psychoneuro- 
sis.” 

Investigations of the reactions to the 
stresses imposed upon these men, as well: 
as to those who did not develop a neurosis, 
gave rise to the observation that, although 
all men in a given military situation were 
subject to the same external conditions, 
they did not react in a similar manner. A 
small percentage reacted in an abnormal 
way, thereby revealing their maladjust- 
ment. The question then arose as to why 
some men failed to adjust to a situation 
that appeared normal.in its military con- 
text to most of the men subjected to it. 

By studying the special types of reactions 
exhibited by soldiers in a given situation, 
investigators observed that the well-ad- 
justed soldier acted in the manner expected 


4For a psychiatric interpretation of this point 
see Nathan W. Ackerman, “Psychiatric Disorders in 
Servicemen and Veterans,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XV (April, 1945), 352-60. 

sSädor Lorand, “Psychoanalytic Investigation 
of Reaction to the War Crisis of Candidates for 
Induction,” Psychoanalytic Review, XXII (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 25-32. 
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of him as defined by the situation but that 
the maladjusted one acted in a deviant 
manner, for some, then unaccountable, 
reason. Investigators believed that the rea- 
sons for this, erratic behavior existed in the 
personality oi the maladjusted soldier. This 
led to an interest in the study of life-histo- 
ries as a key to unlock the mystery. It was - 
soon apparent that precipitating factors in 
the development of the neurosis were in- 
herent in the military situation, but before 
they would be elicited they had to be com- 
bined with predisposing conditions. The 
study of life-histories revealed significant’ 
differences between the premilitary experi- 
ences of the normal and those of the neurotic 
soldier. In short, the neurotic soldier carried 
into the military service the predisposing 
conditions which might be stimulated by 
precipitating factors. The probable result 
would be a neurotic soldier of no value to 
his unit or the service. A second conclusion, 
reached from: the study of life-histories, was . 
that the predisposing conditions had de- 
veloped in the personality of the potential- 
ly neurotic soldier during his childhood and 
youth. 

On the basis of the experience and knowl- 
edge gained in World War I with malad- 
justed soldiers the decision was made by the 
director of Selective Service, when this sys- 
tem was established by Congress in 1940, to 


- eliminate, in so far as possible, the pretrau- 


matic personality from the armed services. 
With this end in view, a screening test was 
devised on the basis of the best psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric experience available 
that would separate the normal from the pre- 
traumatic personality. On the basis of this 
test the pretraumatics were to be rejected 
for military service and placed in Class 
IV-F, and the normals. were to be inducted. 
This was the policy followed previous to the 
outbreak of war. = 
Subsequent to Pearl Harbor the policy 
was changed, with a consequent lowering 
of the requirements for induction. This 
change in policy altered the plans of the 
Selective Service System to reject all types 
of pretraumatic personalities. The demands 
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for manpower by the armed services were 
too urgent to tolerate the rejection rate. of 
- more than 50 per cent that prevailed before 
hostilities began. By lowering the require- 
ments for induction on the psychiatric 
screening examination thousands of men 
with pretraumatic personality traits were 
inducted. The picture as a whole shows that, 
of between 
physical examinations given” under the 
Selective Service System to February, 1944, 
there were over 4,000,000 rejections for 
all causes before men entered service and 
more than 500,000 discharges. More than 
one-third of the rejections and more than 40 
per cent of the discharges were on neuro- 
psychiatric grounds.® 
From these figures it is clear that some 
‚30 per cent of the potential soldiers who 
were called before Selective Service boards 
for examination or examined in induction 
centers were unfit for service. However, 
most of these men probably went to the 
examination believing they would be sol- 
diers in a short time. These four million 
might be studied with respect to how they 


readjusted to their release from the prospect 


of possible military service. 

That the pretraumatic personality types 
among them were making psychic adjust- 
ments subsequent to Pearl Harbor and be- 
fore they were called for induction is re- 
vealed by a study made by National Head- 
' quarters, Selective Service System, in late 

1943 and early 1944 to determine the inci- 
dence of selected psychosomatic disorders 
` among registrants as of November and De- 
cember, 1943; a Sample of 70,000 white and 
Negro registrants was used. The diseases 
selected were: asthma, peptic ulcer, history 
of peptic ulcer, gastro-intestinal syndromes, 
neurocirculatory asthenia, and functional 
disorders of expressive movements. The 
incidence of the defects selected, as of 


6 Leonard G. Rowntree, “Psychosomatic Dis- 
orders as Revealed by Thirteen Million Examina- 
tions of Selective Service Registrants,” Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, VII (January, 1945), 27-30. The 
interested reader wil find detailed statistics in this 
article bearing on this question. 


13,000,000 and -14,000,000, 
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November and December, 1943, were then 
compared with the incidence of the same 
diseases in registrants examined for induc- 
tion previous to Pearl Harbor. It was found 
that incidence and rejection rates for asth- 
ma nearly doubled for both total incidence 
and rejection rates, with an increase of two 
and one-half times the peacetime rate for 
Negroes; history of peptic ulcer increased 
more than three times the peacetime rate, 
particularly among the whites; gastro- 
intestinal syndromes also increased two 
and one-half times the peacetime rate; 
neurocirculatory asthenia more than dou- 
bled for the whites and increased five times 
for the Negroes.’ 

There are abundant evidences in the 
studies made under the direction of Colonel 
Rowntree that psychosomatic diseases 
showed a marked increase under the stress 
of war. This was particularly true of the 
Negro, who in peacetime was relatively 
immune from psychosomatic discrders. 
These data are cited to indicate that malad- 
justments develop in the potential soldier 
during what may be called an “active sub- 
phase” of the premilitary phase of the 
military situation. Obviously, the precondi- 
tioning these men had received, as measured 
against the reality of the war, had some- 
thing to do with the development of psy- 
chosomatic disorders even before they were 
examined for induction.’ 


1 Ibid. 


8 Grabill’s recent study on the effect of the war on 
the birth rate reveals another type of adjustment 
many young men were making subsequent to 1939. 
Grabill showed that the birth rates per 1,000 women, 
fifteen to forty-four years old, for the United 
States, began to experience a series of remarkable 
increases in early 1940, which continued through 
1943. These increases, when charted, showed that 
the first large peak came “ro months after tae Se- 
lective Service bill was introduced into Congress. 
The second peak occurred ro months after the pass- 
ing of the Selective Service Act... .. 

“The birth rate reached another plateau at 
the beginning of 1942, or ro months after the passing 
of the Lend-Lease Act. The center of the plateau 
corresponds to a period 10 months after Germany 
declared war on Russia. The plateau ends in May, 
1942, ro months after the Atlantic Charter was 


ADJUSTMENT TO MILITARY LIFE 


Students of maladjustments in the mili- 
tary service generally agree that personali- 
ty distortions which have persisted from 
childhood predispose soldiers to fail to 
adjust to the military life? Chief among 


signed..... A huge peak is shown for the birth 
rate in October, 1942, 10 months after Pearl Harbor. 
Another large peak is shown toward the end of 1943, 
or 10-11 months after a series of Allied victories .... 
and after the minimum draft age was lowered from 
twenty to eighteen years” (Wilson H. Grabill, 
“Effect of the War on the Birth Rate and Postwar 
Fertility Prospects,” American Journal of Sociology, 
L (September, 1944], 107-11). 

A second significant fact recorded by Grabill is 
that the births which made these ascending plateaus 


and peaks came from women who were bearing their ° 


first or second child. 

The 10 months’ lag between a war crisis and a 
spate of births is believed to be the result of the 
familial adjustments that many young men and 
women made to their lives as a result of the war. 
The policy of deferring married men from induction 
previous to Pear] Harbor induced many young men 
to marry. This action was a possible escape from 
military service. Then, as the war deepened, the 
policy of deferring men with children stimulated 
parenthood. This was followed by deferments for a 
time of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. Although this 
inference from the data presented by Grabill may 
be unwarranted, again it may be sound in the light 
of what is known about the way different individuals 
reacted to the possibility of military service. These 
birth figures may be a manifestation of an attempt 
on the part of many young men to escape military 
obligations. 


9 Nathan W. Ackerman, “Psychiatric Disorders 
in Servicemen and Veterans,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XV (April, 1945), 352-60; Leslie 
H. Farber and Leonard Micon, “Gastric Neurosis 
in a Military Service,” Psychiatry, VII 
(August, 1945), 343-61;~ Manfred S. -Gutt- 


macher and Frank A. Stewart, “Psychiatric Study” 


of Absence without Leave,” American Journal 
of Psychiatry, CII (July, 1945), 74-81; “Eighth 
Service Command Post-graduate Medical Education 
Neuro-psychiatric Case Report, Case No. 12— 
July, 1944,” Psychosomatic Medicine, VII (Septem- 
ber, 1945), 310-12; Lewis H. Loesser, ‘“The Sexual 
Psychopath in the Military Service,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, CII (July, 1945), 92-101; 
Leon J. Saul, “Psychological Factors in Combat 
Fatigue,” Psychosomatic Medicine, VII (September, 
1945), 253-73; Alexander, J. N. Schneider, and 
Cyrus W. LaGrone, Jr., “Delinquents in the Army, 
a Statistical Study of 500 Rehabilitation Center 
Prisoners,” American Journal of Psychiatry, CII 
(July, 1945), 82-91. 
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- them are: “somatic complaints, poor ap- 


plication at school, poor family and social 
background, and unsatisfactory employ- , 
ment records.’?° It has been found that the 
pretraumatic personality may adjust fairly 
well in civilian life, where his neurotic 
symptoms are accepted as a part of his 
personality and where his weaknesses are 
protected by compensations in himself and 
his family and associates. They may even 
be catered to by. others as a technique of 
adjustment in the interpersonal relations of 
a stable situation. However, when the pre- 
traumatic personality is suddenly taken 
from this social environment and placed in 
a wholly strange and generally feared situa- 
tion, where he does not know what is ex- 
pected or required, anxieties come to the 
fore. They tend to be integrated into a de- 
fense of the self (ego) against the military 
situation rather than a defense against un- 
conscious anxieties experienced in the civil- 
ian situation. In the military situation the 
self is placed in danger, in the view of the 
neurotic soldier; .and the drive for self- 
protection creates a covert struggle within 
the personality against the threatening 
situation (the army, war, battles, death). 


Il 


The men end women who have served in 
the military services have changed in many 
ways. They have grown older; most of them 
have traveled widely, seen new lands and 
peoples, and gained a new viewpoint on life 
and the world. They have learned new ways 
of doing things and frequently have for- 
gotten much that was once familiar and 
routine. Most have become adjusted to 
military life. The transition from military 


10° Lorand, op. cit. 


1 This phase of the military situation has re- 
ceived some attention from sociologists. See Willard 
Waller, The Veteran Comes Home (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1944); Eli Ginsberg, “The Occupa- 
tional Adjustment of 1,000 Selectees,” American 
Sociological Review, VIII (June, 1943), 256-63; 
Wilbur B. Brookover, “The Adjustment of Veterans 
to Civilian Life,” American Sociological Review, X 
(October, 1945), 579-86. 
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to civilian ways will be difficult for many, , 


particularly in a rapidly changing economic 
structure, where each will be dependent on 
a job and the earnings from that job to 
maintain- himself and his family. In the 
military situation his physical needs and 
‘many of his personal desires were cared for 
by the government because the person was 
“in service.” The status assured him shelter, 
food, clothes, transportation, entertain- 
ment, and free medical, legal, and religious 
advice, as well as the regularity of payday! 
The person in service did not need to do 
anything but serve to have these things as- 


sured to him. To be sure, he did what was. 


‚required of him when necessary, but in 
many instances all that was necessary to 
` achieve honorable service was to be present. 
If the man was married, he had an allot- 
ment that was regularly sent to his-wife, 
once the authorization reached the proper 
office. The’ man’s insurance, laundry, and 
haircuts were paid for out of his pay. He 
did not have to worry about income taxes 
unless he had a private business, since the 
fifteen-hundred-dollar military exemption 
covered all but the higher ranking officers. 
Legal-aid or personal-affairs officers helped 
those who needed legal or personal advice, 
without obligation or fee. 

With the transition from a military to a 
civilian life this institutional protection 
will be withdrawn in large part. Certain 
protective aspects of the military situation 
will be maintained through the mechanism 
of veterans’ benefits, but these are only a 
small portion of the safeguards around the 
person in the military situation. 

Some proportion of the men and women 
in service have gained definite skills of value 
in civilian life. These persons will have little 
trouble, in all probability, in capitalizing on 
them in civilian employment. However, the 
preponderant majority have been in the 

. services for years. During this time all their 
` training and efforts have been directed to 
the perfection of skills, techniques, and ac- 
tivities focused on battle. What must not 
be forgotten is that an army, navy, or air 
force exists for one purpose—namely, bat- 
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tle. This is its one justification. The men 
and women who give this machinery sub- 
stance are trained to achieve the end for 
which it was created. Since there are few 
places in peacetime society for most of the 
skills and techniques these men have 


learned, they must recognize that they . 


are bringing back to civilian life nothing 
that has economic value. Those who wish to 
argue that any experience has value may 
maintain their point, but industry is not 
going to pay for the rich personal pride a 
veteran carries because he helped starm the 
beaches on D-Day or for the skill a turret 
gunner on a multi-engined bomber gained 
in combat with the Luftwaffe four miles up 
in the sky over Europe. What these men 
will bring back are rich memories—per- 
sonality assets in all probability—but of 
little value in making a living in our society. 
Persons in this category may tind the re- 
adjustment to civilian life difficult because 
the skill they learned in the army aas no 
civilian counterpart, and a large number of 
these combat troops had no vocational skills 
before entering the army, since they were 
taken directly from school into the military 
service. Most of these men have become 
adjusted to the military way of life; they 
have come to the point where they took 
personal pride in their accomplishments; 


they are masters in the craft of warfare. ` 


The gulf of experience between themselves 
and the noncombat soldier is unbridgeable. 
It will be impossible for them to communi- 
cate their inner sense of accomplishment in 
the fine art of killing to civilians. 

The adjustment from military to civilian 


life may be more difficult than the adjust- _ 


ment to the military situation was in the 
first instance for millions of men. In the 
active military service the recruit was in a 
new situation, and almost all his fellows 
were likewise adjusting to a new and strange 
set of expectancies and requirements. Inter- 
personal relations (intercommunication) 
were possible. Definite social and psycho- 
logical adjustment techniques were learned 
in the group and resorted to by almest all 
the members, which enabled them to emo- 


_ ADJUSTMENT TO MILITARY LIFE 


tionally, psychologically, and socially ad-. 


just the self to the new social milieu.” Al- 
though the adjustment process was per- 
sonal on the part of the individual soldier, 
he was aided in it by his comrades. Thus, in 
many ways it was a group process. Then, 
too, the readjustments from civilian life to 
military life were specific and definite. The 
military situation defined for the soldier 
each obligation, duty, and technique neces- 
sary to accomplish the obligation and duty 
in a minute way. All the soldier had to 
learn was how the particular action was 
supposed to be performed, then adjust to 
it. No initiative was required on his part— 
in fact, in training situations it was re- 
pressed, 

The civilian must forage for himself. 
He must provide his own. shelter, food, 
clothing, entertainment, health, and 
other services which were furnished by 
the military institution. The recogni- 
tion of this fact and the readjustment 
to its implications may be the crucial ele- 
ment in the readjustment process. In civil- 
ian life the person is responsible for his own 
maintenance and behavior. In the military 
service he is responsible only for his be- 
havior in relation to the requirements of the 
situation. 


Many veterans ‘will be faced with the 
problem of developing a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, for social responsibility is defi- 
nitely negated, if not destroyed, in the 
military situation. The only responsibility 
is-personal—for personal security, property 
you have signed for, for health and sanita- 
tion. Responsibility to the unit and the 
service, as symbolized by the uniform, is 
constantly emphasized; but the soldier’s 
responsibility to society, to property, and 
to civilian institutions is ignored. His re- 
sponsibility to his country and his comrades 


See Irving L. Janis, “Psychodynamic Aspects 
of Adjustment to Army Life,” Psychiatry, VIII 
(May, 1945), 159-76, for a discussion of some of the 
psychological techniques used by soldiers in adjust- 
ing to military life. 
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in arms is symbolized by his service. This 
concept of service is cultivated and glori- 
fied by the military leadership. It becomes 
in psychiatric terms a superego, a group 
substitute for the self (ego) of the person 
who is contributing his most precious pos- 
session, his being, to the service of his coun- 
try. By the creation of this superego— 
military service—the person’s sense of social 
responsibility is largely neutralized. The 
military man forgets he is a citizen as he 
becomes a soldier. In this process of substi- 
tution ofa “service self” for a “personal self,” 
certain aggressive attitudes for civilians 
develop which will have to be sublimated as 
the soldier readjusts from military to civil- 
ian life. However, there will be a strong 
tendency for the superego construct of serv- 
ice to remain. It is believed it is manifested 
in the notion often encountered in the veter- 
an that society owes him something more 
tangible thar. he is receiving for his “sacri-- 
fice”; by this he means his military service. 
The very existence of this attitude acts as a 
barrier to the veteran’s acceptance of his 
just obligation as a citizen. 

This superego ideal of service is fostered 
as a trait.in the war complex. It has been 
given official recognition in the differential 
treatment accorded veterans by Congress 
and state legislatures since the creation of 
this nation. It has variously taken the form 
of land grants, pensions, bonuses, exemp- 
tion from taxes, and special legal status. 
The latest manifestation is the so-called 
“G.I. Bill of Rights.” Every veterans’ 
organization aggressively pursues the policy 
of gaining for the veteran his just “rights.” 

This paper has concerned itself with a 
few exploratory observations on each of the 
three phases of adjustment to the military 
situation. The ‘writer believes this subject 
might well b2 made the subject of extensive 
and thorough research by sociologists in-- 
terested in personality development, be- 
havioral adjustment problems, and the 
sociology of war. 
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WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
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ABSTRACT 


In military service, women become representative of their sex and are judged categorically. Unlike the 
men, they are expected to respond to claims put upon them by relatives, which interfere with their military 
careers. Discharged women may become problems as individuals but probably not so as a group. 


This is an impressionistic account of the 
effect on American women of becoming 
military personnel. The schools, camps, 
stations, and posts of the various services 
were tempting laboratories for the social 
scientists. Several individuals or groups 
wanted to make factual, rather than im- 
pressionistic, studies; but even the most so- 
ciologically inclined officers had to admit 
that military organization is not conducive 
to civilian research. The military conducts 
research for its own purposes but cannot 
defer winning a war in order to permit 
analysis of what it is doing to its personnel. 
Hence this account places reliance on 
“hunches” rather than on accumulated 
case histories at this stage of war experience. 
The “hunches” expressed here are per- 
sonal ones, based on observation of women 
in action primarily in the navy. My con- 
tacts as director of the Women’s Reserve of 
the Navy were superficial except with a 
small group of women in certain strategic 
positions. Inspectional duties took me all 
across the country and to Hawaii to all 
kinds of stations, but the visits were always 
too short and too official to enable me to 
confirm the accuracy of my impressions. 
Enlistment by women in the army, navy, 
‘coast guard, and marine corps was not new 
for this war; but it occurred ona larger scale 
than ever before. Moreover, this time the 
admission of women to the military services 
was specifically approved by Congress and 
established under special legislative pro- 
visions. 
“ The most distinctive features of non- 
: combat military experience are the facts of 
regimentation and the loss of individual in- 


dependence of action. These were dreaded 
by American girls. Some girls never did 
grow reconciled to being cogs in a machine, 
but to others the experience was positively 
rewarding. 

Americans do not relish regimentation, 
which they consider a threat to individual-. 
ity. It is my impression that nothing pre- 
vented the emergence of individuality with- 
in regimented units; and, indeed, some in- 
dividuals emerged from institutionaily de- 
fined categories to blossom as more distinc- 
tive human beings than they had ever been 
before.. 

Throw hundreds of young women into a 
recruit school. Put them into identical 
clothing; assign identical tasks; ‘provide 
identical stowage space, with instructions 
as to identical methods of stowage; march 
them together into a mess hall, where they 
eat what is provided for everyone; submit 
them to the same tests. Nothing could be 
more conducive to the emergence of the in- 
dividual. girl, for the first time separated 
from the setting with which she is normally 
identified. Wealth, social position, ancestry, 
professional experience—all vanished upon 
entrance into the service; and everyone 
started again to become identified as a per- 


-son in this new relationship. 


Commissioned women were, by and large, 
junior officers. There were a handful who 
were “brass hats” without the brass, but ` 
they were exceptions which prove the rule. 
A fairly high percentage of women who 
first joined the services came from positions 
of considerable responsibility and estab- 
lished reputation. It was interesting to 
watch a process of rejuvenation as these 
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women found themselves entirely dissoci- 
ated from “their public.” Schoolteachers, 
deans of women, business executives, who 


had assumed the manners of examples, ` 


suddenly found themselves the junior 
officers on a station, newcomers, women, 
unimportant but conspicuous. This experi- 
ence was even more pronounced when pro- 
fessional women enlisted without qualifying 
for a commission. According to their in- 
dividual: tendencies, they emerged from 
their civilian categories and took their 
places on their own merits. ` ; 

This led to some frustration. To be noth- 
ing, or less, after having been an important 
member of a community, was hard to take. 
The difficulty was accentuated by the fact 
that women were urged so publicly to join 


the services to save the nation. Under ur-' 


gent pressure from procurement offices 
women Sacrificially left civilian jobs and 
gave their all, frequently finding that no- 
body heard of them or their position after 
they left home. Unappreciated sacrifice is 
a bit disillusioning to the sacrificer. Some 
people responded by becoming “stripe 
happy”-—taking out their resentment on 
anyone under their authority, and toadying 
to senior officers. More took it in their 
stride, readjusting their own ideas of them- 
selves and their importance and adjusting 
with a healthy sense of humor. 

As a matter of fact, this loss of civilian 
reputation gave opportunity for release from 
limitations to many women. They welcomed 
the breaking of old ties and the opportunity 
to test themselves in new surroundings. 
Many discovered new skills and learned 
new techniques. 

If military service individualized women, 
it also made them more consciously women 
than they had been before. The military 
services are so conspicuously a man’s world 
that the appearance of women therein was 
startling. Women who joined to do a job 
found themselves objects of great curiosity. 
Suddenly they were representatives of 
“womanhood.” The early WAVES, WACS, 
SPARS,. Marine women were; willy-nilly, 
considered as samples of the oncoming 
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groups. Their judgment was asked about 
the way to treat womeh, as though being a 
woman identified each one with all the rest. 
Some women resented this subjection to 
a category. Most concurred in the official at- 
titude. Women “ask no favors,” but they 
achieve comparable results by different 
means from those used by men. Their 
obligations are different, and regulations 
which are wise for men who are the tradi- 
tional sailors are not equally effective with 
women volunteers. For instance, parents `, 
make claims on their daughters which ‘are 
not normally made on sons. Permission to 
resign “to be at home with sick parents” 
was rarely granted; but it was oftener grant-. 
ed women than men, not as a favor to the 
woman but in response to social pressure, 
which gave family obligations for a woman 
volunteer priority over military demands. 
The fact of being a woman was of great 
significance in determining what the woman 
could do in the man’s world. As in civilian 
life, the representative of women often 
found herself in a much more influential 
position than her experience or even abili- 
ties warranted. The woman not officially - 
responsible for women as women competed ` 
at a disadvantage with men. The girl in a 
job equally open to men had to be better 
than the ordinary man to prove her capaci- 
ty. When she had done so, she was oiten 
commended as though she had performed a . 
miracle. Ultimately, many women showed 
themselves equally or more competent than 
men on the same job, and their success 
redounded to the glory of all the rest. The’ . 
surprise of men at the accomplishment of 
women was not flattering, but it was fun. 
Losing the opportunity to determine 
one’s own destiny goes along with yielding 
to military command. It was hard for in- 
dividualistic-minded young Americans. The 
right to speak back to the boss and to quit 
if you want to are so ingrained that it took 
real. adaptability to accept authority. I 
think it was unusually hard for girls, who 
have been more accustomed to special favors 
than is generally true of boys. A good many 
assumed that their personal interests su- 
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perseded military demands, but there were 
always more who rose to deny this claim. 
~The compensating reward for conformity 
-was the satisfaction in belonging to a win- 
ning navy whose demands were so much 
bigger than any one individual that we 
could all lose ourselves within its inclusive 
program. 

The military organization went to great 
lengths to place qualified people in appro- 
priate positions, but efficiency in the use of 
personnel is noz the major concern of a na- 
tion in wartime. The job has to be done by 
anybody within reach. That makes fearful 
and wonderful claims on military men and 
women. It is discouraging to those who are 
not asked to vse their full capacities and 
terrifying to those required to stretch them- 
selves beyond their abilities. It is likely to 
generate self-assurance and to precipitate 
‘the fairly current remark: “TIl be willing to 
tackle anything after this experience.” 
There were moments when the chief satisfac- 
tion derived from the ego-satisfaction was 
knowing that each of us knew better than 
the people in charge how the show should 
be run. Since we never had the opportunity 
to disprove this, we could be sure of our su- 
periority indefinitely. Another attitude to be 
expected after the war is boredom in any 
job which fails to make use of the war- 
discovered ability. 

It is my impression that women are not 
likely to demand rights for themselves as 
veterans on the score of meriting a nation’s 
gratitude. By and large, they know they 
risked relatively little, compared to their 
combatant brothers. Their changed estimate 
of themselves may make problems for them- 
selves and their communities, but I 
;prophesy that they will be problems of in- 
dividuals rather than of women veterans 
as a group. 

The women did not want to be a wom- 
en’s unit, and there is not much evidence of 
any desire to maintain a women-veterans’ 
group. The trend seems to be toward want- 
ing to take their individual places in veter- 
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ans’ groups rather than being a women’s 
auxiliary. 

Women did not join the military services 
in order to carve out careers for themselves. 
They knew they were meeting a war need, 
and they took great satisfaction in doing 
that. They liked belonging to a great branch 
of the service. Whichever it was, its mem- 
bers knew it was the greatest branch and 
were proud to be identified with the power 
and might of the United States. Some of 
them would like to stay in the service, 
partly for security to themselves (Uncle 
Sam is a good provider) and partly to con- 
tinue to contribute to national defense. But 
they are not militarists. They do not like 
war, with its waste, its worry, its woe. 

My concluding “hunch” is that women 
veterans will be interested citizens as peace 
comes, more conscious of national problems 
and their relationship to them than they 
have ever been before. They will be as likely 
as other women to make marriage their 
profession, and they will bring to their 
homes a wealth of friendship with the men 
and women they came to know while they 
were in uniform. They will want civilian 
jobs for which their military experience 
qualifies them, and they will not be en- 
thusiastic about losing jobs to less qualified 
men. They will have a tolerance for varia- 
tion in religion, social custom, and methods | 
of organization, which was forced upcn them 
by exposure to differences from which they 
could not withdraw and with which they 
had to work. They will revert to most of 
their prejudices, but there will be left a 
somewhat enlarged area of enlightened 
tolerance. 

Whatever their future, they face it with 
the conviction that, having shared military 
service with the men of their generation, 
they face the problems of the future with a 
special understanding of how those prob- 
lems look to male contemporaries who have 
been in service. With their femininity ac- 
cented, they thus emerge from the war as 
more experienced and interesting people. 
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ABSTRACT 


The chief areas of problems of family adjustment of separatees.are: (1) the desire for marriage and the 
need for a financial basis to support the family; (2) the assimilation of foreign wives into the American ethos: 
and (3) changes in attitudes, personalities, and status of separatees. 


It is only natural that the problems of 
separatees, both single and married, should 
be focused largely on the family. A good 
share of the family problems appears a short 
time after separation. Any marked differ- 
ences in the personalities of the members 
composing the family will be readily dis- 
covered, and measures, successful or unsuc- 
cessful, will be initiated to restore the family 
to its former character. In many ways the 
family will face the first challenges of sepa- 
ration adjustment. 

That single soldiers have familial prob- 
lems may seem strange. Yet the army has 
been composed largely of single soldiers, 
and, for the most part, they have seen the 
longest period of service. The single soldier 
often presents a distinct pattern of problems. 
Perhaps the following case will indicate in 
some measure what is implied: 


T Sgt. is twenty-two years of age, a 
high-school graduate, of superior intellectual 
capacity, and a soldier being separated under 
the adjusted service rating system. He has 
fought in some of the major campaigns of the 
Asiatic Theater of Operations. His old job of 
gasoline station attendant is waiting for him, 
but he has no intention of accepting this posi- 
tion, Since entering the Army, his father has 
died and his mother and younger brother, aged 
eleven, are partly dependent on him for support. 
He has an intense desire to attend Cornell Uni- 
versity under the G.I. Bill of Rights and to ma- 
jor in industrial relations. But while in Australia 
he became engaged to a “perfectly charming 
girl” and promised to bring her to America. He 





1 The author served as an occupational counselor 
in the Separation Center, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

The opinions expressed in this paper. are 
not necessarily those of the War Department. 


realizes that {f she comes to the United States 
there will be numerous problems, but he feels 
that he has done a good job of preparing her for 
America. He does not know what to do. The 
administrative red tape involved in getting 
transportation and a visa has contributed to his , 
unsettled mird. “I believe I shall try to solve 
all three problems by bringing her here, going 
to college, and working on the side and sending 
my folks enough money to live on. I wonder if 
my health can stand such an ambitious pro- ' 
gram?” 


Admittedly, this case is more complex 
and serious than usual. However, long mili- 
tary service has upset the normal sequence 
of preparation for earning a living, secur- 
ing employment, and, after that, marriage 
and a family. The separatee is often chrono- 
logically ready for marriage but socially and 
economically unprepared for it. In trying to 
compensate for lost time, the separatee may 
catapult himself into more problems than he 
can safely handle. S 

Soldiers who marry “foreign” women 
know that there will be added difficulties; 
but in such cases, where the emotions con- 
trol, postwar familial problems often do 
not seem very important. As a consequence 
we find soldiers marrying English, Austra- 
lian, French, Italian, and, as the occupation 
continues, perhaps German women. Ger- 
man women are considered by many sepa- 
ratees as “just like American girls.” The 
soldier who wants to marry a foreign woman 
will face almost any obstacle. 


M Sgt. was stationed two years in 
England with the A.A.F. and, while there, met 
and married a Welsh girl. His wife’s parents re- 
fused to acknowledge the marriage and finally 
disowned their daughter. The wife moved. to 
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Dublin, where she awaits transportation to 
Canada, and from Canada she will come to the 
United States. His wife is threé months preg- 
nant, and she must obtain transportation prior 
- to the fourth month of pregnancy according to 
regulations. If she cannot, she and the child 
may have to stay in Europe indefinitely. The 
sergeant is convinced of the importance of hav- 
, ing his child born in America. He has had to 
send numerous documents to the vdrious agen- 
cies concerned, testifying that his wife will not 
‚become a burden to the United States. This lat- 
ter causes him considerable unrest, too, as his 
wife, became accustomed to an income in excess 
of $200 per month while he was overseas, and 
he knows that his prospects of earning a com- 
parable income now are remote. As an alterna- 
tive, if his child cannot be born in America, he is 
' prepared to renounce his American citizenship 
to live abroad with his family. 


Some separatees who were married before 
joining the Army are realizing that both 
they and their wives have changed as a re- 
sult of military service and separation. The 
inductee has had to adjust to the life of a 
“soldier—a life in which the values of the 
family have somewhat limited recognition 
and in which the mores of the single soldier 
_ prevail. If he adjusts to the Army, he must 
become part of the prevailing group.” He 
may find himself “going out with the boys” 
whenever he is given a pass. Most wives 
who have been home a greater part of the 
day do not desire a husband who prefers to 
be “with the boys” when evening comes. 
But to be kept at home by family responsi- 
bilities may not be the dream he indulged in 
when overseas. In spite of all the regimenta- 
tion of the Army, when the soldier is given 
a pass it means that he can use the time in 
almost any way that conditions permit. 
But when he comes home he must think in 
terms of others. In many cases, responsibil- 
ity for the family is hardest on the soldier 
who married -while in the Army, for most 
of the obligations of a husband and father 
are unknown to him. 


2 Richard Brooks in his little volume, The Brick 
Foxhole, has thrown some light on the attitude of 
married soldiers separated from their wives. 
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Private , of the Combat Engineers, 
who returned to this country after thirty-one 
months in the South Pacific, married a few 
months before shipment overseas. He hac spent 
a month at home on furlough and found himself 
adjusting to his wife in the new and unfamiliar 
role of mother to a child he had never seen, and 
to a mother-in-law whom he had not expected to 
see in his home. Since his wife had been working 
in a near-by defense plant her mother had as- . 
sumed the rearing of the child. He seemed un- 
able to comprehend that his home would be 
larger and more complicated than the heme he 
had left. Overseas he dreamed of the carefree 
times his wife and he would have on his return, 
but now family responsibilities stood in the way. 


It is probable that many of the marriages 
contracted under the exigencies of wartime 
are dominated more by sexual desires than 
by enduring affection. These are often mar- 
riages without the mellowing and sobering 
influence of a reasonably long courtship. 
Those who work with the familial prob- 
lems of soldiers find that most of the serious 
adjustments are merely the accentuations of 
previous problems. Rose Rabinoff, of the 
American Red Cross, says in this connec- 
tion: 


Long-existing tensions are now simply seen 
in a different light because the husband is ab- 
sent. Habit, if nothing else, had tended to hold 
husband and wife together when both were at 
home. Army life, particularly at distant posts, 
offers a present means of escape for many hus- 
bands. This threatens women who are already 
insecure in their relationships. Thereverse is true 
for many servicemen, who are concerned lest 
their wives find escape from an unsatisfactory 
marriage during their absence.3 


However, the following case is cited to 
show that some relatively successful mar- 
riages do disintegrate under the stresses of 
military separation: 


Sgt.———,, a squad leader in the Iniantry, 
who participated in the battle of the Ardennes, 
had a good education and a splendid record at 
work. He had two children, a boy äfteen and a 


daughter twelve. He had been married over 


3“While Their Men Are Away,” Survey Mid- 
monthly, April, 1945, p. 110. 
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sixteen years, and he claimed there never had 
been any serious marital problems. They had al- 
ways laughed at other couples who had prob- 
lems and were happy to know how well they got 
along. His wife had written two and three times 
a week. Two weeks before he sailed for America 
and was separated from the service, he received 
a letter from his wife, stating that she did not 
desire to see him and wanted a divorce. He be- 
lieved that she had managed better without him 
than with him. 


Wives who have become the dominant 
member in the family circle during the in- 
terim of war have on occasion shown marked 
reluctance to give up their authority and 
freedom’ when the family is to be united 
again. 

Cpl. , of the Quartermaster Corps, a 
successful lawyer in civilian life, left to his wife 
the management of fifteen rentals, which were 
an important source of family income. She 
not only learned how to collect the monthly 
rent but discovered some loopholes in his meth- 
od. She put the rentals on a more efficient basis 
and itemized all costs per house so as to give 
an accurate report of the financial return. The 
separatee hesitated to reassume the business, 
since he dreaded his wife’s judgment of his work. 
He felt he was not needed. 





A number of wives have become accus- 
tomed to making all family decisions with- 
out consulting anyone. Naturally, soldiers 
who have used their spare time as they de- 
sired and women who made decisions with- 
out consulting their mates find the sharing 
of authority a bit of a problem. Thus sepa- 
ration of married couples often means that 
mutualism is lost, at least temporarily, and 
regained perhaps with difficulty, or not at all. 

Unfaithfulness has been a major prob- 
lem to contend with, though some news- 
papers and periodicals have painted it more 
dramatically than realistically. Some wom- 
en have adopted an attitude that “an oc- 
casional date with a male companion is good 
for morale.” Such morale tonics are almost 
certain to cause trouble, as in the case of a 
soldier who contracted gonorrhea from his 
wife a few weeks prior to final separation 
from the army. Her infidelity shocked him, 
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and his sole reaction was to seek divorce.‘ 
Even “innocent dates” may be related by 
friends of the couple to the husband over- 
seas, and he may interpret the situation be- 
yond its true proportion. He returns with . 
suspicion and misgivings about his wife. 

No doubt the anonymity which the uni- 
form gives the soldier may contribute to his 
freedom overseas or even at a distant post 
in this country. A few married soldiers who 
have taken advantage of the uniform are 
worried now lest there be permanent marks 
of extra-marital behavior. Thus a soldier 
who has contracted a venereal disease and 
has been treated may fear that he is not 
completely cured and afraid lest he infect 
his wife, as the following case suggests: 





Private had contracted syphilis while ° 
in France and at the time of army separation 
was still undergoing medical treatment, though 
the disease was no longer contagious. He won- 
dered whether he should tell his wife of the infec- 
tion and future treatments, risking disillusioning 
and possibly repelling her or whether he should 
keep the secret, on the chance that she might 
never learn of it. A third possibility was to dis- 
continue treatments in the hope that the cure 
was complete enough. Obviously, all of his al- 
ternatives were fraught with ee tò the. 
family. 


This problem of unfaithfulness is by no 
means restricted to the American Army. In 
England a bishop suggested that all such 
offenses be condoned and that at the end of 
‘the war the separated pairs forgive all war- 
time lapses of morality, go through another ' 
marriage ceremony, and start all over again.s 

Both separatees and their wives face the 
cold reality of the second appraisal.’ The 


4 For a good statement of this problem on the 
home front see J. O. Reinemann, ‘Extra-marital 
Relations with Fellow Employees in War Industry 
as a Factor in Disruption of Family Life,” American 
Sociological Review, X, No. 3 (June, 1945), 399. 


s Willard Waller, The Veteran Comes Back (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1944), p. 83. 


á In this connection see Edward C. McDonagh 
and Louise McDonagh, “War Anxieties of Soldiers 
anc Their Wives,” in the December i issue of Social 
Forces, pp. 195-200. i 
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soldier overseas, in thinking back over the 
years, may remember his wife as a beautiful 
dream girl and an able competitor for pin-up 
honors. Some are rudely disillusioned when 
they meet their wives at the depot. The 
separatee’s wife may be several years older; 
she may have a few more wrinkles, and per- 
haps some sign of gray hair or of efforts to 
camouflage it. And many a wife greets not 
a prince charming, but an older, tired man, 
with a most unüsual vocabulary and strange 
attitudes toward some of life’s values. Nat- 
- urally, where there is a shift in values, the 


problem of adjustment may be permanent. ` 


Another aspect of the second appraisal 
appears in the case of a disabled veteran, In 
many cases it means that the veteran must 
be partially or wholly dependent on his wife 
for support until he has learned to accommo- 
date to his handicap. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion is often a long and tedious process and 
calls for the utmost in understanding and 
affection. 


Again, the veteran’s personality may. 


have changed radically. Periods of pro- 
longed regimentation or excessive military 
authority probably leave recognizable marks. 
There is a difference between the meek and 
humble private and a first sergeant, and 
their acquired characteristics are carried 
home with them.” How will the Army “sad 
sack” adjust to the responsibilities of direct- 
ing a family? A first sergeant and an inde- 
pendent wife may clash violently. Travel 
and normal changes in values during sepa- 
ration will cause changes that call for com- 
mon sense and affection. 

The married soldier, accorded special 
- status and prestige, is a little shocked when 
the civilian suit brings an end to official def- 
erence. If he has been accustomed to giving 
orders, he may be ill at ease when he finds 
himself a follower and not a leader in civilian 
life. Robert Goodwin, War Manpower 
Commission executive director, stated in a 
` recent directive: 

Many of these young officers have married 
since they were called into service. They and 


1 George K. Pratt, Soldier to Civilian (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944), p. 182. 
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their families are accustomed to living on an 
officer’s income, and understandably they do 
not want to alter their standard of living. It is 
the recognized responsibility of each local office 
of the United States Employment Service to 
assist these young officers to the greatest de- 
gree possible to find suitable emplovment.® 
Again, a high place in the Army may serve 
to drive him onward so that he can occupy 
a comparable place in a world at peace. This 
seems to operate in some instances in which 
the soldier has married into a social group 
based not on civilian status but on military 
status. A recent issue of Fortune in discussing 
the plight of flight officers commented: 


The jobs that many have to come back to, 
especially the officers, are thus relatively un- 
alluring. One captain covered a rural route of 
newsdealers and general stores for a tobacco 
wholesaler. A lieutenant formerly stacked and 
checked empty gas cylinders for a chemical 
company. Another captain was assistant fore- 


‚man in the packing room of a glass factory. It is 


not so much that these jobs are dull after the 
exhilaration of being a hero, fortheairmen show 
few signs of being beglamoured by themselves’ 
It is rather that these jobs simply do not hold 
out sufficient promise of pay to men wko have 
been doing much better, and who have, in the 
meanwhile, acquired wives.? 


War marriages will demand the greatest 
number and degree of adjustment. Dr. 
William Ogburn has estimated that there 
are approximately one hundred and fifty 
thousand such marriages, and the actual 
figure may be slightly higher than his esti- 
mate. These marriages often occasioned 
by the wives’ determination to “get your 
man while you can” and the men’s to get 
“something to come home to.” Such prem- 
ises may probably not be strong enough 
to maintain the family during crises and 
prolonged association. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


8 Army Times, August 11, 1945, p- 10. 

9“The Next Business Generation,” Fortune, 
XXXII, No. 2 (August, 1945), 187-88. 

10 “Marriages, Births, and Divorces,” in The 
American Family in World War II (Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1943), P- 23. 
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GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY OF MILITARY OFFENDERS 


JOSEPH ABRAHAMS, M.D., AND LLOYD W. McCORKLE i 


ABSTRACT 


Group psychotherapy is an attempt at mass therapy of the delinquent and inadequate former soldiers 
being processed at an Army rehabilitation center, where restoration to Cuty or transfer to a disciplinary bar- 
racks is determined. Group and individual integration is fostered in an*atmosphere of neutral give-and-take 
through the mechanisms of identification, catharsis, and abreaction. The psychopathic, immature, and men- 
tally deficient are drawn into the social experience and maturate along with the group. Mental hygiene con- 
cepts are presented in a therapeutic atmosphere through the medium of visual aids in large heterogeneous 


and small homogeneous groups. 


“Group psychotherapy” in this article 
refers to a technique employed in the proc- 
essing of general military offenders in a 
service command rehabilitation center. In 
the rehabilitation center restoration to duty 
or transfer to a disciplinary barracks is de- 
termined. Former soldiers are received at 
the centers, following conviction by a gen- 
eral courts-martial for such offenses as 
A.W.O.L., desertion, theft, assault, forgery 


or a combination of these, and sentenced to. 
a dishonorable discharge (suspended) and a. 


stated number of years at hard labor. These 
men are incarcerated from six months to one 
year. The restoration rate is high (approxi- 
mately 40 per cent), and the recidivism rate 
low (6-10 per cent). Complete evaluation is 
impossible, since most of the restored men 
are in combat areas where adequate follow- 
up is ‘extremely difficult. 

The center’s population (650- 1,100; turn- 
over of ro per month) is divided into honor 
and prehonor company men. The pre- 
honor company, or basic group, engages in 
training (calisthenics, military drill, voca- 
tion schools, and group psychotherapy) 
half the day and in hard labor (ammunition 
detail, road work, forestry, housekeeping) 
half the day. The honor company is given 
a course in basic training comparable to that 
of an infantry replacement training center, 
plus vocational training, and does not per- 
form hard labor. Both companies receive 
an hour of group therapy daily, six times 
per week. 

Restoration is predicated on adjustment 
to the center’s dynamic and changing en- 


vironment plus evidence of a change in per- 
sonality sufficient to meet the stringent’ de- 
mands of military life. The environment of 
the center is one calculated, within the limits 
of a wartime military unit, to give the re- 
habilitee a “total push” toward maturation 
and reorientation.’ All contacts are designed 
to prepare him for future adjustment to the 
Army, and group therapy is one element of 
the “total push. ” There is also individual’ 
psychotherapy in conjunction with the in- 
vestigation and analysis of the rehabilitees 
and correlated with group therapy. Individ- 
ual therapy both helps the rehabilitee to- 
ward deeper insight and prepares him for 
more effective group participation. 

The group therapy program is conducted 
at this center by a psychiatrist and five 
trained assistants. Two types of group ses-. 
sions are utilized, large and small. The large 
grcups, of which there are three, contain 
from 125 to 175 men, in approximately the 
same stages of processing and segregated 
within a particular area in the center. The 
small groups, of which there are 12, each 
contain from 15 to 35 men. Each group 


meets with a therapist daily for a fifty- 


minute sessicn. Rehabilitees attend three 
sessions in the large, and three in the small, 
groups weekly. The large sessions are held 
in a converted barn that serves as the cen- 
ter’s chapel. The small sessions are con- 
ducted in two specially equipped barracks. 


f 1 Knapp and Weitzen, “A Total Psychothera- 
peutic Push Method as Practiced in the sth Service 
Command Rehabilitation Center, Ft. en Ken- 


` tucky.” (Unpublished MS.) 
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_, Atstaff conferences, group and individual 
progress is discussed, and, if indicated, re- 
habilitees are moved from group to group so 
that they will have an opportunity to relate 
themselves to different personalities in a 
therapeutic situation and not develop emo- 
tional dependence on any one therapist. 


The four main groups are: (1) aggressive; 
(2) depressed and withdrawn; (3) the “nor- 
mal”; and (4) the introductory. No attempt 
is made to differentiate between the specific 
manifestation of the basic disorders; for ex- 
ample, excessive drinking and A.W.O.L. are 
. handled similarly. Special effort is made to 
give the rehabilitees insight into the simi- 
larity of their psychopathological traits. 
Selection for the groups is made on the basis 
of reaction to group life rather than on cate- 
gories such as psychopath, psychoneurotic, 
etc. It is a valuable experience for all to 
learn the essential similarity of their various 
ways of meeting problems. 


The therapy program runs on a weekly 
` schedule for twenty-six weeks. Material on 
mental hygiene and sociological principles 
in relation to individual, social, and military 
adjustment is presented in simple, under- 
standable form through visual aids. The 
latter include an extensive series of color 
slides, film strips, baloptican plates, and 
posters. Music is therapeutically used to 
prepare the way for, and augment, the 
emotional reaction to the visual aids. A 
fortnightly Rehabilitation Center news- 
paper, the Rehab Roundup, is published by 
the rehabilitees through the group therapy 
department. A broadcasting system, run by 
the rehabilitees under the direction of the 
group therapy department, presents pro- 
grams of special interest and psychothera- 
peutic value to the rehabilitees. 
The basic therapeutic problems of the 
Center are behavior disorders arising from 
“psychopathy, mental deficiency, and emo- 
tional immaturity, or a combination of 
these. In the group treatment of these per- 
sons the group takes the initiative, and there 
. is great freedom of expression, the discus- 
sion being kept on the personal level. The 
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emotional cohesiveness of the group is ex- 
ploited. f , 

A typical session shows the interaction 
around a psychopath: 


P, twenty-five years old, a tall rehabilitee of 
medium build with dark hair, coarse face, had a 
history of childhood and adult delinquency and 
petty criminal activity. His behavior was im- 
pulsive, loud, disruptive from the first; he 
walked with a swagger and wasted no time in 
the sessions gaining recognition as an antisocial 
leader. He began by springing out of his seat 
and shouting that “Sarge A is picking on me!” _ 
I asked him what he meant, and he replied, “He 
goes around this center telling all the officers 
and NCO’s I’m no damn good!” I asked T, a 
friend of P’s, what he thought of that. T vehe- 
mently supported P. P’s face flushed as he en- 
larged on his complaints against the center, the 
Army, and society as a whole. He shouted and 
waved to other rehabilitees for support of his 
dramatic accusations and waited belligerently 
for their replies. The aggressive antisocial ele- 
ments in the group came to his support. After 
five minutes, the therapist asked the group what 
they thought about P’s remarks. After about 
thirty seconds the rehabilitees stopped mum- 
bling, several hands came up, and the therapist 
carefully chose the “weakest” of the aggrassives. 
This rehabilitee supported P with antisocial 
views more calmly stated. Then the therapist 
asked G, a tall, ragged, commanding rehabilitee, 
who aggressively expressed the views of the re- 
habilitees with more positive social values: “I 


‚think Sarge A has his faults, but he doesn’t go 


around picking on people, and who in the hell 
is P that Sarge A would waste his time picking 
on him?” 

The group looked approvingly at G, and 
several members exclaimed, “That’s right!” 
“P is full of it; everybody’s always picking on 
him.” P, slightly crestfallen, called to G, “Wai 
till he picks on you!” G heatedly replied, “I 
mind my own business, and don’t go around 
sounding off what a tough guy I am, and nobody 
ever bothers me!” P yelled back, “You’ve been 
gigged!” G laughed disgustedly at P and said, 
“Sure I’ve been gigged, but that doesn’t mean 
anyone is picking on me; it means I’ve done 
something I shouldn’t have.” 


All laughed, and P angrily turned away and . .. 


excitedly talked to T. The therapist asked C, 
who had looked on amusedly, what he thought 
had taken place. C, with a half-smile on his face, 
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said, “I don’t want to say anything; it’s none 
of my damn business.” Several laughed at C’s 
embarrassment. The therapist asked C why he 
felt this way, and C replied, “If I say what I 
really think, people will get ‘burned up’ at me, 
and they’ll want to pick a fight with me later 
on.” 

The therapist asked C why people feel and 
act that way. A rehabilitee in the rear shouted, 
“Because they don’t like the truth when some- 
body tells it to them, and they blow their top 
and they say the guy who tells them the truth 
is hand-shaking.” The group nodded their ap- 
proval vigorously, with several comments of 
“That’s right!” 

The therapist asked what kind of men gen- 
erally act that way, and a rehabilitee in the rear 
shouted, “The guys who are always complaining, 
raising hell, and getting other guys in trouble 
and then saying they are right.” The group 
again nodded approval, and the therapist looked 
at dejected, chagrined P, who pleaded, “Tm not 
that way!” 

The group laughed, and P turned angrily to 
T: “Tell them, T, I’m not like that!” The group 
sobered and looked at T. T gave a very ineffec- 
tual defense of P, punctuated by the group’s 
laughter and boos. 

At this point the therapist, with the group’s 
assistance, started a more detailed analysis of 
P’s actions and attitudes, and the period ended 
with P reconciled to the group’s criticisms, al- 
though he accepted little of it on other than an 
intellectual level. 


The psychopathic rehabilitee approaches 
the center with a marked deviate, antisocial 
philosophy. His lack of social intelligence is 
deep-seated and dependent on discernible 
distortions of familial and cultural environ- 
ment.? He requires a much more penetrating 
and persistent psychotherapy than the im- 
mature offender. 


Mental deficiency, on the whole, does not 


2 Joseph Abrahams and Lloyd W. McCorkle, 
“Group Psychotherapy in a Rehabilitation Center” 
(unpublished MS): “The methodology for the group 
treatment of the individual with psychopathic 
traits . . . . rests on a dynamic concept of the psycho- 
path: formation of the psychopathic character is 
conceived as a result of the elemental reaction of the 
individual to his mother, father, and siblings by 
his and their regressive trends, which in turn are 
colored by the cultural environment.” 
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hinder adequate interaction with the group. — 


The chief difficulty lies in its frequent asso- 
ciation with psychopathic traits. 


L, thirty-five years old, a submissive, with- 
drawn, southern Negro, belonged to the “very 
slow learning.” or Grade V, category of the 
Army General Classification Test. He had been 
attending the group for several weeks, entering 
into the discussions only on provocation and 
then only monosyllabically. 

During a discussion of the reasons behind 
attitudes, a particularly perplexed and worried 


expression in L’s face caused the therapist to. 


ask if he had a question. 

L spoke in a slow, deliberate, somewhat 
querulous manner, “I don’t understand what 
you were talking about.” The therapist in a 
kind, reassuring tone, asked L if it was some- 


thing in particular, or if it was something going _ 


on all througk the period. L replied, “Half the 
time in here I never understand what you people 
= You use big words.” The therapist asked 

L if he didn’t feel free to ask questions when he 
didn’t understand. 

With more emotion than usual, L stated, 
“I'm afraid the group will think Pm silly and 
laugh at me.” The therapist turned to the group 
and asked if they ever laughed at anyone’s 
asking questions. The group looked sympa- 
thetically at L, and M, an assertive, emotional 
rehabilitee, voiced the present feeling of the 
group when he said, “We don’t want to laugh 
at any fellow for asking questions, because there 
are a lot of things many of us don’t understand 
and ask questions about.” 

L seemed reassured by the group’s accept- 
ance and pleased by M’s response. The therapist 
told L that in the future it would be his respon- 


sibility to interrupt when he didn’t understand ` 
what was being said. 


_ As the period continued, the group discussed 
the disadvantages of not asking questions, with 
L taking an active part. 


The immature, “apron-string” rehabili- 
tee ranges in age from nineteen to twenty- 
three years and offers the most hopeful 
prognosis. He usually enters the service 
with positive values and attitudes, but his 
inadequacies are thrown into bold relief by 
the stringent demands of the impersonal 
military environment. 

The shock of confinement, the threat of 
social ostracism and stigma of the dishonor- 
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able discharge, and a semipaternalistic re- 
orientation rapidly maturate this type of re- 
habilitee. The following account of an ad- 
vanced group of rehabilitees who have been 
more than five months at the center illus- 
trates the point: 


S, the nineteen-year-old, chubby, red- 
cheeked dependent eldest son of a brutal father 
and an overprotective mother, avas confined 
to the center for persistent A.W.O.L.’s home. 
Rather quiet in group therapy, he was never- 
theless attentive and persistently attempted to 
talk to the therapist at the close of the session 
about his personal problems. The therapist 
asked him if he would like to discuss them with 
the group and have the group help him. S 
agreed reluctantly. ` 

The next session was opened by a remark by 
the therapist that S desired the group to help 
him. J, one of the more analytically minded, 
. vocal rehabilitees, with warm anticipation said, 
“Fine, we'll help him. How about starting by 
telling about yourself?” 

S flushed, attempted to conceal his embar- 
rassment, and haltingly said, “Every time I 
went A.W.O.L. was from when I got so home- 
sick I couldn’t stand it any longer.” He con- 
tinued, slightly more at ease, “After I got home 
I would lie to my mother and tell her I was home 
on furlough. After a while my father would be- 
come suspicious and make me return to the 
Army.” f j 

. J said seriously, “This sounds like a case of 
somebody not able to face reality and he had to 


run home to mama to make himself feel good.” - 


The group deliberated J’s remark until S whin- 
ingly said, “I don’t think I’m a mama’s boy.” 
Before J could reply, the therapist asked the 
group if it might not be a good idea to approach 
S’s problem from the way he gets along in the 
group. 

S looked relieved as the group nodded and 
smiled understandingly. The therapist asked S 
if he was a follower or a leader, and before S 
could reply, several of the group members said, 
“A follower.” 

J anxiously picked up the discussion: “S has 
never been an acting noncom and when we play 
games he prefers to lie down on his bunk. He 
never says much, and a lot of the guys ride 
over him.” The group nodded approval, S 
flushed, and with some antagonism toward J 
said, “I just don’t want any trouble.” 

The group then discussed the reasons its in- 
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dividuals got into trouble, and how far one 
should go to avoid it. It then returned to S and 
his problem of adjusting at the center. A, a 
natural leader, suggested that S be giver. acting 
noncom stripes and that the group co-operate to 
make it easier for him until he learned to give 
commands. S expressed relief at the end of the 
session, saying that he would like to participate 
in the group’s sports but still feared to act the 
noncom role, yet would like to try it. 


These cases demonstrate that the psy- 
chotherapeutic principles of individual ther- 
apy (i.e., abreaction, catharsis, and icentifi- 
cation) are employed in the group sessions. 
Their use in the Social setting of a group is of 
advantage to individuals whose immediate 
problem is that of adjustment to the exact- 
ing environment of the rehabilitation center. 

The mutual feeling developed in any 
group of men living together for periods of 
time in confinement often results in co- 
operative conniving to obtain little personal 
advantages in living. An attempt is made in 
the sessions to harness this force to hasten - 
the restoration of the rehabilitees. Under 
the guidance of the therapist, the groups 
through free discussion examine the whys 
and wherefores of their confinement in terms 
of their whole life. The reward for their 
efforts is twofold: they improve their pros- 
pects of restoration, since a degree cf self- 
understanding is a prerequisite, and they 
enjoy the personal interplay of discussion. 

Training in group discipline is a necessary 
corollary to the therapeutic process. The 
belligerent, overassertive, antisocial re- 
habilitee is brought into line by his fellows 
and the asocial, shy, withdrawn person is 
drawn into conversation. While discipline 
from within is emphasized, when necessary 
the therapist actively disciplines the group. 

Growth in the capacity of both individual 
and group to adjust and develop an esprit de 
corps are illustrated in thefollowing example: 

In two of the large groups in the prehonor 
company, rehabilitees were given the oppor- 
tunity to go to the rear of the chapel and just 
sleep, providing they sat up and did not talk to 
one another or participate in the group discus- 
sion. There were twenty candidates for the 
sleeper group from one company and twenty- 
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six from the other. Before candidates were ad- 
mitted to the sleeper group, therehabilitees were 
told that if they failed to meet the two condi- 
tions they would have group therapy on the drill 
` field for one week. The rehabilitees who formed 
the sleeper group were group members who for 
the most part related themselves to the center 
by almost vegetative behavior. Included, of 
course, were a few disrupters and chronic com- 
plainers. The rehabilitees who asked to join the 
sleeper group were questioned and only those 
with more than three months in the center were 
given permission. f 
The therapist then explained to the non- 
sleeper group the behavior of these men and 
reasons for their inability to meet their prob- 
lems on a higher levelof behavior. The nonsleep- 
er group was told that, when the rehabilitees in 
the sleeper group want readmittance, they must 
decide to readmit them and, in doing so, assume 
a responsibility for them. A probation period of 
three weeks was set up for these rehabilitees, 
and if during this time the admitted rehabilitee 
fell asleep, the group would have either to reject 
him from the group or to lower the standards to 
permit this type of behavior. It was explained 
that to select the latter would mean that the 
group was unable to maintain its high standard 
and in effect they would all become members of 
the group with minimum standards and should 
expect to be treated as such. Since the majority 


of the rehabilitees wanted group therapy, the | 


pressure was to eliminate offenders who vio- 
lated not the therapist’s but the group’s values. 

The rehabilitees in the sleeper group had a 
real motivation to seek readmittance into the 
group with higher standards, since their ques- 
tions were not answered either in the group or 
individually. Also, it was difficult for them to 
find a role or any status in a group that had al- 
most no interaction. There were some who, soon 
after they joined the group with minimum 
standards, found that their companions were re- 
habilitees whose hopelessness was objectionable 
—and they wanted to feel they were “going 
somewhere.” One rehabilitee gave as the reason 
for wanting readmittance his “‘not wanting to be 
let out.” Some of the rehabilitees in the sleeper 
group now stayed awake and had more interest 
in what was happening, since they were fre- 
quently referred to in analysis of problems. 
All the rehabilitees but ten wanted readmit- 
tance to the nonsleeper group in two weeks. 

The rehabilitees who elected to stay in the 
nonsleeper group felt that they now had certain 
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stendards to maintain, and group pressure was 
exerted on individuals to conform. The men 
who joined the sleeper group automatically re- 
ceived the at least passive disapproval of the 
group with higher standards. The rehabilitees in 
the group of higher standards identified them- 
selves with their group and protected and de- 
fended its values. These values in time affected 
their approach to problems, and their behavior 
was modified, accordingly. Thus group therapy 
gave the rehabilitee a new conception of his role 
in the group, and he defined the situation from 
this viewpoint. 

This technique is also used to eliminate from 
the group other examples of deviant be- 
havior, and group standards are constantly be- 
ing elevated toward the “normal.’’ The group is 
encouraged to isolate and disapprove of be- 
havior detrimental to it or its members. At no 
time, of course, is any restriction placed on ` 
what a man wants to say. 


By this technique, the therapist, a force- 
ful, dynamic individual, promoted the so- 
ciglization end discipline of the group 
through the identification of the aggressive 
elements with himself. Irradiation of this 
identification throughout the entire group 
becomes inevitable. The aggressives became 
in some respects progressive and could not 
swerve from their new-found set of values 
without losing face. 

In dealing with aggressive, antisocial ele- 
ments, this point is of great importance. It 
can be used as a bridge for the attainment 
of lasting social values by the less aggressive 
members of the group. Most important of 
all, these social values have the group’s 
stamp of approval. - 

Inherent in all group interaction are the 
mechanisms of abreaction, catharsis, and 
identification. Abreaction, or the living- 
through of earlier, inadequately coped with 
experiences is the most important of the 
three. The catharsis is kept on a constructive 
and personal level by the therapist, who 
utilizes the great “gripe drive” of individ- 
uals under military control. The employ- 
ment of identification, which acts to give 
the quiet rehabilitee an “abreaction in ab- 
sentia,” plus the other two mechanisms, 
will be illustrated in the following example. 
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The therapist noticed B, a heavy-built, 
good-looking, forceful rehabilitee in the rear 
away from the rest of the group looking at some 
papers. The therapist asked B if he would like 
to join the group, and the men all looked around 
from their seats and smiled. B angrily replied, 
“I am the acting ñrst sergeant of this company, 
and I have to check this list.” The men laughed 
and commented to one another and then looked 
expectantly at the therapist. y: 

The therapist calmly asked B if he had to 
work while the group was talking. With an in- 
different, nonchalant shrug of his shoulders, B 
said condescendingly, “I guess not, it’s just 
that I thought this was important.” The thera- 
pist then asked B in an authoritative tone to 
join the group. In a slow swagger he walked over 
to the group and, with a half-amused, bored 
smile sat down. 

The therapist turned to the group and asked 
A why it is that some of the fellows don’t want 
to be part of the group. A laughingly said, “I 
guess they don’t give a damn about this stuff 
and think it is a lot of .” The therapist 
turned to B, who now looked more sullen, and 
‘asked if this was true of him. B replied heatedly, 
“Lay off me; I don’t want to be an example. 
Pick on somebody else.” The therapist turned to 
the group which was looking at him expectantly 
and asked it if he was picking on B. B became 
tense, rose from his seat, and said, “Nobody can 
pick on me; I‘don’t want anything to do with 





‚you or anybody else.” 


The therapist asked B why he felt this way, 
and he replied more aggressively, “Just lay off. 
If you knew what the fellows are all saying 


` about you, you wouldn’t act so smart.” The 


therapist asked B if he cared to tell him what the 
men were saying, and B, waving his arms, 
wildly said, “They say you don’t know what 
the hell you are talking about and nobody likes 
you.” Several men of the group laughed, but 
the others seemed overawed by B’s behavior. 
The therapist asked B if he also felt this way, 
and he burst out: “You are right I 
do; if we were in civilian life, I wouldn’t take 
any from you. I would smash 











, your face if you tried to tell me what to do.” 


Without pausing, his face flushed and his body 
tense, B continued, “In civilian life I was a big 
shot. I gave guys like you a job, and if I weren’t 
in here I would show you.” 

The therapist, in a conversational tone, asked 
B if he cared to tell why he felt this way, and 
with more control he replied, “You are like all 
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the rest, and I hate them all.” The group, more 
relaxed, smiled knowingly at one another, and 
one fellow yelled, “Too bad about B, every- 
body picks on him; he never thinks about the 
guys he picks on.” B angrily turned to the 
group and said, “I don’t give a damn what you 
guys think,” and, to the therapist, “See what I 
mean; you are turning the men against me.” 
The men laughed loudly, and several more cour- 
ageous spirits drowned B’s remark. The thera- 


` pist asked B what he had done. B replied, “You 


are smart and twist things around, but I can 
see through you.” Another rehabilitee said, “I 
wish to hell you would make up your mind 
about that guy. One minute he is dumb; the 
next smart. Hell, he hasn’t said a thing but let 
you blow your top.” Another said warmly, “B, 
you want to smash his face—for what?” B de- 
fensively replied, “He is like the others; he 
would put the screws to you.” The group looked 
expectantly at the therapist, who asked B if he 
had ever “put the screws to him.” B said again 
defensively, “No, but I know you would, and I 
know a guy you had sent to the disciplinary 
barracks six weeks ago.” I asked B the man’s 
name, and, after a few moments, he said, ‘‘Why, 
C.” The group laughed, “He was the biggest 
jerk to ever hit this place,” said one. Another 
yelled, “That guy was a real trouble-maker; he 
got in trouble with everybody. How do you 
figure he sent him; I know that C liked him be- 
cause he was the only person who C ever got 


along with.” Then B, turning to the therapist, ` 


said, “They don’t understand, but I know you 
for the guy you really are.” 

The therapist asked B if he could think of 
other people he had trouble getting along with, 
and B, with emotion, said, “Yes, I hate any- 
body who tells me what to do. I would like to 
smash all their faces. Why don’t they leave me 
alone?” The therapist asked B to tell the group 
about some of his experiences with authority. 
B waved his arms, moved his body, and went on 
for five minutes about his trouble with people 
in authority. Then the group, the therapist, 
and B talked about his experiences. When the 
session closed, B was laughing and said to the 
therapist, “You are a funny guy; don’t you 
ever get mad?” 


The following notes on the progress of a 
rebabilitee will further illustrate the mech- 
anism of group therapy. 


S was twenty-oneyearsold, white, native-born 
of French extraction, of medium stocky muscu- 
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lar build and swarthy complexion. He was a 
premature traumatic case, born in a family 
consisting of an explosive, egotistical father 
and an emotional mother who suffered from 
fainting spells andsick headaches with vomiting. 
He was quite attached to his mother, who usual- 
ly pampered and petted him. A maternal grand- 
father was an invalid and suffered from dizzy 
spells; a maternal uncle was deaf and dumb; a 
paternal aunt was emotionally unstable; and a 
paternal cousin has epileptic seizures. 

In childhood he was given to multiple fears, 
excessive whining and sulking, violent tantrums, 
thumbsucking until six, enuresis until twelve, 
and nail-biting to the present. In addition, he 
had a speech disorder until sixteen. He was very 
short and fat in childhood, was called “Butter- 
ball” by the other children, and would fight 
anyone at the slightest provocation. He played 
alone and read most of the time on subjects of 
rather advanced nature. In school his adjust- 
ment was variable; he lacked application and 
was a disruptive element. He was managing 
editor of his school paper, however, and active 
in dramatics and debating, which gave scope 
to his marked argumentativeness: He boasted 
of his superior mental and intellectual develop- 
ment and complained to his mother that “no 
one believes I’m a genius.” : 

He was a poor mixer, avoided by people, and 
had only one good friend. He was exhibition- 
istic concerning his atheism, directly in contrast 
with his parents’ extreme religious views. After 
finishing high school, he decided to be a writer, 
and as a result he wore long hair, a pair of 
sandals and white coveralls, and carried a large 
book under the arm. Two or three books reached 
the second-chapter stage, only to be abandoned 
for something else when he lost interest. 

His sex life was marked by active dislike of 
girls until eighteen, masturbation persistent 
until the present, and infrequent visits to 
brothels. One of his amusements was, while 
driving with a girl friend, just to miss pedes- 
trians and to attempt to knock their hats off 
with a cane in passing. 

Fairly heavy drinking began at eighteen, 
chiefly reactive to his wide swings of mood. He 
held a succession of jobs for several months, 
during which he was argumentative and con- 
ceited and was repeatedly fired for insubordina- 
tion. At his own request, he was disenrolled at 
the age of nineteen from the Merchant Marine, 
several months after joining. Following enrol- 
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ment in the Naval Reserve, he received a good 
discharge for “psvchoneurosis.” 

He spent two’ years prior to induction hitch- 
hiking and bumming his way, fabricating hard- 
luck stories and begging for food. 

In the Army his adjustment was marginal, 
for five months under favorable conditions. 
Failure to receive a promotion resulted in a de- 
cision to obtain an inaptitude discharge. He 
stole a jeep, drove it off the post, and then sur- 
rendered to civilian authorities. After his sen- 
tence when refused an interview with a psychia- 
trist he struck a medical officer, and slashed his 
wrists. 


On arrival at the center he was loud, ag- 
gressive, conceited, argumentative, with. 
little or no emotional or intellectual insight. 
His antagonism toward all aspects of Army 
life knew no bounds, and he complained of 
life’s injustices. 

The reports on his behavior in the sessions 
are as follows: 


April 20.—S, a new member in the group, 
entered into the discussion with a vociferous 
attack on the Army, the center, and the thera- 
pist. He ended his emotional outburst with 
shouted assertion that a dishonorable dis- 
charge is not so bad assome people say, and; be- 
sides, one could always move to another coun- - 
try. The group rejected his ideas, and several of 
the men told him to “wise up.” After that he 
sulked and, despite the therapist’s efforts, would 
not enter into the discussion. 

April 28 —-S, who has been silent for the past 
week, became active at the close of the session. 
He asked the patronizing therapist, “Why do 
you think you can teach men here, when they 
don’t want to be in the group?” He continued ' 
heatedly with, “Why do we talk about progress 
when mankind has not progressed at all? My 
great-great-great-grandfather, whoswunginthe . 
trees, fought for his existence as we do today.” 
The group laughed, and he became tense and 
upset, and one of the members told him to 
“throw away the book he had been reading and 
concentrate on getting out of this place.” He 
angrily walzed out of the classroom, with the 
comment that “the men in here are just a bunch 
of bums.” 

May 9.—S quietly stated today, “I’m noth- 
ing more than a little cog in a big wheel, but I 
wouldn’t mind that if the center would admit 
it’s making a lot of mistakes.” In a less re- 
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strained manner, S launched upon long-winded, 
esoteric complaints about the way he was being 
treated. He halted only occasionally to search 
for a more erudite word. Some of the rehabilitees 
were impressed, and S enjoyed the attention he 
received. As the therapist and group examined 
S’s complaints, the rehabilitees pointed out his 


`. rationalizations; however, today S was able to © 


remain active in the group and accept the men’s 

criticisms. . 
“May 20.—S, R, and P all expressed anxiety 
about their status at the center and fear that 
they might not restore. The group was sur- 
prised when S said, “I want to restore so I will 
get än honorable discharge and a chance for an 
education under the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” The 
men were impressed and applauded S’s deci- 
. sion. S looked pleased and turned to the thera- 
pist and asked if he had a chance to restore. The 
therapist asked the group if they thought S 
had a chance to restore. P, when called upon, 
said, “Sure you have. I’ve been here longer than 
you, and I’ve seen guys with screwier ideas than 
you settle down and make the grade.” S 
seemed reassured by P’s remark. 

June 1.—S asked the therapist, “How can I 
get over disliking someone?” The therapist 
asked S if he cared to tell the group about the 
person and his dislike for him or her. S replied, 
“T never got along with my old man, and lately 
I’ve been wondering if I shouldn’t write him a 
letter and try to straighten things out.” He 

.continued with more- emotion, “I never cared 
much for my old man, but in a lot of things he 
was right; and I guess I’d be a better guy if he 
would have punished me more.” The group 
gave 5 sympathetic advice, and several of the 
men told of their difficulties with their fathers. 
The therapist encouraged S to talk about his 
feelings toward his parents and his experiences 
during childhood. The therapist then asked the 
group to help S put it all together. 

June 20.—S became loudly explosive in the 
group today. He said, “I am a revolutionary, 
and even if I am wrong, I can’t and don’t want 
to change.” The group’s surprise in S’s attitude 
was characterized by the remark of K, who 
asked, “What the hell’s eating you? Did you 
get out of the wrong side of the bed this morn- 
ing?” At this point S angrily said, “ 
you,” and turned kis back on the group. The 
therapist asked S if he wanted to join the 
group’s discussion. He sulked and replied, “No, 
I don’t want to have anything to do with this.” 
Several members volunteered information as to 
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why S felt this way, and S moved uneasily in 
his seat. Finally, unable to contain himself any . 
longer, he arose and accused the group of pick- 
ing on him. After this he remained moderately. 
active in the group throughout the period. 

July 1r.—The discussion centered around 
reasons for authority. S gave a long, passionate 
speech in favor of the center’s disciplinary 
policy. He said, “The trouble with this place is 
not that the center isn’t fair but that the men 
don’t know how to co-operate.” One rehabilitee 
yelled, “Who in the hell are you to say pecple 
don’t co-operate?” S’s face flushed, he looked 
pleadingly at the therapist, and said, “Tve 
changed, and these guys are trying to hold me 
back.” The group laughed, and several booed. 
One man in the rear said, “S, you are the damn- 
dest guy! You never are in between. You are 
either all for or all against the administration, 
group therapy, and everybody else.” S laughed. 
self-consciously and said, “I’m changing.” The 
rehabilitee replied, ‘“You’re not changing, S; 
you remain the way you were when you entered 
this place.” The rest of the hour was spen: dis- 
cussing the group and S. Today, S was calmer, 
laughed instead of striking out against people 
who criticized him, and was able to listen to 
other people’s views. 

July 28—S told the group, in a loud, domi- 
neering, aggressive manner, how much he has 
learned in group therapy. Several members 
criticized S, and he countered with constructive, 
but patronizing arguments. The group is be- 
ginning to accept S, and S accepts the group. 
His present attitude is best summed up by his 
remark today, “I look forward to this hour all 
day long.” 

August r2.—S told the group of his anxiety 
concerning his restoration to duty. They re- 
assured him as to his progress. 3 

August 15.—Very elatedly, S told the group 
and therapist that he feels he has a good chance 
to restore. 

September 6.—S was depressed, daydreamed 
throughout the period, and, when asked to en- 
ter the discussion, said, “I don’t think I can re- 
store. Why don’t these people give me ancther 
chance?” He was fairly rational and objective 
about himself as he described his progress 
through the center. Finally, he said that he felt 
better “now that I’ve had a chance to get this 
out of my system.” Several members told S 
that, as long as he is here, he has a chance to re- 
store and that he shouldn’t be upset just be- 
cause he hadn’t made the honor company 


re 
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September 30.—S appeared at the Honor 


Company session today. Pleased with his new- 


status, he lost no time in telling the group mem- 
bers what a great place the rehabilitation center 
is and how much he had profited by his experi- 
ences here. He was less patronizing and smug. 
His views were more rational and balanced. S 


` and the group now accept each other. 


October 13-~S continues to make apparent 
progress. His criticisms are more in the form of 
give-and-take, and he no longer runs away from 
or condemns the group. He told the therapist of 
writing to the University of Chicago for its 
catalogue, and of his plans to go to school there 
after his “honorable” discharge from the armed 
forces. (The therapist attended that University.) 


November 6.—S talked very realistically of , 


the problems he would have if and when he re- 
stores to duty. He was somewhat emotional, 
but his patronizing, condemning attitude was 
largely gone. 


Examination by the psychiatrist (outside the 
group therapy department) who evaluated him 
at this point revealed: “He is pleasant, neat in 
appearance, and speaks spontaneously. His 
ideas are expressed succinctly, and he apparent- 
ly derives a great deal of satisfaction in attempt- 
ing to impress the examiner with his superior 
vocabulary. Orientation and comprehension 
are excellent. Insight is good. He expresses him- 
self as willing to be incarcerated further because 


of the accelerating influence this rehabilitation ~ 


center has had on his emotional maturation. He 
presents a history typical of constitutional psy- 
chopathic personality, excitable personality, 
but, in view of the changes undergone in his 
makeup in the last ten months, the examiner 


‘believes that this diagnosis is no longer tenable.” 


A letter from this man two and a half 
months after restoration is presented: 


DEAR SARGE: 

Just a word or two from an ole “ex.” You re- 
member me, of course; I was the impulsive radi- 
cal and you the guiding light. Huh. 

Just a word of good propaganda to the boys. 
The furlough is the best thing this side of heaven 
and all GI’s yet are sympathetic, no “jailbird” 
—zemarks or attitudes. And everything seems 
so easy and simple compared to the complex 
Rehab environment. 

I discovered something today. This morning 
for breakfast we had two pancakes, two or three 


„pieces of bacon, and a orange, which was less 
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than we got at the Rehab. I had just finished 
eating when this thought struck me. 


What if I exchanged the men here around me, ` 


for the Rehabilitees. I gazed at the men around 


me. They were eating in perfect contentment ~ 


and as they finished lit a cigarette, got up, and 
walked out, also as in the Rehab, washing out 
plate, etc., without a word of griping, urging, 
etc., about the food. And we are all restricted 
to the company areas too (all expect to be 
shipped out*any day now), and I know that 
they are not eating anywhere else. 

I could nct help but compare this behavior 
with that exhibited at the Rehab. ` 

There was no “gulping-down” of food. No 


“searching glances” and “fervent prayers and — 


profane demands” for seconds. If one got more 
than another, no curse words were heard. 

I suspect that for some reason—whether it 
be “neurotic egos” distorting what seems to be 
an adequate supply of food—or if it was that the 
hunger drives of the Rehabilitees is abnormal. 
But I do know now that the entire attitude of 
the men at the Rehabilitation Center concern-. 
ing food, the amount necessary, etc., is a ab- 


normal one. You no doubt could explain it. I - 


think that at the end of my stay there I realized 
this fact, but not as strong as I do now. 

Surely the men could save their minds and 
nervous system and bodies a lot of anxiety and 
strain if they “would (?)” but take an objective’ 
attitude toward the chow situation. i 

Well give my Hello to P, A, and S. Say’ 
“Haying a Wonderful time wish you would be 
here” to them. And a “Good Day” to E, my old 


enemy therapist. We really used to have it. - 


Well stay on the ball and keep the “Group” 
class going solid. z 
My best wishes 

S. 


Group therapy, with its natural living 
qualities, differs from other groups, such as 
classroom lectures, town meetings, and club 
gatherings in its extremely personal slant, 
more permissive atmosphere, and all-con- 
suming intent to discover the “why” behind 
the behavicr of its members. The therapist | 
is a moderator, albeit a paternalistic one, 
who subtly controls the direction of the 
group’s inquisitorial activities. His per- 
sonal balance and control enable him to 
serve as a clear mirror of, the group’s dis- - 
torted behavior and attitudes. 


~~ 
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It is of importance to note that group 
therapy attempts to “reach” the psycho- 
path, a notoriously affect-poor individual, 
` through group cohesiveness, through the 
“drag” group life has on individuals. The 
mental defective is likewise believed more 
liable to respond to group living pressure 
than to individual exhortation. 

The extremely favorable statistics pre- 
sented at the beginning of this paper must be 
considered in the light of a follow-up system 
rendered inadequate by the rapid shipment 
overseas of. rehabilitees restored -to duty. 
Any conclusions, therefore, as to the long- 
range value of the program must be held in 
abeyance. 
; SUMMARY 


x, Group therapy is one phase of a “total 
push” environment, where all contacts of 
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the rehabilitee are to prepare him for future 
adjustment to all aspects of Army life. 

2. The result of treatment is the gradual 

development and increase in emotional 
stability, maturity, initiative, leadership, 
sense of national obligation, and eagerness 
to return to duty: 
. 3. The prison atmosphere is believed to | 
be markedly lessened by the therapeutic 
process. The rehabilitee’s sense of values is 
developed and his horizon broadened. 
Sometimes the result is spectacular. 


4. Group therapy has shown itself to be of 
real institutional value; opinions as to its 
long-term, social values must be withheld. 
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S. KIRSON WEINBERG 


ABSTRACT 


The main types of neuroses among combat soldiers are the anxiety, “mixed,” 


and hysteria patterns. 


Anxiety, the most prevalent type, usually had a slow onset and usually occurred on the battlefield. Not 
necessarily an outgrowth of neurotic predisposition, it seemed to be more directly related to the precipitating 
experiences. When the soldier was unable to cope defensively with a series of situations, he lost self-confi- - 
dence, he felt self-condemnatory, and his capacity for sociability declined and his craving for affection be- 
came intensified. Anxiety expressions were thwarted by the army unit when these reactions impeded its 
efficiency. Capable leadership and solidarity were important in preventing combat collapse. 


The present war more than any other 
contemporary phenomenon has directed at- 
tention to the importance of the precipitat- 
ing situation in neurotic breakdown. Though 
these breakdowns have frequently been re- 
lated to faulty childhood traits, the growing 
evidence shows that a certain proportion of 
normal and healthy soldiers also succumbed. 
The psychobiological effects of these types 
of neurotic collapse have been intensively 
analyzed; but it has become increasingly 
necessary to resort to concepts concerning 
individual-group relations to complete the 
interpretation. It may be pertinent, there- 
fore, to inquire into this social dimension of 
personality as it relates to combat neurosis. 
Prior to a discussion of the onset and effects 
of the anxiety neurosis, however, the types 


of situations which induced breakdown and | 


` the predisposition of the patients to neurosis 
will be described. i 

The subjects were 276 enlisted men in the 
combat branches of the Army Ground and 
Service Forces who had been returned to the 
United States for additional treatment at the 
convalescent hospital center. Since the over- 
whelming proportion—about 90 per cent— 
of neurotic patients returned to combat or 
related duties, the patients investigated 
were either the most severely affected or the 
most resistant to treatment.’ Some broke 


1 “The experience in the First, Third and Seventh 
Armies indicated that approximately 60 per cent of 
such casualties could be returned to duty in the 
army within two to ten days treatment—over half 
of them in actual combat—and that another 30 


per cent could be returned for non-combat in the . 


Zone of Communications in the Theater. Only ten 


down more than once before evacuation to 

the zone of interior. Virtually all cases were 

judged unfit for reassignment in either com- 

bat or communications zone. At the con- 

valescent hospital center the patients had a” 
markedly reduced symptomatology, and - 
could verbalize objectively many experi- ' 
ences. All subjects were “up front” in com- 

bat; nearly all came from the European 

Theater of Operations. They were removed 

from combat between December, 1944, and 

May, 1945- Except for. these criteria, they 

were selected at random. They consisted of 

infantrymen (71.5 per cent), medics (9 per 

cent), armored forces. (8 per cent), field 

artillery (5:5 per cent), engineers (4.5 per 

cent), and signal corps linemen (1.5 per 

cent). They averaged about 13.5 months 

overséas and had been in or near combat 

between 4 and 5 (4.27) months before hoss 

pitalization.? 


per cent remaining had to be removed to the United 
States” (Brigadier General William C. Menninger, 
“Psychiatry and War,” Atlantic Monthly, Novem-: 
ber, 1945, PP. 110, 111). 


2This distribution of rates for the different 
branches of service is not necessarily representative 
of the proportion of breakdown among the combat 
branches of the army, though it is apparent that 
the majority of breakdowns in the ground forces 
occurs in the infantry. With reference to rank, 38.9 
per cent were privates; 32.2 per cent were pfc’s; 
II.I per cent were corporals; 7.6 per cent were 
sergeants; 7.8 per cent were staff sergeants; 1.9 
per cent were technical sergeants; and 0.4 per 
cent were first or master-sergeants. This ratio of 
breakdowns among “noncoms’—i.e., from cor- 
porals and up—seems in proportion, perhaps in 
excess of their proportion, in the army. 
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The three main neurotic patterns among 
the patients included (1) the anxiety, (2) the 
mixed—i.e., anxiety and hysteria—and (3) 
hysterical syndromes. i 

The anxiety cluster of reactions was the 
most prevalent—s6.5 per cent of the present 
study—of the traumatic or situational war 
neuroses.’ Called such other names as “com- 
bat exhaustion,” “nervous exhaustion,” 
. “combat fatigue,” “operational fatigue”— 
though fatigue is not its essential component 
—it is identified as the “combat syndrome” 
of the present war as distinct from the so- 
called “shell-shock” cases of World War I.4 


3The traumatic or situational war . neuroses 
differ from character neuroses, which generate in 
childhood. The former breakdowns seem more 
directly related to the conflict situation which in- 
duced the break. The conflict is, consequently, more 
related to the precipitating situation, is less re- 
pressed, and is not so integrally bound up with the 
personality as is the character neurosis. When a 
situational neurosis is mild, it sometimes can be 
alleviated by removing the person from the situa- 
tion (see Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time [New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1939]). Some psychiatrists regard the “combat 
syndrome” or the anxiety reaction type as relevant 
only to nonpredisposed individuals: The breakdowns 
of the predisposed soldiers are regarded as recur- 
rences of previous breakdowns. Blain states in this 
connection: “.... The diagnosis [traumatic neuro- 
sis] should be limited to those patients having a 
history of previous good adjustment, in whom the 
onset followed combat in the sense of contact and 
battle with the enemy, and who showed objective 
evidence of recoverability. Men with nervous reac- 
tion not fulfilling these criteria are considered to be 
undergoing recurrences of previous psychoneurotic 
disorders” (Daniel Blain, ‘Neuropsychiatric As- 
pects and Treatment of Convoy and Torpedo 
. Casualties,” Manual of Military Psychiatry, ed. 
Harry C. Solomon and Paul I. Yakovlev [Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1945], p- 635). The 
percentage of anxiety cases is usually higher than 
60 per cent and in some samples runs over 80 per 
cent. 


4 The term “shell shock” was coined by Colonel 
Frederick Mott, a British pathologist, who claimed 
that exploding shells caused minute hemorrhages of 
the brain. But it was discovered that a very small 


percentage of these cases had this type of hemor-. 


rhage and that many “shell-shocked” cases were 
never near an exploding shell. The term fell into dis- 
use and was eventually abandoned for the term, 
traumatic neurosis” (see Robert P. Knight, “The 
Treatment of the Psychoneuroses of War,” Bulletin 
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Existing in varied composites, its physio- 
logical symptoms included confusion, appre- 
hension, impaired attentive facility, icrita- 
bility, restlessness, apathy, aversion to noise, 
battle dreams, and nightmares.’ Its social 
expressions consisted of loss of confidence, 
self-condemnation, diminution of sociability 
as manifested in an aversion for crowds, an 
inability to sustain conversation or to meet 
strangers, and an intensified craving for af- 
fection and for “familiar” persons and en- 
virons. 

The mixed pattern, which characterized 
37-3 per cent of the total group, had one or 
more somatic disturbances without organic 
cause, which were combined with anxiety 
symptoms. 

The hysteria cluster, which existed in 
6.2 per cent of the cases, consisted of fixed 
somatic disturbances without accompanying 
anxiety reactions. This syndrome was rela- 
tively infrequent among American soldiers. 

Other psychoneurotic patterns, such as 
reactive depression, neurasthenia, and ob- 
sessive-compulsion, were too few to be in- 


of the Menninger Clinic, VII, No. 4 [July, 1945], 145; 
also Menninger, op. cit.). 

The biological organs affected also differed in the 
two wars. In the first war the heart was most severe- 
ly disturbed. In the present war the stomaca has 
been the most frequently upset. Various explanations 
have been advanced for this difference, such as : 
motivation in fighting, static and mobile warfare, 
differences in the types of participant personalities, 
the advance and influence of psychiatry in detecting 
anxiety cases, the use of larger and more deadly 
tools of destruction, particularly the airplar.e, in 
the present war. 


5 The physiological manifestations of anxiety in- 
cluded upset stomach, loss of appetite, loss of 
weight, headaches, dizziness, nausea, tension, 
tremors, excessive perspiring, heart palpitations, 
crying, and fatigue. i 

The impaired attentive ability was indicated by 
the relatively low score in the Digit-Span test of 
the Bellevue Wechsler Intelligence Test. Anxiety 
cases also seemed to have a decline in their abstrac- 
tion ability. One hundred men were tested by the 
Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale before and after 
convalescent furlough. After furlough, the men 
gained an average of ten points; the difference was 
statistically significant. The vocabulary scores, 
however, showed no appreciable rise. 
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cluded in the analysis. But it was noted that 
features of these subtypes sometimes were 
mixed with the syndromes studied.® 


I 


The types and onset of breakdown may 
be more clearly understood by a more defini- 
tive analysis of the precipitating situations. 
Did the aberrant reactions develop gradual- 
ly or abruptly? Where did the onset occur— 
on the battlefield or behind the lines? Did 
patients with different syndromes exhibit 
variations in the mode of onset? 

Seventy and five-tenths per cent of the 
patients seemed to acquire their symptoms 
gradually and cumulatively. The gradual 
onset was reported for the three types of pa- 
tients; 31.2 per cent of the group slowly ac- 
quired such anxiety symptoms as headaches, 
stomach-aches, “shakiness,” memory lapses, 
among other reactions, and were sufficiently 
incapacitated either to “ride the sick book” 
or to be ordered back of the lines. Twenty- 
four and one-tenth per cent developed their 
symptoms during hospitalization or during 
furlough. Fifteen and two-tenths per cent 
were removed because of somatic disturb- 
ances which were aggravated during com- 
bat. 

Twenty-nine and five-tenths per cent 
might have incurred their symptoms more 
abruptly; 25.8 per cent broke down after an 
explosion or artillery barrage; some patients 
in this category had had previous symptoms, 
which merely became intensified and less 
controlled after this culminating experience. 
Some soldiers were so perturbed by fierce en; 
counters or by the death of their buddies 
that they succumbed soon after. For exam- 
ple, one soldier withstood bombardment for 
two days behind the German lines and saw 


6 Depression and fatigue were the main com- 
ponents of reactive depression and neurasthenia, 
respectively. Both symptoms were prevalent among 
soldiers with anxiety reactions. In some cases com- 
pulsions were noted, but this feature was more 
characteristic of noncombatant soldiers. 

Many soldiers were so quickly removed from the 
battlefield that the symptoms did not have time 
“to settle.” The symptoms were formed into 
varying combinations. 
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five buddies killed. When he finally reached 
his unit, he was tense, tremulous, somewhat 
confused, and had to be removed. 

Though three out of four (75.9 per cent) 
patients developed their symptoms on the 
battlefield, the “one” (24.1 per cent) pa- ` 
tient broke down behind the lines. The hos- 
pitalized patients acquired their symptoms 
(1) immediately after arrival, (2) when re- 
calling the Previous events, or (3) when con- 
fronted by the prospect of further duty. The 
significant fact is that the external stresses 
per se do not necessarily explain the break- . 
down. The response or intended response to 
the situation, or the “meaning of the stim- 
uli,” may be even more fundamental in ex- 
plaining the onset.’ 

The patients with different syndromes 
had slight variations in mode of onset. The 
mixed group had experiences somewhat sim- 
ilar to those of the anxiety group; in addi- 
tion, 30.1 per cent of that group had had 
previous somatic disturbances, which be- 
came exacerbated during combat and were 
the chief cause of their removal. The seven- 
teen hysterical patients had a slow onset. 
Seven developed their symptoms during ~ 
hospitalization for a wound or illness; ten 
had had previous somatic disturbances 
when they arrived from the front. The pa- 
tients who suddenly acquired hysterical 
symptoms under fire also seemed to develops 
anxiety symptoms; their symptoms were 
less fixed and more responsive to treatment. . 
The symptoms which developed gradually 
seemed more lasting.’ 


I 


Divergent opinions have been expressed 
about soldiers who broke down during mili- 


? See Lieutenant Colonel Roy R. Grinker, “Com- 
bat Neuroses in the Air Forces” (paper delivered at 
the Neuropsychiatric Conference of the Sixth 
Service Command, Chicago, November 16, 1945). 


8“Long hospitalization and care always pro- 
duced more tenacious symptoms, Therefore around 
a nucleus of ‘acceptable’ illness the patient builds 
conscious and unconscious protective mechanisms” 
(Herbert I. Kupper, “Psychic Concomitants in. 
Wartime Injuries,” Psychosomatic Medicine, VII, 
No. 1 [January, 1945], 20). 
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tary service. Turow found that about 73 per 
cent of 1,500 noncombatant patients were 
predisposed to neurosis.» Wexberg claimed 
that most patients who were stationed in 
the tropics had a “past history of at least 
mild neuroticism.””"° Though he does not ex- 
plicitly indicate whether his subjects were 
combatant, noncombatant, or both, he 
seemsito infer that they were noncombatant. 
Since healthier soldiers are screened for com- 
bat duty, a higher rate of nonpredisposed 
soldiers might be found among the com- 
batants. Maskins has indicated that “the 
vast quantity of the early war literature at- 
tributed neurotic collapse to ‘predisposi- 
tion,’ ‘inferior heredity,’ ‘taint.’ Yet it was 
soon evident that substantial, reliable, un- 
tainted soldiers could disintegrate.” Har- 
greaves found that 20 out of 98 hysterics, 31 
out of 80 anxiety cases, and 1 out of 6 “pure- 
ly exhaustion” cases—28.3 per cent of the 
total group—showed no signs of past ab- 
normality. He concluded that greater em- 
phasis should be placed on the situation en- 
countered when the breakdown occurred 
than “on the history of the past.” Though 


Sheps and others have shown that the sol- - 


diers who did break down had a higher rate 


, 9 Major Irving L. Turow, “Neurosis, Neurotic 
Reaction and Motivation” (paper delivered before 
_the Neuropsychiatric Conference of the Sixth 
“Service Command, Chicago, November 16, 1945). 


t0 Major Leopold E. Wexberg, “Neuropsychiatric 
Disorders in the Tropics,” Manual of Military 
Psychiatry, ed. Harry Solomon and Paul I. Yakov- 
lev. : 


1 Meyer Maskins, “Psychodynamic Aspects of 
the War Neuroses,” Psychiatry: Journal of the 
Biology and Pathology of Inter-personal Relations, 
IV, No. ı (February, 1941), 103. 


1G. Ronald Hargreaves, “The Differential 
Diagnosis of the Psychoneurosis of War,” in The 
Neuroses of War, ed. Emanuel Miller (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943), p. go. Hargreaves’ criteria of 
predisposition included: (r) “family history of 
, ` mental disease; (2) signs of gross nervous disturb- 
ance in childhood—e.g., epiletiform convulsions, 
enuresis, etc.; (3) signs of psychical disturbance in 
childhood—nightmares and terrors; (4) signs of 
failure to adapt to school life—avoidance of games, 
failure to make friends, etc.; (5) signs of failure to 
adapt to adult life—failure to stick to and adapt 
to civil employments” (iböd., p. 89). 
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of predisposed cases than those who with- 
stood combat or who were most successful 
during training, it still means that there was 
a certain proportion of nonpredisposed sol- 
diers who collapsed. Consequently, it was of 
interest to discover what proportion of the 
soldiers who broke down were predisposed 
and what effect this difference had had upon 


- their ability to withstand combat as ex- 


pressed in battle time-span. 

In the present inquiry, 39.9 per cent of the 
patients were considered relatively ncnpre- 
disposed to neurosis and were relatively sta- 
ble and adjusted persons before induction.” 
In the anxiety group, about one-half (49.4 
per cent) of the soldiers were nonpredis- 
posed, though the proportions decreased 
among the mixed (30.1 per cent) and among 
the hysterical (11.8 per cent) patients. The 
discrepancies in these categories may sug- 
gest that the anxiety reaction or “combat 
syndrome” does not necessarily result from 
predisposition but rather may result from 
the soldier’s combat experiences. The non- 
predisposed group also seemed less suszepti- 
ble to the formation of hysterical disturb- 
ances (Table 1). 

The nonpredisposed soldiers remained in 
combat longer than the predisposed by 
about 14 (1.31) months. The former aver- 
aged slightly over 5 (5.05 + 3.58) months in 
battle, while the latter averaged about 32 
(3.74 Ł 2.91) months in combat. Differ- 
ences in combat time-span between the 
types of neurotics were slight—o.29 month, 
or about 9 days. The anxiety group remained 


13 The criteria of predisposition were determined 
by the psychiatric evaluations and by the social 
histories. 


14 “Both in the last war and in this, it has been 
noted that the better types suffer affective changes 
usually combined with anxiety whereas their less 
meritorious mates react with hysteric symptoms” 
{Geoffrey Tooth, “Nervous Breakdown in the 
Navy,” British Medical Journal, March 11, 1944, 
P- 358). 


15 The difference between the means is statistical- 
ly significant as computed by the formula, 


2 2 
Gp = Je 
2 WV, N, 


` 


in combat 4.39 months, while the mixed 
group remained on the field 4.11 months 
(Table 2). 

What personal difficulties did the predis- 
posed soldiers have before induction into the 
army? Only 11 patients—6.6 per cent—of 
the predisposed group admitted one or more 
breakdowns during civilian life. They even- 
tually recovered and were able to resume 
work. About 1 out of 3, or 31.3 per cent of 
the group, revealed the following childhood 
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and adolescent manifestations: enuresis, 
fears and nightmares, temper tantrums, 
“nervousness,” periods of tension and lack 
of emotional control. The schizoid group— 
22.9 per cent—were unable to cultivate 
friends, were dependent upon some family 
member, and more or less resented imperson- 
al authority. For this reason, some found 
difficulty iy retaining jobs unless they worked 
unmolested or had their own businesses. 
Twenty-one and nine-tenths per cent of the 


TABLE 1 l 
TYPES OF COMBAT BREAKDOWN AMONG PREDISPOSED AND NONPREDISPOSED SOLDIERS 
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* In one of the two cases, it was difficult to decide whether the patient was predisposed. The record, however, indicated that 


there were no neuropathic traits. 


TABLE 2 


RATES OF TIME-SPAN IN OR NEAR COMBAT PRIOR TO BREAKDOWN 
AMONG PREDISPOSED AND NONPREDISPOSED SOLDIERS AND 
AMONG TYPES OF COMBAT NEUROTICS 
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patients came from “nervous and unstable” 
families and had met considerable tension in 

early life. Some had parents or siblings who 
` were psychotic, neurotic, or “very high 
strung.” Though many patients might have 
adjusted vocationally, they were often im- 
peded by familial demands and problems. 
. Those with somatic disturbances—13.9 per 
' cent—frequently had the bases for their sub- 
sequent conversion symptoms." The alco- 
“ holics—3.6 per cent—manifested instability 
in other ways, such as emotional lability, de- 
pression, and tension. 

The combination of some predisposing 
traits is illustrated in the following brief his- 
tory. This twenty-three-year-old, white in- 
fantry rifleman had been in the army about 
24 years, had spent 18 months overseas, and 
was in or near combat about 3 months be- 
fore his breakdown occurred. He was diag- 
nosed as a severe anxiety case. 


My father is a welder, and he makes enough 
money to support us, but he didn’t get along so 
well with my mother., My mother said she was 
promised to him so she married him. She wasn’t 
in the house very much. She went out with her 
friends, “women” friends, and drank a lot. 
They fought a lot, and I didn’t like to see them. 
I went outside and took long walks. When I 
was fifteen, my mother was operated for gall- 
stones, and after the operation she got pneu- 
monia and died. I began wandering around and 
didn’t go to school for a week. I wanted to be 
by myself. I cried, too, but 1 didn’t let anybody 
else see me. 

I’ve always been alone. I used to play with 
my sister, but I grew out of that. I stuck around 
home or went for long walks. There was no- 
body that I wanted to go with. T never belonged 
to a club or had a real friend. When I came 
home from school, I didn’t play ball or other 
_ sports. I didn’t know how. I did little jobs for 
my father or sat home and listened to the radio. 
There were three boys who lived on my street, 


16 Some patients who had conversion symptoms, 
such as headaches and backaches, claimed that one 
of the parents had had similar aches. In anotherstudy 
of noncombatant breakdownees, it was found that 
many Negroes from the South complained of con- 
version reactions or “miseries,” which they claimed 
were like those of the mother or father. It seems 
that this type of symptom takes on the form of a 
family “tradition.” 
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and they wanted to know me. So one day, they 
started throwing snowballs at me and then 
tried to make my acquaintance. I got to know 
them, but didn’t have much to do with them. 
They came around only when they wanted 
something. Money or something like that. I 
got onto them, and I wouldn’t give them any- 
thing. People always wanted something from 
me. 
I quit school in the eighth grade. I got into 
too many fights with other boys. They would 
start out of nothifg. They would get or. my 
nerves, and I would start throwing fists. I get 
hot-tempered easy. I got a job through my 
father in the factory, and the boss let me alone 
so I could do my work. When anybody lets me 
alone, I’m all right. When they start bothering 
me, I feel like fighting. I only knew one girl. I 
got to know her when I was eighteen. She was 
fourteen, a neighbor. She ignored me, but later 
I began to talk to her; when I was twenty and 
was going into the army she said she would 
write to me every day. 

In the army, trouble started. I was never 
with so many people all the time. Everybody 
telling you what to do. I said the wrong thing 
or somebody said the wrong thing to me, and 


“we would fight. I kept to myself as much as I 


could. When I’m by myself I feel good. In real 
life nobody notices me or fights with me. I 
want people to like me. They will like me wken 
I can be somebody. I daydreamed about people 
liking me—all the time. I went to town every 
week end in the army and looked at the store 
windows or went to a show. When we finished 
training during the week days, I went for walks. 
I wrote letter$ home nearly every day and got 
two letters a week from home. I wrote a lot to 
my girl friend, but she was slow in answering, 
so J stopped writing to her. And she said some- 
thing I didn’t like. After five months of training 
they sent me to a P.O.E. I got scared and wrote 
my father that I was going overseas. He told 
me not to worry, that I wouldn’t go. But I did. 

In Africa, I got so lonely, I could sit and cry. 
I missed my home, and was scared too. Then I 
tried to go with the others when they talked and 
put in a word here and there. I did my work so 
nobody would laugh at me. From Africa we 
went to Anzio and stayed there about three 
months. I was scared all the time. I wrote 
letters home while I was in the foxhole and 
things were quiet. During the shellings there 
were times when I wanted to run back, but I 
didn’t. The other fellow in the foxhole gct on 
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my nerves, and I got on his nerves. I tried my 
best not to show it and wanted to get along 
with him. I saw some men I knew get killed, and 
that made me angry and scared. I got shot in the 
arm. Then I got some fragments in my side, 
and. that jarred me up so much, I wanted to get 
away. Then they had a shelling, and one landed 
near me and I fell unconscious, when I woke up 
in the hospital, I was shaking and nervous. 


The relatively nonpredisposed soldiers 
seemed able to withstand combat stress 
longer than the predisposed group, but bat- 
tle time-span is only one index to the sol- 
dier’s ability to withstand the trials of war. 
Varied combinations of factors, such as the 


ferocity of the campaign, the rigors of ter- 


rain and climate, the number of buddies 
killed and maimed, the triumph or defeat of 
the unit, and the soldier’s singular configura- 
tion of ordeals were also responsible for his 
eventual breakdown.” A significant circum- 
stance bearing on breakdown was the qual- 
_ ity of the soldier’s unit and his relative posi- 
tion in it. Since the breakdown was often a 
cumulative process, the group, by its leaders 
and men, was able to offset or inadvertently 
to hasten the collapse. The influence of the 
unit will be indicated in the discussion of the 
genesis and effects of the anxiety breakdown. 


II 


The soldier who is about to enter combat 
undergoes an intense emotional ordeal. 
Tense with expectancy, he is uncertain as to 
how he will react under fire and hopeful that 
he will not.be too afraid. Fear, tension, and 


apprehension are so prevalent among sol-. 


diers that these reactions are virtually nor- 
mal responses in a grossly abnormal sifua- 
tion.!® Emerging after the first phase of com- 


17 Soldiers without gross abnormalities responded 
differently to different types of situations. Some 


soldiers became more discouraged and tense as a. 


result of a scolding or of ridicule. Others were able 
to tolerate social pressures but less able to endure a 
shelling. The majority of patients were least able 
to endure the death or maiming of buddies. 


78 “A state of tension and anxiety is so prevalent 
in the front lines that it must be regarded as a 
normal reaction in this grossly abnormal situation” 
(Captain Herbert X. Spiegel, “Psychiatric Ob- 


- 
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bat, he may get renewed confidence. By the 
continually perilous experiences his confi- 
dence may begin to be sapped. He becomes 
more weary, his determination lags, and he ' 
finds more difficulty in keeping up with the 
others; the situations become more formi- 
dable and more arduous to cope with. 

The anxiety breakdown begins when the 
soldier feels overwhelmed by a situation or 
-series of situations and becomes so helpless : 
that he cannot formulate, enact, or com- 
plete a protective response.” He feels de- 
fenseless. Since his orientation becomes un- 
‘certain, his environs problematic, he lapses 
into a state of self-concern, concentrating 
upon measures of defense. In this personal. 
crisis, he may be hesitant, irresolute, con- 
fused, tense, or tremulous in preparation 
for renewed activity, which, however, he can- 
not consummate. Powerless to retaliate suc- 
cessfully, he is either immobilized or intent 
upon fleeing.” His acquired military habits 
break down, for he feels that these attitudes 
cannot protect him. His activity then be- 
comes more random, more impulsive, and 


servations in the Tunisian Campaign,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIV, No. 3 [1943], 383). 


» “What is the nature of the psychological 
process that can influence the basic underlying re- 
petitive pattern which characterizes all neurotic 
phenomena?....the repetitive pattern is a re- 
curring effort to bring to a satisfactory completion 
a painful, forgotten and incomplete experience” 
(Lawrence S. Kubie, “The Nature of Psycho- 
therapy,” Bulletin of tke New York Academy of 
Medicine, XIX, No. 3 [1939], 190, ıgr). The “act” 
as a unit of behavior analysis has been adopted im- 
plicitly or explicitly by some psychiatrists. Kardiner, 
for example, states: “.... Our operational concept 
is drive plus action syndrome. But since the drive 
is implicit no matter what the action syndrome is, it 
is only the latter which furnishes reliable differ- 
ential criteria. It is much less of a risk to... . leave 
the drive implicit, than vice versa” (Abram Kardi- 
ner, “The Traumatic Neuroses of War,” in Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, II-III [Washington, D.C.: 
National Research Council, 1941], 140). 


20 “The basic anxiety is more or less the same 
everywhere, varying only in extent and intensity. It 
may be described as a feeling of being small, in- 
significant, helpless, deserted, endangered in a world 
that is out to abuse, cheat, attack, humiliate, be- 
tray, envy” (Horney, of. cit., p. 3a; 
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more personalized. Prior to the breakdown, 


he may search desperately for a medium to 
surmount the danger. By intensifying his 
aggressions, he may strive to destroy the ob- 
ject before he succumbs. He may become 
“trigger happy,” may give away his posi- 
tion, or grow temporarily disoriented. One 
soldier, for example, during a barrage, 
jumped out of his foxhole, ran to, the Ger- 
man lines, and demanded that they “quit 
making so much noise.” He had to be forci- 
bly pulled back by his buddies. In fits of 
desperate aggression, he may perform heroic 
deeds. One soldier (a not too infrequent in- 
stance) wiped out a machine-gun nest single 
handed, before he collapsed.”” Even this be- 
havior is transient..Soon the soldier may 
break, with the characteristic explanation: 
“T went haywire,” “I went to pieces.” 


Before I got hit with fragments, I was confi- 
dent all right: I thought the others might get 


_ hurt but not me. Then a sniper’s bullet got me, 


and that shook my confidence right there. I 
knew my number could be up, too. I got better, 
came back, and was going along for a while; but 
I was not as cocky as I used to be. Then some 
buddies of mine got it, and that wore me down 
more. “My number’s coming,” I felt in my 
stomach, and that got me shaky—that or 
something. Then during a shelling, a blast 
came near me and I was hit by fragments. It 
shook me so badly, I thought it was my time 
now. But I jumped up and tried to shoot or 
something. I don’t know what happened after. 
I must’ve blacked out or something. And when 
I came to in the hospital, I was shaky and jittery 
and everything else. 


21 Pseudo-psychotic episodes are not infrequent 
among severe anxiety cases. By bizarre and seeming- 


‘ly disoriented behavior, some patients in the early 


stages resemble schizophrenics. It seems that after 
treatment, the self remains intact, if contracted. 
It may be stretched to the bursting-point, but it does 


‘not splinter off into delusional behavior. 


22 This does not mean, of course, that all anxiety 
patients commit valorous deeds only before the 
breakdown. Some do it while in a normal condition. 


“ Rees in this connection writes: “....In Algeria I 


saw in the hospital eight officers with battle neurosis 
who had recently been decorated for gallantry on the 
field” (Brigadier General J. R. Rees, “A Brief 
Impression of British Military Psychiatry,” Bulletin 
of the Menninger Clinic, VIII, No. 2 [March, 1944], 


34)- 


s 
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The soldier may break without an emotional 
upsurge. Though his symptoms, such as 
headaches or persistent stomach-aches, grow ` 
more severe, he may strive harder to con- 
tinue. His declining self-confidence makes 
him more preoccupied and less responsive to 
collective controls. Defeated, ineffectual, 
and unable to continue, he may explain: “I 
couldn’t take it any more,” “I was all 
washed up.” i 

You can’t get your mind on anything any 
more. You get so damn mixed up. There are a 
dozen things bothering you. You get angry at 
yourself. You don’t want to quit. You want to 
keep going. But you know, you just aren’t 
any good any more. 


During a break, the soldier may be unable 
to move—‘‘freezes” on the spot—may suffer 
a lapse of memory, a fugue, or a sustained 
amnesia, which often results from the at- 
tempt to banish the object from his mind. 
By this repressive process, he tends to lose 
sight of the objects which created his dis- 
turbance. The unresolved conflict, however, 
actively presses for a solution, particularly 
in his dreams. During periods of treatment 
and convalescence, he: seldom if ever dis- 
cusses the episode of breakdown, except for 
diagnostic or therapeutic purposes.?3 

The soldier’s helpless condition may be 
accentuated by artillery blasts.*4 “The blast 
hurled me right out of the room”; “I was 
tossed in the air like a pebble”; “A shell 
landed near me and almost buried me alive. 
My voice choked and my arms and legs 

» One common and implicit agreement among 
them, which is like a stringent taboo, is the re- 
straint upon questioning another patient about 
his episode of breakdown. The patients may dis- 
cuss various other features of their military life, 
but this particular event is avoided. The patients 
who are incapacitated physically do not feel so 


inhibited in discussing the happenings related to 
their wounds. f 


24 “The symptom of anxiety is the sign of the 
shock to the self-confidence occasioned by the 
trauma. This is most strikingly expressed in men, 
who in consequence of an explosion, have been 
knocked down, hurled over or blown up... .” 
(Sandor Ferenczi, Ernest Jones, and Sigmund Freud, 
Psychoanalysis of the War Neuroses (London: 
International Psychoanalytical Press, 1921]; quoted 
in Maskin, op. cit., pp. 105, 106). 
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were pinned and frozen. I tried like hell ‘to 
get out, but I couldn’t move.” 

The breakdown may have its physiologi- 
cal base in cumulative fatigue and in organic 
tension and its psychologica. base in accru- 
ing fear, which wear away resolution and 
confidence; but the onset >f the collapse 
comes when the soldier feels he cannot ma- 
nipulate the overwhelming situation. The 
prolonged personal crisis, in fact, aggravates 
his tension, fatigue, fear, and self-concern in 
trying to build up defensive attitudes. Dur- 
ing the early phase of the African campaign, 
some replacements broke down because 
“there just weren’t enough veterans left to 
explain to the replacements how they were 
to respond to the numerous ‘difficulties which 
they had to face for the first time.” 

The unit, however, resists anxious expres- 
sions, which affect its solidarity and collec- 
tive determination. The leaders learn that 


anxiety may influence other unit members. 


z5 Captain Morton C. Wyatt, “Psychoneurosis 


and Leadership,” Infantry Journal, April, 1945, 
P. 35- 

26 “Nervous exhaustion cases tend to be sug- 
gestible to others. The ‘out’ afforded to the ex- 
haustion cases should never be allowed to become 
attractive” (Major Donald R. Eoberts and Captain 
Edmund H. Torkelson, “Preparing the Mind for 

. Battle,” Infantry Journal, Apr, 1945, p. 36). : 

When an officer or noncommissioned officer is 
affected by anxiety, he can -nfluence. the entire 
unit. “This man was normally & man of ‘ood humor 
and easy going manner. He now became irritable 
and instead of continuing to be extremely efficient 
gradually grew less efficient. F.nally one day when 
the company had been halted in an attack and was 
undergoing a heavy shelling, his company comman- 
der saw him running back from his platoon, past the 
C.P. [command post]. The company commander 
stopped him and asked him where he was going. He 
answered vaguely that he thought an order had 
been given to withdraw. The company com- 
mander told him sharply tha: it wasn’t true and 
ordered him to return at once to his squad and tell 
them to stay put. Sgt. X. retarned to his platoon 
and upon arrival there began to shout, “Pull out! 
Pull out! We can’t hold this, The skipper says to 
get out.” Everyone from the platoon leader down 
believed him, and the entire platoon hastily with- 
drew in considerable disorder, leaving the flank ex- 
posed just as a German counterattack started’ 
(Lieutenant Irwin M. Kent, “Combat Fatigue,” 
Infantry Journal, May, 1945, P. 42). 
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Consequently, they try to ward it off. A first. 
sergeant, for example, admonished ' two 
anxious soldiers who fled during an attack as 
follows: i - 
You have broken a tradition in this company. 
You are guilty of quitting, and we have no 
place for a quitter in this company. Our outfit 
can and will operate without you, but we can 
operate better with your aid, which we propose 
to do.” ; 


The unit places a definite meaning upon a 
soldier’s anxiety. When the soldier disrupts 
unit efficiency by losing self-control or by 


not responding to the demands of his supe- .. 


riors, he is considered a deviant. Other sol- 
diers are aware that they are exposed to sim- 
ilar conditions. They realize the onerous 
duties which-they must perform. “I never 
knew I could take so much,” stated one sol- 
dier, “till I joined the infantry. Walking 
miles on end, up all hours of the day, on the 
go all the time and ducking shells. Every- 
body took it, so I couldn’t lay down.” The 
unit increases the individual’s endurance 
and courage by challenging him to uphold 
his self-esteem.” When a group realizes that 
a member is looking for an “out” and is 
about to depart, the attitudes of others may 
be expressed as follows: ‘That yellow so- 
and-so is going. He’s a quitter, leaving us 
to take it—get hurt and maybe killed.” 
These attitudes vary with the conditions 
under which the soldier departs. The effec- 
tiveness of these compulsives in retaining 
the soldiers varies with the quality of unit 
leadership and with its inner cohesion. When 
these factors are on a high level, the number 
of anxiety cases is reduced.” 


77 Wyatt, op. cit., p. 29. 

28 “Three of us went on a scouting mission and 
without my knowing it, two went out and back to 
the company. I looked around and didn’t see them. 
I was stranded behind the enemy lines alone. I 
guess I never was so scared in all my life and it 
was because I was alone” (related by a patient). 

29 “When the pride in your unit goes... . down 
....80 does morale. Then the number of AWOL’s 
and “psycho” cases goes up. Consequently, the 
number of man days lost to the army is in direct 
proportion to the quality of officers in the unit, 
both in training and in combat” (Wyatt, op.cit., 
p. 29). 
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Where the morale of a unit and its officer-man 
- relationships are good—i.e., good welfare, good 
leadership, good discipline, there you will find 
very much less tendency to break down under 
battle stress. This has been shown very clearly 
by the Eighth Army..... The Eighth Army 
was so sure of itself, so confident and so mucha 
family that the fact that one belonged to the 
Eighth Army was of tremendous value in the 
therapy of breakdown and more important as a 
-preventative of breakdown.3° 


The soldier feels the group is greater than 
himself. Seeking guidance from his leaders, 
he expects or tacitly demands that they set 
the example for him. In addition to securing 
the necessary equipment, the soldier wants 
the leaders to be with him on the field. “We 
wanted our officers with us, leading us,” 
stated one soldier,” not running back when 
an attack started.” The leaders by their con- 
fident behavior and poise frequently inspire 
the soldier. 


I had potential “psycho” cases in my com- 
pany during the Sicilian campaign and success- 
fully prevented them from developing into any 
state other than potential..... The absence 
of other cases was due to the example the officers 
set in our first encounter with the Germans and 
in the days to follow.3 


The soldier’s covert apprehension and fear 


do-not necessarily constitute the breakdown. Ț 


When his feelings influence his performance 
and he affects the group, then he must be re- 
moved. 


30 Rees, op. cit, pp. 29, 34. “In fact of over 
fourteen hundred cases of battle neuroses arising in 
the recent Tunisian fighting only two per cent were 
evacuated from the Eighth Army to the base and 
the rest were back on full duty of some kind within 
their own army within six weeks ”(ibid., p. 34). 


3t Wyatt, op. cit. “The bulk of the psychiatric 
casualties can be regarded as artificial in the sense 
that they occur in a comparatively stable group of 
individuals in an unusual manner in a very dis- 
torted situation and that with inspiring leadership 
and loyalty can be prevented. In this sense the 
name ‘war neurosis’ or ‘army neurosis’ is appropri- 
ate. The number of psychiatric casualties that did 
not occur was a tribute to the leadership and unit 
loyalty” (Spiegel, of. cit., p. 383)- 

32 Since the army unit emphasizes personal atti- 
tudes and a personal demeanor which can overcome 
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Some soldiers, despite their “shaky” and. 


“jittery” condition, were reluctant to leave. 
They felt that they were “letting the others 
down” and tended to condemn themselves 
in the manner that they condemned others 
who had departed. After they left, some 
were concerned about their buddies during. 
recuperation and while in the zone of in- 
terior. These attitudes, of course, varied. 
Soldiers who had been with a unit from its 
activation and who were intimate with and 
attached to the other men were profoundly 
concerned about their welfare. Some were 
moved by the death of a buddy, months 
after their departure from the unit. Other 
soldiers, such as replacements or those 
estranged from the group, felt less keenly 
about the matter. One, for example, said: 
“TI take as much as I can and when that 
gives out, let somebody else take my place. 
There are enough men in the back with soft 
jobs. Why can’t they go up on the lines for a 
change?” 


The crux of the soldier’s conflict is be- 
tween unit attachment and self-concern, 
both before and after breakdown. This con- 
flict tends to be momentous and draws upon 
the soldier’s profoundest emotional re- 
sources. But it is not merely a deliberative 
conflict. It is rather a tug of forces between 
the stresses of the external battle situation 
and the unit strength and individual pur- 
pose which instil determination and courage. 
When the soldier is repeatedly overcome by 
catastrophic experiences, the cohesive group 
may provide him with additional resilience 
and resolution. Even unit influence, how- 
ever, is limited. Grinker and Spiegel, and 
Wyatt, among others, maintain that any 


critical experiences, it enables men to function 
under stresses which they probably could not en- 
dure as individuals. The aim of the unit is to pre- 
pare for every contingency, every surprise, for the 
many uncertainties which happen on the battle- 
field. Consequently, it is not unusual to see indi- 
viduals with different temperaments behave some- 
what similarly in critical situations. In this sense 
army, patterns of behavior constitute a “crisis- 
culture.” 


soldier can develop a battle reurosis regard- 
less of his personal stability end morale,*4 

The soldiers who suffered a very severe 
anxiety reaction were so deprived of self- 
confidence that their concentrated aim was 
to forget what had occurrel.3* They were 
easily irritated by circumstances which 
blocked expression and diminished their 
capacity for sociability and, apparently, for 
attachment to others, though sometimes 
their loneliness was very intense. They 
seemed intent upon “nursirg the self back 
to health”; this process was often interrupted 
by battle dreams and suddea fantasy. Some 
attempted to become reoriented, to discover 
what had happened before their collapse, 
and to assimilate the. past experiences. 
Among these’ patients, self-concern- was 
necessarily predominant. 

The soldiers less severely affected were 
confronted with the probability of return 
to combat and could more readily weigh the 
alternatives. The patients who wanted to 
avoid combat implicitly admitted to them- 
selves that they would have to forego their 
self-esteem and/or disregerd the predica- 
ment of other unit members. Those who de- 
veloped anxiety or hysterical reactions dur- 
ing convalescence resolvéd the conflict by this 
self-compromise. The hysterical patients, 
especially, often insisted tat their ailments 
were organic despite the statements of the 
medical officers. Some realized that to ad- 
mit that their pains were “in their heads” 
would undo their rationalisations about not 
returning to duty. 


33“No one is immune from a .war neurosis; 
anyone no matter how strong or stable may de- 
velop a war neurosis under proper circumstances” 
(Lieutenant Colonel Roy R. Grinker and Major 
John P. Spiegel, “Brief Psychotherapy in War 
Neurosis,” Psychosomatic Medicine, VI, No. 2 
[April, 1944], -123). “The constant and severe 
pounding went beyond the ‘nervous threshold’ 
of a number of these veterans who had previously 
been thought immune to nervous exhaustion. This 
led us to believe that any man could become a 
nervous exhaustion case if he were exposed to long 
and severe combat” (Wyatt, cp. cit., p. 35). 


34“T asked-some fellows waat happened. When. 


they couldn’t tell me, I gave up and tried to get 
it out of my mind, forgot it” (related by a patient). 
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The patients who preferred unit attach- 
ment to self-concern wanted to return to , 
duty. “I.didn’t have any. arms or legs off, I 
could run and shoulder a gun,” said one sol- ` 
dier, “I was a little shaky but I wanted to ` 
go back. I didn’t like being a patient while 
my buddies were up there fighting and some 
dying.’ 

Some preferred combat to limited duty, 
which they considered a blow to their pres- 
tige. Others were not averse to limited duty . 
on the conviction that “it was time for those 
in the back to get their share of battle.’ 

Some patients had persistent attitudes of 
self-condemnation after their physiological 
symptoms improved. During the war these 
attitudes were intense and were aroused by 
casual remarks: 


One of the medics in Italy told me I would ` 
get better after the war. I knew what he meant. 
He thought I was quitting. That burned me up; 
he shouldn’t have said it. He was never up there. 
It bothered me. 


‘These attitudes persisted and were some- ` 


times aggravated after the patients returned 
to the United States; the adverse attitudes 
in the community were particularly instru- 
mental in stirring these feelings. One patient ` 
who had been decorated twice for gallantry 
in action was determined to return to. the 
“front.” During convalescent furlough, his 
neighbors would not accept the fact that he ' 
had been returned for “combat fatigue.” 
They reminded him of the other boys in the 
town who were still overseas. Another pa- 
tient said: “They don’t want to understand 
why I’m home on furlough. They think I’m 
playing politics or something to get back 
here.” Some men developed a quasi-para- 
noid attitude, which resulted from their per- 
sonal defensiveness and the spread of rumor. 
They realized that some people were talking 


35 This patient returned to combat and was’ sub- 
sequently removed because of a head injury. 


36Some patients who broke down while on 
limited duty attributed the collapse partially to 
the less co-operative attitudes of the men behind 
the lines. , : 
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unfavorably about them.” For this and oth- 
er reasons, some patients avoided former 
friends. A few did not return home during 


- furlough. They felt “unworthy” or like “fail- 


_ ures.” Some even envied the amputees. 


They claimed that the amputees reminded 


_ them of their maimed buddies and created 


“funny” feelings. They implied that the am- 
putees had acceptable reasons for. hospital- 


‘ ization but were doubtful that people con- 


‘sidered their removal from battle as legiti- 


mate, 

During and after breakdown the patients 
were usually disturbed by war dreams, 
which partially or completely displaced 
other fantasies.3° Though the men tried to 
forget their experiences and endeavored to 
avoid dreaming, they usually failed; the 
dreams persisted. Since they could not re- 
spond effectively to their critical experi- 
ences, they were also unable to complete the 
reactions in their dreams; the dreams were 
incomplete, unpleasant, and often terrifying. 
The patients dreamed of duplications’ or 


` variations of previous experiences—such as 


fleeing from, or struggling with, Japanese 
soldiers—of attempted trips to or near home, 
and of expressions of self-condemnation. 
Some dreamed so vividly that they awoke 
terrified, with their limbs and vocal chords 
immobilized. Others awoke screaming, kick- 
ing, and falling out of bed. 

I was running from an airplane, and it was 


strafing us right and left. My buddies were dy- 
ing, and I was praying and calling for help. I 


. woke up and found I was still screaming. 


> 


I can’t get rid of my dreams. I see the way 
my buddy, J., was killed, with the blood all 


- over him. I try to yell but wake up and my 


voice sticks. 


37 These attitudes have been revised since the 
termination of the war. The prevailing query of 
civilians concerns the time of discharge. 


38 In the effort to repress the war episodes, the 
patients’ general expression of fantasy was reduced. 
In the Rorschach psychodiagnostic test, the 


„anxiety patients had relatively few “M,” or move- 


ment, responses, which are indicators of fantasy 
life, but they had a high percentage of “F,” or 


‚form, responses, which indicate intense inhibition 


and personal constriction. 
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I was on my way home in a taxi, and it was 
struck by lightning just as I was getting out. 


A buddy and I who were taken off the line at 
the same time were being led before a firing 
squad. We resisted, but it was no use. As we 
were about to be shot, I woke up and was 
puzzled. The firing squad looked: like Ameri- 
cans. 


Some patients tried to circumvent their 
dreams. They retired early in the hope that 
they would have the dream, awake, and 
then sleep soundly the rest of the night. 
Some patients hesitated to go to sleep be- 
cause of impending dreams. A few patients 
tried to influence their dreams by concen- 
trating on pleasant things before bedtime; 
the majority did not succeed. During con- 
valescence the dreams lost the former stark 
intensity and regularity. 

In the effort to integrate their critical ex- 
periences, the patients -became more rigid 
and less sociable. They avoided strangers 
and persons who had not established some 
tolerance for their condition. “People annoy 
me”; “Crowds bother me”; “I can’t talk to 
anyone for a long time”; “I can’t get start- 
ed in a conversation”’—these were character- 
istic statements of their condition.3? Some 
patients distrusted themselves in the pres- 
ence of strangers because their behavior was 
unpredictable. Restless, irritable, startled 
by loud noises, they also found difficulty in 
conversing for ‘sustained periods. By irritat- 
ing others they, in turn, aggravated their 
own condition. In losing self-confidence, 
they lost social confidence: “They won’t 
understand,” claimed one patient, “I flare up 
at the least little thing.” Patients who were 
formerly withdrawn desired more complete 
isolation: “I want to be by myself more than 


39 “T used to like crowds and noise. I was always 
sociable and liked people. I went to this and that 
night club. Now I go to Chicago for a few days and 
I’m through. I want to go back to the sticks. When 
relatives come over and start expressing their 
opinions, one of us has to leave, and it’s usually 
me. I stay away. I don’t go with the guys in the 
barracks. Some guy who starts talking to me doesn’t 
get much co-operation. I walk away from him be- 
fore I pop off” (related by a patient). 


> 
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` ever. People irritate me so much. When I’m 
alone I enjoy myself.” 

' Though averse to large groups and un- 
familiar persons, the patients had a sharp- 
ened craving for intimate contacts.4° They 


felt relaxed and expansive among persons . 


with whom there was a reciprocal affection 
and trust. They easily distinguished between 
the affectionate bond and the impersonal 


and defensive relationship. They sought the: 


former but avoided the latter. “When I’m 
with my wife and baby or with my family, 
that’s fine,” stated one patient; “but when 
I’m with others I want to get away.” 


Their desire for intimacy was usually 
coupled with-social dependency. Familial 
crises, such as the death of parents, com- 
pelled some patients to assume a self-reli- 
ance which they were unprepared or unable 
to adopt. 


I heard of my mother’s death while I was in 
Italy. It gave me the blues. I came home one 
year later. My father had remarried. My step- 
mother was all right, but I didn’t get used to 
her. I couldn’t stand the way my father em- 
braced her. She irritated me, and I stayed 
away from home. I went to my sister’s home 
for awhile, I felt empty and something missing. 
I really missed my mother. She was one hundred 
per cent genuine with me. None of the formality 
and patronizing that my sister began to show 
me. She tried to be nice to me, but she wasn’t 
natural. I believe she changed after she got 
married. During my furlough there was a time 
when I felt worse than when I was just taken 
out of -combat. When I was overseas, I re- 
membered how anxious I was to get home. 
Now when I come home on the week ends, I 
get tense when Sunday comes and want to 

‚go back to camp. 


Insome soldiers combat anxiety was inten- 
sified by the shock of marital infidelity. Some 
soldiers were bluntly informed by their 
wives that they were no longer loved; other 
wives wanted divorces; a few wives had be- 
come pregnant or had had children by other 


4°Though the desire for intimate contacts is 
prevalent among overseas veterans generally, it is 
far more intense in the anxiety groups. 
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men.“ Some of the men were deserted by ` 


their girl friends. 

The majority of the patients, however, 
were improved as a result of their family re- 
unions.” Able to forget their combat experi-, 


ences during the home stay, they were re- ' 


luctant to return to camp. 

During convalescence it was necessary to 
distinguish between the types of abnormal- 
ity, since some patients appraised their con- 
dition as they had previously evaluated 
others with abnormal behavior—as “crazy 
or near-crazy.”43 The fact that the soldiers 
lived together minimized the uniqueness of 
their state and enabled them to discuss com- 
mon problems informally. Treated prima- 


41In some instances, the wives communicated 
their attitudes while the men were in combat.. 
Their attitudes, not infrequently, contributed to 
the patients’ eventual breakdown. In one striking” 
case, a spouse wrote to her husband’s friend, but - 
did not write to him. He became very perturbed 
by this event and was more humiliated because 
the men in his company discovered the fact. He 
broke down soon afterward. 

Some patients attempted to reconcile the 
breach when children were in the family. They felt 
so attached to the spouse that they were “willing 
to forget the past.” Not infrequently, close friends 
of the patients were the men involved. This fact 
created a “double blow.” 


“In a group of one hundred patients, 75 per 
cent admitted that they felt improved as a result 


of the convalescent furlough. The patients who - 


“felt worse” admitted that it was a result of diffi- 
culties in the familial or marital situation. A char- 
acteristic example of the improvement created by 
the home and vocational situation is illustrated ‘in 
the following case: A former professional ballplayer 
was injured in the right arm and despaired that he 
would ever be able to return to the game. He was 
despondent and convinced that the government 
should support him forthe rest of his life, since he had 
incurred the injury in the lines. When he arrived 
home, his mother and his girl friend encouraged him 
to practice with some major-league team, and he 
realized that his arm was still effective despite the 
injury. When he returned to camp, he had com- 
pletely regained his confidence. 


43 Most patients were uncertain as to what cate- 
gory of abnormality they belonged in. Eleven out 
of sixty patients considered themselves “crazy 
or near-crazy,” though there was no justification 
for this type of estimate. About fourteen said they 


had “combat fatigue,” which one defined as a ~- 


“nervous hangover from battle.” 
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rily as soldiers and away from the conven- 
tional hospital situation, they found it more 
difficult to regard themselves as “patients.” 
By their common defensiveness, they cre- 
ated a number of common rationalizations, 
especially against regimentation, authority, 
and the attitudes of civilians toward the 
“psycho” patients. Some were anxious to 
leave the army so as to be “free,” unham- 
pered by rules and regulations. As their per- 
sonalities strengthened, their resentments 
arising from past incidents increased in in- 
tensity and were reinforced by discussion. It 
was necessary to divest some patients of 
these defensive attitudes to facilitate civilian 
readjustment. 

Some were apprehensive lest potential 
employers discover their status, though 
their status was not recorded on their dis- 
charge papers. Uncertain as to what the 
people in the community would think, many 
remained silent. 

At the time of discharge, most patients 
had regained some measure of social and 
vocational confidence. They had acquired 
some taste of civilian life during their con- 
valescent furloughs and week-end passes. 
They were given insight into their few re- 
maining symptoms so as to control these ex- 
pressions more effectively. Some had entered 
the army with vocational skills; others were 
acquiring these techniques through the com- 
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prehensive school program in the convales- 
cent center. Many had definite vocational 
plans before discharge. Since the scope of the 
program was broad, the patients’ initiative 
contributed to their recovery. 

Most patients should readjust success- 
fully to civilian life. That some may have 
recurrences should not be surprising. The 
proportion of patients who do relapse will 
be in part. contingent upon their economic 
adjustment and their social ties. It would be 
idle illusion to separate their emotional dis- 
turbances from the nature of our postwar 
economy. The vexing personal problems 
that can arise from unemployment are well 
known. The soldiers with “wife trouble” or 
“family trouble” may have disheartening 
experiences which can cause a return of 
anxiety symptoms. 

In general, combat breakdown reflects 
upon the role of the precipitating situation 
in inducing aberrant reactions and the func- 
tion of the small group in sustaining normal 
behavior. It gives credence to the hypothesis 
that neurotic-like reactions may emerge 
among stable personalities when the experi- 
ences are sufficiently critical. It would be 
well to analyze more fully the proto-situa- 
tions in civilian life which cause similar 
breakdowns. 


Percy Jones HOSPITAL CENTER 
FORT Custer, MICHIGAN 
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THE STUDY OF THE DELINQUENT IN THE ARMY 


MALCOLM R. McCALLUM 


This short paper is not presented as the 
-outgrowth of any actual research; the au-. 
thor did ‘not find it feasible, since he was in 
‘the Third Army in the European Theater 
of Operations. Rather it will indicate some 
problems of the effect of Army experience 
on men who have had a past history of de- 
linquent experience. In addition, it will con- 
sider the extent to which patterns of þe- 
havior in the Army might in themselves be 
conducive to delinquent practice when the 
men are released into civilian life. 

At the outset I wish to present briefly a 
theory as to the nature of delinquent be- 
havior which might be tested in the Army 
situation. In essence it is the notion that 
delinquent practice reflects the attempt by 
the individual to obtain illegitimately those 
satisfactions which are denied him through 


conventional channels: delinquent activity 


is essentially an attempt to gain status in 
roles which, while unacceptable to the 
world at large, are acceptable in the social 
world of the delinquent. Since statusin our 
- society generally depends on economic posi- 
tion, it follows that depredations against 
property in the effort to improve his eco- 
nomic standing will constiiute the bulk of 
the delinquent’s practice. Delinquency is 
thus a way of life that has grown up in re- 
sponse to the exigencies of the delinquent’s 
situation; it is a way of getting those things 
which are denied him by conventional so- 
ciety. 

When a man enters the Army, he no 
longer competes for the goods of the so- 
ciety, since his economic status is assured 
by the Army. The struggle to get things and 
the social recognition they involve come to 
an abrupt end. One cannot overemphasize 
the psychological effect of this change from 
a situation in which a person is constantly 
striving to improve his social position in 
reference to those about him to one in 


which his position is predetermined. What 
he eats, what he wears, and where he sleeps 


. suddenly become no longer matters of con- 


cern to him, and this whole area of his ex- 
perience abruptly loses its meaning. 

It would seem, therefore, that if our 
theory as to the nature of delinquent be- 
havior be correct, there should be a redüc- 
tion in the amount of deviate behavior . 
found among men who had exhibited de- 
linquent tendencies prior to their entry into 
the Army, consequent) on the fact' that in 
the Army the incentives to delinquent be- 
havior have been removed. This could be 
the point about which a very interesting 
study could revolve.? 

In this connection the attempt might be 
made to follow the cases of men released 
from Illinois penitentiaries for service in the 
armed forces. The observation of persons in 
a, position to pass judgment is that, by and 


‘large, these men have made a satisfactory | 


adjustment to Army life as revealed in the 
fact that the bulk of them ‘have served the 
six months in the Army that entitles them 
to a discharge from the penitentiary system. 
A desire to avoid revealing to the Army 
personnel directly involved in handling 
these men the fact that they have a criminal . 
background has prevented a more adequate ` 
follow-up of their Army careers. et 

_On the basis of the very limited material 
available to me (a material so limited, in 
fact, that one hesitates to make any general- 
izations on the basis of it), it would seem -. 
that in the Army, where the struggle for- 
status has suddenly resolved itself, there 
does tend to be a reduction in the amount 
of delinquent behavior. From conversations 


1 See case histories Nos. II, X, XI, and XIII in 
the “Judge Baker: Foundation Case Studies” for 
instances in which men with a background of de- 
linquent experience have made suitable adjustments 
to Army life. 
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_ with members, of my company of a hundred 
and sixty men, I established that 3 per cent 
of them were engaged in criminal activity 
prior to their entry into the Army, and none 
of these men exhibited behavior that was a 
problem to the Army during the period they 
were members of it. 

I have serious doubts as to whether this 
situation could be found to obtain’generally 
throughout the Army. This is for a reason 
that would not invalidate our general prop- 

` osition as to the nature of delinquent be- 

havior but which would qualify the extent 


to which the Army experience of the de-- 


_ linquent could be taken as a criterion of the 
correctness of our assumptions on the na- 
ture of delinquency. 

The reason lies in the fact that, in his 

‘efforts to obtain status through. delinquent 
activities, the delinquent has built for him- 
self a pattern of behavior which has at its 
base a rejection of all conventional authori- 
ty, however and wherever that authority 

‘ be manifested. This means that, regardless 
of the fact that in the Army his status be- 
comes assured, this general rejection of 
conventional demands may result in the 
gdelinquent’s getting into trouble with the 
military authorities. 

This I should expect to be especially 
pronounced in the Army in garrison in the 
United States, where discipline is of the 
formal type based on a maintenance of so- 
cial distance between officers ahd men and 

_ where the emphasis is on saluting, “sirring” 
of officers, and a minimum of personal con- 
tact between officers and men. This kind of 
discipline imparts to the Army a mechani- 

. cal unity based on a rigidly determined 
hierarchy of impersonal roles. It would be 
our notion that a boy with a background of 
delinquent experience would find it especial- 
ly difficult to conform to this type of dis- 
cipline. 


2 The fact that this was a battlefield unit and 
that those men who might have represented prob- 
lems had been screened out in the United States 
and sent to rehabilitation centers would have im- 
` portant bearing on the amount of behavior diffi- 
' culties encountered in this situation. 
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On the battlefield this type of discipline 
tends to break down, or, more accurately, 
it is supplanted by a kind of coercion based 
on a recognition by the officers-and men of 
each other as persons. There arises an order 
based on a psychic unity evolving out of 
shared experience and common danger that 
puts a premium on the individual as a per-- 
son. Discipline is assured not so much by 
emphasis on formal devices such as saluting 
as it is by appeals based on loyalty to the. 

“in-group” which has been forged by battle- 
field experiences. The control an officer ex- 
erts over his men becomes the direct cor- 
relative of his status with them as a person. 
It would seem that it is much easier for a 
person of delinquent background to become 
assimilated to such a system ‘of discipline 
and have his behavior coerced by it. 

I am well aware that there is a conflict 
of logic in holding, on one hand, that the 
Army situation is one in which we can test 
the theory of delinquency as essentially a 
status-gaining device, and, on the other 
hand, in maintaining that the possibility of 
such a test is invalidated by the persistence 
of attitudes inimical to all authority that 
the delinquent carries over into the Army. 
The only excuse we can offer is that this 
conflict is part of the total picture, and it 
lies within the province of future research to 
determine just which of these elements 
plays the greater role and, in turn, the ex- 
tent to which the Army provides an adequate 
test of the theory of delinquency as a status- 
gaining device. 

To summarize, then, we have this general 


problem of the effect of the Army upon be- _ 


havior, where delinquent *behavior cannot 
by the very nature of the organization im- 
prove the individual’s position. Related to 
this we have the problem of the persistence 
into Army life of attitudes of rejection of all 
conventional authority. Subsidiary to these 
general considerations is the question of the 
role played by contrasting types of disci- 
pline found in the garrison and battlefield 
situations as they affect the behavior of 
men who have had a delinquent back- 
ground. These questions, taken together, it 


: 
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seems to me, could provide the framework 
“out of which an interesting study of the role 
of- the delinquent in the Army situation 
could evolve. 

There are a series of other questions that 
can be raised in reference to the Army ex- 
perience and its effects on deviate behavior 
which center around the extent to which 
this experience will tend to increase de- 
linquent behavior among thcse who return 
to civilian life. The first of these questions is 
whether the Army experience, where all the 
man‘s needs are provided for, and all his de- 
cisions formulated for him by the Army 
bureaucracy, will not unfit him for the 
fierce competition of civilian life—whether, 
unable to carve himself a conventional role 
in the competitive process, ke will tend to 


fall back on unconventional roles in the- 


effort to attain status. Time alone will pro- 
vide the answer to this, and we can here 
only guess as to_the effect this “softness” 
of Army life will have on the veteran when 
he returns to the rough competitiveness of 
our economy. 

One may hazard the guess that persistent 
pre-induction attitudes will tend to aid the 
veteran in his adjustment to the demands 
of civilian life and that it wil. be only in the 
case of individuals in whom these attitudes 
were not firmly established prior to their 
entry into the Army that there will be a 
recourse to criminal activity. We cannot 
deny, however, that the dependent role that 
the individual must perforce occupy in 
the Army will make difficult his adjustment 
to the demands of civilian life. 

Are there elements in Army life that 
would be conducive to illegizimate activity 
once the individual left that system? Gam- 
bling is very widespread in the Army. Some- 
thing like 80 per cent of the men in my 
company engaged in it at one time or the 
other. The reasons for its prevalence are 
not far to seek. First, no‘otker kind of rec- 


reation is so easily available; second, in:. 


Europe there were no goods to purchase 
with money, which led to a general disre- 
gard of its value; and, lastly, at the front 
the roll of the dice for a few dollars does not 
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bi large against the greater game of 
chance. 

There may turn out to be, on return to 
civilian life, an increase in gambling and the 
consequent opening-up of many opportuni- 
ties for employment in the half-world of the 
gambling fraternity. It seems to me logical 
to presume that many veterans will gravi- 
tate to this half-world because of their Army 
experience, and in this sense the Army.can 
be looked upon as an agency in the promo- 
tion of nonconventional behavior. 

There is another well-defined pattern of 
activity in the Army which, if carried into 
civilian life, may lead to a marked increase 
in deviate behavior—the practice of pro- 
miscuous sex behavior. Approximately 60 
per cent of my company: had relations at 
one time or another with professional prosti- 
tutes or with pick-up girls. That for. many” 
of these men this represented a new type of ` 
behavior was obvious, but such activity had 
so powerful a group sanction that it was 
difficult to abstain from it. It is an interest- 
ing question’as to whether this experience . 
of the soldier will not lead to an increase 
in sexual laxity upon his return to civilian 
life. - 

There is the further question of whether 
the experiences of many boys in the Army‘. 
in Europe may not have tended to destroy 
in them some of the-essential attitudes of. 
our society. Basic to our way of life in a 
capitalistic economy is the deeply in- 
grained respect for the sanctity of private 
property. That attitude may have been, 
at the least, weakened by the widespread 
looting of private property which went on 
not only in enemy Germany but in friendly 
France. “How was the looting?” was the 


- first question by a newcomer tö a town that _ 


our troops had just occupied. Although 
looting was officially frowned upon, it had 
powerful group sanction, and approximately 
80 per cent of my company engaged in it in 
one form or another.’ To be an expert looter 
was a term of social approbation. It hardly 


3 This looting continued for extended periods - 
after order ostensibly had been restored. 
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needs emphasis that there will be a tendency 
to carry over into civilian life some of these 
attitudes toward private property that have 
been implanted by experiences on the battle- 
fields of Europe. The transition from the 
situation in which you legally despoil per- 
sons of property to one in which you illegal- 
ly do so may not be so difficult for many 
veterans. : 

Another incentive to deviate behavior 
was the existence in the war-torn economies 
of France and Germany of thriving black 
_ markets in which fantastic prices were 
offered for many articles that the soldier 
could easily lay his hands on. Cigarettes, 


for instance, brought $2.40 a package, a 


chocolate D bar brought a dollar, a pair of 
GI shoes $30.00, a khaki shirt $20.00. Par- 
ticipation in this black market was wide- 
spread in the Army, although confined in 
` general to the selling of articles which ac- 
tually belonged to the soldier rather than to 
the actual misappropriation of government 
property. The latter, however, was going 
on all the time; a railroad battalion was 
actually caught red-handed, with the re- 
sult that 6 officers and 182 enlisted men of 
the organization were court-martialed. But 
the pilféring of government supplies in this 
railroad battalion took ona quasi-legitimate 
character because it had the sanction of the 
group behind it. 
“ While returning to the United States, I 
often heard the remark made that “a man 
was a fool if he didn’t leave the port of Le 
Havre with at least $1,000 in his pocket” — 
and this money could be obtained only 
through black-market operations. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many soldiers will re- 
turn to civilian life with a taste for “easy” 
money as the consequence of these black- 
market operations, and it remains to be 
seen how many translate this taste into ac- 
tivity in the illegitimate fields where easy 
money is to be found. 

This all boils down to the basic fact ‘that 
‚the Army experience presents the individual 
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with a confused and contradictory pattern 
of behavior. On one hand, with its emphasis 
on a fixed status in which all the needs of the 
individual are met without exercise of judg- 
ment or initiative on his part, it tends to re- 
move those conflict situations out of which _ 
deviate or delinquent behavior tends to rise. 
On the other, it gives group sanction to be- 
havior patterns like gambling, sexual pro- 
miscuity, looting, and black-market opera- 
tions that would tend to involve the indi- 
vidual in deviate behavior upon his return 
to civilian status. 

What import either of these facts has fhe 
the larger society depends on the extent to 
which the life-organization of the individual 
is fundamentally altered by his experience 
in the Army. For, after all, his Army career 
is only an episode, albeit an important one, 
in the whole life of the individual. To the 
extent to which he is able to compartmental- 
ize this Army experience, his, adjustment 
to the demands of civilian life should not be 
too difficult. Where, however, the patterns 
of behavior in the Army have so ingrained 
themselvés that they tend to influence 
his civilian experience, the task of adjust- 
ment becomes one to cause the individual 
real concern. , 

The determination of the degree to which 
the Army experience makes a fundamental 
and lasting alteration in the behavior pat- 
terns of the individual, as this is reflected, 
on one hand, in the decrease of delinquency 
in the Army consequent on the fixed-status 
relation, and, on the other, in an increase in 
delinquent practice upon the soldier’s re- 
lease into civilian life resulting from the 
kinds of activities that receive group sanc- 
tion in the Army, should be the object of a 
study of the relation of the Army experi- 


- ence to delinquency. What we have done 


here is to indicate the course such a study 
should chart without any attempt to pre- 
sent its content. 


APO F.S. 
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RESEARCH ON VETERANS’ ADJUSTMENT 


WALTER H. EATON 


ABSTRACT 


If the results of veteran adjustment studies are to be nationally comparable, common theories and 
methods should be discussed and, if possible, employed. The research methods used in studying the town of 
“Midwest” are described. Crucial theoretical questions encountered were: Who is a “veteran”? What is 
“adjustment”? What is “success of adjustment”? Alternative answers are suggested, and some of the con- 
ditions which the “Midwest” reszarch suggests are significantly related to successful veteran adjustment 


are discussed. 


I 


Because of widespread public interest in, 


the problem of veteran adjustment and be- 
cause it seems likely that there will be much 
sociological research in the coming months, 
the present article presents some of the 
problems arising in connecticn with research 
that is already in progress. The value of the 
following remarks may therefore be two- 
fold: to establish a starting-point for the ex- 
change of theories and me-hods useful in 
investigations of this kind and to make pos- 
sible—but by no means inevitable—some 
measure of uniformity among such studies, 
so that their results may be more easily 
compared and integrated on a national level. 

The Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago undertook in 
1941 to select and study a typical medium- 
sized midwestern community. The objec- 
tive was to gain a more adequate knowledge 
of the ways in which persons became active 
participants in adult communal life. One 
special study was inaugurated in 1942.. The 
title of this subresearch was “The Induction 
of Young Men into the Democratic Institu- 
tions of a Midwestern Community.” Early 
in the investigation, it became evident that 
the young men of the community were far 
more likely to be inducted into the armed 
forces of the United States than into the 
democratic institutions of their home town, 
and the research was accordingly revised. 
Between 1943 and September, 1945, data 
were obtained concerning the induction of 
young men from eighteen to thirty years of 
age. A record was kept of their service his- 


tories as reported in the local paper. Cards 
were prepared’and kept up to date for some 
six hundred servicemen.’ Included on the 
cards was such basic background informa- 
tion as: family, place of birth and years in 


- “Midwest” area, ethnic background, church 


membership and attendance, education, 

membership in formal or informal associa- 

tions, occupation, occupation of parents and ` 
of wife, social status of the subject. Inter- 

views were secured with the wives, and in 

some cases the mothers, of those who were 

married. For purposes of future study, simi- 

lar background information was obtained 

for men in the same age group who were 

not in service. . 

By the end of June, 1945, thirty-one of 
the original group of servicemen had been 
discharged. In July, twelve men were dis- 
charged, and the number increased to 
fifty-two for the month of October. By that 
time the study of veteran behavior in “Mid- 
west”—the selected midwestern town—was 
well under way. 


I 


The first actual research problem was en- 
countered in attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: Who is a veteran? The “Midwest” ` 
draft board, in accordance with a national 
policy of the Selective Service System, will 
not make-available the names of discharged 
servicemen, even though this would provide 


tServicewomen were included in the group; 
but, because their adjustment problem appears to 
be radically different from that of servicemen, no 
attempt will be made to treat it in the present dis- 
cussion. - 
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the only complete enumeration of veterans 
in the area. It has therefore been necessary 
to compile a list of veterans from other 
sources, all of which are incomplete: (x) re- 
ports of discharges in the “Midwest” news- 
paper; (2) copies of discharge papers filed 
in the circuit clerk’s office; (3) veteran-aid 
forms completed in the local office of the 
state veterans’ service; and (4), interviews, 
church bulletins, American Legion member- 
ship lists, and other miscellaneous sources. 
It is estimated that not more than 5 per 
` .cent of all veterans will be overlooked when 
these sources are exhausted. Such veterans 
will be those who were discharged a year or 
more ago, who live in outlying rural areas, 


or who are unwilling, because of undesirable — 


discharges, to publicize their separation 
from the armed forces. 

To insure that veterans in the study 
should be a reasonably homogeneous group 
as to service experience, only those were 
included who had been discharged from the 
Army, the Navy, the Marines, or the Coast 
‚Guard and who had a minimum service his- 
tory of six months. By December, 1945, ap- 
` proximately one hundred and fifty of the 
original six hundred servicemen and women 
qualified for this group. 

The first contact with these veterans 
. followed the mailing of a questionnaire. A 
letter accompanying the questionnaire ex- 
plained the general purpose of the study and 
invited the veteran to visit the research of- 
fice if there were any special matters he 
would like to talk over. Response to the 
questionnaire and letter was not immediate- 
- ly satisfactory. A follow-up postcard was 
found, however, to elicit a response in about 
_ 40 per cent of all cases, and it was deter- 
mined to continue using the questionnaire 
both to obtain needed data and to introduce 
the research project to the veteran. Some 
idea of the veteran’s reluctance to fill out 
forms of any kind may be gained from the 
statement of one veteran: “Well, I bet I 
know what’s happened..... Most guys 
` [when they receive the questionnaire] think 
just the way I did, ‘Well, they’re tryin’ to 
hook me for somethin’ else.’ You know what 
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they say in the Army: ‘Don’t volunteer for 
nothin’.....’” There appears to be some 
ambivalence in this reaction, however. Al- 
though no veteran likes questionnaires, 
some veterans have acquired a profound 
dread of authority, and this, together with 
the new veteran’s natural ignorance of the 
civilian ‘authorities, perhaps results in the 
completing of some questionnaires. 

The following items were included in the 
questionnaire: dates of induction (or en- 


‘listment) and discharge; type of’ discharge; 


service-connected disability (ifany); pension; 
months overseas or of sea duty; months in 
combat; highest rank or rating while in 
service; marital status; married before, 
during, or after service; years of schooling; 
Army, Navy, Marines, or Coast Guards; 
kind of outfit; specific duties; full-time jobs 
before entering service; jobs since leaving 
service: how obtained, how well liked; days 
home before employed; educational plans; 
kind of work preferred; letters written per 
month while in service; phone calls home 
while in service; number of days on leave 
or-furlough before final or terminal leave; 
father’s occupation. 

After the questionnaire, the next contact 
with the veteran was usually an interview 
of about an hour in the veteran’s home or 
the research office. Both direct and undi- 
rected techniques were employed; certain 


areas of attitude and behavior were touched ` 


upon in every interview, but the order and 
fulness of their discussion was entirely con- 
trolled by the veteran’s response.? Once the 
interviewer had set at rest the veteran’s 
fear of “sticking his neck out,” the response 
was usually free and untrammeled. The vet- 
eran, whether or not he has any special prob- 
lem or complaint to “get off his chest,” is 
almost always vastly interested in the fact 
that he is a veteran and that he therefore 


2 Some of the questions were: How do you think 
“Midwest” changed while you were gone? What was 
your highest ambition before you went into the 
service? What is it now? Do you feel that your time 
in the service was lost? What special “breaks” do 
you think the average veteran deserves? What do 
you do in your spare time? 


i 
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shares certain experiences with millions 
of other returned servicemen. 

These interviews, together with the com- 
pleted questionnaires and other data con- 
cerning service history and family back- 
ground, constitute the raw material of the 
present study. 


III 


A major theoretical prob!em arises, how- 
ever, as soon as we inquire what is meant by 
the term “adjustment” and, :n particular, by 
the term “successful adjustment.” 

Some awareness of the complexity of this 
` problem is implied in the zerm “readjust- 
ment,” which is now widely .ısed in referring 
to veteran behavior. Presumably “readjust- 
ment” means that the veteran, unlike many 

persons, suffered an interruption of his nor- 
mal civilian growth, had to adjust to an un- 
familiar military environment, and has sub- 
sequently returned to a civilian environ- 
ment with the alien habits and motivations 
acquired during his military career. He has 
.therefore made three adjustments—to civil- 
ian life, to military life, and to civilian life 
again. If his behavior as a veteran is viewed 
in this light, “re-readjustment”’ would per- 
haps describe his behavior most precisely; 
and so long as we are contert to talk of “ad- 
justment,” “readjustment,” or “re-readjust- 
ment”—each at its own level—no great 
difficulties occur. By mears of interviews 
and questionnaires we may learn much 
about the kind of adjustment which the 
veteran made before, during, and after mili- 
tary service. But the moment we approach 


the problem of determining how “success- - 


ful” his‘ postservice “readjustment” has 
been, serious difficulties are encountered. 
Consider the case of a veteran whose pre- 
service adjustment was “fair,” whose serv- 
ice adjustment was “poor,” and whose post- 
service adjustment is “good.” Consider, 
then, the case of a veteran whose adjust- 
ment at all levels has been consistently 
“good.” Which shall we sey has achieved 
` the better postservice “readjustment”? The 
answer must be either so complex as to be 
impracticable for research purposes or, if 
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stated in an oversimplified form, altogether 
meaningless. Accordingly, it became appar- - 
ent that the concept of “readjustment” 
would defeat the first purpose of the re- 
search, which is to compare the behavior of - 


‘ different veterans in terms of certain uni- 
. form criteria of successful adjustment. The 


decision was therefore made to restrict our 
assessment, of success or failure to veteran 
adjustment, i.e., the behavior of the veteran 
since his return from the armed forces. If, 
at a later point in the research and on a basis 
of more intensive interviewing, it should ap- 
pear that the success of postservice and pre- 


` service or service adjustments are signifi- 


cantly related, the information would be of 
considerable importance. Pe 

But the question still remains: What do 
we mean by “successful” adjustment? 
There appear to be at least four ‘possible 
answers. 

We might say, first of all, that the suc- 
cess of the veteran’s adjustment is a func- 
tion of the difference between his preservice 
and his postservice status in the community. 
This meaning, however, could be applied 
only to veterans who, before entering service, 
had become “settled” and had “found a line 
of work” and whose preservice status and 
role in the community had thus been estab- 
lished. It is difficult to see how this criterion 
could be applied to the younger veterans, 
many of whom had little or no job experi- 
ence prior to their service careers. Further- 
more, the criterion would again involve us 
in considerations of “readjustment,” i.e., 
we should be called upon to consider more 
than the veteran’s postservice behavior in 
determining how successful his adjustment 
has been. The problem, therefore, seems 
more suitable for special inquiry than for 
the general determination of success in ad- 
justment. 

Second, we might say that the veteran’s 
success in adjustment is a function of the 
difference between his postservice status and 
level of achievement and that of nonservice- 
men whose pre-war age, status, ability, edu- 
cation, and occupational placement were 
nearly equal to his own. This knowledge, 
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again, would be of value; but as a measure of 
adjustment it is open to the objections urged 


_against the first criterion. 


A third criterion might be the extent to 
which the veteran says he that is “happy,” 
“contented,” and “satisfied” with his post- 


. service behavior. Such a rating, based on the 


value-judgments which the veteran applies 


to his role at home, at work, and in the larg- 


er community, surely furnishes one of the 


elements which must be considered in as-. 


sessing the veteran’s adjustment. 
But still a fourth criterion—which, un- 
fortunately, seems to have no self-evident 


bearing on the one just mentioned—remains- 


to be examined. This criterion is: To what 


extent has the veteran become a usefully 


participating member of his community? 
Such a determination would be made apart 
“both from the veteran’s subjective esti- 
mates of his ‘satisfaction with civilian life 
and from any considerations of comparative 
role or status. The important question here 
might well be: How long does the veteran 
continue to think of himself as a veteran? 
How long does he continue to rely upon vet- 
erans for moral—as opposed to political or 
financial—support? How long does it take 
him to re-enter into the associational and 
clique relationships which are available in 
the community? How long, and how pro- 
foundly, is his political behavior influenced 
by his position as a veteran? These are some 
of the questions to which such a criterion of 
success in adjustment would refer. 

What cannot be easily determined is the 
manner in which the two criteria just de- 
scribed might be combined in a single ad- 
justment scale. For example, one can easily 


- imagine a veteran who constantly seeks out 


the company of other veterans, who quar- 
rels frequently, and who indulges in occa- 
sional acts of hoodlumism. His adjustment 


‘score, as determined by community partici- 


pation, would be very low. Yet, at the same 
time, he might declare himself to be perfect- 
ly satisfied and contented. The obverse 
case would be no less problematic, if we as- 
sume that a single adjustment score must 
be used; for one must suppose that there 
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are veterans who return to their communi- 
ties and participate fully in the communities’ 
affairs but who, at the same time would ex- 
press themselves to an interviewer as being 
extremely unhappy and dissatisfied with 
their postservice behavior. Or consider again 
the veteran, typical of several cases in “Mid- 
west,” who is thoroughly contented with his 
familial and occupational behavior but takes 
no part in the other clique and associational 
activities of the community. What single 
adjustment score should he be given? Con- 
siderations of this sort demonstrate, appar- 
ently, that there can be no one rating scale 
for the measurement of adjustment success 
both as satisfaction and as community par- 
ticipation. On the other hand, one is im- 
pressed with the importance of both criteria 
factors in making any comparison of post-, 
service behavior among veterans. The an- 
swer seems to be that two rating scales must 
be employed.3 -` 

No scale for rating these variables was 
devised during the first months of the study, 
since it was felt that such scales should not 
be constructed until some insight into veter- 
an behavior both in the community and in 
the interview had been gained. At present a 
five-point scale is being used. In determining 
the success of the veteran’s community par- 
ticipation, a rating is made directly from in- 
terview and questionnaire material. Rat- 
ings for personal satisfaction are first’ de- 
termined for three subareas*—work, home, 
and community participation—and their 
average is then taken as the final rating. 
With the help of interview material, ideal 
types have been constructed in order to de- 
fine as clearly as possible what is meant by 
behavior at each of the five levels of the rat- 
ing scales. It is apparent, of course, that 
such quantification, despite its semblance of 
exactitude, depends, in the final analysis, 
on the field worker’s ability to organize and 
compare a great variety of impressions and 
to assign the individual case to its prope 
position on a given scale. 


‘3 Doubtless some positive correlation will be 
found to exist between the two ratings. 
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After a majority of “Midwest” veterans 
have been interviewed and given adjust- 
ment scores, certain “typical? cases will be 
selected for more intensive interviewing.‘ 
Veterans chosen for intensive study will be 
interviewed informally over a considerable 
period of time; every effort will be made to 
secure information about their behavior, 
past and present, from teachers, employers, 
friends, and members of their immediate 
families. In this way a reasorably clear pic- 
ture should be obtained not only of their 
adjustment but of their “readjustment,” 
of the manner, that is, in which their present 
behavior is related to their entire develop- 
ment both in “Midwest” and in the armed 
forces. Our particular concern will be to 
answer the question: What difference has 
military experience made in their lives? 

At the conclusion of the research, tenta- 
tive answers to a number of specific ques- 
tions will be available. We should like to 
know whether ‘adjustment is easier for the 
“adult” veteran with more -han a year of 
full-time preservice employment than it is 


4A study is also planned of the attitude of 
“Midwest” toward its veterans. .\ cross-section of 
opinions about veterans will be taken in the near 
future, and again six months later. 


' 
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for the “pre-adult” veteran who entered the 

armed forces directly from high school or 

college and who has had less than a year of 

full-time job experience. We should like to 

know how the problems of adjustment dif- 

fer for the veteran who returns to a sinecure 

in his father’s office and for the veteran who 

returns to an uncertain employment future. 

We should’like to know whether the veteran 

who leaves “Midwest” finds adjustment 

easier, or more difficult, than the veteran 

who remains at home. We should like to 

know how the postservice income of the vet- 

eran compares with that of the nonservice- 

man in the same age group. We should like 

to know how such factors as combat experi- 

ence, time spent overseas, and the extent of 

the veteran’s communication, during serv- 

ice, with his community are related to his 

adjustment success. We should like to know 

what influence, if any, the veteran’s service 

occupation has had on his choice of occupa- 

tions in civilian life. These and many similar 

questions remain to be answered. If the 

present paper should lead to an exchange of 
opinion concerning the best methods where- 
by answers to these questions may be found - 
and can, at the same time, encourage similar 
studies elsewhere, its purpose will have been 
accomplished. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Sociological Society —The 
American Sociological Society is holding its 
annual meeting from March 1 to March 3, 
at the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland. 


Foreign periodicals—The Journal has 
-received with pleasure copies of the Swedish 
quarterly, Ekonomisk tidskrift, dating from 
December, 1941, to September, 1945. This 
journal, which is published at Uppsala, 
has evidently appeared without interrup- 
tion throughout the war. 

The Journal has also received the first 
two numbers of a new French monthly, 
Cahiers du monde nouveau. The first two 
issues are a symposium ‘on economic and 
political problems of peace, both medieval 
and modern. There is also an article on the 
conception of international trusteeship by 
Colonel Bernard, French delegate to the 
‘Hot Springs Conference. The second issue 
contains articles on the future of Indo- 
China, on Proudhon, and on the reconstruc- 
tion of education. 


Atlanta University.—The issue of Phylon 
for the fourth quarter of 1945 contains a 
complete bibliography of the writings of 
Robert E. Park, compiled by Edna Cooper. 


Brooklyn College-—Major Conrad Arens- 
berg left for Japan in mid-winter. 


Bucknell University.—Stanley H. Chap- 
man, formerly of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, joined the department on No- 
vember 1 as assistant professor of sociology. 


The University of Chicago-—The Family: 
From Institution to Companionship, by 
Emest W. Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago, and Harvey J. Locke, formerly of 


- Indiana University, now of the University 


of Southern California, was published in 
December. 


Everett Hughes’s recent book, French 
Canada in Transition, appeared in January 


in a French edition, published by Lucien 
Parizeau of Montreal. The translation is by 
Jean-Charles Falardeau of Laval Univer- 
sity and is entitled: Rencontre de deux 
mondes: la crise d’indusirialisation du Cana- 
da frangais. 


University of Cincinnati—The Journal 
records with regret the death of Earle 
Edward Eubank. Professor Eubank had 
been head of the department of sociology 
since 1921. From 1908 to 1912 he was super- 
visor of schools in the Philippines. He died 
in Florida on December 19. 


University of Colorado.—William S. Ber- 
nard is on leave and is heading the National 
Committee on Post-war Immigration Policy 
with headquarters in New York. 

Edward L. Rose, who was recently dis- 
charged from the army, is taking the place of 
Dr. Bernard. > 


Fordham University —N. S. Timasheff 
has been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor. His book The Great Retreat: The 
Growth and Decline of Communism in Russia 
will appear in February, 1946. Another 
book, entitled Liberal, Communist and 
Fascist Society, has been accepted for pub- 
lication. 


Iowa State College-—Joseph B. Gittler, 
formerly of Drake University, has joined 
the department of economics and-sociology 
as associate professor. 


University of Maryland.—Charles E. 
Hutchinson, formerly of the University of 
New Mexico, has been appointed assistant 
professor. 

Luke Ebersole, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Temple University, 
has been appointed instructor. 


University of Michigan.—Horace Miner 
has been appointed assistant professor, to 
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begin with the Spring Term. Dr. Miner, the 
author of St. Denis: A French-Canadian 
Parish, will give courses in the general area 
of race relations and cultural contacts. He 
will participate during the Spring Termin a 
special program in Latin American culture 
for military attachés. Dr. Miner has re- 
cently returned from overseas duty as a 
lieutenant colonel with the counterin- 
telligence corps of the army. For his services 
in the European theater he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star. 


University of Missouri.—Elizabeth Guil- 


lot, chief medical social consultant with 
the Michigan Crippled. Children’s Com- 
mission, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of social work and will assume her 
teaching duties the second semester. She 
is teaching the pre-professional social work 
courses. Last semester they were taught by 
Thelma Harris, of Jefferson City. 

Arthur W. Nebel has been released from 
military service and will rejoin the staff 
the second semester. Major Nebel has been 
in the army since 1941, part of which time 
was spent in China. He will serve as director 
of the social work curriculum which will be 
put in operation in the fall of 1946. 

Lawrence Hepple is teaching full time 
in the department. Last year he was as- 
signed to the Veterans’ Center ‘as special 
counselor for returning veterans. 

Gerard Schultz has been appointed in- 
structor in rural sociology and is teaching 
courses formerly given by Harold F. Kauf- 
man, who joined the staff at the University 
of Kentucky. 

Herbert F. Lionberger, now with the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, will join the staff as assistant profes- 
sor of rural sociology for the second semes- 
ter. 


Oberlin College.—The Journal acknowl- 
edges with regret several errors in a news 
note published in the September issue. 

Loren C. Eiseley has come to Oberlin 
from the University of Kansas to be head 
of the department of sociology. He succeeds 
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Newell L. Sims, who has retired. Clarence 
Ward, who was erroneously reported to be 
Professor Sims’ successor, is head of the 
department of fine arts. 

The Journal also erred in misspelling the 
name of Fred Zorbaugh. Professor .Zor- 
baugh, who has been in the navy for two’ 
years, is expected to return to his academic 
duties soon. 


‘Shrivenham American University.—This . 
institution was established in England in 
the summer of 1945 for soldiers then await- 
ing redeployment to the Pacific or return 
to the States. Each term was to be of eight 
weeks’ duration, and a full roster of college 
courses was set up. The first term opened 
August 1; the second, October 8. As 
originally planned, the institution was ‘to 
run at least through June, 1946. But be- 
cause of the ending of the war with Japan - 
and other causes, this interesting experi- 
ment in higher education was liquidated by 
the War Department in December, 1945. 

Sociology was established as one of the 
nine branches or departments under the 
Liberal Arts Section. Courses were offered 
in the following subjects: “Introduction to 
Sociology,” “Introduction to Anthro- 
pology,” “Rural Sociology,” “Urban Soci- 
ology,” “Marriage and the Family,” “Social 
Psychology” (jointly with psychology), - 
and “Contemporary Social Movements.” 
During the first term the total enrolment in 
these courses was 172; during the second, 
208. \ 

The staff in the first term consisted of 
T/s Gerald W. Breese, formerly of Pacific 
University; S/Sgt. W. Gordon Browder, 
formerly of the University of Texas; Cap- 
tain George A. Jackson, formerly of the 
University of Kentucky; M/Sgt. George 
Masterton, formerly of Washington State 
College; Captain O. F. Quackenbush, on 
leave from the University of Florida; and 
Kimball Young, Queens College, who acted 
as chairman. At the opening of the second 
term, Lieutenant W. C. Bradbury, Jr., 
on leave from the University of Chicago, 
joined the departmental staff. 


Total War and the Human Mind. By Major 
A. M. MeerLoo. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1945. Pp, 78. $1.75. 


Men, Mind, and Power. By Davin ABRA- 
HAMSEN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. ix+155. $2.00. 


The small book by Meerloo represents the 
distilled wisdom of an acute observer regarding 
what went on in the minds of the Dutch people 
during the German occupation of 1940-45. The 
author is a psychiatrist (M.D.) who treated 
both soldier and civilian patients and who par- 
ticipated in the underground movement. His 
observations deserve close attention by those 
interested in the psychology of fear, courage, 
propaganda, mass reactions, and popular de- 
lusions and in the relative mental stability of 
democratic and fascistic peoples. 

In so far as there is a main theme, it is that 
people develop resistance to propaganda, espe- 
cially when the propagandists are from a hostile 
nation. Since there are a limited number of 
` propaganda techniques—practically all used 
skilfully by the Nazis—the conquered peoples 
of Europe grew less and less susceptible to the 
psychological controls employed by their 
conquerors. Certainly the effective organization 
of the Dutch underground is strong evidence 
for the author’s thesis. After a while propaganda 
—and: even terror—increased rather than de- 
creased the power to resist. People became 
immunized against fear: “In extreme exaspera- 
tion men no longer fear death, and what before 
induced paralysis through fear arouses fury and 
a desire for revenge. 

One implication that Meerloo does not ex- 
plicitly draw out is that resistance to propa- 
ganda and terror is accompanied by a growing 
loyalty to the nation. As Germany was more 
hated, the Netherlands was more loved. While 
the Dutch people are too sane to go in for blind 
chauvinism, one gathers from the book that the 
Dutch are more nationally minded today than 
they were before the war. 

The book is not well organized. The author 
- wavers between a practical and a theoretical 
orientation, and he digresses into such things as 
the need for. internationalization of military 
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knowledge and for an international statute 
dealing with the fundamental rights of human 


_ beings. Hisobservations and hispractical sugges- 


tions for Allied counterpropaganda are so good 
that it is a pity when heoccasionally goes off into 
abstruse discussions of psychological literature, 
which he.does not seem to know too well. The 
book will remain, however, an important source 
for understanding what went on in Europe 
during the dark years and how people react 
under extreme strain. 

Abrahamsen is also a psychiatrist from a 
conquered country—Norway. He participated 
in the fighting there but escaped the occupation. 
His subject is, not his own people, but the 
Germans. He seeks to explain how the Germans 
and the quislings became so aggressive and 
inhuman. His explanation, unlike that of Meer- 
loo, is drawn less from what he observed and 
more from the theories of psychiatry. For this 
reason, the reader feels that he is getting one 
man’s opinion rather than a,statement of facts 
and implications that must be taken into ac- 
count. The best chapter is that on Vidkun 
Quisling, about whom the author knows things 
that the reader usually will not know. 

Abrahamsen holds that the Germans suffer 
from a collective insanity, which arose largely 
out of their prehistoric life in the woods. Living 
in the woods made the Germans feel insecure 
and anxious to band together. The insecurity 
made them aggressive—and this overaggres- 
siveness is manifested even in such things as the 
harshness of the German language. The pop- 
ular fable of the Pied Piper of Hamelin shows 
how herdlike is their character. The dominance 
of the father in the German family gives every 
German male a homosexual fear of, and love for, 
the leader. The reason Germans are so sensitive 
about their country is that they always feel a 
need to protect their mother. I don’t know how 
one could prove or disprove these statements. 

After giving the above explanation of the 
German people as a whole, the author at- 
tempts to show how Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, 
Himmler, Quisling, and Laval acquired, during 
their childhood and early adolescence, the atti- 
tudeand behavior of maladjusted persons. For 
example, Hitler hated his father, an Austrian, 
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so much that he felt a need to conquer Austria. 
‘Quisling had unsatisfactory relations with his 
mother in childhood—his betrayal was psy- 
chologically equivalent to the zape of his moth- 
er. All felt insecure and thwar-ed. 

The last chapter is a repetitive plea for 
changing the character structure of the Ger- 
mans, not merely occupying their territory. The 
specific suggestions are to (1) strengthen the 
role of the mother in the fami’y and in society; 
(2) make children attend school from the 
nursery ages to sixteen or eighteen years; (3) 
control the press at first and expose Germans to 
divergent points of view only gradually; (4) put 
the war criminals—and the author realistically 
hopes that from four to six million Germans 
will be considered war criminals—in labor 
camps; (5) set up clinics to detect persons with 
mental abnormalities and to institutionalize 
them; and (6) avoid leniency. 

ARNOLD M. Rose 
Chicago, Illinois 


Psychology for the Armed Services. THE Na- 
TIONAL RESEARCH CovurciL. Edited by 
Epwiy G. Borne. Washington: The In- 
fantry Journal, 1945. Pp. xvii+533. $3.00. 


Although this book first appeared only a 
month before the end of the war with Japan, it 
‚still has value as a text for training military 
leaders in military institutes. It can serve as a 
means of acquainting militarz leaders with the 
knowledge developed by psychologists relevant 
to military problems, and it can also serve as a 
means of propagandizing military leaders to 
think in psychological terms and to consult 
psychologists. Since this is a textbook, it con- 
tains very little that has not been in print be- 
fore. 

The book may be sharply divided into two 
parts: The first deals with such biopsychological 
problems as the sense organs and their use, 
fatigue, physical conditions making for ineffi- 
ciency, individual differences. emotion, and sex. 
The second deals with such sociopsychological 
problems as morale, personal adjustment, lead- 
ership, rumor, panic and mcbs, polling soldier 
opinion, propaganda, and race prejudice. This 
reviewer is not competent tc evaluate the first 
part of the book, but it seems to be a good sum- 
mary. It does not differ greatly from the usual 
textbook in practical or general psychology. 
The criticism may be made that the editor goes 
to unnecessary extremes ir. identifying psy- 
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- chology as a biological science: for example, 


German psychology is criticized as “philo- 
sophical” because it uses untested methods; yet 
whole chapters of the book under review are 
based, on intelligent guesses rather than on 
experiments. Also, subjects are taken up in this 
book which do not seem to have anything to do 
with psychology—such as how to treat frost- 
bite. 

The second part of the book reveals how little 
psychologists know about practical sociopsycho- 
logical problems. Almost any experienced lay- 
man can find scores of places in this book where 
itwould be unwise in many circumstances to fol- 
low the advice given. Those responsible for the 
later chapters, with a few exceptions, seem to be 
wholly unaware that sociologists have also been 
studying these problems. The descriptions and 
generalizations are based on incomplete informa- 
tion, and theadvicegiven is notadequately quali- 
fied. Two exceptions, which do not warrant this 
criticism, are the chapters on “Panic and Mobs” 
and “Differences among the Peoples of the 
World.” ; 

Perhaps an even greater weakness of the 
book is its inaccuracy in historical reporting. 
Throughout the book there are errors in state- 
ments as to what has actually been taking place 
in the army. The authors seem to have fallen 


too hard for the official army doctrine. Most of. 


the chapter on “Army Teaching” is nonsense, in ° 


terms of the experience of the present reviewer 
and of other soldiers he has talked to. Some of 
the statements are so inaccurate, as a reflection 
of soldier attitudes, asto be amusing: Soldiers 


“can do without letters from home if the leader 


makes it clear that he is trying to get their mail 
for them. They can face death at his command 
if they are sure that death is necessary to 
victory—if they know that he is competent and 
willing to lead the way into the danger” 
(p. 337). Similar to inaccurate reporting is a 
naive conception of social causation: for exam- 
ple, on page 416 it says that soldiers are put into 
uniform and the insignia of rank are standard- 
ized because the man who loses a leader must be 
ready to follow without question the com- 
mands of his successor! 

ARNOLD M. Rose 
Chicago, Illinois 


Native Peoples of the Pacific World. By FELIX 
M. Keesinc. New York: Macmillan Co., $ 
1945. Pp. xv-+144. $3.00. 
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This little book is one:of a series designed to 
provide the military forces operating in the 
Pacific with information on the area and its 
peoples, in the hope that such data will foster 
appreciation and understanding of native life 
and offer civil-affairs personnel useful counsel 
which would enhance their skill as administra- 
tors. 

In some ways this handbook is a condensa- 
‚tion of Keesing’s monograph, The Serth Seas in 
the Modern World, published in 1942. The tra- 
ditional anthropological topics are covered, 
ranging from races and languages to home con- 
ditions and social customs. There is here the 
same high quality of style and balanced presen- 
tation that characterize Keesing’s other reports. 

It is unfortunate that, prior to the book’s 

` publication, Keesing had not had any firsthand 
acquaintance with oraccess to reliable reports of 
the native populations during the war. In many 
‚sections his observations on recent develop- 
ments are based on premises no longer true, and 
in others the total significance of the social revo- 
lution and upheaval taking place in the Pacific is 
missed. World War II has completely changed 
`~ the'relationships between the subordinate peo- 
ples and the dominant colonial powers. The 
Japanese invasion and the counter Allied in- 
_ vasions not only resulted in tremendous physi- 
. cal destruction but also modified nearly all of 
“the pre-existing institutions. To illustrate the 
book’s unreality, a few citations may be offered: 
“Tn general, however, even the white man’s 
regime at its worst is likely to seem rosy to 
natives who have been under Japanese rule” 
(p. 6). It would be not easy to convince the 
Javanese today of this proposition. Even in 
Guam the issue is not that clear cut. The 
Chamorro superintendent of schools on Guam 
told me, soon after we retook the island, that 
one of the contrasts which stood out in his mind 
was the racial equality in Japanese-native re- 
lations during the occupation, as compared with 
the inequality of American military-native re- 
_lations in the pre-war period. The administra- 
‘tion of the Japanese South Seas Bureau com- 
“ pares favorably with that of the French, British, 
and Dutch in their respective domains. Con- 
siderable funds and efforts were devoted to the 
rehabilitation and the acculturation of native 
peoples. Itdoes nothelpus to assume that, mere- 
ly because we are white, we are inherently better 
governors. 
Interspersed in the descriptive materials are 
suggestions to civil-affairs officers. Some of this 
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advice is not sound. For example, the counsel 
that English-speaking Chamorros on Guam 
might be used to help get in touch with the na- 
tives of other Micronesian islands overlooks the 
deep tension and suspicion which exists between 
the Chamorros and other ethnic groups. In the 
one instance in which Chamorros were used, 
they exploited their position to gain personal 
advantages for their own group at the expense 
of others. Or, again, the author states that 
“German missionaries and settlers have had 
some pro-Axis influence” (p. 5) and that mili- 
tary government should be wary of them. 
Actually, the missionaries were motivated by 
Christian principles rather than by Nazi doc- 
trines. Before the invasion they secretly coun- 
teracted Japanese atrocity propaganda, and 
after the American occupation they proved co- 
operative. The observation that “Japanese 
immigrants and military forces have largely 
pushed aside the Micronesians in their man- 
date, and this has made them willing enough to 
cooperate with American forces as the Japanese 
have been ousted” (p. 16) is a faulty premise on 
which to base American-native relations. Mi- 
cronesians acquiesce to American control not as 
a reaction to the Japanese but rather in realistic 
recognition that one dominant power has been 
conclusively supplanted by another and that the 
new one must be obeyed. Such a general pre- 


` cept as the advice to work within the framework 


of native society is a truism which is meaning- 
less to an administrator confronted by a dis- 
organized society and an unintegrated social 
order. To work within a framework connotes 
that the group has a common set of values and 
way of life. But Micronesia lacks these not only 
because of the war but also as a result of three 
hundred years of adjusting to the varying de- 
mands of divergent colonial powers. . 

The question needs to be raised whether this 
book and similar ones affect the attitudes and 
behavior of American troops in the Pacific. On 
the basis of experience thus far, the answer must 
be given—albeit grudgingly—in the negative. 
Americans, conditioned by a lifetime of regard- 
ing natives as primitives and all properties 
abroad as souvenirs, have treated the islanders 
as expendables who were amusing but of no 
consequence. Even high-ranking officers have lit- 
tlereal regard fornativeneeds and welfare. But it 
does not follow from these observations that an 
attempt such as Keesing’s is futile. Rather, it 
indicates the tremendous task which lies ahead 
of us. Keesing’s orientation is sound; but the 
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problem of educating Americans for living with, 
as well as governing, natives in the Pacific has 
yet to be systematically examined and a prac- 
tical solution devised. j 

Joun USEEM 
Barnard College 
Columbia University > 


The Governing of Men. By ALEXANDER H. 
LEIGHTON. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xv:+404. $3.75. 


The question of the contribution which the 
various disciplines of social sciences can make to 
the practical problems of administration is in- 
creasingly attracting the attention of the social 
scientists and the administratars. Until the role 
of the social scientist in administration is better 
defined and more widely accepted than at pres- 
ent and until there has been accumulated a 
much wider body of data and more adequate 
conceptual tools than those which social sci- 
entists have yet forged, we must expect un- 
certainty and confusion in this new field of 
-applied social science. Into this, at present un- 


stable, situation, Commander Leighton has. 


injected an analysis based upon his research at 
a War Relocation Authority center for evacuat- 
ed Japanese in southern Arizana, 

In the first half of the book the author de- 
scribes events leading up to a center-wide 
strike among the Japanese ézacués in Novem- 
ber, 1942, and its sequel. The second portion is 
devoted to the presentation of principles and 
recommendations for consideration of adminis- 
trators, as derived from insights into “con- 
stants and general principles of human social 
life.” 

The description of the events leading up to 
evacuation, including the kirds of people, the 
physical and social environment which the 
Japanese évacués found in a relocation center, 
and the successes and failures in establishing a 
functioning ' social community, is masterful 
writing. Leighton succeeds in reporting the 
background of the strike with economy of de- 
tail and yet with great clarity. Even so, better 
understanding on the part of the reader would 
have been achieved if block organization, that 
unit of the relocation center which called forth 
such strong loyalties, had been described in 
more detail. Greater emphasis might also have 
been placed on the role of the block manager and 
the function and relation of the block-manager 
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system, since this was the administratively 
organized device, extending to all portions of thé 
community, which related the administration to 
the people, and vice versa, and was a competing ` 
system with self-government for this significant 
function. 

Although the first portion of the book repre- 
sents a first-rate example of description and , 
analysis, it is the last half which is destined to 
provoke the most discussion and thought. One . 
can speculate on the different conclusions which 
a political scientist, a social psychologist, a 
Durkheimian sociologist, or a social anthro- 
pologist would have reached, using the same ex- 
perience and the same data as Leighton. 

The mechanics of presentation in this sec- 
tion reminds one of both Machiavelli and 
Pareto, although these two have no exclusive - 
claim to this procedure. For purposes of treat- 
ment Leighton divides his analysis into “Indi- 
viduals under Stress,” “Systems of Belief un- 
der Stress,” and “Social Organization under 
Stress.” Under each of these he develops certain 
principles and derives recommendations for 
meeting the problems of stress which an admin- 
istrator may find among his people. 

Ten different types of stress, ranging from 
“threats to life and health” to “capricious and 
unpredictable behavior on the part of those in 
authority upon whom one’s welfare depends,” & 
are listed. Responses to these stresses may lead * 
to either co-operation, withdrawal, or aggres- 
sion, on the part of the individual; but the re- 
sponse is difficult to predict, since “a particular 
form or intensity of stress is not related in any 
simple or direct fashion to a given form of re- ` 
action,” because of other influences. “One of the 
most potent of these additional influences is the 
beliefs of the people who suffer the stress. .. .” 
(p. 287). 

It is at this point that the psychologist would 
have wished that the author had defined his 
understandingof the term “stress.” One deduces 
from the list that “stress” refers to physical dis- 
comfort or mental anguish or both, producing 
either insecurity or frustration. If this is the 
case, then the distinction between the concepts 
of “stress” and “belief” is obscure. The same 
terminological difficulties appear in the use of 
the term “social organization.” It is defined as + 
“the habits and customs whereby persons inter- 
act with each other....” (p. 322). The term, 


- however, is used sometimes to refer to a system 


of relations and sometimes to include all of 
culture (including technology and religion) 
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except the systems of belief. Attention has been 
called to the terminological inconsistencies be- 
cause these make it more difficult to grasp the 
core of the conceptual scheme from which the 
“principles” stem. 
Although Leighton sees and understands the 
interrelatedness of the individual and society, 
-his analytical approach leans much more heavi- 
‚Ir on psychological than on sociological meth- 
od. His principles and recommendations are 
reminiscent of the techniques of diagnosis and 
treatment of the clinical physician. The as- 
stimption constantly reappears that it is the 
responsibility of the administrator to correct 
the stresses of a community or individual 
through “remedial change”; and, as in the case 
of the physician, it is first necessary tomake the 
diagnosis, understand the relationships, and 
then prescribe a treatment. It is questionable 
how many sociologists and anthropologists 
would agree completely with the projection of 
the physician-patient relationship to that of 
administrator-community. As it happened, the 
project directors at two other relocation centers 
did approximate this relationship and even ex- 
pressed it in just about those terms. In the one 
instance there developed extreme paternalism, 
and in the other a continued bitter conflict be- 
tween the administration and the évacués. 
„Emphasis upon the major role of the adminis- 
trator as “social practitioner” obscures the 
structural arrangement of “joint participation 
and responsibility” between the administration 
and community in meeting common problems. 
' The question of practical application of the 
principles developed by Leighton is of equal 
importance with theoretical considerations. 
Efective administrators do utilize systems of 
beliefs and social organization to gain accept- 
ance for their ends. They are not always con- 
scious of what they are doing; and, since a 
portion of their behavior remains on the in- 
‘tuitive level, they frequently make mistakes 
which could be avoided if they were conscious of 
what was involved. In community situations 
and with peoples of different cultures, adminis- 
trators, generally speaking, are particularly 
noted for their ineptitude. It is with this class of 
administrators that understanding of Leigh- 
ton’s efforts would be most helpful. Unfortu- 
nately, as Leighton knows only too well from ex- 
perience, administrators may be willing to 
learn; but they resist ‘generalized statements 
about problems or how to meet them. The most 
effective work of a social scientist with an 


administrator is accomplished by helping. him 
solve day-to-day problems in the hope that 
some of the principles being applied will be 
understood and made use of later. 

Three portions of the analysis are particular- 
ly recommended for study and understanding. 
They are: “Systems of Belief in the Adminis- 
tration” (pp. 304-13); “Social Organization 
and the Administration” (pp. 343-49); and 
points 9 and ro in the conclusion. The Appendix 
is a valuable case record of the organization 
and of some of the problems faced by those 
working on the staff as social analysts to ad- 
ministration. - 

SOLON KIMBALL 
Michigan State College 


The Japanese Nation: A Social Survey. By 
Joun F. EMBREE. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. vii+308. $2.25. 


Japanese Militarism: Its Cause and Cure. By 
Joun M. Maxi. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945. Pp. xii+258+vi. $3.00. 


The Japanese Nation is by way of an experi- 
ment in ethnography, in that it describes the 
culture not of a small preliterate cultural group 
but of a large modern nation. The scope of the 
book is comprehensive, covering everything 
from the production of sweet potatoes to the 
manufacture of battleships, from marriage and 
funeral ceremonies to state Shinto and the 
national constitution. Thus, many of the 
topics dealt with fall far outside the usual 
range of ethnographic data. As is usual with 
works of this type, the descriptive technique is 
rigidly objective. All evaluative terminology is 
sedulously avoided; and when such terms as, 
for example, “conservative” are used (“Out of 
a total of almost four hundred members of the 
House of Peers, about half are of the nobility, 
and a fourth are imperial appointees. They 
exert, as might be expected, a strongly con- 
servative influence on legislation” [p. 71]), 


they are used not with reference to occidental ` 


standards but rather with reference to the 
internal structure of Japan itself at a given 
period. 

As is all too often the case with ethnogra- 
phies, the comprehensive scope and the objec- 
tive approach impose certain regrettable 
limitations. Lack of space probably accounts 
for the anticlimactic nature of such passages as 
the following: 


. 


_ [The Zaibatsu] have lent larg> sums to the gov- 
ernment in time of war and supplied capital for the 
development of new territories >r new enterprises 
favored by the government in the interests of na- 
tional security [p. 56]. 

Since Japanese industrial development depended 
to a large degree on the work of farmers and since 
all national surpluses from foreizn trade went into 
industrial development much f which involved 
profits to the Zaibatsu in proportion to their gi- 
gantic capitalistic girth, many Japanese have come 
to resent them [p. 57]. 

Since the dissolution of political parties in 1940 
and the organization of the sirgle-party Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association, tae position of the 
prime minister has become stranger since he is no 
longer dependent on party affiliations for the back- 
ing of his policies [p. 70]. 

Of recent years the [Black Dragon] society has 
sponsored the Pan-Asia moverent and. has con- 
ceived the mission of liberating the dark races from 
white oppression [p. 116]. 


Again, objectivity in description, with its 
accompanying avoidance of controversial for- 
mulations, leads to anemic statements or to 
statements involving invidious comparisons. 
For instance: _ 


If, as a result of the lack of direct representation 
in policy making, certain groups interested in social 
change feel slighted, they may join a society which 
believes in direct action. Then. a representative of 
such a society may assassinate the man connected 
with an unpopular policy. Such an act does not 
necessarily indicate hatred for the man shot, but 
is rather an expression of disapproval of some act or 
policy of his group or class..... This sanction 
tends to be resorted to by comservative and reac- 
tionary groups in protest against liberal or inter- 
nationalist policies [p. 108]. 

In general, their [the special police’s] functions 
(and attitudes toward foreigners) are similar to those 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in this 
country [p. 98]. 


Ethnographies, usually of necessity, tend to 
concentrate on the descripzion of basic pat- 
terns and to avoid direct historical interpreta- 
tion. Characteristically, Emtree is at his best in 
the description of the more persistent cultural 
and social phenomena, such as religion and the 
family structure; but the sureness of touch, the 
aura of competence, which one detects in the 
chapters devoted to those subjects, has a way 
of deserting him when he 5 dealing with less 
crystallized things—such as education, the 
press, and the light-metals industry. 

Methodologically, Embree’s book can be said 
to illustrate a basic presup»osition of anthro- 
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pology—that culture is an end in itself. This is 
stated explicitly on page 110: 


All aspects of a society’s culture... . serve some 
function in maintaining the total social organiza- 
tion..... For this reason, all societies, the Japa- 
nese included, resist change in their basic structurés 
and their peoples are ethnocentric. Social solidarity 
demands some degree of chauvinism in the majority 
of a nation’s members, a chauvinism which in re- 
cent Japan has sometimes taken extreme forms; 


and is applied interpretatively in dealing with 


“thought control,” the press, and the positio 
of the emperor. i 

Embree’s book has already begun to fill a 
number of needs—for an adequate textbook, 
for a reliable reference volume, and for a non- 
propagandistic popular presentation of facts. 
There can be no question of his scholarly quali- 
fications, which are as well recognized as they 
are rare. But it does seem unfortunate that he 
accepted the conventional canons of ethno- 
graphic writing rather than attempting to 
formulate his data in terms of dynamic, though 
as yet speculative, concepts of a type which 
some anthropologists in the past decade have 
found stimulating. ; 

Social scientists other than anthropologists ` 
will doubtless feel on more familiar ground 
with Japanese Militarism than with The Jap-` 
anese Nation. While much of the range of facts 
of the two books overlaps, the handling of th&@ 
facts presents some instructive contrasts. 

If Embree’s basic presupposition is that 
culture is an end in itself, then Maki’s may be 
said to be that political structures and histori- 
cal events are means to ends—ends of the type 
of democracy and dictatorship. Where Em- 
bree’s description is couched primarily in 
terms of internal structure, Maki, wherever 
possible, relates events in a context of inter- 
national, as well as intranational, relationships. 
Where Embree describes Japan on a single 
time-level, Maks treatment is historical. 
While many of Embree’s chapters are close to 
being disjecta data, held together by a title, 
each of Maki’s chapters can be read as a uni- 
fied essay. 

Maki first selects certain major institutions, 
such as the political and economic oligarchies, 
the idea of the emperor, and antiforeignism, 
and traces their historical development. The - 
major thesis advanced is that there has been a 
high degree of continuity, in institutional 
structure but more significantly in ideology, 


throughout Japan’s recorded history. The 
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authoritarian state existing in Japan before the _ 


war and the diplomatic moves leading up to the 
war are treated as the firial development of 
these long-term tendencies. The thesis is ex- 
tensively documented by historical data and by 
an acute analysis of the events of the 1930's. 
The final chapter, on the “Future of Japan,” 
maintains this long-term point of view and 
consequently has not lost its timeliness. 

While Maki’s book is presented not as an 
exploratory work but as a summary of what the 
author considers verifiable, social scientists 
who read it closely will find many passages in 
which problems meriting further thought are 


raised. To mention only one, Maki’s occasional. 


remarks on the character of the revolutionary 
episodes in Japanese history indicate that they 
have special characteristics which differentiate 
‘them from their European counterparts. The 
book can thus be very useful in setting up a 
framework in terms of which many problems of 
Japanese sociology and political economy can 
be explored. 

A. M. HALPERN 
` University of Chicago 


Axis Rule in Occupied Europe: Laws of Occupa- 
tion, Analysis of Government, Proposals for 
Redress. By RAPHAEL LEMKIN. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 
xxxvili+674. $7.50. 


The most valuable part of this ansant 
compilation is the collection of “Laws of Oc- 
,cupation,” of statutes and decrees issued by 
German military authorities and their vassals in 
nineteen Nazi-occupied countries and terri- 
tories. The collection does not claim complete- 
ness, and most of the pieces are reprinted in 
„excerpts; but they cover every major aspect of 
life under enemy rule: the fundamental decrees 
of incorporation or governmental organization, 
those pertaining to administrative procedure 
and police, organization of law and courts, 
status of property, management of finances and 
labor, treatment of the Jews and other minori- 
ties, including “genocide,” the policy of de- 
stroying nations. The bulk of the book, some 
380 pages, is filled with these reprints, while the 
rest interprets their contents first briefly by 
major fields of policy (pp. 7-95) and then by 
countries (pp. 99-264). 

- "Dr. Lemkin’s approach is essentially legal 
but is very ably supplemented by the pöpu- 
larized explanation and illustration of the 
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economic, administrative, or social meaning of 
the Nazi measures. These interpretative sec- 
tions suffer, to some extent, through the legalis- 
tic inclination of ‘the author. He is satisfied, on 
the whole, with presenting the German “laws” 
and with interpreting their “meaning” in a 
general way, without fully analyzing the actual 
administrative procedures, to say nothing of the 
circumstances and problems the occupation 
authorities faced in each individual case. This is 
in contrast to a sociological method such as 
distinguishes Ernst Fraenkel’s excellent study 
of military occupation in the Rhineland of 
1918-23 (reviewed in the September, 1945, 
issue of this Journal). What Dr. Lemkin de- 
scribes and discusses is the formal framework of 
Nazi administration rather than its factual 


content. Even so, his pioneering contribution | 


in collecting the material and setting up a use- 
ful frame of reference for the future exploration 
of the Hitlerite system of management in 
occupied lands deserves full credit. 

However, the author’s objective is not 
limited to research. Over and over again, he 
points out violations of the Hague conventions, 
of international law, and of the “rights of man” 
committed by the German statutes. Little at- 
tempt is made to consider how far the viola- 
tions actually were carried out; whether there 
were precedents or other extenuating circum- 
stances; and whether there was any “justifica- 
tion” by the emergency of a “total” war and 
blockade, or on the grounds of “security” and 
“reprisals.” German arguments, if mentioned 
at all, are dismissed summarily. In other words, 
the learned Polish jurist has written what 
amounts, in effect, to a prosecutor’s brief, with 
the text of Nazi ukases serving as documents, 
rather than an impartial—and thereby much 
more damaging!—inquiry. No comparison 
worth mentioning is made with the technique 
of other occupying powers (e.g., the Soviets in 
the Baltic, 1939-40), but obvious hints are 
interspersed to indicate the line of argument 
along which the culprits should be convicted, 
sometimes at the price of stretching legal rea- 
soning so as to fit the purpose of a perfectly 
understandable but extra-legal intent to punish 
or to revenge. 

The case is typical of the conflict between 
the impassionate pursuit of a scientific goal and 
the purposeful political approach. It is the case 
of the ethically indignant prosecutor who un- 
consciously assumes the role of the judge—so 
common among students of law doubling as 


“social scientists.” The field of international 
law, in its vague incompleteness and its lack of 
positive authority, is especially fit for the con- 
fusion of ultimate standards. Dr. Lemkin’s 
case is a tragic one, too. H:s highly refined 
legal apparatus which is to serve against the 
Nazis could be turned on tke Allies as well. 
Almost every one of the nine groups of inter- 
national crimes he charges to the Nazis has 
been duplicated recently, in one instance or 
another, by Allied occupational authorities. 
Cases of starving war priscners (in French 
camps) and of tolerating loot.ng, the policy of 
wholesale confiscation of private property and 
of arbitrary changes in the occupied countries’ 
constitutions and administrations, offer as 
many examples. Allied practices include, in 
effect, even the worst of Nazi excesses—‘‘geno- 
cide,” the mass extinction of civilians, as the 
fate of millions of Germans Jriven, under in- 
human conditions, from their homes in east- 
central Europe. Of course, there is this sub- 
stantial difference: that the Nazis shamelessly 
displayed their intentionally planned misdeeds, 
while the western Allies stumble into illegal 
practices and cover them witk humanitarian or 
other formulas. 

MELCHOR PALYyI 
- Chicago, Illinois 


Backgrounds of Conflict: Ideas and Forms in 
World Politics. By Kurt Lonpon. New 
York: Macmillan Co., ıc45. Pp. xvi+487. 
$3.75. ' 
Among the numerous comparative studies 

of the clashing political systems in World War 
IL, Kurt London’s book desezves to be extolled 
as one of the most informative and delightful 
publications. London has given us a commend- 
able demonstration that a pclitical and histori- 
cal presentation can be authentic and fair with- 
out being impartial; that i: can be popular 
without sacrificing factual content. 

Beginning with a historical sketch of the 
rise of Prussia, the author reviews the ideologi- 
cal antecedents of the Naz philosophy from 
Kant through Hegel and the romanticists to 
Oswald Spengler and Haushofer. Comparative- 
ly broad space is devoted to z good summary of 
the Nazi Weltanschauung, the organization of 
the Nazi party, and its system of control over 
Germany. The description of fascism and its 
prehistory is briefer and mor in the nature of a 
digest. Sociological orientation is most evident 
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in the enjoyable chapters dealing with the 
transformation of feudal Japan, the changing 
role of Shintoism, and the development of 
Japanese imperialism. Some eighty pages are 
devoted to a broad outline of the Soviet system; 
Marxism; changing Soviet policies toward 
education, religion, and the family; the organi- 
zation of the Communist party; and Soviet 
foreign policy. The remaining three sections | 
deal with-Vichy France, the British Common- 
wealth, and the United States. Their treatment 
is more condensed and is offered without the 
broad historical perspectives present in the 
previous sections of the book. A good selective 
bibliography follows each section. i ' 

In the introductory chapter the author 
characterizes the first world conflict as an 
imperialistic war fought for limited objectives, 
which did not include the destruction of the 
social system of enemy countries, while he 
interprets the second world conflict as an 
ideological war fought to convert the opponent 
by indoctrination or brute force. Thus the Nazi 
ideology explains both Nazi Germany’s econo- 
my and her war objectives. 

One need not overlook the importance of the 
ideologies in the last conflagration to wonder 
whether this contrast is not overdrawn. It is 
perhaps the author’s overemphasis on the Nazi 
and Fascist ideology which explains the com- 
paratively broad (and most competent) treat-% 
ment of the origins of the Nazi ideology, while 
relatively little attention is paid to the evolu- 
tion of German foreign policy from the rise of 
the Pan-German party to Hitler. To the present 
reviewer, the Nazi ideology, while important as 
a motive power, seems to reflect rather than 
explain the changing objectives and strategy of 
German imperialism. This minor criticism not- 
withstanding, the publication should be wel- 
comed by both the layman and the student of 
political systems as an example of expert and 
circumspect interpretation. The end of the war 
will not reduce the value of the book. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 


University of Kansas City 


New Perspectives on Peace. Edited by GEORGE 
B. ve Huszar. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. viii+ 261. $2.50. 


This is one of the books on peace which has 
not become outdated, nor will it soon be ren- 
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dered useless by the passage of time. Its plan is 
to present the problems of peace from the 
standpoints of geography, history, anthro- 
pology, economics, sociology, law, education, 
psychology, philosophy, and religion, instead of 
merely from retrospective and static legal 
. points of view, which is the usual approach to 
the field of international relations. The various 
contributions of the specialized chapters are all 
by University of Chicago professors, and the 
sponsor is the Walgreen Foundation. 

In a masterly introductory chapter on “The 
Probléms in Perspective” the editor exposes the 
errors of the prevailing conceptions of peace as 
negative, static, wishful, and doctrinaire rather 
than realistic thinking. He makes a strong plea 
to functionalize the geographic and legal efforts 
at peacemaking by creating and utilizing an 
informed public opinion in this field. To this 
end he urges that the study of international 
relations be fertilized by data from economics, 
sociology, psychology, and education especially. 
His arguments for the reorientation of the study 
of international relations in the direction of 
sociology and social psychology are by far the 
most cogent and convincing to be found any- 
where in print. In fact, this first chapter is in 
itself a historic document in the archives of the 
social sciences. ; 

The book is a not altogether successful at- 
. tempt to realize the editor’s conception of a 
-functionalized approach to the study of one 
aspect òf international relations—that of peace 
—by including the relevant data and outlook of 
each of the social sciences. The fault of the book 
—which the editor doubtless fully realizes—is 
that it lacks adequate synthesis in spite of his 
own excellent introductory statement of princi- 
ples. Each special writer attempts, with varying 
degrees of pertinence, to bring the data of his 
own particular discipline to bear upon the 
problem of a lasting peace. But the result is, to 
some extent, an ex parte presentation, and there 
is no one to give a harmonized view of the whole. 
As the editor says, this would require much 
labor and a long time. It is the sort of task 
which the present writer attempted in an 
elementary way in his War and Its Causes. De- 
spite this obvious defect, the book under review 
is one of distinguished and lasting value in the 
discussion of the conditions of peace. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 
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Color and Democracy: Colonies and Peace. By 
W. E. Burcmarbt Du Bors. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. iii+143. 
$2.00. 


The expansion of Europe—the development 
of physical science, the spread of invention, the 
advance in technology and productive efficien- 
cy, the increase in population and the migration 
of men, the improvement in means of trans- 
portation and techniques of communication, the 
development of rational and pragmatic atti- 
tudes and secular points of view, and the various 
related and dependent phenomena that define 
modern civilization—brought real or potential 
benefits to all areas and all peoples. But, to the 
present, the expansion of Europe has often been 
at the expense of other peoples and cultures. Its 
pace has been rapid and its processes socially 
uncontrolled; its benefits have often gone to the 
exploiters rather than to the people. The groups 
too backward to understand, too weak to resist, 
or otherwise unable or unwilling to adjust have 
been swept aside or reduced to economic de- 
pendence and political and cultural subordina- 
tion. And the clash of interests of the expanding 
nations has resulted in destructive wars and 
endless human misery. 


In this thin essay Mr. DuBois gives scant 
attention to the impersonal factors that deter- 
mine the nature of European civilization and 
direct the course of its development. There is no 
disposition to deny that European expansion 
has brought great benefits to other peoples of 
the world, but there seems to be no adequate 
recognition of the fact that the present status 
and aspirations of the colonial peoples is an 
inevitable stage in the process of cultural con- 
tacts and relations. The interest is elsewhere. 
The author is concerned with the present in- 
equalities in the economic, political, and social 
order that have resulted from the socially un- 
directed evolution of European expansion and 
with the dangers to world peace that are in- 
herent in the undemocratic conditions and 
policies. It is an appeal for the inclusion of the 
“lesser peoples” in a democratic world and a 
warning of the disasters to follow their ex- 
clusion. In a brief initial chapter on Dumbarton 
Oaks the basic criticism is focused on the fact 
that there is no adequate provision for the 
participation of the colonial peoples. In follow- 
ing chapters he reviews the colonial system with 
attention on the present status and attitudes of 
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the colonial peoples, the obstructed aspirations 
of the small nations and the minority groups 
within the larger nations, and tke subordination 
and cultural exclusion of the cclored peoples in 
the United States and other arzas of European 
culture. 


The point of view of the essay is political and 


moral rather than scientific and objective. The 
social reality is seen less as a current expression 
of impersonal forces than as a construction of 
selfish men. The author is appalled by the extent 
of human stupidity, and he is crucified by the 
human wreckage of ruthless exploitation. He is 
desirous that democracy be a reality rather 
than a shibboleth. But the standpoint he takes 
seems to offer little basis for the mitigation of 
conditions and the removal of abuses other than 
by incantation and appeals to the exploiters and 
their political servants. In the end he finds the 
only motive for reform in religion: 
realistic program for making the world better 
now ought to combine the efforts of church and 

science, of missionary effort and social reform.” 


E. B. REUTER 
Fisk University 


Social Policy in Dependent Territories. Edited 
by the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Montreal: International Labour Office, 
1944. Pp. i+185. $2.50. 

The Exploitation of Foreign Labour by Germany. 
Edited by the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrricE. Montreal: International Labour 
Office, 1945. Pp. ii+ 286. $2.00. 


Both of the books under review are excellent 


studies of social conditions oł laborers on ab-- 


normally low living standarcs. It is not sur- 
prising, perhaps, that there exist many parallels 
between the social position of the colonial 
laborer and the foreign “slave” laborer drafted 
for service in Germany and German-occupied 
territories during the war. The parallel is not 
‘drawn in either of the two studies, but it forces 
itself on the reader of the two volumes. But, 
besides this parallel, there aze significant dif- 
ferences in the two studies. Whereas the one 
describes the utter exploitation and almost 
complete dehumanization of workers in Germa- 
ny and outlines the steady deterioration of 
living standards as the waz progressed, the 
other shows what avenues can be opened to 
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raise the low levels on: which colonial workers 
are still living. 

The book on social policies in the colonies 
gives a historical account of labor relations in 
dependent territories during the interwar period 
and concludes with an analysis of several of the 
more recent problems in colonial social policies, 
notably the impact of trade-unionism, racial 
discrimination, social security, and migratory 
labor. The study contains in two appendixes the 
texts of recommendations and a resolution con- 
cerning social policy in dependent territories. 

These two documents are extremely liberal 
and, if generally applied, would lead to social 
services and living standards which are not 
achieved in many independent countries, such 
asthe Balkan countries or certain Latin- 
American republics. Even though the realiza- 
tion of the conditions specified in the recom- 
mendations. and the resolution can hardly be 
expected in the near future, the policies and 
aims stated represent a model toward which the 
administration of countries under the trustee- 
ship provisions of the San Francisco Charter 
should be patterned. 

In contrast to the hopeful outlook in the 
field of colonial social policy, the picture painted 
by the volume on the exploitation of foreign 
labor by Germany is bleak. The study covers 
the war period only, and more specifically the 
time after the defeat and occupation of France 
and the Low Countries. The book. presents an 
accurate and well-written account of conditions 
among foreign laborers in Germany and Ger- 
man-occupied territories. The evidence used is 
carefully analyzed and admirably collected. 
The chief sources of reference are official Ger- 
man publications, German newspapers, and 
broadcasts. It would have been interesting to 
include references from the underground press, 
but, for obvious reasons, the largest part of this 
material will come to light only in the future. It 
would be an appropriate task to check the re- 
action to German labor policies in the under- 
ground press as it becomes available. 

The scope of the volume is wider than is 
indicated by its title. It contains, in addition to 
an analysis of labor and social conditions of 
foreign workers exploited by German organiza- 
tions, an account of the whole structure of labor 
relations and industrial policies within the 
German war economy. The Foreword mentions 
that the study was prepared by Mr. John H. E. 
Fried of the International Labour Organization 
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‚staff. It is regrettable that the policy of the 
I.L.O. apparently forbids that his name as 
author of this comprehensive and excellent 
study be mentioned on the title-page. For any 
student’of present economic and social condi- 
tions in Europe this book by Mr. Fried i is an 
dispensable source. 

Bert F. HosELITZ 
University of Chicago 


Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics: 
Studies in Land Utilization and Agricultural 
Colonization in Southwestern Asia. By KARL 
J. Prizer. New York: American Geo- 
graphical Society, 1945. Pp. viii-+290. $5.00. 


This scholarly volume is intended to provide 
factual knowledge on the land problems of the 
Philippines and the Netherlands Indies. It does 
that and much more, for it goes beyond the 
gathering of data which can be presented in 
tables and seeks to interpret aspects of the life 
and customs of dependent peoples without 
which the best-laid plans for reforms are 
doomed to failure. 

As a part of this background, Dr. Pelzer 

discusses the type of agriculturé practiced by 
` the more primitive inhabitants of southeastern 
Asia. He finds them slashing and burning the 


forests and planting the newly cleared land for . 


two or three years until soil depletion and the 
incursion of rank grass makes new clearings 
necessary. Then the old fields lie fallow for 
years, and the jungle returns, finally to be cut 
again. 

Such a system, which he calls “shifting 
cultivation,” requires ample lands; but with 
pressure of peoples from overpopulated dis- 
“tricts and the introduction of cash crops the 
cutover plots are used longer and more fre- 
quently. The result is erosion and land exhaus- 
tion; grasslands replace the forests, and frequent 
. fires prevent reseeding. Thus, in time, the en- 
‘vironment is changed and part of the population 
is forced to migrate. 

A condition much like that produced by 
“shifting cultivation” was brought about by the 
introduction of European ideas of clean planta- 
tions, where rubber, tea, and similar crops are 
grown. This leads to quick runoff and erosion, 
while tin mines pollute the waters which serve 
the rice lands. With the advent of the war be- 
tween Japan and China, reforms were attempt- 
ed in Malaya in order to supply needed 
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food. Cover crops cut down erosion; new wet 
lands were developed, and measures were taken 
to protect them. The period before total war 
was too short to effect major changes, but the 
experiment gives promise for the future. 

In contrast to “shifting cultivation” is the 
“sedentary” or wet-land agriculture of the 
southeastern Orient. Broad stretches of low- 
lands yield immense crops of rice, while ter- 
raced hillsides have extended this type of 
agriculture over much of the mountain districts 
of Java, some adjacent islands, and to the 
Bontoc-Ifugao districts of Luzon. Wet-land rice 
permits dense population, which, in turn, is 
reflected by changes in social organization and 
technical developments. 

A mounting population results in migrations 
into regions with agricultural possibilities, but 
here difficulties are encountered. Such expansion 
is possible in the Philippines, where at least 
half the land is suitable for agriculture and 
where only 14 per cent was in cultivation in 
1938. Migration would seem to be the ready 


_ answer, but the Malayan pattern of village life 


makes this difficult unless whole settlements 
are moved or set up at one time. The attempts 
of the Philippine and Netherlands Indies gov- 
ernments to develop new agricultural communi- 
ties form an interesting and important part of 
the volume. 

Forces to be dealt with in settling problems ` 
of land use are many. The high percentage of 
tenancy in the Philippines has led to exploita- 
tion of the masses. Closely tied to this are 
tenant loans, high rate of usury, and virtual 
peonage in some areas. 

Much of the undeveloped ‘lands of the 
Philippines is public property, the sale and use 
of which to aliens is so limited that foreign capi- 
tal is discouraged. Protests against the low 
economic level of the farmers have led to several 
attempts to open the public lands for settle- 
ment. Here difficulties were presented by the 
blocking of legislation by large landowners, by 
the resistance of pagan tribes to newcomers, or 
by the fear of the Christianized peoples of the 
Mohammedanized Moro. 

These are but part of the many aspects of 
pioneer settlement in the Asiatic tropics pre- 
sented in readable form and substantiated by 
technical details in a series of appendixes. 

It is the privilege of any author to do some 
speculating, and Dr. Pelzer indulges to a limited 
degree. He speculates concerning the origin of 
agriculture and expresses the belief that root 
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crops preceded grains in southeastern Asia. This 
he thinks is borne out by the use cf terraced fields 
and root crops in the marginal areas of the 
Pacific. Northeastern India is given as the 

, probable source of rice—a grain long domesti- 
cated, judging by its many varieties. 

He says that seedbeds and wet-land rice are 
related to density of population, as evidenced 
by the density among the Bontoc and Ifugao, 
who use rice terraces, as opposed to the near-by 
Tinguian, who do not (p. 13). The latter state- 
ment is the one real error the reviewer has noted 
in the volume. The Tinguian do possess ter- 
raced fields and have had them for a long time. 
The reason for calling this to notice is that it has 
a bearing on all the speculations noted. 

It may be that root crops preceded grain in 
southeastern Asia; but, if so, t probably was 
before the movement of such mountain groups 
as the Igorot and Ifugao to Luzon. Super- 
ficially their rice culture resembles that of the 
Tinguian in that both have seedbeds and ter- 
races, but in most other details they are quite 
different. The methods of harvesting, storing, 
and threshing are different, as are the religious 
and magical rites connected with the crops. 

Bontoc and Ifugao appear to have their 
nearest connections with certzin tribes in the 
Naga Hills of Assam, while the Tinguian tie in 
closely with the now Christianized tribes of the 
Philippines, the Javanese, groups in Sumatra— 
all of whom are classed as Malayan. The 
Tinguian terraces may have been borrowed 
from the Igorot, since until late times they were 
the only Malayan people in the Philippines who 
made terraces. Two groups—the Murut and 
Dusun—of North Borneo have terraced fields, 
but no more appear until Java, Sumatra, and 
the east-and-west line of islands of the Indies 
are reached. Here, again, the terraces seem to 
be added to an old, widespread Malayan agri- 
cultural pattern. All this emphasizes the hold of 
custom, which often delays the acceptance of 
superior methods and tools. Density of popula- 
tion may be related to terraced wet-land agri- 
culture; but this density may be due primarily 
to assured food supply, rather than being the 
cause of better methods. 

Despite possible debate on origins and’ dif- 
fusions, the essential facts are presented against 
a background of understanding which makes 
this volume of interest and value to all students 
of pioneer areas. > 

Fay-Coorer COLE 
University of Chicago 
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By Murar C. 
FAUGHT. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 190. $2.75. ; 
Faught studies, in Falmouth, Massachusetts, _ 
the problems of a resort community which are, ° 
as he defines them, the socially modified eco- ` 


. nomic relations existing between natives and 


resorters. Falmouth is an old resort community. 
The relations between the two clearly defined 
groups, one ef which is present during only a 
portion of the year, were set early in a pattern 
of sharp cleavage between the wealthy and ex- 
clusive summer residents, on the one hand, and 
the independent, provincially minded, and 
clannish Cape Codders, on the other. Economic 
relations do not necessarily lead to mutual un- 
derstanding. Although recently resorters of a 
less exclusive sort have had more contact with 
the local residents, particularly among the 
younger people, the natives, for the most part, | 
continue to view their guests merely as a “cash 
crop”—which they are—while the visitors, who 
must pay taxes without representation, tend to 
feel that they are being unduly. exploited. Actu- 
ally, however, both parties appear to be profit- 
ing by the arrangement. Faught, viewing the 
situation not only as a student of social affairs 
but also as a businessman, suggests, after 
analyzing the bases for these feelings, ways in 
which a more objective organization of the 
“resort industry” might lead to even greater. 
profit, as well as better relations on both sides. 
This transformation of the Cape Codder irito 
an efficient businessman will, to the regret of 
some outsiders, probably take place in time.. 
According to his objectives, Faught has done 
a thorough and conscientious job. The principal 
methods used were the survey and the question- 


naire, but individual points of view were ob- 


tained through personal conversation. Faught is 
careful to say that Falmouth was not selécted 
as a “typical” resort community, since he feels 
that “as a vacation area New England is so 
variegated as to preclude the possibility of any 
one community serving as a representative 
sample of the whole region.” By his attitude he 
avoids the dangers of debatable “unqualified 
conclusions.” But social science profits not so 
much by study of specific situations as by the 
contributions made to the establishment: of 
general hypotheses. Anyone who has lived in a 
resort community, whether in New England, 
the Middle West, or abroad, will find in his 
own experience, if he troubles to analyze it, 
certain basic resemblances to the situation in 
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Falmouth: An analysis by the author of these 
elements, even if tentative, would add to the 
significance of his study. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Chinese Village: Taitou, Shantung Province. 
By Martin C. Yanc. New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xii$-275. $3.00. 


Social scientists, as Linton states in his 
Foreword, “know that the best way to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of any culture is and 
always will be to be reared in it.” Yang wrote 
A Chinese Village in this country, but he de- 
scribes the community in which he was born and 
brought up and with which he maintained close 
contacts even after he left to go away to school. 
An acquaintanceship with the methods of rural 
rehabilitation in this country, as well as training 
in cultural anthropology, has given him a sound 
basis for the analysis of his own early back- 
ground. . . 

Taitou, being in the north, has an economy 
based on the use of millet and wheat rather 
than rice. Landholdings tend to be larger than 
in the southern rice area, and the average farm 
family is also somewhat larger. Industry, even 
village handicrafts, is of slight importance, and 
in this particular area, at least, there has been 
little concentration of land into a few hands. 
Yang discusses, agriculture and standards of 
living and even includes an appendix on the de- 
velopment of farm implements, but he is less 
concerned with the economic organization of 
the village than he is with its basic social struc- 
ture. This he illumines not merely by describing 
the formal relationships but by showing human 
nature operating within the forms of traditional 
Chinese culture. In the chapter on “Inter- 
familial Relationships” we see not only how 
the mother of a family, theoretically subordi- 
nated and actually much secluded, enjoys 
compensations in the freer and more intimate 
relations she has with the children as compared 
with the father but also how she comes in time 
even to dominate the household. “Components 
of a Family” reveals the relationships not only 
of the living and the dead but also of the un- 
born, the land, the homestead, the ox, and the 
donkey, even of the inherited tools, to the family. 
“Village Conflicts” gives an excellent analysis 
of “face” as it is interpreted by the villagers 
and shows the complexities which Christianity 
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“(in the form of both Catholicism and Protes- 


tantism) has brought to the village. “The Story 
of Tien-sze,” a life-history: which one suspects 
is autobiographical, tells of the hardships of 
poverty and stern parental control in the life of 
a boy who escapes the traditional mold and at 
last raises both his family’s position in the world 
and his own by becoming a teacher in a univer- 
sity. Yang closes with a discussion of “The 
Village of the Future,” in which, he hopes, 
sanitation, health, and methods of farming may 
be improved without disrupting the basic 
familial structure. For greater efficiency in 
farming he suggests working out a system of 
repartitioning the land so that all the pieces 
owned by one family may form a single unit 
rather than be widely scattered. Other needed 
reforms, such as better schools, localized in- 
dustries, credit and other co-operative organiza- 
tions, and medical services, would be facilitated, 
he feels, by the absorption of the traditional 
village organization, which existed simply to 
prevent change, into a larger community or- 
ganization made up of the inhabitants of ‘the 
near-by market town with its entire constella- 
tion of villages. ; 

i MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


Asia for the Asiatics? By ROBERT S. WARD. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. xiv+205. $3.00. 


Ward’s observations of the process of mili- 
tary occupation of Hong Kong by the Japa- 
nese were made from the peculiar observational 
standpoint of a prisoner of the occupying power. 
He has collected in this book a wealth of de- 
tailed information on the measures adopted by 
the occupying forces and their effect on the 
local population. 

The occupation of Hong Kong is divided into 
two major phases. Initially, there was chaos 
fostered by the occupying forces for the purpose 
of convincing the natives of the desirability of 
collaboration. The second phase was that in 
which Japanese control of the social, political, 
and economic life of the Hong Kong colony 
was imposed. In the latter part of this period, 
control was nominally returned to some degree 
to the hands of the natives, but infiltration into 
positions of power by Japanese personnel had 
proceeded to such an extent that actual control 
remained largely in Japanese hands. The proc- 
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esses by which this control was established 
over such things as police functions, food dis- 
tribution, commerce and irdustry, finance, 
transportation, and public health are related in 
great detail. < 

Perhaps because Ward has concentrated on 
the processes of occupation, tre sections of his 
book dealing with the objectives of the occupa- 
tion are not quite on the same high level. It is 
made clear, both implicitly ard explicitly, that 
the military occupation of Hong Kong was in 
no sense regarded as a temporary and termi- 
nable operation but rather as < phase of, or prel- 
ude to, colonial exploitation. Ward, however, 
sometimes interprets the short-term objectives 
of specific actions, not as contributing to the 
purposes of the occupation but rather as.imput- 
ing to the occupying power certain disreputable 
motives. 

Of particular interest is Ward’s description 
of Japanese propaganda activities, which he 
describes as based on the attempt to demon- 
strate to the Asiatic peoples that, since they 
were all of one race, conquest by Japan was 
really liberation and rule br Japan was self- 
rule. The major point made ir. this connection is 
that, although the contradiction in the Japa- 
nese theory may be apparenr to the conquered 


peoples, the residual desire created for inde-’ 


pendence constitutes a facto? in the politics of 
eastern Asia which must méterially affect the 
future actions of the dominant powers in the 
area. 

A. M. HALPERN 


University of Chicago 


The City Is the People. By Henry S. CHURCH- 
ILL. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
1945. Pp. i4+-186. $3.00. 

` Despite the title, this is not primarily a book 
about people in cities: I car find only six pas- 

- sages in which the people are the chief focus. 

Nevertheless, students of social problems of 

cities will do well to read iz. They will be re- 

warded and entertained beczuse it is a pungent 
reflection of an observant and critical mind. 

Churchill is an architecc who early. came 

under the influence of the ‘ate Henry Wright 
(to whose memory the book is dedicated) and 
of the late Sir Raymond Unwin; he is a socially 
minded architect who is concerned with com- 
munities, and he has had a hand in the design 
of significant large-scale hcusing projects. He 
has an urbane and wide-ranzing mind. 
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As designer, he has stubbed his toe against 
the hard facts of public finance and taxation. 
He sees at one point that ultimately all taxes 
come out of the earning capacity of the people 
(p. 157), but at other points he is troubled be- 
cause most families cannot pay for their public 
services “and they are very largely subsidized 
by the wealthy, the industries and the re- 
sources of the state” (p. 103)— whatever the 
latter may be. Indeed, he throws up his hands 
after several pecks at the problem and con- 
cludes that “our present real estate tax system 


"makes no sense at all and puts the question of 


municipal finance right up to the tax experts.” 
I sympathize with his exasperation. 

It is not for the light it throws on unsolved 
social problems of cities that this book is to be 
commended to social scientists. I commend it 
rather as one of the most vivid manifestoes I have 
read of civic design and civic aesthetics as them- 
selves factors of social significance. Whenever 
Churchill deals with these factors, he writes 
with a sure touch—pungently, stimulatingly. 
His introductory chapters—“Antecedents,” 
“Precedents”’—trace the history of town plan- 
ning freshly. His stress on the three-dimen- 
siohality—nay, the four-dimensionality—of 
civic design is stimulating. His choice of El 
Greco’s dramatic view of Toledo as Frontis- 
piece sets the key for the intensity of his own 
feeling. The inevitable accompaniment is over- 
generalization, detailed inaccuracy, and lack of 
close-knit organization; but in this framework 
they are not fatal defects. 

The other merit of this book is its realistic 
understanding and portrayal of the planning 
process. We cannot foresee the full development 
of the airplane: ‘‘Nevertheless, the situation 
must be met as it exists, even if it proves to be 
all wrong in twenty years. Physical planning 
cannot anticipate unprecedented developments 
in other technics” (p. 96). Accordingly, he is” 
more concerned with trends than with form, 
and particularly with processes. ó 

Despite occasional sputtering at things he 
dislikes in lieu of constructive analysis, Church- 
ill is stimulating throughout. His last words 
may well be quoted as representative: “The 
art of city planning is four dimensional, con- 
sisting of length, breadth, height and imagina- 
tion. If it is good enough, it gets built into the 
culture of a nation.” 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
New York City 
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_ Social Ecology.. By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. 


‘London and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. viii+364. 10s. 8d. 


The reviewer opened this latest volume by 
Dr. Mukerjee with eagerness, in part because 
of the author’s reputation but also because of 
the publisher’s claim that it constitutes “the 
first systematic work in Social Ecology” and 
because, at the same time, the reviewer felt 
that the lack of adequate systematization in 
this field is one of the major gaps in sociological 
theory. The sense of anticipation was sustained 
through reading the Preface, in which the au- 
thor says (p. vii) that “the time has certainly 
come for the clarification of the essential prin- 
ciples of social ecology” and (p. viii) that he has 
“endeavored in this volume to present the ma- 

- Jor ecological concepts and processes which may 
help in refashioning the framework of Sociol- 
ogy.” The disappointment was keen, therefore, 
when the volume failed to make much advance 
„in the direction of either the systematization or 
the clarification of ecological theory beyond the 
point already reached in previous publications. 

This vigorous criticism does not mean that 
the volume has no merit. On the contrary, like 
many other of Mukerjee’s publications, it 
presents interesting contrasts between oriental 
and occidental cultures, and it provides flashes 
of illumination on a variety of topics whose 
number and range attest the breadth of the au- 
thor’s knowledge. He should be commended for 
avoiding a common pitfall in ecological theory 
which pictures the ecological order as a natural, 
noncultural level of human relations, Instead, 
he recognizes clearly that ecological organiza- 

` tion in human communities cannot be under- 
stood apart from culture. Some parts of the 
volume include summaries or critical evalua- 
tions of a considerable variety of previously 
‚published materials on social ecology. Most of 
the contributions contained in this volume are 
incidental, however, if its central task is con- 
., ceived to be the systematization and clarifica- 
tion of the theory of human synecology (social 
ecology). 
Social ecology, according to Mukerjee, plays 
a dual role in relation to sociology. From one 
point of view it includes sociology as one of its 
parts. Here it follows the broad pattern out- 
lined by Bews for human ecology, which makes 


this discipline include the study of all aspects of , 


the environment-function-organism triad. In 
social ecology the triad is restricted to region- 
occupation-society, but it still retains the broad 
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synthesizing point of view which insists that no 
part can be adequately understood except in 
relation to the whole (pp. vii, 1, 2), and it pre- 
sumably includes all disciplines that study this 
areal complex. At the same time, however, so- 
cial ecology is conceived as a narrower field of 
study, one which affords the basis for refashion- 
ing sociology as a more exact, quantitative dis- 
cipline. It uses the facts of regional environ- _ 
ment and occupation as indices for quantifying 
the more elusive aspects of social relations (pp. 
221, 222, 268). Although these contradictory 
conceptions are mixed together in this volume, 
somewhat to the confusion of the reader, the 
latter has received greater emphasis. It is this 
latter point of view which we now examine more 
critically. 

The author proposes the use of “ecological 
indices” as the major. device for quantifying the 
study of human culture (p. 221). He suggests, 
for example, the use of such indices as “human 
aggregation (density of population), technology 
(horse power), social stratification (social prox- 
imity and distance), social mobility (including 
tempo of life), and pecuniary valuation” to 
“measure certain deep and subtle forces which 
move persons in a society but which otherwise 
sociology cannot lay hold of” (p. 221). He says, 
further, that “no doubt a fixed quantitative re- 
lation between a measurable ecological index 
like density ....and a non-measurable social 
one like urbanism cannot be posited, but that 
the combination of the several ecological indices 
indicates the degree of approximation towards 
a definite social type and trend can be dem- 
onstrated” (p. 221). He then suggests mathe- 
matical formulas for measuring culture types in 
terms of the three principal co-ordinates— 
density, mobility, technology (pp. 222-23). 
It is interesting to note that these “mathemati- 
cal” formulas contain “nonmensurable factors.” 

In criticism of this main thesis, the reviewer 
would point out that an index cannot be used, 
as the author suggests, to make nonmensurable 
social factors exact and quantitative. An index, 
as a device for quantitative study, requires that, 
as a quantitative change occurs in it, a propor- 
tional change must also occur in the object to 
be studied by means of it. Therefore, in order to 
know that an “index” is truly an index, some 


-aspect of the phenomenon to be studied must 


also have been quantified, and this aspect must 
bear such close quantitative relation to the total 
complex that the latter also changes in propor- 
tion to it. In other words, an index ‘cannot be 
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used to make exact and quantitative any items 
which have not themselves previously been 
quantified. This does not mean, however, that 


after both the social and the ecological factors ` 


have been quantified, the former cannot serve 
as an index to the latter, provided'a proportion- 
al relationship exists between them. Under such 
conditions, however, the social factor may serve 
as index to the ecological one as truly as the 
reverse. If this criticism is correct, then the au- 
thor’s plea that social ecology offers the chief 
basis for refashioning sociology as an exact, 
quantitative science is not justified. 

The emphasis by’ Mukerjee on status (in- 
cluding interrelations among statuses) and 
mobility (changes in status) as the primary data 
of sociology (p. 159) may be sound but is not 
new. In any event, acceptance of this emphasis 
does not impute to social ecology any unusually 
significant relation to sociology. 

One illustration in support of the criticism 
that adequate systematizaticn of ecological 
theory has not been achieved may be permit- 
ted: In the beginning of chapter i, the author 
says: “The major ecological processes are:— 
Distribution, Mobility, Competitive-Co-op- 
eration, Stratification, Succession, Invasion.” 
On page xi, however, he gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent list of processes that are studied by social 
ecology, namely, “competition, co-operation, 
conflict, accommodation, and succession.” 
His chapter headings, in contrast, emphasize 
the processes of competition, specialization, ag- 
gregation, circulation, and mobility. Through- 
out the volume he discusses still other processes, 
such as concentration and co-ordination (pp. 
81-82), expansion (pp. 90-95), and invasion 
(pp. 104-5). Nowhere are all these processes re- 
lated to one another in a clear, systematic 
statement. 

The reviewer reports with regret, therefore, 
that, whatever merit the volume may possess, 
it cannot be recommended as a clear or system- 
atic statement of the theory of social ecology. 


f James A. QUINN 
University of Cincinnati 


Through a Dean’s Open Door. By HERBERT E. 
Hawkes and Anna L. Rose Hawxes. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 
Pp. xv-+242. $2.50. 

For more than fifty years the doctrine sym- 
bolized by “Mark Hopkins on a log” received 
some mention in both secular and religious 
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theories of edúcation, but it has been only with- 
in the last decade that colleges and universities 
have given it much consideration in actual prac- 
tice. Even today the institutions of higher learn- 


ing which place the individual student above 


regulations, standards, and administrative 
machinery are painfully few. However, among 
those schools which have carried forward a 
significant personnel program, Columbia Col- 
lege, Colunîhia University, New York, has long 
been outstanding. Largely responsible for that 
development, as well as for the ambitious per- 
sonnel and guidance program now taking shape 
under the sponsorship of the American Council 
on Education, was the late Dean Hawkes. 

Although Dean Hawkes was a distinguished 
mathematician, his greatest contributions were 
to the resuscitated emphasis on the student as a 
whole. The genesis of this book, intended as “a 
guide for students, parents and counselors,” was 
an invitation from the American Council on 
Education in 1937 to Dean and Mrs. Hawkes, 
the latter of whom was formerly dean of women 
at George Washington University, urging them 
to prepare a volume “outlining the problems of 
college students from the nontechnical, non- 
pathological point of view, with particular em- 
phasis.on the average student.” Through a 
Dean’s Open Door is the tangible result of that . 
request, though the work of writing was not 
begun until 1941. With the exception of the 
last chapter, “The College and the Student,” 
written by Mrs. Hawkes, following the death 
of her husband last spring, the project was a 
joint enterprise, which makes the finished prod- 
uct doubly significant. 

Here, in simple, experience-rooted language, 
is the story of the practical application of a 
philosophy which incorporates Montaigne’s ~ 
dictum: “We have not to train up a soul nor 
yet a body, but a man, and you cannot divide 
him.” The student’s intellectual capacity and 
achievement, emotional makeup, physical con- 
dition, social relationships, vocational aptitudes, 
moral and religious values, economic and aes- 
thetic resources are all demonstrated by anec- 
dotes culled from Dean Hawkes’s thirty years 
of counseling. $ 

While this book is admittedly popular, 
pastors, teachers, and social workers will find 
in it a fresh point of view. Moreover, it defi- 
nitely shows that personnel service of this kind 
represents a field of expanding opportunity for 
those who deal with youth on either the second- 
ary or the college level. The chapter on “Re- 
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ligion” will be found especially helpful, as it 
reflects a new collaboration between education 
and religion. ` 

At only one point would the writer of this Te- 
view feel inclined to take issue with the au- 
thors, namely, in their careless, if not deliber- 
ate, use of the term “instinct” (p. 211) in the 
chapter on “Discipline.” Dishonesty, for ex- 
ample, can never be an instinct; it must be 
understood ‘as a social derivative. „Any other 


‚view of human conduct tilts the Pandorian lid, - 


releasing a whole train of half-truths concerning 
the nature of human nature. 

: H. LEE Jacoss 
Fort Dodge, Towa 


Between Two Wars: The Failure of Education, 
1920-1940. By PORTER SARGENT, Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1945. Pp. 10+616. $5.00. 
In the various editions of Tke Handbook of 

Private Schools, Porter Sargent has supplied in- 
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formation on the current practices and profes- 
sions of the educational shaman, in addition to 
a formal listing and classification of the institu- 
tions. The annual volumes have carried exten- 
sive reviews of the current educational writing. 
Because of its outspoken ‘opinions, intellectual 
integrity, and impatience with educational 
sham and stupidity, the Handbook has come to 
have a unique and honored place i in American 
educational writing. 

In the present volume, except for brief in- 
troductory and closing chapters, the material is 
taken from the 1920-40 editions of the Hand- 
book. It presents what seemed to be most im- 
portant in each year of publication. The ma- 
terial is here provided with extensive notes and 
recent documentation that bring the various 
issues up to date. The whole is an extremely 
interesting commentary on the educational 
folkways of the period. 

E. B. REUTER 
Fisk University 
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ABSTRACT , = 43 


Maurice Halbwachs, an internationally known French sociologist, died in the concentration camp at 
Buchenwald. He maintained throughout the German occupation an active interest in political affairs. As a 
sociologist he had ‘been especially influenced by Durkheim, and, like him, interpreted social behavior in 
terms of collective representations. But he was more empirical and less dogmatic than his famous teacher. 
Following studies of wants and standard of living of workers, he discovered that different collective repre- 
sentations characterize each social class. His final work (1941), on the legendary topography of the Holy 


Land, interprets mythological geography in terms of the devotional needs of the universal Christian com- 


munity, changing as they change. : 


. The negative selection, so methodically 
carried out by the Nazis, was without any 
doubt one of the most frightful traits of 
World War II. Until then, the great con- 
flicts, including even that of 1914-18, took 


their tragic toll indiscriminately among the , 
;* their sense of justice, and the valiant as- 


participating masses eithez in actual batt: 


or by attrition. In the présent instance, 


however, in the occupied territories it was 
the superior in character, wisdom, and loy- 


alty who, in eagerly continuing the struggle, 


thereby themselves became marked men; 


1 Professor Maurice Halbwachs held the follow- 
ing positions, among. many other honors: member 
. of the Superior Council of General Statistics of 
France (1937-39); president of the French Institute 
of Sociology (from 1938 until his death); vice-presi- 
dent of the: French Psychological Society (1943); 
secretary-general of Annales sociologiques (from 
1935 until his death); professar of sociology in the 


University of Strasbourg (1919-35); visiting profes- - 


sor in sociology at the University of Chicago (1930); 
professor of ‘sociology at the Sorbonne, Paris 
(1935-43); and professor of social psychology at 
the Collége de France (1943 until his death). 


\ 


and the enemy was unfailingly able to de- 
stroy this élite, to what extent and’by what 
methods we now know, alas! Scientists, who 
are certainly not by profession men of ac- 
tion, found.themselves drawn into the re- 
sistance ‘movement by their moral fiber, 





sistance which they rendered to the fighters 
and to their kin. Under such circumstances, ` 
Maurice ‘Halbwachs, professor in the Col- 
lege de France, was arrested by the Gestapo . 
in Paris in July, 1944, and died February, 
1945, in ‘the camp at Buchenwald. 

_ For a time his friends were hopeful for his 
return. They were unwilling to believe that 
a family; which had already been cruelly 
struck three times, could receive another 
blow. But Maurice Halbwachs was not able 
to endure the hardships so methodically 
amassed against him. One of his sons, whose 
arrest preceded his own by a short time and 
whom he discovered in camp, was present 
during his lingering agony. To the volume 
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of suffering, to the destruction of noble and 

proud young lives, which inflicted upon so 
- many survivors wounds from which they 

will never recover, is now added our coun- 

try’s loss of a great scholar who graced both 
` French and foreign thought. He was a man 
of rare attainment, with a heart whose sen- 
sitivity rivaled its generosity. It is fitting 
. ‘and just to memorialize him now, - 

During the dark period of the occupation, 
on each of my secret trips to Paris, Maurice 
Halbwachs invited me to visit him. He 

. would often accept extraordinary risks with- 
out even being mindful of danger. I would 
' find him-in his study, on the Boulevard 
Raspail, cheerfully and simply furnished as 
befitted his own character, in company with 
his courageous wife. One could sense that 
he was mentally distressed by the trials of 
his country and of humanity; but his face 
was always calm, his speech measured and 
“grave, always manifesting the same courage 
and alertness. He maintained, not only in 
his private conversations but also in his Sor- 
bonne classes and in his writings, a spirit of 
honest and liberal research in a field, name- 
"ly, the social sciences, in which such an at- 
-titude under the prevailing conditions of 
oppression leads one into many dangers. 
His courses as well as his publications evi- 
denced the fact that he persisted in his sci- 
entific and humanistic activity in teaching 
' and research, One felt that in this scientist, 
who was also a modest man, there resided a 
ı serene: power which no exterior pressure 
could deflect from its course. Maurice Halb- 
wachs, throughout the war, upheld ad- 
mirably those human values which must 
always govern action. Accordingly, all who 
found themselves tossed about by the vicis- 
situdes of life and by secret struggles re- 
‘discovered in him each time an endless 
source of reassurance. He personified, so to 
speak, those qualities which it was necessary 
to defend and preserve. 
But we must not assume that he shielded 
himself from the world and from its cruel 
realities. He would have found that impos- 
‘sible. From his.vantage point in Strasbourg, 
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where he had taught at the University since, 
1919, he watched the transformation of the 
German Republic and the birth of Hitlerism 
and had denounced the systematic develop- 
ment of that terrible enterprise. Since 1940, 
he had lost his brother-in-law, Georges ' 
Basch, who did not choose to survive the 
disgrace of the armistice, and his parents-in- 
law, Victor Basch and Mme Basch, aged 
eighty-four years, who were assassinated by - 
the Germans under particularly cruel cir- 
cumstances; upon which he undertook an 
inquiry on the spot, at Lyons, to demand ` 
justice. What such procédures can cost, one 
can readily imagine! 

‘His type of mind was not satisfied to 
pursue, in its fluctuating details, the mili- 
tary and political activity superficially by 
newspapers and radio. He also liked to keep 
himself informed by collecting and analyz- 
ing the trends of public opinion. Our ex- 
plorations, which we used to make together, 
extended into a broad and penetrating 
analysis of world conditions, of the current 
forces, and of the prospects of the war effort, 
In these conversations one was constantly 
aware of his profound humanism which the 
war had only strengthened. When many 
other scientists, prominent in their fields, 
gradually tended to become hardened, 
thereby incurring the risk of falling prey to 
a dangerous indifference to the political, 
social, and, consequently, moral condition 


-of the day and to the practical implications 


of their knowledge, the scientific mentality 
of Maurice Halbwachs was permeated with 
a rare sense of social responsibility. 

He was taken from us at the moment 
when, having been appointed to the chair 
of social psychology in the Collége de France 
and relieved of all university responsibil- 
ities, he was on the point of dedicating him- 
self entirely to research in that difficult 


` field where psychology and sociology over- 


lap, a field in which there is still so much to 
be done and in which his comprehensive 
grasp, untrammeled by systems, would 
have been priceless. Although he still had 
much to contribute, the work which he has 


left us is very considerable and may be 
considered one of the most important, in its 
concrete results, in the sociology of the 
twentieth century. It is so provocative that 
we cannot presume to discuss more than a 
few aspects of it at this time. 

Maurice Halbwachs, born at Rheims in 
1877, enjoyed for three years at the Lycée 
Henri IV the instruction of Henri Bergson, 
who exerted upon him a great influence. 
“T must admit,” he writes, “that it was an 
indelible influence.” At his graduation from 
L’Ecole normale, he was attracted by the 
works of Leibniz, and he subsequently dedi- 
cated to this prodigious thinker, who was 
the last of the encyclopedic minds of modern 
times, a small volume,? which succinctly 
presented the various facets of a subtle and 
versatile mind, without attempting (as have 
certain other more significant works of 
Couturat, Russell, and Baruzi) to delve into 
their more fundamental aspects. Halbwachs 
had labored at Hanover on the manuscripts 
of the author of the Monadology and was to 
have collaborated on the long-anticipated 
international edition of the Leibniz works 
had the war of 1914 not prevented its pub- 
lication. He participated only in the prepa- 
ration of the catalog of the Leibniz manu- 
scripts. 

Soon, however, the social sciences were 
to attract and retain his interest. He worked 
with Simiand, Lévy-Bruhl, and especially 
Durkheim, with whom he collaborated in 
L Année sociologique. He prepared a legal 
dissertation which comprised two studies, 
one in social morphology and the other in 
political economy, and finally inaugurated 
his series of great works in social psychology 
with his thesis on La Classe ouvrière et les 
niveaux de vie (“The Working Class and the 
Standards of Living”’).4 

This last work carried the subtitle: “Re- 

2 Leibniz, in the series of “Philosophes” (Paris, 
1907); new ed., revised and edited (Paris, 1928). 

3 Reissued under the title: La Population et les 
tracés de voies à Paris depuis cent ans (Paris, 1928) 


4 Paris, 1913. 
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search in the Hierarchy of Wants in Con- 
temporary Industrial Society.” Here may 
be discerned one of the constantly recur- 
ting themes in his works: extensive re- 
search on the economic wants in our, in- 
dustrial civilization. Beginning with this 
work, Halbwachs has been distinguished 
by his sense of the concrete, by his reluc- 
tance to. dogmatize—which was only too 
often the preoccupation of Durkheim. Only 
after a direct appeal to empirical reality, did 
he allow general ideas, hypotheses, theories, 
and laws to emerge. We do not deny the 
early methodological imprint of Durkheim, 
which certainly is strong. But, having been 
immersed in reality, this young sociologist 
emerges with a flexible mind forever eman- 
cipated from a “system.” 

In order to study the wants and expendi- 
tures of workers, Halbwachs used in his 
study two important German statistical 
works dating from 1909, one of which was 
prepared by the Imperial Office of Statistics, 
the other by the Union of Metal Workers. 
These inquiries on family budgets, for all 
their dry statistics, penetrate more deeply | 
into the daily life of the workers than the 


` picturesque monographs of Le Play. After 


a terse analysis of the sources, Halbwachs 
develops a precise method which enables 
him to establish the means of observing how 
the members of a social group manage their - 
budgets. Here already appears the Halb- 
wachs version of the Durkheimian theory 
of collective representation. The individual 
perceives not merely that he must accede to 
his needs of the moment but that he must 
anticipate the needs of the future and cur- 


tail his current demands accordingly. In 


this forecast he is influenced by the be- 
havior of the other members of the group. 
The classification of needs into four large 
categories (food, clothing, housing, miscel- 
laneous) derives also from the social en- 
vironment. Now comparative statistics 
show that wage-earners spend, on the aver- 
age, less for housing than do the other social 
classes with the same income; specifically, 
they expend less for this item in their budget 
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than those employees of other classes whose 
income is not necessarily higher than their 
own. Halbwachs observes that when wages 
rise, more money is spent on food, but very 
little more on rent. That is to say, of all the 
economic needs of the wage-earner and in 
the social circumstances associated with his 
job, that of housing is most weakly felt. The 
position occupied by a person in society 
will thus permit us to predict by and large 
how he will rank the items in his budget. 
. We observe here that Halbwachs interprets 
personal needs in accordance with the theo- 
ries of collective representation. 

The dominating factors, he declares, are 
not the needs of a given person, not even 
the. most urgent, but rather the concepts 
held by the group itself, the ideas of what 
is appropriate to a family considered as a 
types Class and family feelings are here 
found by the sociopsychological observer to 
be intimately blended. - 

To this scientific study of the hierarchy 
of wants of the working class is attached a 
curious theory, provocative but to us con- 
troversial, of the place of the worker in con- 
temporary capitalist society. According to 
Halbwachs, such a society, in order to per- 
form the function of transforming raw ma- 
terials into finished products, presupposes 
a definite organization of persons—the 
working class—which, in order to fulfil its 
task, is bound to its materials, and its mem- 
bers thereby tend to become automatons 
detached from the rest of the group.® To be 
sure, the modern factory develops collective 
work (the production line) and a certain 
solidarity among the labor force in the fac- 
tory. But this is not the true sociability 
which consists, above all, of mutual enjoy- 
ment of social relations such as might be 
displayed in intimate family life—in a 
home; in other words, the factory in the 
current industrial structure destroys in the 
worker-every taste for “home.” Here, again, 
the contrast between psychological atti- 


5 La Classe ouvriére et les niveaux de vie, p. 416. 


6“Matiere et société,” Revue philosophique, 
July-August, 1920, pp. 120-22, 
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t 
tudes, needs, and tastes of the worker and 
his place in the production line is clearly set 
forth by the sociologist. 

Twenty years later in L’Evolution des 
besoins dans les classes ouvrières (“The 
Evolution of Wants in the Working Clas- 
ses”),” by extending the area of observation 
to other times and places, Halbwachs cor- 
roborates the principal conclusions of his 
1913 thesis. Research in England, Germany, 
the United States, and France, published 
by the International Labour Office, permits 
us to form an idea of the trends in the mat- 
ter of budgetary behavior which prevail 
among analogous social classes in the lead- 
ing Western nations. If, for example, we 
let the average floor space of the worker’s 
lodgings equal 100, it is 154 for the salaried 
groups. The well-known survey of Ford fac- 
tory workers in Detroit, which shows a 
significant proportion of home appliances 
(such as radios, pianos, household labor- 
saving devices, washing machines, furnaces, 
and sweepers) demonstrates, to be sure, a 
certain variability in the play of these fac- 
tors; for needs are only tendencies arising 
out of the social life and developing with it, 
with almost infinite possibilities. One no- 
tices here a marked disposition in Halb- 
wachs to make relative and subjective the 
concept of “wants.” 

However, do not the workers, who are 
constantly tempted to compare their own 
material conditions with those of the other 
social classes, express also, through their 
wants, certain objective elements, when, for 
example, they experience a real sense of 
deprivation of food and clothing relative 
to the standard of living of the middle 
classes or the bourgeoisie? The currents of 
collective thought do play a considerable 
role, as Halbwachs had well understood, but 
they include also elements that are objec- 
tive. However that may be (and in an ex- 
haustive study one ought to discuss the 
theory of the worker absorbed in “materi- 


7 Paris, 1933. 


8 DL’ Evolution des besoins ...., p. 152. 


als,’ “the machine,” “isolated from so- 
ciety”), these works of Halbwachs consti- 
tute a remarkable advance beyond the 
Durkheimian orthodoxy which had re- 
mained too dogmatic and abstract. Halb- 
wachs differs from his teacher and im- 
proves upon him when he stresses the im- 
portance of knowledge of the contemporary 
industrial society, the bearing of the produc- 
tion process upon the mentality of the indi- 
viduals, their interests, their social behavior, 
and their wants. In this respect he at the 
same time approaches the Marxist sociol- 
ogy. . 
` The study on Les Causes du suicide (“The 
Causes of Suicide”)? also carries forward, 
and sheds additional light on, the classic 
study of Durkheim on tke same subject. 
Thus, Durkheim declares that Catholics 
have a lower suicide rate than do Protes- 


tants “because the society of which they, 


form a part is more integrated, that is to 
say, because the members are more in- 
timately attached to one another.” This in- 
tegration, for Durkheim, is, above all, of a 
religious nature. Halbwachs demonstrates 
that this view is not sufficiently penetrating. 
Catholicism is, in general, more prevalent 
in rural areas, Protestantism (which is char- 
acterized by individualistic sentiments, by 
a taste for initiative and for mundane ac- 
tivity) is more common in urban centers. 
Thus, behind this religious solidarity of 
Catholic groups, the analyst finds a number 
of other traits which derive from the char- 
acter of life in rural civilization, where cus- 
toms and traditions are handed down. 
Thus it is-to these types of life (a complex 
in which Catholicism is itself one element, 
no doubt important, but only a fragment) 
that one must turn to discover, in their 
profundity, the social causes of suicide and 
its variations in time and space. By the same 
token, one can explain why suicide, though 
widely prevalent among Protestants, is rare 
in England. He must seek the explanation 
of this paradox in the ensemble of the traits 
of British culture. We must put religion 


9 Paris, 1930. 
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back into society (an original contribution 
of Halbwachs), i.e. into the social and 
psychological climate which confers upon 
it, in the respective countries, its own 
physiognomy and consequently its.charac- 
teristic effectiveness. 

We find in all his works a flexibility in his 
sociological method, an absence of Procus- 
tean system, and a rich variety of realistic 
points of view. Recently he supplemented 
his volume on Les Cadres sociaux de la 
mémoire (‘The Social Framework of Mem- 


ory”), which had enjoyed in its day a con- 


siderable reputation, with an unusual essay 
on La Topographie légendaire des evangiles en 
terre sainte (“The Legendary Topography 
of the Gospels in the’ Holy Land”)," “a 
study in collective memory” which appeared 
in the midst of war and consequently has 
not been discussed to an extent befitting its 
originality and significance. After a survey 
of the geographical terrain of Palestine, the 
author studies the development of geo- 
graphical aspects of episodes in the life of 
Jesus. The legendary topography of the 
Gospels has, in effect, undergone strange 
transformations. There had been at the 
beginning, at the time of the formulation 
of the Gospels, a system of geographical 
sites established within the framework of 
Jewish traditions; there was another after 
the conversion of Constantine, a period dur- 
ing which the Passion story became the 
central feature of the Christian faith; still 
another developed after the Crusades which 
is featured by a rich efflorescence of con- 
secrated places. The revised geographical 
orientation conforms to the needs and de- 
votional manners originating in Europe (for 
example, the theme of the “Way of the 
Cross”). Pilgrims wished to -find, locate, 
and perceive by their own senses, on the 
spot, the whole iconography of their cathe- 
drals: “It is the universal Christian com- 
munity which takes possession of the 
sacred places and endeavors to reproduce 
the image which it created from afar during 
the course of centuries.” 

10 Paris, 1925. 


11 Paris, 1941. “pP, 204. 
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The disturbing fact which, if it were defi- 
nitely admitted, would furnish significant 
corroboration of this mythological thesis of 
"Christian origins is that, in all Palestine, 
one cannot find any authentic vestige of 
the historical existence of Jesus. The syna- 
` gogue of Capernaum, where Jesus is said to 
‘have preached (one of the solid supports of 
the historical thesis), is today dated by the 
archeologists at the earliest, in the second 
‘and third century of our era." 
All in all, this fascinating and strictly ob- 
jective study yields the conclusion that the 
‘ Holy Places present, in different epochs, 
various forms which betray the imprint of 
the Christian groups which fashioned them 
in conformity with their aspirations and 
needs. This study illustrates in the concrete 
the principle of collective memory of a so- 
cial group which Halbwachs had already 
studied in the abstract. Furthermore, this 
book, though not conceived for the purpose, 
‚ takes its place with those great works, from 
David Strauss and Renan on, which are 
dedicated to the problems of Christian 
origins, and it yields much more than its 
title would suggest. In this indirect man- 
ner (for such was not the purpose of the 
author), the facts of collective memory and 
their sociological interpretation succeed in 
illuminating the mythological explanation 
of the Christ legend. 
Toward the end, of his life, Halbwachs 
` became. increasingly absorbed in social 
morphology and demography. Having de- 
veloped an early interest and facility in 
statistics in the social sciences, he applied 
‚this method to the study of population. In 
Volume VII of L’ Encyclopédie française, 
he presents the results of long years of re- 
search and a sociological interpretation 
13 Renan, though he could not have known of the 
‚more recent archeological research, had already com- 
mented on this topic as follows: “It seems that in 
‘topography, as in history, an inscrutable purpose 
was bent on concealing the traces of the great 
Founder. It is doubtful whether we will ever suc-. 
ceed, in this thoroughly devastated area, in deter- 
mining the locations where humanity would like 
tocome to kiss the imprint of His footsteps” (quoted 
by Prosper Alfaric, Les Manuscrits de la “Vie de 
Jesus” @ Ernest Renan [Paris, 1939). 
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(which supplements, without being incon- 
sistent with, the biological explanations) 
of birth rates, and especially of sex ratios at 
birth. It seems to be established that the 
age composition of a group explains, at least 
partially, the sex ratio at birth; and it is not, 
then, pure chance that a certain proportion 
of boys are born in a society. This illustrates 
again the necessity of co-operation between 
the different sciences of man in the study of 
social facts. : 

Taking the point of departure from hu- 
man wants, whose internal relations in the 
different social milieus he succeeded in un- 
raveling, he continued and considerably de- 
veloped the still rudimentary anc abstract 
study of the social morphology of Durk- 
heim. Behind the facts of morphology, Halb- 
wachs often discovers the economic struc- 
ture and particularly the powerful influence 
of the “group” which is, in reality, “social 
class.” Thus, in studying les mobiles domi- 
nants qui orientent Vactivité individuelle 
dans la vie sociale “the dominant motives 
which orient the activity of the individual 
in society’’)*4 he looks for them successively 
in the peasant class, the bourgeoisie, the 
working classes of big industry, and, finally, 
the middle classes: “Each one of these social 
categories,” he writes, “determines the be- 
havior of the members included within it; 
each imposes definite motives of actions, and 
confers upon its members its own character- 
istic imprint with such force that the per- 
sons belonging to a different social class— 
although they live in the same milieu and 
the same epoch—sometimes give the im- 
pression that they belong to an altogether 
different type. Thus the motives of man 
and his predisposition seem to us, in the 
majority of cases, entirely relative to his 
social status.’ 

We have been able to present only an 
inadequate sketch of the valuable achieve- 
ments of this eminent scholar: They are 


14 The title of a remarkable treatise published in 
the “Enquêtes sociologiques de l'Université Libre 
de Bruxelles” (Institut de Sociologie de Solvay 
[Brussels, 1938]). 
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varied in their concrete problems, and their 
subjects are at once limited but significant. 
One feels, nevertheless, the importance of 
the results and the originality in method- 
ology. Utilizing as a stimulant rather than 
as a rigid formula the vigcrous thought of 
Durkheim, receptive to all the new depar- 
tures of science and, in particular, to those 
of American sociology, Maurice Halbwachs 
was also, like Henri Pirenne and Marc 
Block, one of the great cantemporary sci- 
entists whose research, through its vitality 
and without any theoretical preconceptions, 
coincides in certain lines of development 
with Marxist sociology. 

Maurice Halbwachs was always rigorous- 
ly honest in the use of his methods of sci- 
entific research, because he displayed that 
same quality in his whole conduct. Intel- 
lectual integrity was only one aspect of a 
moral quality with which it coexisted. In 
memorializing a man and his work in these 
pages, we can offer no more than a farewell 
and a promise. Neither in his scientific 
work nor in his daily life did Maurice Halb- 
wachs ever stretch a word beyond its 
thought content and feeling. We can only 

.repeat: he was a man, true and good, in 
every sense of the term. But he would have 
liked us to take up the struggle, each with 
the means at his disposal and with all our 

: might, so that some day we shall see the 
triumphant spread in society, as well as in 
science, of the values of truth, justice, and 
humanity, all of which he has so worthily 
served in a distraught world, and of which, 
finally, his life, his work, and his death are 
such worthy testimony. 
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MAX WEBER’S INTERPRETATION OF CONDUCT AND HISTORY 


REINHARD BENDIX 


ABSTRACT 


The problem of the basic unit of sociological analysis is discussed with reference to the relation of method | 
and meaning in history. Max Weber’s theory and method raise certain questions which have a bearing on this . 
problem. The discussion deals with Weber’s interpretation of the “social” in its relation to his view of his- 
torical causation. It deals, further, with his method of historical inquiry, his view of the relaticn between 
history and sociology, and the significance of his theory and method for his interpretation of history. 


Recent discussions of sociological theory 
show that the problems raised by men like 
Simmel and Durkheim are still far from set- 
tled.* The question is whether sociological 
analysis should be primarily concerned with 

_individual behavior or with the coercive 


`a forces which compel the individual to con- 


- form to a collective pattern of conduct. 
Max Weber, in constructing his system of 
sociology, was concerned with solving this 
dilemma. The following discussion makes an 
attempt to examine Weber’s solution of this 
problem critically. 


I. WEBER’S VIEW OF THE “SOCIAL FACT”? 


The locus of the “‘social.”—According to 
Weber the fundamental unit of social anal- 


ysis is individual conduct. This conduct is, 


endowed with meaning by the individual as 
he orients himself with reference to the con- 
duct of others. Human conduct, as the locus 
both of meaning and of the “social,” is the 
subject matter of sociology, as Weber under- 
„stands it. All social institutions, groups, and 
classes, as well as the development of any of 
these, are, therefore, thought constructs, 


«Cf. the special issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XLIV (May, 1939), and espe- 
cially the analysis of the contributions by Louis 
Wirth, “Social Interaction” (pp. 965-79). 


2 For the sake of brevity I follow throughout 
' Weber’s own practice according to which all com- 
‘monly used words are put in quotation marks, 
whenever their ordinary meaning is not accepted. 
It is usually obvious from the context why this is 
done. 


which serve as useful tools for the analysis 
of social phenonema. 


For the heuristic interpretation of conduct 
by sociology these configurations are nothing 
but sequences and relationships of the specific 
actions of individual human beings, since only 
these actions are for us the understandable em- 
bodiment of meaningfully oriented conduct.3 


For example, when we speak of such notions 
as the “legal system,” we refer to a thought- 
construct. An investigation which would 
seek to ascertain the causal relation between 
this “legal system” and the “material con- 
ditions” of a given historical period would 
have to show this causal nexus in individual 
conduct. Consequently, Weber’s imposing 
system of sociological concepts, as presented 
in the first part of his Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft, is conceived as an attempt to account 
for all social configurations of human his- 
tory in terms of individual conduct. 

Implications of Weber's concept of the “so- — 
cial fact.”—Concepts of collectivities have 
meaning only as methodological devices. 
They have an empirical reference in the 
sense and to the extent that individual con- 
duct with reference to others gives them sub- , 
stance.4 Some critics have pointed out that 
this reduction of collectivities to individual 
conduct disregards the problem of the “alter 

3 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tübin- 
gen, 1925), p. 6 (cited hereafter as “WuG”). 


4Ibid., pp. 6-7; and Gesammelte Aufsätze zur 
Wissenschaftslehre (Tübingen, -1922), pp. 200-201 
(cited hereafter as “WL”). . 
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ego” or the social bond 5 This criticism seems 
justified because Weber does not take into 
account how social cohesion arises. How is 
it possible that “collectivities” can be con- 
stituted by individual conduct, although 
any number of specific individuals are “dis- 
pensable” without affecting the “collectiv- 
ity” itself? How does the individual come to 
believe, for instance, in the “reality” and 

legitimacy of the state? And how many in- 
dividuals must abandon such beliefs, before 
the “state” itself disintegrates?® 

- Weber declares that oni: the conduct of 
individuals, as it is oriented toward others, 
is a “historical fact,” i.e., a datum which can 
be empirically ascertained. It is, of course, 
true that “collectivities” heve to be inferred 
from such data. However, for that reason 
Weber denies that these “ccllectivities” have 
any reality apart from incividual conduct. 
This inference is, I believe, mistaken. It is 
based on a concept of condact which ignores 
the fact that subjective m2aning can be an 
individual traitand at theseme time originate 
in customs which the individual takes over 
without much, if any, modification. An “in- 
stitution” such as the “state” could not ex- 
ist if the conduct of individuals were not 
oriented toward its perpezuation. But this 
conduct is not strictly incividual, nor is it 
confined to reciprocal interactions with 
others. Rather, this conduct is meaningful, 
partly because the indivicual has endowed 
it with meaning but par-ly, also, because 
this meaning has been inculcated into the 
individual through primazy and secondary 
group relations. In my estimation it is un- 
wise to limit the subject matter of sociology 
by assuming that all meaning is not only 
given in individual conduct but is also pre- 
dominantly the result of individual spon- 
taneity. 

This limitation which “Weber imposes on 
sociology helps to explair. difficulties which 
he encountered in his typology of human 
conduct. If the meaning of conduct origi- 
nates only with the individual, then those 

sC£. Alfred Schütz, Der zinnhafte Aufbau der 
sozialen Welt (Vienna, 1932). 


6 WuG, p. 7. 
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types of conduct are .excluded in which 
meaning is taken over from the social en- 
vironment. Weber includes the “traditional” 
type of conduct in his typology only in the 
sense that certain forms of behavior are 
consciously directed toward the perpetuation 
of traditional values, but not in so far as it 
refers to the vast number of habitual, every- 
day activities. Furthermore, he points out 
that “affective” or “emotionally expressive” 
conduct is likewise not consciously endowed 
with meaning by the individual. Conduct is 
so endowed only when it is consciously di- 
rected toward the fulfilment of a task or or- 
der, whatever the consequences (evaluative- _ 
rational) or when it is a strictly “rational” 
form of behavior, in which the person weighs 
means, ends, and possible corollary conse- 
quences one against the other (purposive- 
rational).” Weber assures us that the use of 
“rational conduct” as the principal ideal 
type is only a methodological device in the 
sense that all other types of conduct are 
considered as deviations from it.® This is 
done for the sake of clarity, because “all re- 
flection on the basic elements of meaningful 
human action is first of all bound to the 
categories of ‘means’ and ‘ends.’ ”? Weber 
himself admits, however, that important 
areas of conduct are thereby excluded. The 
traditional and affective types of conduct 
are considered by him as “marginal” in the 
sense that it is difficult to show in this case 
of predominantly unwitting behavior how 
the individual has given meaning to his con- 
duct. 
Thus individual conduct comes into the 
purview of sociology only as long as all 
meaning emanates from individual con- 
sciousness rather than from tradition and 
unconscious habituation. This interpreta- 
tion of human conduct has two important 
consequences for Weber’s sociological the- 
ory: (1) collectivities do not exist; and (2) 
the subject matter of sociology is limited to 
the rational forms of individual conduct. 


7 Ibid., pp. 12-13. : 
8 Ibid., pp. 2-3, 9; also WL, p. 405. 
9 WL, p. 149. te WuG, p. 12. 
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U. THE PROBLEM OF METHOD IN 
HISTORICAL INQUIRY 


If the unit of social analysis is individual 
conduct, then it follows that all historical 
data are chaotic, because there is no “or- 
ganizing principle” in conduct other than 
the meaning which the individual attaches 
to it. Since meaning originates in the in- 
dividual, it would appear to be accidental if 
different individuals have the same meaning 
in mind (should “act alike”) as they orient 
their conduct toward others. In view of this 

multiplicity of meaning in human actions, 
Weber discards all monistic explanations of 
historical causation; he admits, however, 
that the Marxian concepts (e.g., “ma- 
_ terial conditions” in relation to the “ideo- 
logical superstructure”) are of great analyti- 
“ cal value. In his view it depends on the 
specific historical instance, whether ‘‘mate- 
rial conditions” or “ideas” are of greater 
causal significance. Consequently, examples 
of each type of explanation may be found in 
Weber’s work. He suggests, for instance, 
that western European monotheism seems to 
have originated in the desert countries of the 
Near East, where harvests are not produced 
by rain but by artificial irrigation. Here it 
was likely that the concept of a God arose, 


. who had “made” earth and man out of 


nothing: “just as” the irrigation economy of 
dn almighty king had created a harvest on 
the desert sand.” On the other hand stands 
Weber’s analysis of ascetic Protestantism 
and its influence on the development of 
capitalism in western Europe as an example 
_ of the opposite case, in which “ideological” 
factors influenced the “material conditions.” 

Thus the singularity of each historical se- 
quence (of individual actions) is so incom- 
parable to any other that all general rules 
-about the causal nexus between “material” 
and “cultural” life are mere speculation." 

WL, pp. 166, 205. 

12 WuG, p. 256. i 

13 WL, pp. 168-71; and Gesammelte Aufsätze zur 
Religionssoziologie (Tübingen, 1920), I, 82-83. 
Although Weber thus recognized the importance of 


the problem of “ideology,” which Marx had posed, 
he did not accept the latter’s interpretation. In fact, 
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This uniqueness of historical events posed, 
however, a difficult methodological problem 
for Weber, because he was concerned with 
relating historical analysis of the causation 
of unique events to the construction of a 
comparative historical sociology. 

Methods of causal analysis.—Any histori- 
cal analysis of an “event” of the past (be it | 
the Battle of Marathon or the development 
of Calvinism) seeks to ascertain its causal 
significance for subsequent events or.devel- 
opments. This may be done, according to 
Weber, by using the methodological device 
of “objective possibility.” We assume that a 
certain development of thoughts and actions 
(e.g., Calvinism) had not taken place. On 
the basis of this assumption we try to con- 
struct a hypothetical sequence of actions, ` 
which might have occurred according to our 
knowledge of the historical setting and. of 
the regularities of human social conduct. We 
may find that history would have taken a 
different course, if Calvinism had not de- 
veloped. Therefore, we ascribe to its occur- 
rence causal significance to the extent to 
which our theoretical construction has 
shown a different development due to its 
hypothetical nonoccurrence. In addition, an 
“internal analysis” (interpretation of mean- 
ing) seeks to ascertain those circumstances 
of the event which in the main accounted, 
for it. Finally, the principle of “causal ade- 
quacy” is applied by ascertaining the proba- 
bility that under like circumstances a similar 
development would take place. The three 
principles of ‘ ‘objective possibility,” “in 
ternal analysis,” and “causal adequacy” = 
gether constitute Weber’s method of “causal 
imputation. ”"4 

This method of “mental experimenta- 
tion,” as it has been called," cannot be dis- 


he regarded his work on the sociology of religion as 
a “positive criticism of the materialistic conception 
of history” (cf. Marianne Weber, Max Weber 
[Tübingen, 1926], p. ‚617; see also Heinrich Rickert, 
“Max Weber und seine Stellung zur Wissenschaft,” 
Logos, XV [1926], 228; and Wh, p. 205). 


»ı WL, pp. 286-90. 


5 Cf. Gordon Allport, The Use of Personal Docu- 
ments in Psychological Science (prepared for the 
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cussed here. But it raises the question of, 


how the historian decides which unique 
event to investigate and, further, whether 
historical generalizations are possible on this 
basis.. ; 

The significance of values. in historical in- 
quiry.—The selection of the research prob- 
lem is determined by the values or interests 
of the historian, according to Weber. These 
values vary with changes in the historical 
situation and the problems to which they 
give rise. New historical ‘“‘perspectives” are, 
therefore, constantly arising. While our in- 
terests make it possible for us.to select what 
is historically significant for us, it.is to be 
noted that these interests or values function 
only as selective. criteria. Such selection is al- 
ways necessary, since all earlier events have 
contributed to the genesis of all later events. 
It depends, therefore, on the preferences of 
the historian. - 

In Weber’s view this is the only role of 
values.in the methods of historical inquiry. 
Different historians would have to arrive at 
identical results, if they select the same re- 
search problem: 


It is not the statement of historical “causes” 


—given the “object” to be explained—which is 
“subjective”; it is rather the delineation of the 
historical “object” itself, which is “subjective,” 
since in this case values are decisive, which are 
subject to historical change.“ 


It is futile to argue about the interests which 
prompt the historian to select one problem 
rather than another, because these interests 
are based on ultimate value-orientations 
which cannot be “changed” by discussion. 
Weber’s insistence on the merely selec- 
tive function of values in historical research 
is not without difficulty. He himself has 
pointed out that some interests may prove 
more fruitful for historical research than 
others. Moreover, in selecting a subject mat- 
ter for analysis, we single out those events, 
which we regard as significant.. Such prefer- 
È 


Committee on Appraisal of Research) (Bull. 49) 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1942), 
p- 171. 

14 W L, pp. 261-62. 


ences as to subject matter are cumulative in 
the sense that the selection of other scholars 
of the past and the present, tends to influ- 
ence our own choice. Consequently, “our” 
values do not only enable us to select our 
field of historical interest. In effect, they con- 
tribute, albeit inadvertently, to the causal 
significance of those factors which have been 
selected for study. For instance, if the ele- 
ment of ‘‘dalculability” in capitalism is se- 


.lected for analysis, it means that unwitting- 


ly we have given it a certain “eminence” in 
the hierarchy of all possible causal factors. 
This need not detract from the validity of 
the final results at which the investigation 
arrives. But.it is difficult to see how the se- 
lection of the subject matter can be prevent- 
ed from imparting to the factors studied an 
importance which may or may not jibe with 
their “actual” significance.?” . 

But, apart from these difficulties, which 
are always surmountable to a degree, these 
problems still remain: (1) whether the causal 
analysis of the historian lends itself-to scien- 
tific generalization (Weber denied this pos- 
sibility since the historian is concerned with 
the explanation of unique events); and (2) 
whether the historical analysis presupposes 
some form of generalized knowledge (Weber 
asserted that the causal analysis of unique 
events requires a prior knowledge of the reg- 
ularities of human conduct). The rationale 
of these views can best be shown by analyz- 
ing Weber’s view of the relation between 
history and sociology." 


III. SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY 


Causal and comparative analysis.—Web- ` 
er’s two major interests are causal historical 
analysis, on the one hand, and comparative 


17 Cf. the interesting discussion of this problem 
by Erich Rothacker, “Theorie und Geschichte,” 
Schmollers Jahrbuch, LVI (1932), esp. 5-17.. 


18 It should be emphasized that the conclusions, 
which, in my estimation, follow from these-theoreti- 
cal and methodological views, do not as such in- 
validate Weber’s historical research. There exist, in 
fact, a number of incompatibilities between Weber’s 
research and his theory. This essay is confined, how- 
ever, to a discussion of some basic postulates of 
Weber’s sociological theory. 
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sociological ‘‘casuistry,”?® on the other. His- 
-tory is concerned, as we have seen, with in- 
vestigating the causes of unique events. In 
_ Selecting an area of research the historian 
follows his interests (and, therefore, passes 
a value-judgment), but he does not thereby 
prejudice his inquiry. Nevertheless, he is 
handicapped in his research, because he does 
not know which aspects of his subject mat- 
ter especially call for an explanation (i.e., 


which aspects are “unique”). The reason for . 


this handicap lies, according to Weber, in 
the fact that the historian must bring to his 
causal analysis of unique events a prior 
knowledge of the regularities of human con- 
duct. Such knowledge alone will enable him 
to use the method of “mental experimenta- 
`~ tions,” which was discussed above. The his- 
torian could never tell, for instance, what 
might have happened had the Battle of 
Marathon not been successful for the 
Greeks. Moreover, he could never estimate 
the probability that under like circum- 
‘stances a similar battle would again have 
resulted in a Greek victory—unless he could 
approach his material with a prior knowl- 
edge of the regularities of human conduct. 
In. Weber’s view it is this knowledge 
which sociology provides. For him sociology 
was an attempt to ascertain these regulari- 
ties by means of a comparative analysis, 
_ "which took the entire known history of man- 
kind for its province. “Regularity” means 
that certain types of conduct, or certain be- 
liefs concerning the legitimation of au- 
. thority, or certain kinds of leadership, could 
be formulated in such a way as to encom- 
pass the entire range of possible forms of be- 
havior. These formulations would be de- 
rived from a comparative approach to world 
history, and they could, in turn, be used for 
the interpretation of history, because they 
furnish us with the knowledge of how men 
can typically be expected to behave under 
- different circumstances. Sociology is, there- 
fore, a supplementary discipline in the sense 
19 The term “casuistry” is employed here in the 
‚sense in which Weber uses it. He means by it a sys- 
tem of ideal types, which encompasses all regulari- 


ties of human social conduct. These ideal types are 
derived from a comparative study of world history. 
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that it furnishes a comparative knowledge 
of human conduct on the basis of which the 
historian is able in each instance to distin- 
guish the common, from the unique aspects 
of human behavior. In this sense, then, it 
may be said that history seeks to explain 
the unique, while sociology attempts to 
establish a complete “inventory” of human 
behavior in order to provide us with a 
knowledge of the range of recurrent types 
of individual conduct. 

"Sociology and history in Webers work.— 
Weber’s procedure in selecting his field of 
interest, such as the Protestant Ethic and 
its role in the “process of rationalization,” 
fits this description of the relation between 
history and sociology.. Characteristically, he 
never speaks of “rationalization” as the 
“content” of the western European “his- 
torical development.” He speaks of it rather 
(1) as the object of his own speciāc value 
(or interest) orientation; and (2) in the 
sense that it is the over-all designation of an 
ascetic mode of conduct, which uniquely 
distinguishes the “way ‚of life”. of western 
Europeans from the “way of life” prevailing 
in any other civilization. The latter proposi- 
tion is reached on the basis of a universal 


20 Cf, Weber’s letter to von Below of June 21, 
1914, published by the latter in his Der deutsche 
Staat des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1925), p. xxiv. The 
following translation is an excerpt from this letter: 
“In the winter I shall start to have a rather volumi- 
nous contribution to the GdS printed, which will 
treat the form of political associations comparatively 
and systematically, even in view of the danger of 
incurring the anathema ‘Dilletanti compare.’ I 
think what is specifically characteristic of the medi- 
eval city, i.e. what Aéstory in particular skould pre- 
sent to us (upon this we are absolutely agreed) can 
really be developed only through the statement of 
what was lacking in the other (ancient, Chinese, 
Islamic) cities—and in this way with everything. 
Then it is the concern of history to explain causally 
this specific characteristic..... This very modest, 
preparatory work can be done by sociology as I 
understand it.” 


ax Weber uses this term to designate the over-all 
substitution of rational and empirical for sacred _ 
and magical modes of thought. At times he refers to 


‘this change as the “disenchantment of the world,” 


by which he means that the people of western 
Europe and America have lost the sense for the 
magical and the supernatural. 
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historical comparison, and it is this unique 


aspect of our civilization which calls for an 
explanation. 

But here Weber the historian seems to 
come into conflict with Weber the sociolo- 
gist. The historian selects his subject matter 
on the basis of his interests, without claim- 
ing for it on that ground any causal histori- 
cal significance. But the sociologist claims 
that he is able to discover the “unique” as- 
pects of a historical configuration and that 
this “uniqueness” indicates its historical 
significance, This implies that the historian 
selects the object of his inquiry on the basis 
of his value orientation, while the sociologist 
can ascertain that which is to be explained 
by the historian by nonevaluative methods. 
Thus we seem to arrive at the view that the 
historian will seek to explain the develop- 
ment of western European “rationaliza- 
tion,” without assessing its over-all causal 
significance, while the sociologist will tell us 
that this development is the most significant 
aspect of western European history.” 

How does sociology arrive at its formula- 
tion of the universal regularities of human 
conduct in the face of the incomparable sin- 
gularity of each historical instant? And how 
does it use these formulations in its attempt 
to distinguish the universal from the unique 
in any historical constellation? The sociolo- 

_ gist—like the historian—selects his area of 
inquiry arbitrarily. But beyond that he 
must rely on empirical evidence in his at- 
tempt to discern what is “universal” and 
what is “unique” among the “chaotic” data 
of history. This raises the question, however, 
as to whether the sociologist only needs to 
select his topic, e.g., the attitudes toward 
“rational conduct,” and then the unique 

2Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action (New York, 1937), pp. 529 ff. Despite his 
considerable caution on this point Weber did not 
entirely escape the difficulties of his own method- 
ology. He insists again and again that the Protestant 
Ethic was only one of many factors making for the 
development of modern capitalism. Yet his own 
work on the comparative sociology of religion was 
undertaken in order to show that this one factor 
was the decisive one, since its absence in other civili- 


zations is, in the main, responsible for their failure 
to develop modern capitalism. 
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features of the medieval European or the 
Chinese approach will emerge from a uni- 
versal comparison. Can this be done with- 
out the aid of a theory of society, which in- 
volves more than the use of value-judgments 
merely for the selection of a research prob- 
lem? I think not, and I do not think that 
Weber was without such a theory. His 
“procedure” contains, rather, substantive 
(i.e., not merely methodological) judgments 
or evaluations. The whole enterprise of his . 
sociological “casuistry” is based on his in- 
terpretation of the nature of “social facts.” 
This interpretation led him, as we have 
seen, (1) to deny that collectivities exist; 
(2) to assert that all historical data are‘ 
unique constellations of individual behavior 
patterns; (3) to conceive of historical data 
as receiving their “organization” through 
the historian; (4) to assign to the historian 
the task of establishing the causation of 
“unique” events; and, finally, (5) to con- 
ceive of sociology as a comparative study of ` 
meaningful individual behavior in all so- 
cieties and throughout time. 

This comparative study would eventually 
result in a knowledge of the universal regu- 
larities of human conduct. These could be 
formulated in a system of ideal types which 
would encompass the historical range of 
these regularities and which would furnish 
the scientist with unambiguous conceptual 
tools. This summary of Weber’s views on the 
nature of the sociological discipline leads 
directly to an understanding of his interpre- 
tation of history. 


IV. WEBER’S INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


The ideal-type method.—In view of the 
uniqueness of each set of historical data, it 
is impossible for the social scientist to de- 
velop concepts which fit a given kind of con- 
duct or a given form of domination in all 
instances or in all particulars, Nevertheless, 
he is in need of unambiguous concepts. Such 
concepts or ideal types can be constructed 
only at the cost of simplifying the com- 
plexity of historical data and at the cost of 
exaggerating their uniformities. Thus eco- 
nomics constructs a mental image of a home 


oeconomicus whose behavior is exclusively 
rational and purposive; the complexities of 
economic behavior are reduced by way of 
exaggerating its rational component. Any 
concrete form of behavior may then be 
analyzed in terms of the degree to which it 
approximates or deviates from this ideal 
type of the economic man. 

But, in applying this ideal-type method 
to the analysis of past events, "Weber ar- 
rives at a specific interpretation or philoso- 
phy of history.” Take the case of the rela- 

- tion between king and clergy in thirteenth- 
century England at the time of the Magna 
Carta. In order to ascertain in what way 
this relation differs specifically from other 
relations between king and clergy under 
“feudalism,” it is, first of all, necessary to 
construct an ideal type of “feudalism.” That 
means that Weber would be interested to 
see how the relation between king and 
clergy in the thirteenth century deviates 
from the hypothetical (i.e., the simplified 
and exaggerated) form of this relation which 
has been constructed as part of the ideal 
type of “feudalism.” It is, then, the task of 
the historian to explain this “unique devia- 
tion” from the ideal type. 

These ideal types were formulated origi- 
nally in order (a) to get clear-cut concepts 
and (b) to arrive at generalizations about 
human conduct despite its “uniqueness” in 
each historical constellation. But ideal types 
are not historical generalizations, which 
would be stated in the following form: Given 
circumstances X, behavior Y is likely to oc- 
cur. Rather, they comprise, as Weber has 
formulated them, one possible typology of 
conduct from the point of view of a means- 


ends scheme of interpretation, i.e., one pos- . 


sible classification of recurrent forms of hu- 
man conduct. By suggesting these ideal 
types as conceptual tools (for the historian) 
rather than as generalizations, Weber him- 
self is only consistent: if historical data are 
“unique,” then no historical generalization 
33 This is related to, but not identical with, the 
_ nexus between Weber's theory of the “social fact” 
and his interpretation of history. This involves a 
theory of society, whereas the ideal type is a method- 
ological device. f 
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is theoretically possible. But Weber is in- 
consistent when he claims that his ideal 
types provide the social scientist with un- 
ambiguous concepts. Such concepts, should 
be free from value-judgments, according to - 
Weber; yet his own construction of these 
concepts involves an interpretation of his- 
tory. 

This interpretation is contained in the 
view that all social changes of the past 
should be regarded as “changes” toward or 
away from an ideal type. Accordingly, the 
idea of a “historical development” is a 
thought-construct to Weber. One cannot 
study “it” because there is no empirical ref- 
erence other than past individual conduct. 
In this fashion, Weber envisages the past as 
an infinity of causal sequences of individual 
conduct,?4 because he has no theory of social 
change. He conceives of social changes, 
rather, in terms of a succession of specific 
historical events. This interplay of an in- 
finity of unique factors assumes “direction” 
only because the sociologist creates the illu- 
sion of a development by viewing events of 
the past as so many different, unique ap- 
proximations to a series of ideal types. 

Determinism and contemporary politics.— 
These corollaries of Weber’s methodology 
have their counterpart in the political im- 
plications of his interpretation of history. 

As’a sociologist he had found that “ra- 
tionalization of life” was the distinguishing 
characteristic of western European “devel- 
opment.” In constructing an ideal type on 
the basis of this aspect of human conduct, 
Weber considered past events as “approxi- - 
mations” to this ideal type. The “direction” 
or “development” of history owed its exist- 
ence, therefore, to the discriminating schol- 
ar, who sees the “development of ascetic 
rationalism” in the sense that the conduct 
of more and more people comes to be orient- 
ed in terms of this “unique” characteristic 
of western European civilization. 

31 Not all these sequences are historically rele- 
vant, however. Our selection of what is historically 
relevant reduces the number of sequences which’ 
will be considered, and these selections azs, in turn, 


limited by the number of possible value-orientations , 
on which they have been or might be based. 
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Clearly, the merit of this approach lies in 
` interpreting “trends” and “collectivities” in 
terms of what they mean in the conduct of 
individuals, But this method has its dangers 
as well. In Weber’s case the construction of 
an ideal type of “rationalization” transforms 
the history of Western civilization into 
changes toward or away from this ideal 
type. These are the changes in meaning, in 
the wishes, expectations, and under- 
standings which individuals in a historical 
setting associate with their conduct. A 
struggle may occur between these individu- 
als, because their ideas and ideals conflict, 
but the outcome of this struggle will be 
predetermined: 


It is to be stated once and for all that a con- 
crete success cannot be viewed as the result of 
a struggle between causal factors which tend 
to bring this result about and other causal 
factors which work in the opposite direction. 
Instead it should be interpreted in the sense 
that the entirety of all the conditions, toward 
which the causal regress of such a “success” 
leads us, had to “cooperate” in this, and in no 
other way, in order to bring about this and 
only this concrete success. The incidence of the 
success has, therefore, been determined for any 


` empirical and causally analyzing science “from ` 


the beginning of time,” rather than from one 
definite instant. 


This outspoken determinism, together 
with Weber’s view of the “social fact,” 
seems to make individual, social conduct at 
one.and the same time an epiphenomenon 
and the matrix of social life. Only individual 
conduct, as it is meaningfully oriented 
toward others, has reality. Yet the outcome 
of any struggle between individuals acting 
in history does not depend upon this strug- 
gle and the individuals who fight it. In- 
stead, this outcome is the result of a great 
number of causal sequences (of which the 

` struggle and the individuals are only a small 
part), whose coincidence and “result” can- 
not be changed by the struggle of the con- 
tending “forces.” Here we have, I think, the 
“ideological implications” of Weber’s meth- 
` odology. 


3 WL, p. 289. 
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The past consists of an infinity of events 
which, in conjunction, inevitably lead to 
the present. But since the future is prede- 
termined and since the struggle of individu- 
als cannot change the “course of events,” 
therefore the future of society cannot be 
affected by the spontaneous aspirations of ` 
men. It is the tragedy of human life that we 


‘must confinue our efforts in the service of 


ideals, while we know that these efforts— 
among an infinity of factors—affect the 
events but cannot change their predeter- 
mined course. While we pride ourselves that 


“we can change the course of history by the 


conflicts between men, to which human 
ideals and deliberations lead, Weber assures 
us that these “spontaneous” actions are 
merely cogs in the wheels of history.*¢ 


2 


V. CONCLUSION 


The “process of rationalization” is the cen- 
tral concept in Weber’s research, as well as - 
in his philosophy of history.” On’ the one 
hand, this process has led inevitably to the 
disenchantment of the world and to the sub- 
jugation of man to the mammoth organiza- 
tions of industry and government. It is, on 
the other hand, an opportunity for men to 
act in awareness of the responsibilities which 
their actions involve.” 

Weber uses the ideal type of “rationali- 
zation,” therefore, not just as a “standard” 
against which the “deviations” of historical 
events are “measured.” For him it is, rather, 
a strange mixture of ethical principles, cul- 


26] believe that this orientation could be made 
understandable in the context of an analysis of Ger- 
many under the Kaiser. It may be remembered 
that Weber was both an ardent liberal and an ardent 
nationalist (cf. J. P. Mayer, Max Weber and German 
Politics (London: Faber, 1943]; and my “Rise and 
Acceptance of German Sociology” (unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of Chicago), pp. 214-63. 


27See Karl Loewith, “Max Weber und Karl 
Marx,” Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, LXVII (1932), 76-79, 83-93- 


28 Weber contrasts this “ethics of responsibility” 
with an “ethics of conviction,” i.e., with the actions 


_ of men, whose guiding principle is conformity witha - 


belief, whatever the consequences. 
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tural pessimism, and the hope for a precari- 
ous chance of human freedom. Political ac- 
tions, when seen from a strict means-ends 
point of view, become atomized. They have 
become, in fact, a “struggle without hope” 
in the sense that we cannot discern their 
significance among the infinite number of 


7 ‚events and in the sense that their effect, 


whatever it be, is predetermined? Contem- 


porary politics becomes a matter of short- 


run Realpolitik, history has become static, 
and the future of our civilization cannot be 
different from the present.” 

It is pertinent to contrast ‘this view of 
modern civilization with that of Karl 
Marx.3° Weber saw in the predominance of 
rationality a precarious chance of human 
freedom. Marx saw in the same circum- 
stance a symbol of human enslavement and 
degradation and the promise of a future in 
which men would use their reason to reor- 


ganize society according to a “settled plan.” 


Weber interpreted the future of our society 
as not significantly different from the pres- 
ent. Marx, on the other hand, allowed for 
the spontaneous actions of men, although 


29 Cf. Max Weber, “Zur Lage der bürgerlichen 
Demokratie in Russland,” Archiv für sozialwissen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik, XXII (1906), 346 ff. 


3° Cf. Loewith, of. cit., in which this contrast is 
discussed in detail. 
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their effect on history was limited by the 
over-all sequence of basic economic trans- 
formations. To Marx the capitalist society 
was the stage of the final antagonism, which 
will eventually come to a head in a revolu- 
tionary overthrow of this society. At the 
root of these divergent attitudes lies a vast- 
ly different estimation of the role of human 
action in the process of history. 

It may be that such estimates or evalua- 
tions cannot be dissociated from historical 
inquiry. Perhaps it is inevitable for the his- 
torian to evaluate his contemporary histori- 
cal setting before he can approach the in- 
terpretation of the past. The significance of 
chance, of the struggles and aspirations of 
men, for the process of history are problems 
which cannot be dismissed from historical 
research as matters of speculation. Histori- 
cal research may not be possible without an 
implicit or explicit philosophy of history. 
Such a philosophy may seek to obtain an 
empirical foundation by a study cf the con- ` 
temporary historical setting. Since we seem 
to obtain our philosophy of history from our 
impressions of contemporary experience, it 
would be helpful to make these impressions 
explicit and systematic. It is an cpen ques- 
tion whether such efforts can eliminate the 
speculative element in historical inquiry. 
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ECONOMIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 


FRITZ WITTELS 
ABSTRACT 


The economic explanation of history leaves a gap which psychology has to fill. An explosive part is played _ 
in historical events by unconscious defense mechanisms against bisexuality, father or mother fixation, sadism, 
masochism, exhibitionism, and other instincts. The content of radicalism may suddenly swing to the op- 
posite extreme: leftists might change to radical conservatives and vice versa, because of a blind inner urge. 
Revolutions, the origin of religiors, cannot be explained by economic (materialistic) reasoning alone. Not 
only the “how” of historical developments is created by exceptional men but also the “what.” 


Historians are guided by the dominant 
ideas of the periods in which they live. His- 
toriography is the science of discovering 
these ideas and describing them. The Bible, 
for example, ascribes all events to God; he 
is the source of all history. Plutarch and 
Carlyle believed that great men were the 
locomotives of history. Naticnalistic histori- 
ans believed in the superiority of their own 
nations and produced detailed studies in- 
tended to reveal a specific national soul. 
Auguste Comte thought that history should 
be a natural science with its cwn laws, on the 
basis of which future historical events could 
be predicted, just as astronomy can predict 
an eclipse of the sun. These are different 
forms of historiography. Marx’s conception 
of history was economic. Our purpose here is 
to contribute a psychoanalytic view of his- 

- tory. 5 
Schopenhauer has said that philosöphers 
are like wild -beasts which devour one an- 
other with their systems and are incapable 
of living peacefully together. Similarly, in 
every period, historians have claimed that 
their guiding principles were the only valid 
-ones. This is equally true of the theologians, 
the hero-worshipers, the believers in Reason, 
the nationalists,.the liberals, and the ro- 
manticists. But no one has made more ex- 
clusive claims than did Karl Marx. His 
economic conception of history, also referred 
to as the “materialistic” or “dialectical” 
conception, is supposed to be the last word 
of true science. To our way of thinking, 
history cannot renounce any of the princi- 
ples that have successively inspired it, with- 
out losing some of its truth. Each of these 


principles issued from valid historical sources 
and brought to light facts that would not 
have been discovered without them. 

“ According to the materialist theory of 
history, there are no persons who make 
history individually. In the Preface to 
Marx’s Capital we find this famous sentence: 
“Capitalists and landowners....are not ` 
persons but personifications of -economic 
categories.” Elsewhere Marx declares that 
“history is a continuous remolding of human 
nature,” according to the prevalent mode of 


‘production and the circulation .of goods. 


Great, men emerge when for materialist 
reasons the time becomes ripe for their 
emergence. They could not emerge before, 
and when their time comes they, too, must 
come; they are impelled by forces that are 
entirely outside them and depend upon 
material factors. Little room is left to psy- 
chology and the recognition of individual 
peculiarities and greatness. According to 
this view, if the Germans had not sent Lenin 
to Russia in a sealed car and if Lenin had 
not been a great man, the laws of production 
would have given birth to another Lenin and 
the result would have been practically the 
same, but perhaps a few years later. . 

This point of view can be illustrated by a 
conversation between a Communist and a 
liberal before the German invasion of Russia 
in June, 1941. The Communist said that he 
was not interested in the struggle against 
Hitler, because the present war was a war 
between two imperialist groups; if they 
ruined each other it would hasten the in- 
evitable triumph of communism. He ‘was 
against Hitler, he explained, but no more 
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than he was against England; in both cases, 
he felt, we were dealing with representatives 
of capitalist reaction. He saw no advantage 
in crushing Hitler, being convinced that the 
capitalist system in its present, that is, the 
last imperialist, phase was bound to produce 
new Hitlers until it was abolished; hence the 
system had to be combated, not its tempo- 
rary personifications. The liberal replied 
that if he himself was lying on the ground 
and an assassin was holding a knife over 
him, he had to do everything possible to dis- 
arm the murderer without delay, -even 
though other murderers might be expected 
to follow him. He pointed out that people 
like Hitler and his gang were not frequent; 
or, more accurately, they are perhaps born 
frequently but are usually locked up in pris- 
ons, instead of being put at the helm of a 
nation. But even should capitalism often 
produce them, one must fight against these 


immediately dangerous representatives of . 


' the system—for dear life. Otherwise one 


would not survive to change the pernicious 
system. 

Our purpose is not to take sides in such 
discussions but to study the difference be- 
tween the economic conception of history 
and another conception which is concerned 
also with the individual and his private life 
‘and sees in them, too, constructive forces of 


` history, without, for that reason, denying 


the validity of the materialist method. 
Aside from Russia, where the materialist 
‚method is officially taught, its enormous im- 
portance has not yet been sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the public. Amid the confusion 
of hero-worship, political propaganda, and 
more or less dishonest ballyhoo, an apprecia- 
tion of the economic substructure of all his- 
tory is easily lost and must be constantly re- 
discovered and reemphasized. Only thus can 


the world, including our own American 


world, be transformed from a political de- 
mocracy into an economic democracy. But 
the economic theory of history becomes a 
dangerous half-truth unless we also study 
the individuals who make history. True, 
even they must act according to the econom- 


-Je imperatives of their time. But they must 
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also conform to the imperatives of the un- 
conscious powers within themselves. The 
economic theory of history can and must be 
completed by psychoanalytic methods. 
Years ago I had the opportunity of ana- 
lyzing a leftist radical agitator. We discov- 
ered that he was particularly rebellious 
against his father-image or had, as we call it, 
a badly settled Oedipus complex. When my 
agitator realized this, he went to his com- 
rades and told them, under the impact of 
his discovery, that he now understood some- 
thing that they did not. They had trans- 
ferred their rebellion against their fathers to 
society; in other words, he told them, they 
were neither heroes nor builders of a better 
future, as they thought, but neurotics. He 
got a friendly reception—as one may well 
imagine. His comrades replied: “Don’t you 
see the condition of our society? The exploi- 
tation, the cruelty, dishonesty, and decline 
of all higher values? Don’t you see the neces- 
sity to fight against all this and to build a 
new world? What we need is a revolution. 
Your Oedipus complex does not interest us, 
the psychoanalytic interpretation of our 
‘activity does not either. If you try to weak- 
en us by psychology, we will expel you.” 
Who was right in this controversy? Obvi- 
ously, the two parties are both right and 
wrong, according to the place where the 
controversy is fought out. At political meet- 
ings or in the councils of his party, my pa- 
tient is wrong. They have no room there for 
psychology but only for the preparation of 
action as best they know and feel. In psy- 
choanalytic institutes, however, the study 
of the unconscious drives must take prece- 
dence over political discussion. The point of 
intersection of these two activities is the one 
in which a radical politician reveals nervous 
instability, because the unconscious forces 
of his Oedipus complex have chosen the 
political arena only in order to rationalize, in 
the form of a seeminlgy heroic attitude, un- 
resolved primitive conflicts of the little boy, 
conflicts that have long since become irra- 
tional. Psychoanalysis. can render valuable 
service to the militant radicals by helping: 
them to separate the chaff from- the wheat, 
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that is to say, to protect healthy workers 
who have reached the level of objectivity 
from narcissistic neurotics who have col- 
lapsed internally. If my patient gave up his 
radical ideas after the discovery of his nega- 
tive father fixation, his comrades did not 
lose much by losing him. Radical and revolu- 
tionary groups must be warned against neu- 
rotic dangers even more than other groups. 

Before the discoveries of psychoanalysis, 
the enormous part played in glorious or fate- 
ful deeds by latent homosexuality, sadism, 
exhibitionism, and all kind of defense mech- 
anisms ‘against them was unknown. Were 
our discoveries recognized as they deserve to 
be, it would be possible to guard ourselves 
better against unstable politicians and 
statesmen, and the politicians themselves 
could control themselves better. The un- 
conscious basis of passionate radicalism 
often becomes dangerous for the cause. 

Years ago I pointed out hew often there is 
only a weak connection between radicalism 
and party orientation. The two can be sep- 
arated. Psychologists know this and are not 
surprised when a Fascist becomes a ‘Soviet 
partisan or vice versa. Mussolini began as a 
Socialist, was sentenced for blasphemy in 
his youth, and expelled as’ a radical from 
southern Tyrol (then Austrian) and even 
from Switzerland, a democracy. 

I have personally observed several such 
abrupt transitions. Some time ago there 
lived in Vienna a woman whose business 
ability was outstanding; she founded a bank 
and directed it successfully for many years. 
Her son, too, was active in the financial 
field, but with less success. During the 


Austrian monarchy he became the publisher . 


of a fashion magazine and achieved the title 
_ of Imperial Councillor for this innocuous oc- 
cupation. During the first World War— 
when he was more than sixty years old—to 
the surprise of all his friends he founded a 
Socialist newspaper, which he steered into 
Communist channels after the war. Never 
before in Vienna had bank presidents and 
other capitalists been so viclently attacked 
as in his newspaper. He was so furiously rad- 
ical that even the Communist party had no 
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use for him. Yet this newspaper became a 
thriving business; in his old days, its pub- 
lisher finally achieved financial success (as 
his mother had) and, moreover, gratified his 
latent feeling of revenge against the ideas of 
his mother, which he had shared with her in 
his younger years. Here we have a case of ' 
conversion from the Right to the Left, de-' 
termined by unconscious conflicts. 

This publisher had a strongly radical 
editor-in-chief, S. W., an unusually gifted 
journalist who helped toward the success of 
the newspaper. He developed into a promi- 
nent champion of therevolution. One day it 
was discovered that he had blackmailed | 
several industrialists, and he was sentenced 
to five or six months’ imprisonment. Every- 
one thought that he would now leave public 
life. But instead, immediately after his re- 
lease, he founded a new newspaper entirely 
devoted to the persecution of his former 
comrades: he had become a totalitarian, a 
radical of the Right. This change took place 
in W. suddenly—a Paul develops from a 
Saul in the experience of a moment. Psycho- 
analysts know that such moments are pre- 
pared in the unconscious for long years be- 
fore the dam is broken through, in accord- 
ance with the psychodynamic laws discov- 
ered by Freud and his school. 

It was said of W. that he was a plain 
scoundrel and that there are many such. 
Others said that he was embittered against 
his comrades, who had abandoned him dur- 
ing his trial. This does not explain the pe- 
culiar feature of so many radicals who can 
and must swing spectacularly from one ex- 
treme to another. We have seen a number of 
American Communists who went to Russia 
and returned violent enemies of the system 
they formerly worshiped. There may be a 
rational explanation for this attitude, for 
they tell us that they found Russia com- 
pletely different from what they had expect- 
ed. But this does not account for the tireless 
passion with which these people, who had 
obviously been mistaken, then work against 
their former comrades. Someone who is con- 
scious of having committed a colossal blun- 
der might be expected, at least for a time, to. 
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consider silence the better course of action. 
But this goes against the psychology of the 
radical; for him the main thing is to be radi- 
cal. 

In 1919 there was a short-lived Commu- 
nist interlude in Munich, during which an 
Austrian scholar wasappointed people’s com- 
missar in the Red government. A few years 
later we saw the same scholar in the compa- 
ny of black-cowled monks. He lectured on 
the transformation of the wine into Christ’s 
blood in the holy Mass; called himself a 

.faithful servant of the church; and, if for- 
merly hehad intended to end misery by abol- 
ishing capitalist profits, the only reason he 
now refrained from cursing the materialist 
conception of history was that his new creed 

: forbade him to curse. An evangelic conver- 

sion led this radical from bloody red to deep- 

_ est black. There was not much doubt as to 

‘the sincerity of his new faith—nor had 
- there been any doubt as to the sincerity of 
his former ideas. 

Thus we obtain the following psychologic 
law: The connection between the radical 
élan and its objective is unreliable, far less 
firm than might be expected, considering 
the vehemence displayed. Radicalism is an 
end in itself, its mental representation can 
readily be changed. Despite its practical im- 
portance, this law is easily forgotten. Prac- 
tical men in everyday life sometimes know 
it. An enthusiastic patriot who was wounded 
several times in the first World War peti- 
tioned for a post in the Censorship Office; 
the director of this office declared that the 
-enthusiast was unsuitable for the job. “If 
this man reads the enemy press,” he ex- 
plained cynically, “we may have to lock him 
up for high treason.” 

Psychoanalysis distinguishes between 
genital and pregenital libido. The latter is 
narcissistic and not really attached to any 
object. In the case of genuine object libido 
the center of gravity is situated outside the 

‘ego, the object no longer releases the ego, 

- under certain circumstances the object even 

consumes it. In other cases the center of 
gravity lies in the ego, the object is used only 
to reflect the ego and is rejected if for any 
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reason it can no ee gratify the narcis- 
sistic regression. 

' Just as elsewhere in life, we find stone 
the radicals the two opposite poles: hysteri- 
cal and obsessive types. The hysterical type 
occasionally becomes enthusiastic about 
radicalism; but he cannot remain radical, 
for he does not take anything seriously. The 
obsessional type, once radical, must remain 
radical and in his obsession grows more 


- radical with age. Examples of this opposi- 


tion are Brutus and Cassius, Danton, and 
Robespierre, perhaps also Goering and Hit- 
ler, in so far as it is possible to have a dis- 
tinct view of one’s contemporaries. Danton 
helped bring about the Revolution, made in- 
spiring speeches, and with his leonine eyes | 
gazed at the masses he had aroused to revo- 
lutionary frenzy. But after a time he was 
fed up, the Revolution bored him, the odor 
of blood filled him with disgust. In contra- 
distinction to him, Robespierre studied for a 
long time and after. careful pondering 
reached the conviction that the only way 
out was to guillotine a hundred thousand 
aristocrats. This had to be done; not fifty 
thousand, but a hundred thousand; he 
could prove it. What hateful frivolity to let 
the Revolution stop halfway! The first fifty 
thousand would have bled in vain if the 
second fifty thousand did not bleed after 
them. . 
The obsessional type hates the hysteric 
type wherever he finds him. The hysteric 
type spoils all his ideas. Since there are al- 
ways many neurotics among radicals, the 
hysterical must always clash with the ob- 
sessional neurotics—they represent two 
worlds that do not understand each other. 
Here we have one of the reasons why so many 
revolutions fail. If contemporary events 
were not the subject of such violent contro- 
versies, we might also be able to understand 
the opposition between Trotsky and Stalin; 
or, if not to understand it completely, at 
least to cast some psychological light on it. 
Occasionally, the two worlds unite for cre- 
ative action: Martin Luther, who hurled his 
inkpot at the devil, united with the scholarly 
Melanchthon. In this case the one man had 
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sufficient discipline in his ecstasy and the 
other sufficient religious enthusiasm in his 
obsessional science to permit that synthesis 
of compulsion and freedom which is neces- 
sary for permanent creation. 

In a letter of 1890, Friedrich Engels* 
modified the materialist conception of his- 
tory in the words: 


. . The determining element in history is ulti- 
mately the production and reproduction in real 
. lifes... If somebody twists. this [assertion] 
into the statement that the economic element is 
the only determining one, he transforms it into 
a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. .... 
The various elements of the superstructure .... 
in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form, .... . 


In other words: the what of historical 
changes is ruled by economic laws;-the how 
depends on people and their psychology. 
This was not a small concession to us. Be- 
fore Engels made this pronouncement, the 
Marxists were much more rigid, and to some 
extent still are. They call all extra-economic 
incentives “ideology,” meaning by this term 
the fallacious interpretation of economic in- 
centives as noneconomic. We are confronted 
with the mechanistic rigidity of the nine- 
teenth century of which we are the heirs. To 


Marx, great men were “accidents,” acceler- . 
. ating or delaying the economic course of de- . 


‘velopment. He was well aware of the ruthless 
element in human nature and considered de- 
struction absolutely necessary. However, the 
destructive instinct is not the only one in us, 
in great men, in history. Genius with its en- 
tangled structure of instincts and inspira- 
tions builds lasting events and institutions. 
Great men, sometimes sinister demons, have 
often interrupted the dialectics of history. 
Not only the “how” of historical develop- 
ment is created by excepticnal human be- 
ings and their psychology, but also the 
“what.” 

Pascal coined the phrase that history 
would have taken a different course if Cleo- 

* Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Correspond- 
ence, 1846-1895 (New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1936). 
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patra’s nose had been half an inch longer. To 
others the tragedy of Antony is only an ex- 


pression of the clash between the East and . - 
- the West, a thesis and antithesis from which 


arose the synthesis of Hellenism begun by 
Alexander.the Great and continued by the 
Romans. But to psychologists the conflict 
between the coolly calculating Octavian and 
the impulsive brawler, Antony, is a clash 
between a compulsive and a hysterical type. 
In such clashes the earthbound compulsive 
is usually victorious. Little influenced by 
unconscious erotic drives, he, indeed, fol- 
lows the economic line. But the impulsive 


type, too, has his merits: without him noth- , ' 


ing great happens; he is the pioneer, little 
likely to be guided by the: economic-materi- 
alist’ demands of his time. 

If one wants to be dialectical only, he can 
hold that Alexander himself, who led‘ the 
Greeks to Asia, was unimportant as a per- 


‚son, and one can study only the materialist 


understructure of Alexander’s conquests. 
But would not history have taken a different 
course if Alexander, motivated as he was by 
his Oedipus complex, had not drunk himself 
to death at a youthful age, which he proba- 
bly did under the impact of dark feelings of 
guilt? His father had been assassinated by 
his mother’s orders, and it is very likely 
that Alexander himself had had a hand in 
this matter. If he had lived to be old and had 
had the timeand ability to organize his world- 
empire on a firm basis, who knows whether 
the Roman Empire would ever have existed? 
We cannot develop these speculations here. 


. But it seems certain to us that the prema- 


ture death of great men is not explainable by 
economic’ factors. The ideas of these men; 
their organizing energy, courage, and leader- 
ship; the mission they represented, often 
went down with them. Some of these ideas 
are resurrected, as Freud attempted to show 
in his Moses. But resurrection does not al- 
ways take place; and when it does, it is cer- 
tainly not always on an economic basis. 
Zionism can be very well explained by 
economic causes, although the Marxists for 
other. economic reasons consider the move- 
ment a mistake. According to them, ag- 
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gressive anti-Semitism can be abolished 
more thoroughly by other methods. Once I 
asked an enthusiastic ‘Zionist why such an 
exposed corner of the world—a regular dan- 
ger spot; a stony, almost waterless country; 
. settled by hostile Arabs—has been chosen 
as the future Jewish homeland. He looked at 
me in surprise and said: “But it is our coun- 
try; we have no other.” Here. the Jewish 
tradition spoke out, the religious and na- 
tional philosophy of a people that has suf- 
fered for centuries and has been kept to- 
gether by their Book. Theodore Herzl, the 
Zionist leader, tells in his Memoirs that 
when he considered accepting a British offer 
to open up Uganda in Central Africa for the 
© Jews, he was almost killed by his followers 
as a traitor. This is another example of 
economics and psychology working at cross- 
purposes. 

One more example pertinent to our theme 
is the birth of religions. It is quite clear that 
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‘popular misery in India and Palestine pro- 
duced the religious philosophies which we 
know as Buddhism and Christianity. It may 
even be added that the founders of these re- 
ligions are legendary figures, and that it is 
not known with certainty whether they real- 
ly existed or not. If they were invented by 
their followers, their doctrines are, a fortiori, 
explained by economic factors. And yet—to 
limit ourselves to Christianity—there is an 
idea here, invented by a religious genius, 
without which eternal bliss could not have 
arisen from earthly misery. Are you poor?. 
You cannot be poor enough; the poorer you 
are in this world, the more gloriously will you 
enter Heaven. Without this religious flash, 
the people would have remained miserable, 
dirty, unworthy of human beings, and hope- 
less, as in so many other countries which 
were just as miserable as Palestine and yet 
did not give birth to a Christ. 
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ABSTRACT 


The neo-Freudian psychoanalysts have adopted a “cultural orientation” in their study of neurosis in 
modern society, which suffers from a lack of systematization and from easy assumptions regarding the univer- 
sality of total-cultural influences within a given culture. What emerges is a confused mélange of historical 
developments, family influences, group activities, conflicts of values—all descriptively unsorted and un- 
weighted. The work of Karen Horney and Erich Fromm is criticized as to sociological relevance and ade- 


quacy. 


Although ritual obeisance is still being 
paid Sigmund Freud by all psychoanalysts, 
a left-wing group of practitioners has, in 
fact, abandoned ınuch of his theory. Turn- 
ing from biology, the neo-Freudians have 
adopted the social sciences, sociology in par- 
ticular. Through a critical analysis of the 
work of Karen Horney and Erich Fromm, 
the two outstanding proponents of the new 
orientation, this paper is an evaluation of 
the effort to explain neurosis in cultural 
terms. l ; 

I 


Karen Horney views neurosis as no cate- 
gory to separate the sheep from the goats; 
neurosis is a matter of degree, for to some 
extent conflicting cultural ideologies are in- 
corporated in all personalities. But what is 
a neurosis? And who is neurotic? In the 
first place, neurosis is described as “overt 
deviation from a statistical norm.” Thus 
frigidity was normal in the nineties, while a 
modern frigid woman may be suspected of a 
neurosis. There are, however, two qualifi- 
cations made: (1) Neurosis cannot be con- 
ceived as a simple-deviation from a statisti- 
cal norm because the man who flouts the 
cultural imperative to succeed at all cost to 
other self-goals may be at peace with him- 
self, may suffer no anxiety. (2) No simple 
addition or subtraction of avert deviations 
can measure neurosis because the neurotic 
has a temporally extended character develop- 
ment, which is not dependent upon any iso- 
lated experiences, actions, or symptoms. 


“The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937). 


The neurotic is a person who develops cer- 
tain trends, and his entire life-experience 
deepens these trends.? 

2 The development of this clinical orientation— 


a departure from the Ereudian attempt to discover 
the significant single instance—is perhaps Horney’s 


‘outstanding contribution. In comparison with 


other fields, it is most difficult perhaps in personality 
study to establish a as the cause of b. Freud always 
insisted.that God was the father of the family of 
orientation, nothing more, nothing less—a curious 
conception indeed from the sociologist’s point of 
view. Why was little Hans’s wolf merely his father 
and not all that was large and threatening in his 
immediate environment? Horney is probably cor- 
rect in insisting that the proper clinical study of the 
neurotic is the defensive trends he develops. 

Human experience is made up neither of an iso- 
lated series of episodes nor of exact recapitulations 
of previous experiences. The meaning of a new ex- 
perience or of a modification of an experience con- 
tinued in time is transmuted for the person in terms 
of the total meaningfulness, at the various levels of 
consciousness, of all previous experiences: thus we 
can avoid what Köhler called the “nothing but” 
fallacy. Of course, if the orthodox Freudians insist 
that little Hans’s fear of horses zs his fear that his 
father will castrate him and that artistic creation is 
nothing but a recapitulatory interest in playing with 
one’s own feces, they cannot, on their own grounds, 
be disproved. 

This is not to question the determining effect of 
single traumatic experiences, but even these have a ` 
context. In Koestler’s Arrival and Departure, Peter's 
catching his brother on a boat-hook in a sense caused 
his masochistic need for punishment, but his re- 
lationship with his parents, particularly his father, 
was such that his corroding sense of guilt was care- 
fully nurtured. 

Horney’s statement of the case has even more 
therapeutic than theoretical importance. If the 
trend and not the single determining instance is 
what the analyst should discover, then therapy may 
become something which does not consume the 
patient’s pocketbook and lifetime. 
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The neurotic, then, is defined as a person 
who attempts to cope with life under “difh- 
cult internal conditions” with a “diffuse 
basic anxiety toward life in general.” Lack 
of precision is admitted. In the first place, 
no matter what the “individual character 


difficulties’ are, ‘‘....these have been 
engendered .... ultimately through cultur- 
al conditions....,” because not in all 


cultures would neurotics use moral perfec- 
tion or utter helplessness on others as safety 
devices.3 The only way of distinguishing their 
neurotic from their “normal” use is “their 
one-sided compulsive and indiscriminate 
application.” 

It is further advised that normal might 
be distinguished from neurotic on the basis 
of compulsive and indiscriminate behavior 
as applied to “normal” trends in the culture, 
ie., to attempt to secure recognition for 
achievement might be considered normal 
in our culture, but if this success drive be- 
comes a devouring passion at the expense 
of all other activities and satisfactions, such 
an ambition might be labeled “neurotic.” 
The difficulty here, it is admitted, is that 
arbitrary judgments might be set up of 
“good attitudes towards the self” and “free 
use of energies” in a social contest in which 
a large group or a whole people were acting 
“neurotically.” This would be awkward 
because “.... ‘neurotic,’ however we may 
define it, has the connotation of impairment 
of function. But the group as a whole and 
an individual belonging to such a group 
- may function well within the given cultural 
limitations..... 4 

This quotation constitutes an admission 
of failure to differentiate between “individ- 
ual” and “cultural” neurosis in sociological 
terms. Horney’s final conclusion only makes 
this more evident: ‘‘The decision whether 
or not to call an individual neurotic must 
ultimately be based on merely practical 
criteria, such as the degree of being handi- 
capped or the degree of suffering.””s But this 


3 Karen Horney, “What Is a Neurosis?” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XLV (1939), 431- 


4 Ibid., p. 432. 5 Ibid. 
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is still supposed to allow a bridge to be 
drawn between the “anthropological” or 
“socially oriented” view of neurosis as de- 
viation from average conduct and the clini- 
cally oriented view, by adding the clinical 
proviso that “....the deviaticn does not 
primarily concern the manifest behavior but 
the quantity or quality of basic anxiety as 
well as that of the deviation developed for 
the sake of security.’ 

Since sociologists have discovered that 
deviant social types within highly organized 
subcultures (e.g., the professional beggar) 
tend to develop integrated, adjusted per- 
sonalities, Horney seems well advised to 
have dropped any attempt to correlate 
neurosis with overt behavior. From the 
clinical point of view, the foregoing “‘practi- 
cal” definition of neurosis is fairly ade- 
quate.” Nevertheless, to view- neurosis in 
terms of anxiety deviation establishes no 
bridge between: culture and neurosis. 

One will seek in vain for a statement in 
Horney’s writings ož how cultural trends 
become personality trends. There is no 
recognition of social structure as such, and 
the discussion of general-cultural conflicts 
of values is completely removed from her 
excellent description of a general type of 
family which engenders neurotic trends and 
symptoms. (These may, incidentally, be 
labeled ‘‘middle-class.” Horney makes no 
differentiations according to class.) There 
are two most important questions left un- 
answered: (x) Since in modern society no 
individual participates in the total cultural 
complex totally, but primarily in a series of 
population segments grouped according to | 
sex, age, class, occupation, region, religion, . 
and ethnic group—all with somewhat differ- 
ing norms and expectations of conduct— 
how do-these combine in different-ways to 
form varying backgrounds for individual 


` 6 Ibid. 
"It could be revised to state that the neurotic is 
a person whose anxiety, guilt, and feelings of in- 
feriority make painful his attempts to establish 
self-satisfactory roles and goals. His roles and goals 
serve as the bridge between cultural and clinical 
factors. 


etiologies of neurotic trends?® To what ex- 
. tent do these various population segments 
share the imputed conflict of general-cul- 
tural values? (2) How do cultural factors 
become incorporated in the personality? 
Why do some become neurotic and not 
others under the same general-cultural con- 
ditions? Nowhere does Horney come any 
closer to combining cultural and individual 
‘factors than this: “A similar answer can be 
given to the question as to why only some 
persons become neurotic, and not all, when 
they live under the same difficult cultural 
conditions. The persons who succumb to a 
neurosis are those who have been more 
severely hit by the existing difficulties, par- 
ticularly in their childhood.’ 

Horney has simply failed to do what she 
claims. As was noted above, Horney.made 
the unqualified statement that, no matter 
what the individual character difficulties 
might be, they were ultimately determined 
by cultural conditions (and, for Horney, 
“cultural” conflicts are limited to ideologi- 
cal conflicts), But in another context ap- 
pears this statement: “In regard to neuroses 

.. the conflicting trends constituting 
them are determined ultimately by dis- 
turbances in human relationships.’ 


8 This is asking a great deal, and the job would 
probably require several volumes. The only legiti- 
mate exception to be taken here is with Horney’s 
assumption of a single unit, “culture,” which is 
treated as a residual category in her etiological de- 
scriptions. Culture becomes a constant from which 
individual experience develops its own trends. 
Various neurotic symptoms and trends are de- 
scribed as more or less self-contained dynamisms, 
with no further reference to “culture” as such. In 
the middle-class general family type described as 
engendering neurotic trends, the parents ere them- 
selves neurotic, as symptomatically defined. As for 
differentiating according to population segment, the 


only one Horney introduces is a sexual differentia- 


tion (see “Feminine Psychology,” New Ways in 


Psychoanalysis [New York: W. W. Norton & Co., ` 


Inc., 1939], chap. vi, pp. 101-19). 


9 Ibid., p. 178. A virtual duplication of this state- 
ment may be found in a previous publication (see 
“Culture and Neurosis,” American Sociological 
Review, I [1936], 230). 


10 New Ways in Psychoanalysis, p. 78. 
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Erich Fromm’s position in many ways- 
parallels Karen Horney’s; and his view of 
the fundamental antagonism between per- 
son and culture is even more arbitrary than 
Horney’s. Culture, however, is viewed not 
so much as a system of conflicting values 
as a historical struggle to gain freedom from 
the “shackles” of such social institutions as 
the church, government, and capitalism. 
Fromm’s main theoretical formulation is a 
psychological extension of Max Weber’s 
analysis of the Protestant Ethic. Briefly, 
man’s medieval primary ties were irretriev- ` 
ably broken; individualism and the middle 
class slowly emerged. Lutheranism and 
Calvinism brought religious freedom, which 
was accompanied by a new powerlessness 


and anxiety. Compulsive activity and work ` - 


as a duty developed to allay feelings of. 
doubt and insignificance. While “Western 
man” freed himself from certain specific au- 
thorities, he developed only a pseudo-self 
and acted out roles he assumed were his own 
but which actually were imposed upon 
him.“ 

No theory is ever “wrong” or “right,” 
only more or less adequate to explain a 
given body of fact. The Protestant Ethic, 
with all it implied, was of unquestionable 
significance as a causal link in the develop- 
ment of the modern obsession with work and 
success. But in itself it is inadequate to ex- 
plain that development, and it is certainly 
inadequate to explain, as a directly channeled 
historical development, any putative psy- 
chological condition of “modern man.” 

In the first place, the adequacy of an 
imputed causal chain to explain a given 
body of fact as of a given moment in time is 
not impaired by shortening the chain, i.e., 
using a shorter time scheme.” Conversely, 


"See Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941). 


2 In fact, the historical sequence has significance 
only for immediately successive links in any im- 
puted chain (see Robert M. Maclver, Social Causa- 
tion [Boston: Ginn & Co., x931], particularly the 
“Simplified Diagram of an Historical Sequence,” 
on p. 190). : 
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the farther back the imputed chain starts, 
the more do intervening factors change the 
character of the original factors introduced 
at the arbitrary starting-point. While the 
Protestant Ethic formed a’ common back- 
ground for the development of social struc- 
ture and value systems in Britain, Germany, 
and America, subsequent changes in all 
three national cultures have deviated suf- 
ficiently not only to justify but to compel 
further, and time-shortened, explanations 
of those national cultures and their psy- 
chological effects. For example, in neither 
Germany nor Great Britain did a frontier 
psychology ever develop, with its emphasis 
upon independence and self-help and its in- 
tensification of personal competition. The 
rise of modern capitalism in this country 
transmuted those values almost entirely 
into striving for success, but this became a 
significantly different phenomenon from 
anything comparable in the other two na- 
tional cultures.”3 Where was the “automa- 
ton” on the American frontier? And how 
can we conceive of a definitive and final 
-break of all primary bonds with the end of 
the medieval period when eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century America exempli- 
fied the rural-familial way of life?" Foster 


13See Talcott Parsons, “The Problem of Con- 
trolled Institutional Change,” Psychiatry, VIII 
(1945), 79-ı01. Parsons points out that, while 
Germans are more obsessed with status than Ameri- 
cans, attempts at status fulfilment in Germany are 
largely aimed outside the internal class structure, 
while individual competition for achievement within 
the class structure has characterized this country. 
This, in itself, has many implications for different 


` sociological explanations of neurosis within the two- 


national cultures. For a temporally limited explana- 
tion of the value of success in this country see Arnold 


“| W. Green, “Duplicity,” Psychiatry, VI (1943), 


ALI-24. 

™ See W, E. Woodward, The Way Our People 
Lived (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944). Even 
for the present day, such a thesis is inadmissible. 
No matter how fractured modern social structure 
or how splintered modern values, in the socialization 
process the person incorporates other models and 
other values from his immediate environment—in- 
deed, his very conception of himself—and thus is 
related to some area of the total social structure and 
value system. i 
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Rhea Dulle? America Learns To Play 
depicts a national-cultural transformation of 
recreation values, from the seventeenth- 
century “‘detestation of idleness” to the 
twentieth-century belief in the rigkt of every 
citizen to hedonistic enjoyment. Today, 
how much does Middletown’s reck-bound 
faith in “Magic Middletown” counteract 
the sense of worthlessness and insignifi- 
cance? In a period of contracting capitalism, 
with increasing emphasis upon consump- 
tion outlets and state-guaranteed economic 
security rather than upon expanding pro- 
duction, saving, and individual responsi- 
bility, the compulsion to work may be ex- 
pected to change radically in character. 

From the standpoint of this analysis a 
more important point than Fromm’s use 
of historical materials is that he, like Hor- 
ney, implicitly conceives of culture as a 
unity, operating as a universal stimulus in a 
simplified stimulus-response relationship. 
Complex cultures do not lend themselves 
easily to the explaining of behavicr in gen- 
eral-cultural terms. Since individuals inter- 
act within a small segment of a differenti- 
ated society and are inculcated with the 
specialized values of their various segments 
as well as with the general-culturel values, 
extreme caution is required in the use of 
such a concept as “modern man.” 

As for defining neurosis and establishing 
a bridge between a cultural and an in- 
dividual etiology—problems already dis- 
cussed in reference to Horney’s work—a 
much greater confusion is encountered. In 
another context Fromm drops the general- 
cultural explanation of neurosis and as- 
serts that neurosis arises from individual 
experience of personal relationships: “What 
appears as a feeling of guilt... . is actually 
the fear of displeasing those of whom one is 
afraid.” And “....ihe scars left from 
this defeat [in the family] in the child’s 
fight against irrational authority are to be 
found at the bottom of every neurosis.’ 

»s Erich Fromm, “Individual and Social Origins 
of Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, IX 
(1944), 382. 

16 bid. 
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On the other hand, the family mediates the 
“social character of their society or class” 
to the child,” apparently the cultural “nor- 
mal.” To some extent Fromm solves this 
seeming dilemma by viewing the neurotic 


as one who struggles against normality, and: 


the individual normal as one who has ac- 
cepted the cultural normal. But if the neu- 
rotic is neurotic because he deviates from 
the cultural normal, and at the same time is 
neurotic because. he does not deviate suff- 
ciently from the cultural normal, the etiologi- 
cal picture becomes chaotic. A fundamental 
antagonism between individual and society 
is expressed, which is even more extreme 
than that of Freud, who advised a young 
male patient to be continent, but under 
protest. 

Fromm envisages a complete separation 
of values, social structure, and neurotic 
symptoms as Horney defines them. Two 
views of “normal” or “healthy” are adopt- 
ed: ‘‘.... there is a discrepancy between 
the aims of the smooth functioning of so- 
clety and of the full development of the in- 
dividual. This fact makes it imperative to 
differentiate sharply between the two con- 
cepts of health. The one is governed by so- 
cial necessities, the other by values and 
norms concerning the aim of individual ex- 
istence.”””® And modern psychiatrists are 
reputed to make this error: “....the per- 
son who is normal in terms of being well- 
adjusted is often less healthy than the neu- 
rotic person in terms of human values.” 
Concerning the “pathology. of normalcy 
[sic], he considers the analyst’s task to be 
“... to recognize that the individual’s 
ideal of normalcy may contradict the aim 
. of the full realization of himself as a human 
being.” There is more than a semantic 
difficulty here. To cut the neurotic off from 
the starveling limb which relates him to the 


17 Escape from Freedom, p. 287. 
8 Tbid., p. 138. a 
19 Ibid., p. 139. 


a0 “Individual and Social Origins of Neurosis,” 


p. 384. 
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total social structure is not therapy but the 

~most cruel disservice. And neither the 
analyst nor the patient has the political 
power to uproot the tree. 


III 


One would be in error in supposing that 
Fromm’s pitting such imprecise and value- 
laden terms as “healthy” and “realization 
of self” against “pathological normalcy.” 
stems from confusion. Indeed, it makes a 
great deal of sense in that his therapy is not 
primarily aimed at relieving neurotic symp- 
toms but rather serves to introduce a pro- 
gram of social reform. 

A review of that program must be pref- 
aced by an evaluation of the possibilities of 
using Fromm’s therapy in the present. Ac- 
cording to Fromm, the giving-up of spon- 
taneity and individuality in a compulsive 
conformity to arbitrary authority results in 
a thwarting of life; “positive freedom” is 
to be promoted which consists in “the spon- 
taneous activity of the total, integrated per- 
sonality. ax There “is no higher power than 
this unique individual self.” Further, “... 
there is only one meaning of life: the act of 
living itself.” 


21 Escape from Freedom. p. 258. Horney’s pro- 
posed therapy is an exact replica of Fromm’s 
(see New Ways in Psychoanalysis, p. 11). 


»2 Escape from Freedom, p. 263. Indirectly, in 
Escape from Freedom, Fromm contradicts this state- 
ment. A system of morality is implied with the 
phrase “.... man should not be subject to any- 
thing higher than himself.... ,” i.e., men should 
not manipulate others for ends extrinsic to the re- 
lationship itself. But this would have to be learned 
as a rule of behavior and respected as something 
apart from any given interactional context, else 
one man’s spontaneity be an invitation to another’s 
exploitation. This paradox emerges: Where men 
interacted “spontaneously,” a greater delibera- 
tion over which course of action to adopt in each 
relationship would be necessary than in a caste 
society in which all relationships are rigidly defined. 
Actually, no organized society could exist where 
men oriented their behavior anew in each relation- 
ship, while at the same time the relationship referred 
to nothing outside of the other’s “unique person- 
ality.” Fromm is far from meaning what he says, 
since he also claims that men must on occasion 
sacrifice their lives, “which can be the utmost assez- 
tion of our individuality.” 


t 
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This is paniy absurd. No society of 
which we have any knowledge has ever 
resembled the Garden of Eden: men have 
lived, and can live, only for various ends— 
the clan; the guild, the family; to kill, to 
succeed, to spread the Word of God, to re- 
nounce the world in monastic seclusion— 

‘but certainly not “to live.” But more im- 
portant than this, a therapy of “spontane- 
ity” shows a lack either of knowledge or of 
understanding of the kind of social condi- 
tioning “modern man” undergoes, and par- 
ticularly “middle-class modern man.’”3 

A description of that conditioning may be 
summarized as the systematic suppression 
of impulse to insure that the available chan- 
nels of vertical mobility remain open. Re- 
vising a felicitous phrase of the Lynds, 
members of the middle class are trained to 
live at the future and to regard their friend- 

_ ships, associations, hobbies, and intellec- 
tual interests in terms of their potentiality 
as means to attain ends of wealth, prestige, 
and social status. And middle-class man is 
increasingly finding his occupational posi- 
tion not as an independent shopkeeper, 
business, or professional man but as a minor 
functionary in vast, bureaucratically or- 
ganized*4 corporations and government bu- 
reaus, where one must learn complex tech- 


23 It will suffice here to define “middle-class 
modern man” as a sociopsychological ideal type 
whose attitudes and values are welded into a life- 
time of striving toward an improvement of personal 
socioeconomic position within the class structure. 
His position is one of psychological vulnerability: he 
is protected from the stresses and strains of a period 
- of rapid social change, which is currently con- 
tracting the channels of vertical mobility, neither 
by the relative acquiescence of status by “lower- 
class man” nor the assured status of ‘upper-class 
man.” Fromm has some insight into the modern 
objective cultural restrictions upon a spontaneity 
therapy (“Individual and Social Origins of Neuro- 
sis,” p. 381), but “inner compulsions” remain es- 
sentially imposed by a functioning society and are 
not viewed as a set of interiorized social ends and 
‘goals which relate the person to social structure. 


24 For insight into the psychological demands of 
placement in a bureaucratic organization see Robert 
K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personal- 
ity,” Social Forces, XVIII (1940), 560-68. 
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niques at avoidance, withdrawal, and ap- 


‚proach—all. of which require a studied 


manipulation of others’ personalities and a 
schooling of one’s own reactions so as not to 
antagonize but to please. Within a person- 
nel hierarchy (large city hospital, prison, 
army, government bureau, university, busi- 
ness corporation) lower space may approach 
upper only through the mediation of middle 
space. These are in no sense neurotic mani- 
festations but objective cultural demands 
which the individual must meet if he is to 
marry, raise a family, participate in social 
organizations made up of members cf his 


35 For an analysis of personality manipulation, 
see Green, of. cit. 


96 Significantly, Thoreau never married. It seems 
doubtful that any wife would have appreciated his 
spontaneous ruminations with nature while his 
bean-patch went unhoed. But Fromm said that 
man must become an integral part of life through 
work and love. There is only one way for a modern 
member of the middle class to implement a philoso- 
phy of spontaneity, and that is to step outside the 
success schema altogether. Yet this would mean 
renouncing almost all present associations and in- 
sulating the self with a way of life for which vir- 
tually no support could be found within the present 
social structure and scheme of values. Such drastic 


` action may be necessary in individual instances, but 


as a general approach to therapy it is hardly ad- 
visable. 

On the other hand, therapists who accept the 
“spontaneity” dictum, while at the same time affirm- 
ing the desirability of success, involve themselves in 
curious contradictions. On p. 160 of John Dollard’s 
Victory over Fear (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1942) appears this statement: “If you can see no 
reason for fear but are still afraid there is only one 
way out. Do what you are afraid to do. Carry out the 
dangerous act in exactly that situation in which you 
are most afraid.” And on p. 175: “Possessions stand 
between us and the worst pains and rigors of life; 
high position is a guarantee against misery.” But it 
is precisely the efforts to secure possessions and 
status that result in the most morale-sapping fears 
which members of the middle class experience—fear 
of failure, fear of inability to “win friends and in- 
fluence people,” fear of economic depression, fear of 
antagonizing the boss. Carrying out the feared 
dangerous act might mean telling someone in 
authority exactly what one thought of him, but at 
what price to possessions and status? Certainly, 
there is no easy answer for the therapist, and most 
certainly no general advice that he can offer. 
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own class, occupy a recognized position in 
his community—all of which have become 
his self-expectations, early assimilated from 
the expectations of family, friends, teach- 
ers, Boy Scout masters, and clergymen. 
Any labeling of these expectations as 
“pseudo-selfness” and “imposed authority” 
does not dispose of the fact that they oc- 
cupy the core of middle-class personalities. 
Any attempt to uproot them not only would 
intensify anxiety but would also require 
actual withdrawal from the current area of 
social interaction. Unfortunate as it may be, 
life for the middle class is comprised largely 
of a conscious reckoning of personal means- 
ends relationships projected into the future; 
and the conception of self in the present 
' tends to reflect whatever successes were 
scored through those relationships in the 
past. The career becomes “subjectively 

. the moving perspective in which the 
person sees his life as a whole and interprets 
the meaning of his various attributes, ac- 
tions, and the things which happen to 
him.”?? 

Exactly with whom is one’s behavior to 
be spontaneous? With one’s employer? 
With one’s army officer? With one’s clients? 
By acting spontaneously now, one may be 
insuring the loss of opportunity to do so in 
the future. The middle-class career may be 
conceived as a series of carefully preserved 
relations with a long line of superiors, any 
one of whom is in a position seriously to 
endanger the ultimate goal. Dale Carnegie 
has written the book which best illuminates 
the spirit of our era. 

It is by turning his projected therapy into 
a program of social- reform that Fromm 
avoids answering the question of how “‘spon- 
taneity and freedom” are to be released in 
patients today: 


Only in a planned economy in which the 
whole nation has rationally mastered the eco- 
nomic and social forces can the individual 


27 Everett C. Hughes, “Institutional Office and 
the Person,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII 
(1937), 409-10. 
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share responsibility and use creative intelli- 
gence in his work. All that matters is that the _ 
opportunity for genuine activity be restored to - 
the individual; that the purposes of society 
and of his own become identica], not idealogi- 
cally but in reality..... 


The currently fashionable proviso is added 
that planning from the top must be “blend- 
ed with-active participation from below,” 
combining “centralization with decentrali- 
zation,” since “man should not be subject 
to anything higher than himself.” 
This is the first planned economy dedi- 
cated to “the actual freedom, initiative, 
and spontaneity of the individual.” If 
“spontaneous freedom” is to have any rea- 
sonably demonstrable referent, it must 
mean the opportunity of expressing and im- 
plementing a wide diversity of ends, some- 
thing which no planned economy could 
tolerate. Combining centralization with 
decentralization is pure word magic, as is 
the hope of participation from below in the 
planning. A modern economy which is 
“planned,” i.e., controlled by a power hier- 
archy to insure that machinery and men ' 
produce and distribute according to a pre- 
determined national schedule, must, of in- 
ternal necessity, exact conformity at all 
points. If could not possibly operate with a 
permitted expression and implementation 


‚of a wide diversity of ends. And once politi- 


cal pronouncement instead of the open 
market determined the points of conjunc- 
ture in the economic sphere, the power hier- 
archy of necessity, perhaps even apart from 
personal desire, would be forced into aw 
imposition of values and goals outside the f 
economic realm. . 
Meanwhile, there is no need of waiting 
for any restructuring of society. Much can 
be done in psychotherapy within present 
cultural limitations, and the sociologist may 
contribute. It will not be along the lines of 
general-cultural analyses, however, but in 
more intensive studies of the actual proc- 


23 Escape from Freedom, p. 273. 
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- esses of socialization. The sociologist’s 
knowledge of the social pressures which be- 
come incorporated as conflicting self-goals, 
to which persons of different sexes, ethnic 
groups, races, classes, and regions are sub- 
jected, in conjunction with the clinician’s 
techniques for probing out individual neu- 
rosis etiology, should, if combined, become 
a valuable co-operative endeavor. , 

And whatever new therapeuti¢ goals are 
devised, it does not seem likely that they 
will follow. the lines established by Horney 
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and Fromm. Those goals are not applicable 

today; no therapist is in any position to ad- 

vise exactly what political activity the 

neurotic should engage in to help establish 
a better culture for the future. Irwin Edman 
may have been right when he said that not a 
new argument but a new society would cure 

the soul of man. The modern neurotic, 

however, will not live to see the dawn of 

that day. In the meantime, he is entitled to 

whatever help can be afforded. 
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ABSTRACT 


The focused interview is designed to determine the responses of persons exposed to a situation previously 
analyzed by the investigator. Its chief functions are to discover: (r) the significant aspects of the total situa- 
tion to which response has occurred; (2) discrepancies between anticipated and actual effects; (3) responses 
of deviant subgroups in the population; and (4) the processes involved in experimentally induced effects. 
Procedures for satisfying the criteria of specificity, range, and depth in the interview are described. 


For several years, the Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research has conducted individual and 
group interviews in studies of the social and 
psychological effects of mass communications— 
radio, print, and film. A type of research inter- 
view grew out of this experience, which is per- 
haps characteristic enough to merit a distinctive 
label—the “focused interview.” 

In several respects the focused interview dif- 
fers from other types of research interviews 
which might appear superficially similar. These 
characteristics may be set forth in broad outline 
as follows: 


1. Persons interviewed are known to have been in- 
volved in a particular concrete situation: they 
have seen a film; heard a radio program; read a 
pamphlet, article, or book; or have participated 
in a psychological experiment or in an uncon- 
trolled, but observed, social situation. 

2. The hypothetically significant’ elements, pat- 
terns, and total structure of this situation have 
been previously analyzed by the investigator. 


Through this content analysis he has arrived - 


at a set of hypotheses concerning the meaning and 
effects of determinate aspects of the situation. 

3. On the basis of this analysis, the investigator 
has fashioned an interview guide, setting forth the 
major areas of inquiry and the hypotheses which 
locate the pertinence of data to be obtained in 
the interview. 

4. The interview -itself is focused on the subjective 
experiences of persons exposed to the pre- 
analyzed situation. The array of their reported 
responses to this situation enables the investi- 
-gator 


1 This article will be identified by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia, University, as 
Publication No. A-s5. We are indebted to Dr. 
Samuel A. Stouffer and Dr. Carl I. Hovland for 
permission to draw upon materials for the Re- 
search Branch, Information and Education Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces. To Miss Marjorie Fiske 
and Miss Eva Hofberg, colleagues in the bureau, 
we are grateful for assistance in the preparation of 
material. a 


a) To test the validity of hypotheses’ derived 
from content analysis and social psychological 
theory, and 

b) To ascertain unanticipated responses to the 
situation, thus giving rise to fresh hypotheses. 


From this synopsis it will be seen that a dis- 
tinctive prerequisite of the focused interview is 
a prior analysis of a situation in which subjects 
have been involved. 

To begin with, foreknowledge of the situa- 
tion obviously reduces the task confronting the 
investigator, since the interview need not be de- 
voted to discovering the objective nature of the 
situation. Equipped in advance with a content 
analysis, the interviewer can readily distinguish 
the objective facts of the case from the subjec- 
tive definitions of the situation. He thus be- 
comes alert to the entire field of “selective re- 
sponse.” When the interviewer, through his 
familiarity with the objective situation, is able 
to recognize symbolic or functional silences, 
“distortions,” avoidances, or blockings, he is 
the more prepared to explore their implications. 
Content analysis is a major cue for the detec- 
tion and later exploration of private logics, per- 
sonal symbolisms, and spheres of tension. Con- 
tent analysis thus gauges the importance of 
what has not been said, as well as of what has 
been said, in successive stages of the interview. 

Finally, content analysis facilitates the flow 
of concrete and detailed reporting of responses. 
Summary generalizations, on the other hand, in- 
evitably mean that the informant, not the in- 
vestigator, in effect provides the interpretation. 
It is not enough for the interviewer to learn that 
an informant regarded a situation as “un- 
pleasant” or “anxiety-provoking” or “stimulat- 
ing”—summary judgments which are properly 
suspect and, moreover, consistent with a variety 
of interpretations. He must discover precisely 
what “unpleasant” denotes in this context: 
what further feelings were called into play; 
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what personal associations came to’mind; and 
the like, Failing such details, the data do not 
lend themselves to adequate analysis. Further- 
more, when subjects are led to describe their 
reactions in minute detail, there is less prospect 
that they will, intentionally or unwittingly, con- 
ceal the actual character of their responses; ap- 
parent, inconsistencies will be revealed; and, 

‚finally, a clear picture of the total response 
emerges. . 

The interviewer who has previously analyzed 
the situation on which the interview focuses is 
in a peculiarly advantageous position to elicit 
such detail. In the usual depth interview, one 
can urge informants to reminisce on their ex- 
periences. In the focused interview, however, 
the interviewer can, when expedient, play a 

‚more active role: he can introduce more ex- 
plicit verbal cues to the stimulus pattern or even 
“ré-present it, as we shall see. In either case this 
usually activates a concrete report of responses 
by informants. 
j 


USES OF THE FOCUSED INTERVIEW 


_ The focused interview was initially devel- 
oped to meet certain problems growing out of 
communications research and propaganda anal- 
ysis. The outlines of such problems appear in de- 
tailed case studies by Dr. Herta Herzog, dealing 
with the gratification found by listeners in such 
radio programs as daytime serials and quiz 
competitions. With the sharpening of objec- 
tives, research interest centered on the analysis 
of responses to particular pamphlets, radio pro- 
grams, and motion pictures. During the war 
Dr. Herzog and the senior author of the present 
paper were assigned by several war agencies to 
study the psychological effects of specific mo- 
rale-building devices. In the course of this work 
the focused interview was progressively de- 
veloped to a relatively standardized form. 

The primary, though not the exclusive, pur- 
pose of the focused interview was to provide 
some basis for interpreting statistically signifi- 
cant effects of mass communications. But, in 
general, experimental studies of effects might 
well profit by the use of focused interviews in 
research. The character of such applications can 
be briefly illustrated by examining the role of 
the focused interview at four distinct points: 


2“What Do We Really Know about Day Time 
Serial Listeners?” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank 
N. Stanton (eds.), Radio Research, 1942-43 (New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944). 
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1. Specifying the effective stimulus 

2. Interpreting discrepancies between anticipated 
and actual effects 

3. Interpreting discrepancies between prevailing 
effects and effects among subgroups—‘‘deviant 
cases” 


‚4. Interpreting processes dagoivedt in experimentally 


induced effects 


1. Experimental studies of effect face the 
problem of what might be called the specifica- 
tion of the stimulus, i.e., determining which x or 
pattern of x’s in the total stimulus situation led 
to the observed effects. But, largely because of 
the practical difficulties which this entails, this 
requirement is often not satisfied in psychologi- 
cal or sociological experiments. Instead, a rela- 
tively undifferentiated complex of factors— 
such as “emotional appeals,” “competitive in- 
centives,” and “political propaganda”’—is re- 
garded as “the” experimental variable. This 
would be comparable to the statement that “liv- 
ing in the tropics is a cause of higher rates of 
malaria”; it is true but unspecific. However 
crude they may be at the outset, procedures 
must be devised to detect the causally signifi- 
cant aspects of the total stimulus situation. 
Thus Gosnell: conducted an ingenious experi- 
ment on the “stimulation of voting,” in which 
experimental groups of residents in twelve dis- 
tricts in Chicago were sent “individual non- 
partisan appeals” to register and vote.3 Roughly 
equivalent control groups did not receive this 
literature. It was found that the experimental 
groups responded by a significantly higher pro- 
portion of registration and voting. But. what . 
does this result demonstrate? To what did the 
experimental group respond? Was it the non- 
partisan character of the circulars, the explicit 
nature of the instructions which they contained, 
the particular symbols and, appeals utilized in 
the notices, or what? In short, to use Gosnell’s 
own phrasing, what were “the particular stimuli 
being tested”? 

According to the ideal experimental design, 
such questions would, of course, be answered by 
a series of successive experiments, which test the 
effects of each pattern of putative causes. In 
practice not only does the use of this procedure 
in social experimentation involve prohibitive 
problems of cost, labor, and administration; it 
also assumes that the experimenter has been 
successful in detecting the pertinent aspects of 


3 Harold F. Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote: An 
Experiment in the Stimulation of Voting SE 
University of Chicago Press, 1927). 


the total stimulus pattern. The focused inter- 
view provides a useful near-substitute for such 
a series of experiments; for, despite great sacri- 
fices in scientific exactitude, it enables the ex- 
perimenter to arrive at plausible hypotheses 
concerning the significant items to which sub- 
jects responded. Through interviews focused on 
this problem, Gosnell, for example, could prob- 
ably have clarified just what elements in his 
several types of “nonpartisan” materials proved 
effective for different segments of his experi- 
mental group.4 Such a procedure provides an 
approximate solution for problems heretofore 
consigned to the realm of the unknown or the 
speculative.s 

2. There is also the necessity for interpreting 
the effects which are found to occur. Quite fre- 
quently, for example, the experimenter will note 
a discrepancy between the observed effects and 
those anticipated on the basis of other findings 


or previously formulated theories. Or, again, he’ 


may find that one subgroup in his experimental 
population exhibits effects which differ in degree 
or direction from those observed among other 
parts of the population. Unless the research is 
to remain a compendium of unintegrated em- 
pirical findings, some effort must be made to 


4Significantly enough, Gosnell did interview 
citizens in several election districts who received 
notices. However, he apparently did not focus the 
interviews in such fashion as to enable him to de- 
termine the significant phases of the total stimulus 
pattern; see his summary remark that “interviews 
..., brought out the fact that [the notices] had 
been read with interest and that they had aroused: 
considerable curiosity.” And note his speculation 
that “part of the effect [of the mail canvass] may 
have been due to the novelty of the appeal” (op. cit., 
pp. 29, 71). Properly oriented focused interviews 
would have enabled him to detect the points of 
“interest,” the ineffectual aspects of the notices, and 
differences in response of different types of citizens. 


5 The same problem arises in a more complicated 
and difficult form when the experimental situation 
is not a limited event but an elabarate complex of 
experiences. Thus Chapin studied the gains in social 
participation which can be attributed “to the effects 
of living in the [public] housing project.” As he 
recognized, “improved housing” is an unanalyzed 
“experimental” situation: managerial policies, in- 
creased leisure, architectural provision for group 
meetings, and a host of other items are varying 
elements of the program of “improved housing” 
(see F. S. Chapin, “An Experiment on the Social 
Effects of Good Housing,” American Sociological 
Review, V [1940], 868-79). 
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interpret such “contradictory” results. But the 
difficulty here is that of selecting among the 
wide range of post factum interpretations of the © 
deviant findings. The focused interview pro- 
vides a tool for this purpose. For example: 


Rosenthal’s study of the effect of “pro-radical” 
motion-picture propaganda on the socioeconomic 
attitudes of college students provides an instance of 
discrepancy between anticipated and actual effects $ 
He found that a larger proportion of subjects agreed 
with the statément “radicals are enemies of society” 
after they had seen the film. As is usually the case 
when seemingly paradoxical results are obtained, 
this called forth an “explanation”: “This negative 
effect of the propaganda was probably due to the 
many scenes of radical orators, marchers, and 
demonstrators.” 


Clearly ad hoc in nature, this “interpreta- 
tion” is little more than speculation; but it is ` 
the type of speculation which the focused inter- 
view is particularly suited to examine, correct, 
and develop. Such interviews would have indi- 
cated how the audience actually responded to 
the “orators, marchers, and demonstrators”; 
the author’s conjecture would have been recast 
into theoretical terms and either confirmed or 
refuted. (As we shall see, the focused interview 
has, in fact, been used to locate the source of 
such “boomerang effects” in film, radio, pam- 
phlet, and cartoon propaganda.”) 


In a somewhat similar experiment, Peterson and 


` Thurstone found an unexpectedly small change in 


attitudes among high-school students who had seen 
a pacifist film.® The investigators held it “.... 
probable that the picture, ‘Journey’s End,’ is too 
sophisticated in its propaganda for high school 
children.” 


é Solomon P. Rosenthal, “Change of Socio- 
economic Attitudes under Radical Motion Picture 
Propaganda,” Archives of Psychology, No. 166, 
1934. 


"Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, 
“Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda,” Transac- 
tions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Series IT, 
VI (1943), 58-79; Robert K. Merton and Patricia 
Kendall, “The Boomerang Effect—Problems of the 
Health-and Welfare Publicist,” Channels (National 
Publicity Council), Vol. XXI. (1944); and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall, “The Listener 
Talks Back,” in Radio in Health Education (pre- 
pared under the auspices of the New York Academy. 
of Medicine) (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945). 


8 Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion 
Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 
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Once again, the plausibility of a post factum in- 

.terpretation, would have been enhanced, and 
entirely different hypotheses would have been 
developed had they conducted’a focused inter- 
view.9 How did the children conceive the film? 
To what did they primarily respond? Answers to 
these and similar questions would yield the kind 
of data needed to interpret the unanticipated 
result. 

3. We may turn again to Gosnell’s study to 
illustrate the tendency toward ad hoc interpre- 
tations of discrepancies between prevailing effects 
and effects among subgroups (“deviant cases”) 
and the place of focused interviews in avoiding 
them. 


Gosnell found that, in general, a larger proportion 
of citizens registered or voted in response to a notice 
“of a hortatory character, containing a cartoon and 
and several slogans” than in response to a “factual” 
notice, which merely called attention to voting regu- 
lations. But he found a series of “exceptions,” 

`~ which invited a medly of ad hoc hypotheses. In a 
predominantly German election district, the factual 
notice had a greater effect than the “cartoon notice” 
—a finding which at once led Gosnell to the supposi- 
tion that “the word ‘slacker’ on the cartoon notice 
probably revived war memories and therefore failed 

‘to arouse interest in voting.” In Czech and Italian 
districts the factual notices also proved more 
effective; but in these instances Gosnell advances 
quite another interpretation: “the information 
cards were more effective than the cartoon notices 
probably because they were printed in Czech [and 
Italian, respectively] whereas the cartoon notices 
were printed in English.” And yet in a Polish dis- 
trict the factual notice, although printed in Polish, 
was slightly less effective than the cartoon notice.?° 


In short, lacking supplementary interviews fo- - 


cused on the problem of deviant group re- 
sponses, the investigator found himself drawn 
into a series of extremely flexible interpretations 
instead of resting his analysis on pertinent in- 
terview data. This characteristic of the Gosnell 
experiment, properly assessed by Catlin as an 
exceptionally well-planned study, is, a fortiori, 
found in a host of social and psychological ex- 
periments. ` 

4. Even brief introspective interviews as a 
supplement to experimentation have proved 
useful for discerning the processes involved in ex- 
perimentally induced effects. Thus Zeigarnik, in 
her well-known experiment on memory and in- 


9 On the problems of post factum interpretations 


- see R. K. Merton, “Sociological Theory,” American 


Journal of Sociology, L (1945) , esp. 467-69. 
10 Op. cit., pp. 60, 64, 65, 67 
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terrupted tasks, was confronted with the result . 
that in some cases interrupted tasks were often 
forgotten, a finding at odds with her modal find- 
ings and her initial. theory.” Interviews with 


. subjects exhibiting this “discrepant” behavior 


revealed that the uncompleted tasks which had 
been forgotten were experienced as failures and, 
therefore, were subjectively “completed.” She 


-~ was thus able to incorpcrate this seeming con- 


tradiction into her general theory. The value of 
such interpretative interviews is evidenced fur- > 
ther in the fact that Zeigarnik’s extended theo- 
ry, derived from the interviews, inspired a series 
of additional experiments by Rosenzweig, who, 
in part, focused on the very hypotheses which 
emerged from her interview data. 


Rosenzweig found experimentally that many 
subjects recalled a larger percentage of their suc- 
cesses in tasks assigned them than of their failures.” 
Interviews disclosed that this “objective experi- 
mental result” was bound up with the emotionalized 
symbolism which tasks assumed for different sub- 
jects. For example, one subject reported that a 
needed scholarship depended “upon her receiving 
a superior grade in the psychology course from which 
she had been recruited for this experiment. Through- 
out the test her mind dwelt upon the iecturer. in 
this course: ‘All I thought of during the experi- 
ment was that it was an intelligence test and that 
he [the lecturer] would see the results. I saw his 
name always before me.’ ” 


Without such supplementary data, the hypothe- 
sis of repression which was introduced to in- 
terpret the results would have been wholly con- 
jectural. 

This brief review is perhaps sufficient to sug- 
gest the functions of the focused interview as an 
adjunct to experimental inquiry, as well as in 
studies of responses to concrete situations in 
everyday life. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 


A successful interview is not the automatic 
product of conforming to a fixed routine of 
mechanically applicable techniques. Nor is in- 
terviewing an elusive, private, and incommuni- 
cable art. There are recurrent situations and 
problems in the focused interview which can be 


1B, Zeigarnik, “Das Eehalten erledigter und 
unerledigter Handlungen,” Psychologische For- 
schung, IX (1927), 1-85. 


12 Saul Rosenzweig, “The Experimental Study of 
Repression,” in H. A. Murray, Exploration in Per- 
sonality (Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 472-90. 
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met successfully by communicable and teach- 
able procedures. We have found that the pro- 
ficiency of all interviewers, even the less skilful, 
can be considerably heightened by training 
them to recognize type situations and to draw 
upon an array of flexible, though standardized, 
procedures for dealing with these situations. 

In his search for “significant data,” more- 
over, the interviewer must develop a capacity 
for continuously evaluating the interview as it is 
in process. By drawing upon a large number of 
interview transcripts, in which the interviewer’s 
comments as well as the subjects’ responses have 
been recorded, we have found it possible to es- 
tablish a set of provisional criteria by which 
productive and unproductive interview materi- 


als can be distinguished. Briefly stated, they are: ` 


1. Nondirection: In the interview, guidance and 
direction by the interviewer should be at a mini- 
mum. i i 

2. Specificity: Subjects’ definition of the situation 
should find full and specific expression. 

3. Range: The interview should maximize the range 
of evocative stimuli and responses reported by 
the subject. 


4. Depth and personal context: The interview should. 


bring out the affective and value-laden implica- 
tions of the subjects’ responses, to determine 
whether the experience had central or peripheral 
significance. It should elicit the relevant personal 
context, the idiosyncratic associations, beliefs, 
and ideas. 


These criteria are interrelated; they are 
merely different dimensions of the same con- 
crete body of interview materials. Every re- 
sponse can be classified according to each of 
these dimensions: it may be spontaneous or 
forced; diffuse and general or highly specific; 
profoundly self-revealing or superficial; etc. But 
it is useful to examine these criteria separately, 
so that they may provide the interviewer with 
guide-lines for appraising the flow of the inter- 
view and adapting his techniques accordingly. 

For each of these objectives, there is an array 
of specific, effective procedures, although there 
are few which do not lend themselves to more 
than one purpose. We can do no more here than 
indicate the major function served by each 
technique and merely allude to its subsidiary 
uses." And since these procedures have been 


13 This paper is based upon an extensive manual 
of procedures for the focused interview. It is our 
hope that it represents an addition, however slight, 
to the growing number of critical self-examinations 
of method by sociologists and psychologists which 
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derived from clinical analysis of interview ma- 

- terials rather than through experimental ‘test, 
they must be considered entirely provisional. 
Because, in the training of interviewers, it has 
been found instructive to indicate typical errors 
as well as effective procedures, that same policy 
has been adopted in this paper. . 


THE CRITERION OF NONDIRECTION 


The value of a nondirective approach to in- 
terviewing has become increasingly recognized, 
notably in the recent work of Carl Rogers and 
of Roethlisberger and Dickson.“ It gives the 
subject an opportunity to express himself about 
matters of central significance to him rather 
than those presumed to be important by the in- 
terviewer.?5 That is, in contrast to the polling 
approach, it uncovers what is on the subject’s 
mind rather than his opinion of what is on the 
interviewer’s mind. Furthermore, it permits 
subject’s responses to be placed in their proper 
context rather than forced into a framework 
which the interviewer considers appropriate. 
And, finally, the informant is ordinarily far 


lead to closer scrutiny of prevailing procedures. We 
refer to works such as Carl R. Rogers, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1942); John Dollard, Criteria for the Life His- 
tory (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935); 
Gordon W. Allport, The Use of Personal Documents 
in Psychological Science (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1942); Louis Gottschalk, Clyde 
Kluckhohn, and Robert Angell, The Use of Personal 
Documents in History, Anthropology, and Sociology 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1945); 
and Florence Kluckhohn, “The Participant-Ob- 
server Technique in Small Communities,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVI (1940), 331-43. 


14 Rogers, op. cit., pp. 115-28; F. J. Roethlis- 
berger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938), chap. xiii. 


5 Thus meeting the objection raised by Stuart 
A. Rice: “A defect of the interview for the purposes 
of fact-finding in scientific research, then, is that 
the questioner takes the lead. That is, the subject 
plays a more or less passive role. Information or 
points of view of the highest value may not be dis- 
closed because the direction given the interview by 
the questioner leads away from them. In short, 
data obtained from an interview are as likely to 
embody the preconceived ideas of the interviewer 
as the attitudes of the subject interviewed” (S .A. 
Rice [ed.], Methods in Social Science (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931], p. 561). 
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more articulate and expressive than in the di- 
rected interview.’ i i 
Direction in interviewing is clearly incom- 


patible with eliciting unanticipated responses. 


Private definitions of tbe stimulus situation are 
rarely forthcoming when directive techniques 
are used. By their very nature, direct questions 
presiippose a certain amount of structuring by 
the interviewer. Direct questions, even though 
they are not “leading” in character, force sub- 


jects to focus their attention on items and issues 


to which they might not have responded on their 
own initiative. (This is a basic limitation of 
those questionnaires or schedules which provide 
no opportunity for subjects to express a lack of 
concern with items on which they are ques- 
tioned.) For instance, informants who had seen 
a documentary film dealing with the war in 
Italy were asked: “Did you feel proud or an- 
noyed when you saw how the Americans were 
helping in the reconstruction of Naples?” A di- 
rected question of this type at once prejudices 
the possibility of determining just how the sub- 
jects structured the film. The film might have 
been experienced impersonally as merely “in- 


- teresting information.” The question implies 


that Americans were actually taking part in the 
reconstruction, although some informants found 
the film vague on this point. Even had the sub- 
jects recognized that Americans were engaged in 
reconstruction, they may have learned only 
from the question that others were also engaged 
in the same work. Their replies reflected some 


.of these implications and suggestions, which had 


colored their own interpretation of the film and 
ruled out the possibility of indicating misappre- 
hensions. A single direct question inadvertently 
supplies many biasing connotations. 
Nondirective techniques sometimes prove in- 
effective in halting irrelevant and unproductive 
digressions, so that the interviewer seemingly 
has no alternative but to introduce a direct 
question. But in a focused interview the limits 
of relevance are largely self-defined for the sub- 
ject by the concrete situation. Not only are di- 
gressions less likely to occur, but, when they do 
occur, they are more easily dealt with by non- 
directive references to the concrete situation. 
In other words, the focal character of the ex- 


%6 Rogers (op. cit., p. 122), reporting an unpub- 
lished study by E. H. Porter, states that in ten di- 
rective interviews, the interviewer talked nearly three 
times as much as the subject. In nine non-directive 
interviews, on the other hand, the interviewer talked 
only half as much as the subject. 
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perience results in a maximum yield of perti- 
nent data through nondirective procedures. 
Procedures —The interrelations of our cri- 
teria at once become evident when we observe 
that nondirection simultaneously serves to 
elicit depth, range, and specificity of responses. 


_ For this reason the tactics of nondirection re- 


quire special consideration. . 
The unstructured question. —Unstructured 


- questions are intentionally couched in such 
‘terms that they invite subjects to refer to vir- 


tually any aspect of the stimulus situation or to 
report any of a range of responses. By answering 
a query of this type, the subject provides a 
crude guide to the comparative significance of 
various aspects of the situation. 

In the focused interview, then, ar. unstruc- 
tured question is one which does not fix atten- 
tion on any specific aspect of the stimulus situa- 
tion or of the response; it is, so to speax, a blank 
page to be filled in by the subject. But questions 
have varying degrees of structure. Several levels 
of structure may be distinguished as 2 guide to 
the interviewer. Í 


1. Unstructured question (stimulus and response free) 

What impressed you most in this film? 

or 

What stood out especially in this radio pro- 
gram? 

(This type of query leads the subject, rather 
than the interviewer, to indicate the foci of 
attention. He has an entirely free choice. Not only 
is he given an opportunity to refer to any aspect 
of the stimulus pattern, but the phrases “im- 
pressed you” and “stood out” are sufficiently 
general to invite reports of quite varied types of 
responses.) 

2. Semistructured question 
Type A: Response structured, stimulus free 

What did you learn from this pamphlet which 
you hadn’t known before? 

Type B: Stimulus structured, response free 

How did you feel about the part describing 
Jo’s discharge from the army as a psycho- 
neurotic? 

(There is obviously increased guidance by 
the interviewer in both types of query, but the 
informant still retains considerable freedom of 
reply, In Type A, although restricted zo reports 
of newly acquired information, he is free to refer 
to any item in the pamphlet. In Type B, con- 
versely, he is confined to one section of the docu- 
ment but is free to indicate the nature of his 
response.) 


3. Structured question (stimulus and response struc- 
tured) 


£ 


Judging from the film, de you think that the 
German fighting equipment was better, as good 
as, or poorer than the equipment used by Ameri- 
cans? 

or 

As you listened to Chamberlain’s speech, did 
you feel it was propagandistic or informative? 

(Through questions of this type the interview- 
er assumes almost complete control of the inter- 
view. Not only does he single out items for com- 
ment, but he also suggests an order of response 
which he assumes was experienced. This leads to 
an oral questionnaire rather than a free inter- 
view.) 


Although the fully unstructured question is 
especially appropriate in thz opening stages of 
the focused interview, where its productivity is 
at a peak, it is profitably used throughout the 
interview. In some instances it may be neces- 
sary for the interviewer to assume more control 
at later stages of the interview, if the other cri- 
teria—specificity, range, and depth—are to be 
satisfied, But even in such cases, as we shall see, 
moderate rather than full direction is fruitful; 
questions should be pertially rather than fully 
structured. 

Imposing the interviewer's frame of reference. 
—At some points in almost every protracted in- 
terview, the interviewer is tempted to take the 
role of educator or propagandist rather than 


that of sympathetic listener. He may either in- ` 


terject his personal sentiments or voice his 
views in answer to questions put to him by sub- 
jects. Should he yield to either temptation, the 
interview is then no longer an informal listen- 
ing-post or “clinic” or “laboratory” in which 


subjects spontaneously talk about a set of ex- 


periences, but it becomes, instead, a debating 
society or an authoritarian arena in which the 
interviewer defines the situation. 


By expressing his own sentiments the inter- 


viewer generally invites spurious comments or 
defensive remarks, or else inhibits certain dis- 
cussions altogether. Any such behavior by the 
interviewer usually introduces a “leader effect,” 
modifying the informant’s own expression of 
feelings. Or should the interviewer implicitly 
challenge a comment, the informant will often 
react by defensively reiterating his original 
statement. The spontaneous flow of the inter- 
view halts while the subject seeks to maintain 
his ego-level intact by reaffirming his violated 
sentiments, In the following example the inter- 
viewer has supplied the logical implications of 
an expressed point of view and then has, in 
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effect, asked whether the subject is willing to 
abide by these implications. 


INTERVIEWER: You say we should make a de 
mocracy out of Germany. In a democracy, ‘the 
people have the right to choose their own leaders..... 

(Note the didactic formulation in terms of text- 
book definitions. The attitudinal and affective im- 
plications of the subject’s statement—the material 
looked for in a focused interview—have been ig- 
nored. Instead, the interview becomes an exercise 
in semanties.) 

INTERVIEWER: Supposing we were to set up a 
democracy and then they wanted to choose Hitler 
for president? 

(Here the interviewer has made invidious use of 
the logical implications of the respondent’s com- 
ments. Translated, this statement reads: “Surely, 
you can’t mean this; this is a wholly indefensible 
position.”) 

SUBJECT No. 1: Wait a minute: What Hitler done, 
he took children and we should take and mobilize 
this group and teach them democracy, have a consti- 
tution like the United States and make democrats 
out of them. 

(Note the defensive and controversial nature of 
the phrase: “Wait a minute.” The informant’s self- 
esteem leads him to a defensive reiteration of his 
original view. And, grimly pursued to his last line 
of retreat by the interviewer, he wards off further 
attack by an explosive monosyllable.) 

INTERVIEWER: And they wouldn’t want to 
choose a leader like Hitler? 

` Susyect No. 1: No! 


Whether the subject nominally agrees or dis- 
agrees with the interviewer’s sentiments, their 
expression often inhibits further elaboration of 
comments, What is intended to draw out the 
informant serves only to cut off a channel of ex- 
pression. Witness the following example: 


SuBJEcT No. 2: In America a man has the privi- 
lege of living in a democracy where, even though he 
may be of the middle or lower class, he may still 
reach for and attain positions of high office, whereas 
in England, the upper class or monied people selfish- 
ly hold onto the positions of leadership, never giv- 
ing the middle or lower class an opportunity to 
gain such positions. For instance, a coal miner could 
never hope to atiain a position of high office. 

INTERVIEWER: What about David Lloyd George: 
wasn’t he a coal miner? 

SUBJECT No. 2: Yes, I guess that’s true. 

(What the inverviewer hoped to accomplish by 
his challenge is not at all clear. Whatever his in- 
tentions, however, the only apparent result is the 
abrupt silencing of a subject, who, just a moment 
before, had been highly articulate. ) 


The interviewer’s introduction of his own 
opinions and sentiments into the discussion, 
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then, seriously prejudices that free flow of ex- 
pression which nondirection seeks to achieve. 
On occasion, it will be the subject who seeks 
out the interviewer’s attitudes or feelings by di- 
recting toward kim such questions as “How do 
you feel about....?” or “Do you think that 


particularly likely to occur at just those points 
in the interview when continued self-exploration 
by the subject would be most revealing. These 
questions frequently reflect emotional blockage. 
The subject may be reluctant to explore his own 
feelings because they are painful or embarras- 
sing or because they are so amorphous that he 
cannot easily put them into words. By directing 
questions to the interviewer, then, he diverts 
attention from himself. He hopes, at times, that 
' the answer will provide the “correct” formula- 
tion for his own vague feelings. In other words, 
psychological groping finds its grammatical ex- 
pression in the form of a question. 

Should the interviewer respond to the mani- 
fest content of these questions, however, he at 
once structures the stimulus material and, in 
this way, introduces the problems reviewed in 
the preceding section. It is incumbent upon the 
interviewer to avoid responding to the nominal 
meaning of many such questions posed by sub- 
jects. Although there is no way of curbing the 
expression of. sentiments except through self- 
discipline, fairly specific procedures have been 
developed for dealing fruitfully with such ques- 
tions. 

In general, the interviewer should counter a 
question with a question, thus converting the im- 
plied content of the informant’s question into a cue 
for further discussion. In doing so, he indicates 
that he understands the problem and is sympa- 
thetically awaiting further elaboration by the 
informant. This sort of stimulation is often all 
that the informant needs to continue his self- 
exploration. The following instance illustrates 
this technique for leading a subject to develop 
his own views: 


Susjeer No. 5: Did the Germans think that the 
girl was working with them? 

INTERVIEWER: You mean it wasn’t clear whether 
she was working with the Germans or not? 

Supyect No. 5: That’s right. You remember 
‘when...... 

(Rather than answer the informant’s question 
which would reduce the possibility of ferreting out 
the way in which he structured this phase of a film, 
the interviewer responds to the implied meaning of 
the question: “You. mean it wasn’t clear....?” 


= 
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This provided an opportunity for the subject to 
indicate the film sequences which led to his con- 
fusion.) 


The interview guide—-The interview guide, 
containing typical questions, areas for inquiry, 
and hypotheses based on the content analysis, 
is indispensable to the focused interview. It 
tends to make for comparability of data ob- 
tained in different interviews by insuring that 
they will cover much the same range of items 
and will be pertinent to the same hypotheses. 
The guide does, however, lend itself to misuse. 


© Even when the interviewer recognizes that it is 


only suggestive, he may come to use it as a fixed 
questionnaire, as a kind of interviewing strait 
jacket. 

The.interviewer may intrude questions from 
his guide before it is clear that the informant 
has, in fact, been concerned with the matter to 
which the question refers. Forcing a topic in this 
way typically leads to an abrupt break in the 
continuity and free flow of the interview. The 
informant is brought up short by a question 
which does not apply to his immediate experi- 
ence and for which, therefore, he has no ready 
answer. His self-explorations cease, and he often 
responds by a series of questions designed to 
have the interviewer “define his terms” or 
otherwise provide clues to the expected answer. 

Or the interviewer may cleave too closely to 
the wording of questions set up in the interview 
guide, rather than pursuing the implications of 
an informant’s remarks. Though it is convenient 
for the interviewer not to have to improvise all 
questions in the course of the interview, pre- 
determined questions may easily become a li- 
ability; for, if the interviewer recognizes in the 
respondent’s’comment an allusion to an area of ` 
inquiry previously defined in the guide, he is 
likely to introduce one of the type questions 
contained in the guide. This is all well and good 
if the question happens to be appropriate in the 
given case. But unproductive interviews are 
those cluttered with the corpses of fixed, irrele- 
vant queries; for often the interviewer, equipped 
with fixed questions dealing with the given 
topic, does not listen closely or analytically to 
the subject’s comments and thus fails to respond 
to the cues and implications of these comments, 
substituting, instead, one of the routine ques- 
tions from the guide. If the interviewer is pri- 
marily oriented toward the guide, he may thus 
readily overlook the unanticipated implications 
of the subject’s remarks. 


"THE FOCUSED INTERVIEW 


By listening to the impliec content of what 
is said, the interviewer can the more readily im- 
provise fruitful questions. He will recognize, for 
example, the familiar tendency of subjects to 
raise questions which cloak their own private 
feelings. For instance, informants, who were at 
the time undergoing military training, initially 
hesitated to express the anxiety provoked by 
„having seen a film of Ameri can prisoners on 
Bataan: 


Susject No. 9: How about a man being inter- 
ested in a picture, but not liking it? It might rub 
him the wrong way, even thouzh he finds himself 
interested in it. 

INTERVIEWER: Do you have a particular film in 
mind? 

(By listening to the implied content, the inter- 
viewer detects the possibly projective nature of the 
informant’s question. He can then- test this pro- 
visional hunch by utilizing a counterquestion to 
convert the discussion into a personal report. In- 
stead of continuing to talk in the abstract terms of 
“a man,” the informant comes to betray his own 
feelings.) 

Supject No. 9: That part where they showed 
some of the wounded soldiers there on Bataan. I 
don’t care to see that kind of stuff, although it was 
interesting in a way..... {And then, temporarily 
reverting to a projective formulation] The public 
might have a reaction to that if they were exposed to 
it. Although some of them realize that under battle 
conditions men must lose their lives or be wounded. 
Some people would say, “Look at that,” and it 
would lower their morale. 

SUBJECT-No, 5: The main thing was, I think, 
that most of the fellows got z realization that it 
might be them..... 


THE CRITERION OF SPECIFICITY . 


In the study of real life rather than, say, in 
nonsense-syllable experiments in rote memory, 
there is all the greater need for discovering the 
meaning attributed by subjects to elements, as- 
pects, or patterns of the complex situation to 
which they have been exposed. Thus army train- 
ees, in one such study, reported that “the scene 
of marching Nazi soldiers” in a documentary 
film led them to feel anxious about their ability 


to withstand the German army. This report. 


does not satisfy the canon of specificity. Anxiety 
may have been provoked by the i impression of 
matchless power symbolized by massed armies; 
by the “brutal expressions” on their faces to 
which the commentary referred; by the elabo- 
rate equipment of the enemy; by the extensive 
training seemingly implied by their maneuvers. 
Without further specification, there is no basis 
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for selecting among the several possible inter- 
pretations. 

In stressing specificity, we do not at all imply 
that subjects respond to each and every element 
of the total situation as a separate and isolated 
item..The situation may be experienced “as a 
whole” or as a complex of configurations. Indi- 
vidual patterns may be perceived as figures 
against a background. But we cannot rest with 
such facile formulations; we have yet to detect 
the “significant wholes” to which response has 
occurred, and it is toward the detection of these 
that the criterion of specificity directs the inter- 
viewer’s attention. It is only in this way that 
we are led to findings which can be generalized 
and which provide a basis for predicting selec- 
tive responses.‘7 Inquiry has shown that, as a 
significant whole, brief scenes in a motion pic- 
ture, for example, have evoked different’ re- 

‘sponses, quite apart from the fact that seeing- 
a-film-in-conjunction-with-two-thousand-others 


« was also a “configurative experience.” But with- 


out inquiring into specific meanings of signifi- 
cant details, we surrender all possibility of de- 
termining the effective stimuli patterns. Thus 
‚our emphasis on “specificity” does not express - 
allegiance to an “atomistic,” as contrasted with 
a “configurational,” approach; it serves only to 
orient the interviewer toward searching out the 
significant configurations. The fact of selective 
response is well attested; we must determine 
what is differentially selected and generalize 
these data. 


17 An overcondensed case illustrates this point. 
Following a series of tests of documentary films, 
the hypothesis was advanced that audiences 
retain items of information presented in the form 
of “startling facts” of the type exploited by the 
Ripley “Believe-It-or-Not” column. Such items 
have attention value; they stand out as a figure 
against the ground. They have diffusion value, 
readily becoming part of the currency of small talk 
(“Did you know that....?”). And they have 
confidence value: they are “cold facts,” as idiom so 
aptly puts it. On the basis of such tentative formu- 
lations, which await more theoretical phrasing, it 
was predicted that a “startling fact”—namely, that 
the first American casualty in this war occurred as 
early as 1940—would be one of the most notable 
informational effects of a documentary film. This 
proved. to be the case, with a differential of 36 per 
cent between the experimental and the control 


-groups. Without focused interviews, the differential 


effects of different phases of such a complex situa- 
tion as a forty-minute film would be difficult to 2n- 
ticipate. 
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Procedures.—We have found that specificity 
of reporting can be obtained through procedures 
in which the interviewer exercises a minimum of 
guidance. f 
i It seems difficult, if not impossible, to recap- 
ture highly specific responses. Interviews on ex- 
periences of the immediate or remote past, of 
course, involve the problem of losses and distor- 
tions of memory. Extensive experimentation 
and clinical study have shown the importance 
of such lapses and modifications in recalled ma- 
terial.78 The focused interview is, of course, sub- 
ject to this same liability but not, perhaps, to 
the same extent as diffuse interviews; for there 
are certain procedures in the focused interview 
which facilitate the accurate report of the initial 
experience, which aid accounts of the “registra-- 
tion” of the experience rather than a distorted, 
condensed, elaborated, or defective report based 
. on unaided recall. 

Retrospective introspection.—These proce- 
dures are all designed to lead subjects to adopt 
a particular mental set—which may be called 

- “retrospective introspection.” (Of course, just 
as the unstructured question is essential at all 
stages and for all objectives of the focused inter- 
view, so retrospective introspection is more 
than a device for facilitating specificity of re- 
ports. It-is a mood which must be maintained 

: throughout the interview if a wide range of 

depth responses is to be obtained.) 

Mere retrospection, without introspection, 
usually produces accounts of what was remem- 
bered and does not relate these to significant 
responses, Introspection without retrospection, 
on the other hand, usually leads the informant 
to report his reactions after they have been re- 
considered in the interval between the event and 
the interview, rather than his experience at the 
time he was exposed to the stimulus situation. 
To minimize this problem, procedures have 
been developed to expedite retrospective intro-' 

- spection by re-presenting the stimulus situation 

so far as possible.*9 They seek to approximate a 


` 18See the survey by David Rapaport, Emotions 
and Memory (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1942). 


19 A mechanical device, the Lazarsfeld-Stanton 
Program Analyzer, has been developed to serve 
much the same purpose with certain kinds of test 
materials (for a detailed description of the Analyzer 
and its operation see Tore Hallonquist and Edward 
A. Suchman, “Listening to the Listener,” in Lazars- 
feld and Stanton [eds.], op. ciz.). 
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condition in which subjects virtually re-experi- 
ence the situation to aid their report of signifi- 
cant responses and to have these linked with 
pertinent aspects of it. Re-presentation also. 
serves to insure that both interviewer and sub- 
ject are referring to the same aspects of the origi- ` 
nal situation. 

The most immediate means of re-presenting 
documentary material is to exhibit “stills” from 
a motion picture, to play back sections of a 
transcribed radio program, or to have parts of a 
pamphlet re-read. Although such devices do not 
fully reproduce the original situation, they 
markedly aid the subject in recapturing his 
original response in specific detail. Such re-pres- 
entations do have the defect of interrupting the 
smooth, continuous flow of the interview, at 
least for a moment. If they are used frequently, 
therefore, the interview is likely to deteriorate 
into a staccato series of distinct inquiries. The 
best procedure, then, is to combine occasional 
graphic re-presentations with more frequent 
verbal cues. But, except for the closing stages 
of the interview, such cues should be introduced 
only after subjects have spontaneously referred 
to the materials in point. 

Each re-presentation, whether graphic or 
verbal, calls for reports of specific reaction. 
Otherwise, subjects are likely to take the re- 
presentation as an occasion for merely exhibit- 
ing their memory. Questions soliciting these re- 
ports take somewhat the following form: 


Now that you think back, what were your reac- 
tions to that part of the film? 


Whatever the exact wording of such questions, 
they have several features in common. The in- 
terviewer alludes to a retrospective frame of 
reference: “Now that you think back..... H 
He refers to introspection: “What were your re- 
actions (or feelings, or ideas, etc.) . . . . ?” And, 
finally, he uses the past tense: “What were your 
reactions 
concentrate on his original experience. Empha- 
sis on such details as the components of this 
type of question may seem to be a flight into the 
trivial. Yet experience shows that omission of 
any of them lessens the productiveness of 
replies. 

Explicit references to stimulus situation.—To 
elicit specificity, the interviewer combines the 
technique of re-presentation with that of the 
unstructured question. A typical situation re- 
quiring further specification occurs when the 
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subject’s report of his responses has been 
wholly unlinked to the stimulus-situation. Re- 
peatedly, we see the necessity for establishing 
such linkages, if observed “effects” are to be 
adequately interpreted. Thus tests in 1943 
showed that documentary films concerning the 
Nazis increased the proportion of subjects in ex- 
perimental groups who believed that Germany 
had a stronger army than the United States. 
Inasmuch as there was no explicit indication of 
this theme in the films, the “effect” could have 
been interpreted only conjecturally, had it not 
been for focused interviews. Subjects who ex- 
pressed this opinion were prompted to indicate 
its source by questions of the following type: 


Was there anything in the film that gave you 
that impression? 


It soon became evident that scenes which 
presumably stressed the “regimentation” of the 
Nazis—e.g., their military training from an 
early age-—were unexpectedly taken as proof of 
their exceptionally thorough training, as the 
following excerpts from interviews indicate: 


It showed there that their men have more train- . 


ing. They start their men—when they are ready to 
go to school, they start their military training. By 
the time they get to our age, they are in there fight- 
ing, and they know as much as the man who has 
been in our service eight or nine years. 


By the looks of them where they took the boys 
when they were eight and started training them 
then; they had them marching with drums and 
everything and they trained them for military serv- 
ice when they were very young. They are well 
trained when they are grown men. 


Thus the search for speciiicity yielded,a clue 
to the significant scenes from which these impli- 
cations were drawn. The interpretation of the 
experimental effect rests on the weight of cumu- 
lative evidence drawn from interviews and not 
on mere conjecture. 

This case serves to bring out the need for 
progressive specification. If the subject’s report 
includes only a general allusion to one or another 
part of the film, it is necessary to determine the 
particular aspects of these scenes to which he re- 
sponded. Otherwise, we lose access to the often 
unanticipated symbolisms and private meanings 
ascribed to the stimulus situation. A subject 
who referred to the “regimentation of the 
Nazis” exemplified in “mass scenes” is prompt- 
ed to indicate the particular items which led to 
this symbolism: 
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“ What about those scenes gave you that impres- 
sion? 


It develops that “goose-step parades” and the i 
Sieg Heil! chorus are taken as symbols of regi- 
mentation: 


When it showed them goose-stepping out there; 
it numbed their mind. It’s such a strain on their 
mind and body to do that. Just like a bunch of 
slaves, dogs—do what they’re told. 


It will be noted that these questions refer ex- 
plicitly to the document or situation which is at 
the focus of the interview. We have found that, 
unless the interviewer refers to “scenes in this 
film,” “parts of this radio program,” or “sec- 
tions of this pamphlet,” the subjects are likely 
to shift toward an expression of generalized atti- 
tudes or opinion. Indispensable as such auxil- 
iary data may be, they do not take the place of 
reports in which responses are linked to the test 
situation. Yet it is only with difficulty that the 
inexperienced interviewer is weaned from his 
embarrassment over the seeming monotony of ` 
repeated references to the stimulus situation. 
Preferring variety of phrase to productiveness, 
of interview, he becomes elliptical and resorts to 
implicit allusions. The ease with which this - 
leads subjects to shift to generalized opinions is 
brought out in the following excerpt: i 


SusJect No. 8: The German people were armed, 
but they covered it up. We didn’t know about it. 

INTERVIEWER: Why didn’t we know? [Note the 
absence of any reference to the film and the subject’s 
immediate flight into a conjecture entirely unre- 
lated to the film.] 

Supjecr No. 2: I imagine their country was so 
well policed. .... : 


Specificity not only enables the investigator 


.to ferret out meanings of different phases of the 


stimulus situation; it also enables him to dis- 
cover differential responses to the “same” 
phases of that situation. Differences in prior 
predispositions lead subjects to “perceive” 

quite different aspects of the same content. 
Thus, Anglophobes responded to film scenes of 
the Dunkirk evacuation by seizing solely upon 
the self-interest of the British: 


The evacuation of Dunkirk showed me that the 
British could do it, if they have to. They showed 
they could do it and were brave enough to do it zn 
the case where it was Britain they were fighting for. 


` They didn’t start fighting until they got awful 


close to home. 
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But those with favorable or neutral attitudes 
toward the British noted that some French sol- 
diers were also rescued: 


It shows courage; you mustn’t give up. These 
fellows were practically doomed, and up comes Eng- 
land and salvages them, saves the greatest number 
of them, The English did a marvelous job. ... 
fighting their way to the coast, evacuated the whole 
army and the French. 


Specific evidence of such selective perception 
enables the investigator to interpret the occur- 
rence or absence of effects rather than accepting 
these as brute data or resorting to conjecture, 
unbuttressed by evidence. i 

In general, specifying questions should be ex- 
plicit enough to aid the subject in relating his 
responses tọ determinate aspects of the stimulus 
situation and yet general enough to avoid hav- 
ing the interviewer structure it. This twofold re- 
quirement is best met by unstructured ques- 
‘tions, which contain explicit references to the 
stimulus material. 


THE CRITERION OF RANGE 


The criterion of range refers to the coverage 
of pertinent data in the interview. Since any 
given aspect of the stimulus situation may elicit 
different responses and since each response may 
derive from different aspects of the stimulus 
situation, it is necessary for the interviewer to 
uncover the range both of response and of evoca- 
tive stimuli. Without implying any strict meas- 
ure of range, we consider it adequate if the in- 
terview yields data which 


a)’Confirm or refute the occurrence of responses 
anticipated from the content analysis; 

b). Indicate that ample opportunities have been pro- 
vided for the report of unanticipated reactions; 
and 

`c) Suggest interpretations of findings derived from 
experiments or mass statistics. 


Procedures——The tactics considered up to 
this point have been found useful at every stage 
of the interview. But the procedures primarily 
designed to extend range do depend, in some 
measure, on the changing horizons of the inter- 
view: on the coverage already obtained, on the 

-extent to which subjects continue to comment 
spontaneously, and on the amount of time avail- 
able. The interviewer must, therefore, be vigi- 
lant in detecting transitions from one stage of 
the interview to another, if he is to decide upon 
procedures appropriate for widening range at 
one point rather than at another. He will, above 
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all, utilize these procedures when ‘nformants 
prove inarticulate. ` 

The central tactical problem in extending 
range consists in effecting transitions from one 
area of discussion to another. In the early stages 
of the interview, such transitions follow easily 
from the intermittent use of general unstruc- 
tured questions. But, as the interview develops, 
this type of question no longer elicits fresh ma- 
terials. Subjects then require assistance in re- 
porting on further foci of attention. From this 
point, the interviewer introduces new topics 
either through transitions suggested by sub- 
jects’ remarks or, in the final stages, by the ini- 
tiation of topics from the interview guide which 
have not yet been explored. The first of these 
procedures utilizes trassitional questions; the 
second, mutational questions. 

Subject transitions —It is not enough to say 
that shifts to a new area of discussion should be 
initiated by the subject. The interviewer who is 
possessed of what Murray has called “double 
hearing” will soon infer from the context of such 
shifts that they have different functicns for the 
informant and call for different tactics by the 
interviewer. 

Of the several reasons for shifts engineered 
by the informant, at least three should be con- 
sidered. 


x. The topic under discussion may be peripheral 
to the subject’s own interests and feelings, so that 
he turns to one which holds greater significance for 
him. In talking about the first topic, he manifests 
no affect but merely lack of interest. He has little 
to say from the outset and exhibits boredom, which 
gives way to heightened interest as he moves on to.a 
new topic. 

2. The informant may have talked at length 
about a given subject, and, having exhausted what 
he has to say, he moves the interview into a new 
area. His behavior then becomes very much the 
same as in the preceding instance. 

3. He may seek to escape from a given area of 
discussion precisely because it is imbued with high 
affective significance for him, and he is not yet 
prepared to verbalize his feelings. This is betrayed 
by varying signs of resistance—prolonged pauses, 
self-corrections, tremor of voice, unfinished sen- 
tences, embarrassed silences, half-articulate utter- 
ances. 


On the basis of such behavioral contexts, the 
interviewer provisionally diagnoses the meaning 
of the informant’s transition and proceeds ac- 
cordingly. If he places the transition in the third 
category, he makes a mental note to revert to 
this critical zone at a later stage of the interview. 


If, however, the transition is either of the first 
two types, he may safely abandon the topic un- 
less it arises again spontaneously. 

Interviewer transitions —Generally preferable 
though it is to have the transitions effected by 
the subject, there will be occasions, nonetheless, 
when the interviewer will have to bring about a 
change in topic. When one topic is exhausted, 
when the informant does not spontaneously in- 
troduce another, and when unstructured ques- 
tions no longer prove effective, the interviewer 
must introduce transitional questions if he is to 
tap the reservoir of response further. He may 
introduce a cwed transition, or, as the interview 
progresses and he accumulates a series of items 
which require further discussion, he may effect 
a reversional transition. 

In a cued transition, the interviewer so 
adapts a remark or an allusion by an informant 
as to ease him into consideration of a new topic. 
This procedure has the advantage of maintain- 
ing the flow-of the interview. 

Cued transitions may require the interviewer 
to exercise considerable ingenuity. In the follow- 
ing case, avowedly cited as an extreme, even 
bizarre, example, the informant was far afield 
from the radio program under discussion, but 
the interviewer ingeniously picked up a cue and 
refocused the interview on the program: _ 


Susyect No. 1: The finest ingenuity in Germany 
that you ever saw. They are smart. But I think 
this: I don’t think when this Werld War is over that 
we won’t have another war. We will. We have had 
them since Cain killed Abel. As long as there are 
two human beings on this earth, there’s going to be 
a war, u 

INTERVIEWER: Talking about Cain, he could be 
called something of a small-time gangster, couldn’t 
he? Do you happen to remember anything about 
gangsters being brought out at any point in this 
program? 

Supject No. r: Dillinger. That was where..... 

(Here, although the interviewer’s association was 
more than a little far fetched, it served its purpose in 
bringing the informant back to a consideration of 
the radio program. Had the interviewer simply 
changed the subject, he would have indicated that 
he thought the informant’s remarks irrelevant, with 
a consequent strain on rapport. As it was, the cued 
transition led the informant to develop at length 
his structuring of a specific section of the program. 
When the time for the interview cannot be extended 
indefinitely, the cued transitiorı.enables the curbing 
of patent digressions, without prejudice to rapport.) 


Reversional transitions are those effected by 
the interviewer to obtain further discussion of a 
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topic previously abandoned, either because the 
subject had avoided it or, in a group interview, 
because someone had moved on to a new theme. 

Whenever possible, the reversional question 
is cued, i.e., related to the topic under discus- 
sion. It can, for instance, take this form: 


.That suggests something you mentioned previ- 
ously about the scene in which....: What were 
your feelings at that point in the picture?” 


When it does not seem possible to relate the 
reversional query to the present context, a 
“cold” reversion may be productive: 


INTERVIEWER: A little while ago, you were 
talking about the scenes of bombed-out school 
houses, and you seemed to have more ideas on that. 
How did you feel when you saw that? 

Susyect No. 2: I noticed a little girl lying under 
a culvert—it made me ready to go fight then. Be- 
cause I have a daughter of my own, and I knew 
how I would feel if anything like that happened 
toher..... 


This latter type of reversional query is used in- 
frequently, however, and only in instances 
where it seems likely that the informant has 
“warmed up” to the interviewing situation 
sufficiently to be articulate about the topic he 
had avoided earlier. 

Mutational questions —Toward the close of 
the interview, there may still remain important 
points to be covered. Failing an opportunity for 
a cued transition, the interviewer may have to 
introduce a mutational question, which contains 
an explicit reference to previously unmentioned 
area: 


How did you feel about that part of the talk 
which dealt with the use of drugs in an X-ray 
examination? 


Ideally, there should be no occasion for mu- 
tational questions. The more skilfully the inter- 
viewer uses unstructured questions, the more 
alert he is to cues, the more carefully he notes 
items to which he should revert, the less need 
for mutational questions. And their use should 
be kept at a minimum; for, as soon as the inter- 
viewer introduces a query of this kind, he se- 
lects a focus of attention which may have little 
saliency for the informant. 

But mutational questions should be avoided 
for an additional reason. The interviewing nov- 
ice (who uses them more frequently) often de- 
velops a feeling of desperation as he approaches 
the close of the interview with a long list of 
topics still to be discussed. In his anxiety to ob- 
tain some response—any response—he breaks 
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` out with a rash of questions in the desperate 
hope that at least one will strike a responsive 


chord.?° His efforts are not unlike those of the- 


young child who, having planted a seed, digs it 
up at hourly intervals to see how much it has 
grown—and they are just as productive. Con- 


sider the following examples taken from our 


dustbin of conspicuous errors: 


How did you like the combination of these vari- 
ous types of music in one program? Was the selec- 
tion of numbers a wise one? Did it interest you? 
Would it make you listen to it if you were home? 

Do you remember the map showing just how 
Germans operated in France and the explanation by 
an intelligence officer? Do any of the rest of you re- 
member that part of the film? Did you find your- 
selves pretty well bored by that kind of discussion, 
or do you feel you learned something from it? If you 
had your choice, would you want that to be in the 
film or cut out? 


Engulfed in this deluge of questions and dis- 
couraged by the apparent request to answer all, 
the informant ordinarily succeeds in answering 
none. The flurry of queries destroys the atmos- 
phere necessary for a successful interview, as 
the interviewer is cast in the role of an inquisi- 
tor, charged with anxiety and not interested in 
the informant, except as a source of needed 
data, 

In general, then, mutational questions 
should be used only as a last resort, and, when 


there is no alternative, they should be phrased 


as generally and unspecifically as possible. 

Overdependence on the interview guide.—As we 
have seen, misuses of the interview guide may 
_endanger the nondirective character of the in- 
terview; they may also impose serious limita- 
tions on the range of material obtained. 

The interviewer may confine himself to the 
areas of inquiry set forth in the guide and choke 
off comments which do not directly bear upon 
‚these areas. This may be termed the fallacy of 
arresting comment. Subjects’ remarks which do 
not fall within these pre-established areas of in- 
terest may be prematurely and spuriously in- 
terpreted as “irrelevant,” thus arresting what is 


20 The inexperienced interviewer, beset by social 
anxiety, often reacts in the same way to the silences 
which occasionally follow unstructured questions. 
He is insensitive to the “pregnant silence.” Instead 
of remaining silent himself for a minute or modifying 
his original question, he may bombard the subject 
with questions. This only makes the informant more 
inarticulate and discourages whatever comments 

e ` i 
might have been forthcoming. 
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at times the most useftl type of interview ma- 
terial: the unanticipated response. 


INTERVIEWER: Well, now what about the first 
part of the film? You remember, they had photo- 
graphs of the German leaders and quotations from 
their speeches... .. $ 

Susyect No. 10: I remember Goering, he looked 
like a big pig. That is what that brought out to me, 
the fact that if he’ could control the land, he could 
control the people. 

SUBJECT No, 7: He is quite an egotist in the pic- 
ture, ; 

INTERVIEWER: Did you get any impression about 
the German people from that? 

(Here the interviewer introduces a section of 
the film for discussion. Before he has finished his re- 
marks, an informant volunteers his impression. No. 
7 then begins his interpretation of the section. Both 
remarks suggest that the informants have “some- 
thing on their minds.” Being more attentive to his 
interview guide than to the implications of the in- 
formants’ remarks, the interviewer by-passes the 
hints which might have added further to the range 
of the interview. He then asks the question, from 
his guide, which he had probably intended to ask in 
the first place.) 


Excessive dependence on the interview guide 
increases the danger of confusing range with 
superficiality. The interviewer who feels obligat- — 
ed to conform closely to the guide may suddenly 
discover, to his dismay, that he has covered only 
a small portion of the suggested areas of in- 
quiry. This invites a rapid shift from topic to 
topic, with a question devoted to each. In some 
cases the interviewer seems scarcely to listen to 
the responses, for his questions are in no way re- 
lated to previous comments. Comments elicited 
by this rapid fire of questions are often as super- 
ficial and unrevealing as those obtained through 
a fixed questionnaire. The quick “once-over” 
technique wastes time: it diverts respondents 
from their. foci of attention, without any com- 
pensating increase in the interviewer’s informa- 
tion concerning given areas of inquiry. In view 
of the shortcomings of rapid shifts in discussion, 
we suggest the working rule: Do not introduce a ` 
given topic unless a sustained effort is made to ex- 
plore it in some detail. 


_ THE CRITERION OF DEPTH 


Depth, as a criterion, involves the elabora- 
tion of affective responses beyond limited re- 
ports of “positive” or “negative,” “pleasant” 
or “unpleasant,” reactions. The interviewer 
seeks to obtain a maximum of self-revelatory 
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comments concerning how the stimulus material 
was experienced. acest 

The depth of reports in akinterview varies; 

` not everything reported is on tae same psycho- 
logical level.” The depth of comments may be 
thought of as varying along a continuum. At 
the lower end of the scale are mere descriptive 
accounts of reactions which allow little more 
than a tabulation of “positive’ or “negative” 
responses. At the upper end are those reports 
which set forth varied psycholggical dimensions 
of the experience. In these are expressed sym- 
bolisms, anxieties, fears, sentiments, as well.as 
cognitive ideas. A main task of the interviewer, 
then, is to diagnose the level of depth on which his 
subjects are operating at any given moment and to 
shift that level toward whichever end of the “depih- 
continuum” he finds appropriate to the given case. 

The criterion of maximizing depth—to the 
limited extent possible in a single focused inter- 
view—guides the interviewer toward searching 
out the personal context and the saliency of re- 
sponses. 

It is a central task of the focused interview to 
determine how the prior experiences and pre- 
dispositions of respondents relate to their struc- 
turing of the stimulus situation.?? 

Personal and social contexts provide the links 
between the stimulus material and the re- 
sponses. It is through the discovery of such con- 
texts that variations in the meaning ascribed to 
symbols and other content are understood; that 
the ways in which the stimulus material is im- 
ported into the experience world of subjects are 
determined; and that the self-betrayals and self- 
revelations which clarify the covert significance 
of a response are elicited. Thus, in the following 
excerpt, it becomes clear that social class pro- 
vided the context for heightened identification 


at See Roethlisberger and Dickson, 02. cit., pp. 
276-78. , 


a Two kinds of personal context typically find 
expression in the focused interview. The one is the 
idiosyncratic context, highly personalized experiences 


which are likely to occur rarely even within a rela- 


tively homogeneous group (e.g., the American sub- 
ject who remarks: “.,.. it reminds me of the way 
I felt when my brother. came back from the war 
after he had been reported dead. We were living in 
Russia and....”). The other ‘is the role context, 
experiences which are common for persons occupy- 
ing a given status. Which of these types of context 
is of greatest concern to the interviewer depends, of 
course, on the purposes of his study. 
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with the British portrayed in a documentary 
film: 


INTERVIEWER: In what way does this picture 
make you feel closer [to the British]? 

SuBJEcT No. 6: I don’t come from such a well-to- 
do family as Mrs. Miniver’s. Hers was a well-to-do 
family, and that picture didn’t show anything of 
the poor families. But this one brought it closer to 
my class of people, and you realize we are all in it 
and everybady gets hurt and not just the higher 


_ class of people. . 


The criterion of depth also sensitizes the in- 
terviewer to variations in the saliency of re- 
sponses. Some responses will be central and in- 
vested with affect, urgency, or intense feelings; 
others will be peripheral, of limited significance 
to the subject. The interviewer must elicit suffi- 
ciently detailed data to discriminate the casual 
expression of an opinion, which is mentioned 
only because the interview situation seems to 
call for it, from the strongly motivated response 
which reaches into central concerns of the in- 
formant. It appears that the atmosphere of an 
expressive interview allows greater opportunity 
for degrees of saliency to be detected than the | 
self-ratings of intensity of: belief which have 
lately been incorporated into questionnaires 
and attitude scales. But, unless the interviewer 
is deliberately seeking out depth responses, he 
may not obtain the data needed to distinguish 
the central from the peripheral response. 

Procedures —In following up the comments 
of subjects, the interviewer may call for two 
types of elaboration. He may ask the subjects 
to describe what they observed in the stimulus 
situation, thus inviting fairly detached, though 
significantly selective, accounts of the content. 
Or he can ask them to report how they felt 
about the content. Both types of elaboration are 
useful; but, since the latter more often leads to 
depth responses, it is preferable in a fairly brief 
interview. Consequently, we sketch only those 
tactics which lead to the second type of elab- 
oration. f a 

Focus on feelings:—It has been found that 
subjects move rather directly toward a report 
of depth responses when the follow-up questions 
contain key words which refer explicitly to a 
Jeeling context. Focusing on a fairly recent, con- 
crete experience, subjects usually become pro- 
gressively interested in exploring its previously ` 
unverbalized dimensions, and, for the most 
part, no elaborate detour is needed to have 
them express their sentiments. But the context 
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‘for such reporting must be established and 
maintained. Thus the interviewer should phrase 
a question in such terms as “How did you feel 
when....?” rather than imply a mere 
mnemonic context by asking “What do you 
remember about .... ?” 
~> Tlustrations are plentiful to show how such 
seemingly slight differences in phrasing lead 
respondents from an impersonal description of 
content to reports of their emotional responses 
to this content. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you happen to remember the 
“scenes showing Warsaw being bombed and shelled? 
~ What stood out about that part of the film? 

SUBJECT No. x: The way people didn’t have any 
shelter; the way they were running around and 
getting bombed..... 

(The interviewer’s "What stood out?” has 
elicited only an abbreviated account of the film 
content. He might have proceeded to follow this line 
of thought—elaborations of the objective events, 
further details of the squadrons of bombers, and 
so on. But this would have been comparatively un- 
productive, since the interviewer is primarily con- 
cerned with what these scenes meant to the in- 
formant. Therefore, he shifts attention to the re- 
sponse level and at once elicits an elaborate report 
of feeling, which we reproduce in part.) 

INTERVIEWER: How did you feel when you saw 
that? 

Supject No, 1: I still can’t get worked up over 
it yet [1942], because in this country you just can’t 
realize what war is like over there. I’m talking for 
myself. I know I couldn’t fight at the present time 
with the viciousness of one of those people. I could 
shoot a man before he’d shoot me, knowing he was 
going to shoot me. But I couldn’t have the vicious- 
ness I know those people have..... 


_ Restatement of implied or expressed feelings.— 
Once the feelings context has been established, 
further elaboration will be prompted by the oc- 
casional restating of the feelings implied or ex- 
pressed in comments. This technique, extensive- 
ly developed by Carl Rogers in his work on 
psychotherapeutic counseling, serves a twofold 
function. By so rephrasing emotionalized atti- 
tudes, the interviewer implicitly invites pro- 
gressive elaboration by the informant. And, sec- 

- ond, such reformulations enhance rapport, since 
the interviewer thus makes it clear that he fully 
“understands” and “follows” the informant, as 
he proceeds to express his feelings.?3 


23 Carl Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, 
and “The Non-directive Method for Social Re- 
search,” American Journal of Sociology, L (1945), 


279-83. 
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Comparative situations. In certain cases the 
interviewer can use’ the. e pastidlly. directive tech-. 
nique of suggesting” meaningful comparisons be- - 
tween the test situation and parallel experiences 
which the subjects are known, or can be pre- 
sumed, to have had. Such comparisons of con- 
crete experiences aid the verbalization of affect. 
The suggested comparison is designed not so 
much to have subjécts draw objective parallels 


' (or contrasts) between the two experiences as 


to serve as a release for introspective and affec- _ 
tive responses. Sa 

Witness the following excerpt from an inter. 
view with inductees, who had implied that they ` 
were viewing a documentary film of Nazi mili-.. 
tary training within the context of their own 
current experience: s 


INTERVIEWER: Do you suppose that we Ameri- 
cans train our men in the same way [i.e., comparison 
with Nazi training as shown in film]? ~ 

SUBJECT No. 6: They train them more thorough- 
ly. 

SUBJECT No. 2: The way we are rushed through 
our training over here, it doesn’t seem possible. 

SUBJECT No. 1: That’s what enters my mind 
about the training we are getting here. Of course, a 
lot of talk exists among the fellows that as soon as 
training is over, we’re goirg into the fight. I don’t 
know any more about it than they do. The training 
we’re going to get right here is just our basic train- 
ing and if we get shipped across, I can’t see that 
we’d know anything about it except mazching'and 
doing a little léft flank and right flank anda few. other 
things like that..... a : 

(The suggested comparison provided an apt 
opportunity for the subjects to go on to express their 
anxieties äbout going overseas unprepared for 
combat. The interviewer was then able to ascertain 
the specific scenes in the film which had further pro- 
voked these anxieties.) 


It should be emphasized, however, that this 
procedure is effective only when the experience 
drawn on for comparison is known to be cen- 
trally significant to the subject and if the com- 
parison flows from the interview. Otherwise, 
comparisons, far from facilitating cepth re- 
sponses, actually disrupt the continuity of the 
interview and impose an alien frame of refer- 
ence upon the informant. In such instances the _ 
interviewer becomes a target for hostility: he is ` 
asked to define his terms, state the purpose be- 
hind his question, and the like. 


CONCLUSION 


Social scientists have come to abandon the 
spurious choice between qualitative and quan- . 
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titative data; they are concerned rather with 
that combination of both which makes use of the 
most valuable features of each.** The problem 
becomes one of determining ct which points he 
should adopt the one, and at which the other, 
approach. 

The passing references made to the chief 
functions of the focused interview can perhaps 
be best summarized by indicating how such 
qualitative materials have been integrated with 
quantitative data. When the interview precedes 
the experimental or statistical study, it is used 
as a source of hypotheses, later submitted to sys- 

“tematic test. A study of the social psychology 
of mass. persuasion exemplified in a war-bond 
drive on the radio provides a zase in point.25 


In the preliminary phases of this study, focused 
interviews were conducted wita ıoo persons who 
had heard a “marathon” war-bend drive by a radio 
“celebrity,” Kate Smith, whose broadcasts at 
fifteen-minute intervals during a period of seven- 
teen hours resulted in $39,000,000 bond pledges. 
Analysis of the interviews indicated that the public 
image of Smith as a “patriot nonpareil” played an 
important role in the process of persuasion and, 
‘further, that this image was, in turn, the result of 
“propaganda of the deed,” i.e. of publicized acts 
rather than verbal claims. Tke marathon bond 
drive itself was an instance oi such propaganda, 
as the interviews revealed. To test this interpre- 
tation, a polling interview with a representative 
sample was conducted to determine the comparative 
currency of the Smith-as-patriot image among 
those who had and had not hearc the marathon bond 
drive. By keeping constant listerers’ relationships to 
Smith—“fans,” “occasional listeners,” and non- 
listeners—the hypothesis was ccnfirmed. Among all 
three groups it was found that exposure to the mara- 


24 See Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Controversy over 
Detailed Interviews—an Offer for Negotiation,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII (1944), 38-80; and 
Paul Wallin, “The Prediction of Individual Be- 
havior from Case Studies,” in Paul Horst (ed.), 
The Prediction of Personal Adjt-stment (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1941). 


235 Robert K. Merton, Alberta Curtis, and Mar- 
jorie Fiske, Mass Persuasion (New York: Harper & 
Bros., in press). 
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thon served to increase the frequency of the Smith- 
as-patriot image which entered into the process of 
persuasion, In this instance the focused interview 
was used to develop hypotheses, the mass schedule 
to check them at strategic points. 


In other cases the procedure has been re- 
versed. The focused interview has served fo in- 
terpret previously ascertained experimental find- 
ings. In one experimental study of a documen- 
tary film, an effect was found which ran counter 
to all expectations. 


The basic theme of the film, iterated and re- 
iterated throughout, held that Britain fought and 
won the crucial “Battle of Britain” alone, thus 
securing a precious year in which the United States 
could prepare. Nevertheless, the film produced the 
boomerang effect of significantly increasing the pro- 
portion of those who felt that Britain would have been 
conquered had it not been for our Lend-Lease sup- 
plies at the time (despite the commentator’s re- 
minder that our aid was then little “more than a 
trickle”). Focused interviews were conducted with 
sample audiences to determine, among other things, 
the sources and process of this boomerang effect. 
The interviews found that audiences responded 
selectively; they magnified a single ten-second clip 
of a few crates stamped “from the U.S.A.” being 
unloaded on a London dock. This scene was taken 
to symbolize American aid and, to all intents and 
purposes, an American victory. Just as ethnocen- 


- trism leads subjects to perceive American stamps as 


larger than foreign stamps of equal size, so part of 
the audience seized upon and magnified the only 


. scene in the entire film which referred to an Ameri- 


can achievement: 


Such interview evidence not only provides 
grounds for interpreting an otherwise unintelli- 
gible experimental result but also helps design 
a further experimental check on the interpreta- 
tion by appropriate revisions of the film. 

These brief illustrations must suffice to indi- 
cate the auxiliary role of the focused interview 
as an instrument of research. It is hoped that, 
with increasing use, its procedures will be sub- 
stantially improved and its applications greatly 
extended. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE ATOM AND SOCIOLOGY 


‘To the Editors: 


The January number of the Journal featured 
an article by Professor Ogburn entitled “Sociol- 
ogy and the Atom.” That article is timely, but 
the ordering of its title, and to a less degree the 
casualness of its tone, are misleading. 

. Knowledge of how to live amicably together 
lags behind: knowledge of how to destroy one 
another. In accordance with sociological prin- 
ciples, the crisis of the war stimulated the 
physicists to produce the invention of the 
atomic bomb. It remains extremely doubtful 
whether the far greater crisis of the bomb itself 
will stimulate us “specialists in social relations” 
to invent a way to get on together before we 
commit atomic suicide. Professor Ogburn’s 
article really calls attention to the most danger- 

` ous example of his famous “culture lag.” The 

physical sciences have implicitly challenged the 
unready social pseudo-sciences. Our unreadiness 


betrays the presumption of our claim to the- 


status of true science. , 

The physicists are terrified. They know what 
- they are talking about. They counted by the 
tens of thousands the victims of the bombs at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Their success fore- 
bodes the extinction of civilization. They do not 
. boast. Perhaps they prefer to stand modestly 
aside in the presence of their fearful handiwork 
` and exclaim with the inventors of the telegraph: 
“What hath God wrought!” 
_ - Far more casual than Professor Ogburn’s 

article was the brief discussion of the atom at 
the recent Cleveland meetings of the American 
Sociological Society. Our traditional dignity did 
not permit much show of concern. We appointed 
a committee. The Committee on Resolutions 
presented only what they had received in the 
proper technical form. At least two group ef- 
‘forts to arouse the Executive Committee to 
more definite action were unsuccessful. At the 
moment we must comfort ourselves with the, 
perhaps, vain hope that the Ogburn committee 
` will arouse such bodies:as the Social Science Re- 
search Council or its constituent societies from 
their ponderous lethargy. It may be that neither 
the Council nor the Society is traditionally or 


properly an action group. The crisis, however, 
demands a break with tradition. Alternatively, 
separate action groups might be set up. Their 
membership must know the social sciences, 
the application of which is now so urgently 
needed. f 

The methods and suggestions of the physi- 
cists seem perfectly appropriate as far as they go. 
They are trying valiantly to frighten us all into 
action. They urge the need for civilian control of 
atomic-bomb production, and specifically they 
demand international inspection. They have 
favored the McMahon bill. If our impression is 
correct, the sociologists have thought chiefly of 
research. Some have timidly drafted resolutions. 
In addition, we have suggestions like Ogburn’s 
that the danger of atomic bombing may call for 
large-scale decentralization of our cities. Og- 
burn’s plans seem to be very much of the “duck- 
and-run” variety; thus far, they hardly suggest 
the most logical role of sociology—to apply our 
knowledge of social relations to reduce interna- 
tional tension. In this situation it is not strange 
if the frightened physicists have not called upon 
us sociologists and other “specialists in social 
relations” for aid. The physicists seem to have 
a bit more confidence in at least the political 
branch of social science than sociologists have 
shown either in social science generally or in 
their own particular field. 

To critics of our inactivity we sociologists 
may reply that we have not given major atten- 
tion to international social relations—or to 
what one might call the war-peace process as a 
whole. Sociologists have, however, made sig- 
nificant studies of certain aspects of interna- 
tional conflict. We have found danger to world 
peace implicit in culture conflict, struggle for 
status, race theories, population pressures, dis- 
criminatory immigration policies, and the like. 
We sociologists know, also, that a pclitical ap- 
proach and political controls by themselves are 
always inadequate. We know that treaties, 
international law, leagues of nations, and agree- 
ments to arbitrate are vain without supporting 
public opinion and appropriate types of social 
organization. 
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A second explanation of our inactivity is per- 
haps as reasonable. Sociologists, above all peo- 
ple, realize how slowly and with what difficulty 
culture change, such as is required to reduce 
international tension, is achieved. On the other 
hand, sociologists are familiar with instances of 
relatively flexible cultures and with the reality 
of basic culture change. They are also familiar 
with techniques for bringing about radical 
changes in attitudes and even in social institu- 
tions. The removal of sources of international 
tension is admittedly most difficult. Neverthe- 
less, a co-ordinated effort toward it is obviously 
imperative, even if it should ultimately prove 
to` have been futile. The mighty gamble is 
obligatory. The system which provokes war 
must be changed, else war will recur. 

Sociologists may, then, support the cam- 
paign to make men afraid of the atomic bomb, 
to provide international inspection, to get legis- 
lation even better than the McMahon bill. But, 
as sociologists, our main task, it seems, is to 
show the roots of war in the accumulation of 
international tensions, some of which lie in the 
area of our Specialty. Having shown this, we 
shall be in a position to use the atomic bomb 
crisis for such an organized large-scale develop- 
ment of, and application of, social science of all 
types and at all levels as has never before been 
dreamed of. Moreover, sociologists should be as 
cognizant as any others of the need for wide- 
spread co-operation between the several social 
sciences, and between them and opinion-form- 
ing and action-producing groups. Such an ef- 
fort will call for disinterested and able leader- 
ship, sacrifice of personal ambitions and depart- 
mental prerogatives, very large sums of money, 
meticulous objectivity combined with such 
speed as is consistent with it, and an integration 
of private and public, specialist and layman ac- 
tivities. The social effects of the bomb on the 
structure of our cities and on family and com- 
munity life may conceivably be studied at 
leisure by visiting sociologists from Mars, as 
they paw over the ruins of the University of 
Chicago or of New York or of Moscow. Today’s 


challenge of the bomb is more immediate. It 


consists in the grave question: Do we know’ 


enough, not only of the facts of social relations, 
but of how to “sell” these facts and their im- 
plications to policy-makers, to prevent the de- 
structive use of this epoch-making source of 
energy, so pregnant with blessing for survivors 
but so absolutely useless to the dead? 

If such a vast co-operative effort is to be 
undertaken; we must, it seems, put aside our dis- 
agreements. For example, the present writer 
feels that all personalized, moralistic, and 
supernaturalistic explanations of war should be 
abandoned. He feels that the prevention of war 
will be greatly furthered if a fully positive, de- 
terministic view of war as a process can be sub- 
stituted. But by no means all social scientists 
and very few laymen will accept this. Yet just 
as determinists and the contrary-minded co- 
operate in analyzing lesser social problems, so 


. may we not join hands in attempting to under- 


stand and control this—the major problem of 
social relations of our time? 

It appears, then, that we should discover the 
role of each of the social sciences in an inte- 
grated program to reduce international tensions 


provocative of war. This implies activity both 


at the level of meeting immediate needs and of 
long-time planning. New research, co-ordination, 
and inter pretation of existing research, formal and 
informal child and adult educational programs, 
opinion-forming efforts, legislative activity, inter- 
national organization in many fields, deliberate 
promotion of groups for association and discus- 
sion, and other devices for developing appreciation 
of national cultures and the realization of common 
interests should be undertaken at once. If it is 
ridiculous to imagine that sociology alone can 
save mankind in the current crisis, it is not 
ridiculous at least to insist that sociology is 
requisite to the huge co-operative effort which 
is so clearly called for. 
Sincerely yours, 

Donatp R. Tarr 

University of Illinois 


March 15, 1946 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Alfred University-—Roland L. Warren, 
who has returned from active service in the 
Naval Reserve on carriers in ‚both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, has resumed his 
duties as associate professor of philosophy 
and sociology. He is continuing a study, 
interrupted by the war, of a comparison of 
the ideologies of the “effective Left” and 
the “effective Right” in the United States. 


Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie. — 
This new semiannual periodical is being 
established in Paris under the directorship 
of Professor Georges Gurvitch, of the Uni- 
versity of Strassbourg. The editor plans to 
print in it important articles that have ap- 
, peared during the war in the American 
sociological journals. A forthcoming issue 
will contain E. W. Burgess’ “Sociological 
‘ Research Methods” and Louis Wirth’s 
“Human Ecology,” two of the surveys of 
fifty years of development in sociological 
theory in the United States, which appeared 
in the Journal in the issue of May, 1945. 


University of California.—Robert A. Nis- 
bet, who recently was discharged from the 
Army, after service in the Pacific, is acting 
chairman of the department of social in- 
stitutions during the absence on leave of 
Professor Margaret Hodgen. 

George Hildebrand has accepted an as- 
sistant professorship in the department. 


Canadian Social Science Research Council. 
—Jean-Charles Falardeau of Laval Uni- 
versity has been appointed a member of the 
Council. 


University of Connecticut—Victor A. 
Rapport has accepted the deanship of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Wayne 
University. Dr. Rapport left the Army, 
after five years of service, with the rank of 
colonel. 


Ethel Batschelet, head of the Division 
of Visiting Teachers of the Hartford public 
school system, offered a course on introduc- 
tion to social work in the past semester. _ 

Joseph M. Loughlin of the Institute of 
Public Service, and formerly assistant di- 
rector of welfare work for the state of 
Rhode Island and assistant budget director 
in the Department of Finance and Control 
for Connecticut, will teach the course on 
public welfare administration in the spring 
semester. 


Duke University. —Clarence Schettler has 
accepted an appointment in the department 
of sociology. 


Harvard University —A new department 
of social relations has been established under 
the faculty of arts and sciences which will 
incorporate all the present department of 
sociology, that part of the department of 
psychology which has dealt primarily with 
social and clinical psychology, and that part 
of the department of anthropology con- 
cerned primarily with social anthropology. 
Instruction will begin in the summer term 
of 1946. 

The personnel of the new department 
will include, from among the present Har- 
vard staff: Talcott Parsons, professor of 
sociology and chairman. of the department; 
G. W. Allport, professor of psychology; 
P. A. Sorokin, professor of sociology; C. C. 
Zimmerman, -associate professor of soci- 
ology; Clyde Kluckhohn, associate professor 
of anthropology; George C. Homans, as- 
sociate professor of sociology; Robert W. 
White, lecturer in psychology and director 
of the psychological clinic; Stanley G. 
Estes, Thelma G. Alper, and Jerome S. 
Bruner, lecturers in psychology; Oscar 
Handlin, faculty instructor in social science; 
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and James G. Miller, faculty instructor in 
psychology. 

In addition, Samuel A. Stouffer, formerly 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago and director of research in the 
Education and Information Division of the 
War Department, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology and will join the depart- 
ment in September, 1946. 

Professor Stouffer will become director of 
the Laboratory of Social Relations which is 
planned as an integral part of the new de- 
partment. This will provide physical facili- 
ties for many types of psychological and 
social research; offer training to students in 
empirical, statistical, and field methods of 
investigation; and serve as a center for the 
development of various cc-operative pro- 
grams of research. r 


The Royal Academy of Science of Bel- 
gium has elected P. A. Sorokin a foreign 
member. The newly organized Prague 
Sociological Society has elected him an 
honorary member. The Depalma Company 
of Buenos Aires announces the Spanish 
translation of Sorokin’s Contemporary Soci- 
ological Theories (translated already into 
two different Chinese translations, into 
French, German, Czech, Yugoslavian, and 
Japanese). 


Hollywood Quarterly.—This is a new 
journal under the joint spensorship of the 
University of California and of the Holly- 
wood Writers’ Mobilization. It is devoted to 
the question of the role to be played by 
motion pictures and radio in the creation of 
new patterns of world culture and under- 
standing. It proposes to present solicited 
articles on research and thoughtful ex- 
ploration as a basis for the “evaluation of 
economic, social, aesthetic, educational and 
technical trends.” Articles in the first issue 
(October) range from an essay on “Cre- 
ativeness Cannot Be Diffused” to a tech- 
nical engineering treatise on “Television and 
Motion Picture Processes.” Included in the 
contents of the first issue are articles by 
sociologists, psychologists, engineers, art- 
ists, and historians. 
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University of Illinois—W. RusseL Ty- 
LOR, 1889-1945: W. Russel Tylor, associate 
professor of sociology, University of Illinois, 
was born in Easton, Maryland, and died, 
after a brief illness, in Urbana, Minois, 
December 26, 1945. He received the A.B. 
degree from Swarthmore College and the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin, where he was assistant in soci- 
ology, 1926-23. He held positions in the 
University of Pittsburgh and in Knox Col- 
lege prior to his joining the department. of 
sociology cf the University of Illinois in 
1927. In 1944-45 he served as chairman of 
the department. 

Professor Tylor will be remembered for 
the wide range of his humanistic interests. 
His sensitive ethical outlook upon society 
and his Quaker background were reflected in 
his highly developed social conscience, for 
which his academic training supplied a ra- 
tional and a substantive basis. During the 
past few years he worked staunchly for a so- . 
lution to international problems. In this, as 
in all aspects of social relations, his outlook 
was enlightened and constructive. 


University of Maine—H. D. Lamson, 
associate professor, has compiled an ex- 
tensive bibliography in sociology at the re- 
quest of the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China for use in restocking the 
war-ravaged libraries of that country. 
Specialists in various fields have been asked 
for similar lists. Professor Lamson taught 
sociology at the University of Shanghai for 
six years. 


University of Maryland.—Edward W. 
Gregory, Jr., formerly of the University of 
Alabama, has been appointed professor and 
head of the department’ of sociology. Pro- 
fessor Gregory assumed his new position in 
January upon his release from active duty 
with the United States Navy, in which he 
had served as a commissioned oflicer in 
naval aviation since February, 1943. 


Michigan Sociological Society—At the 


‘annual meeting held at Michigan State Col- ` 


lege, the following papers were presented: ' 
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“Max Weber’s Reflections on the United 
States” (in commemoration of the twenty- 


` fifth anniversary of his death), Paul Honigs- 


heim, Michigan State College; “What Do 


_ We Mean by ‘Situation’?” Nelson Foote, 


Wayne University; “Situational Approach to 
Conflict and War,” Lowell J. Carr, Universi- 


` ty of Michigan; “Some Needed Research in 


Social Psychology,” Theodore M.Newcomb, 
University of Michigan; “The Crisis in 
Colonial Administration,” Solon -Kimball, 
Michigan State College; “Some Democratic 
Implications of Science,” Frank E. Har- 
tung, Wayne University; and “The Logic 
and Psychology of Science,” Melvin Tumin, 
Wayne University. 

The officers for 1946 are: president, 
Charles R. Hoffer, Michigan State College; 
vice-president, Alfred M. Lee, Wayne 
University; secretary, A. D. Vetesk, Jack- 
son Junior College. 


Michigan State College-——The depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology has 
available a number of graduate assistant- 
ships which will pay recipients from $400 to 
$1,000 for nine months with exemptions 


_ from all tuition and other fees. Applications 


should be made to the head of the depart- 


‘ment of sociology and anthropology or to 


the dean of the Graduate School. 

Allan Beegle, who has finished his Ph.D. 
thesis, entitled, “Differential Fertility in 
Louisiana,” has been appointed as assistant 


. professor and research assistant, replacing 


Associate Professor J. F. Thaden, who has 


' been granted a year’s leave of absence on 


account of sickness. 
Orden C. Smucker of the department of 


‘ social science in the basic college, who is 


teaching educational sociology in the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology this 
term, was granted the Ph.D. degree at 
Ohio State University in December. His 
thesis was entitled “A Sociographic Study 
of the Friendship Patterns on a College 
Campus.” 


The following manuscripts have been 


prepared this term by staff members for 
publication by the Experiment Station: 
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“Social Aspects to Land-Use Planning in the 
Country-City Fringe:.The Case of Flint, 
Michigan,” Walter Firey; “Social Organiza- 
tion in Relation to Extension Service in 
Eaton County, Michigan,” C. R. Hoffer; 
“Farmer—Suburbanite Conflict in a Town- 
ship Zoning Proposal,” “Farmer Co-opera- 
tion in a Wartime Labor Program,” and 
“An Example of Leadership Patterns in 
Promotion of a County Library,” S. T. 
Kimball. 

Using ‘German election, occupational, 
and agricultural statistics and correlation 
analysis, Charles P. Loomis and Allan 
Beegle have prepared a paper for the War 
Department entitled “The Spread and 
Persistence of Naziism in Rural Areas.” 
Professor Loomis prepared a report for the 
Morale Division of the Strategic Bombing 
Survey entitled “The Relation of Bombing 


‘to the Prevalence of Suicides in Germany’s 


Largest Cities.” 


Mid West Sociological Society. —The 
spring convention will be held on May 3-5 
(Friday to Sunday) in Des Moines, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Kirkwood. 


University of North Dakota.—J. M. 
Gillette has been the head of the department 
of sociology since 1907 and is in his 
thirty-ninth year of service. He is titular 
head of the department of sociology and 
anthropology and has been research pro- 
fessor since the beginning of the academic 
year, 1943-44. His research efforts of 1944- 
45 were devoted to North Dakota weather 
and its influence on the rural economy of the 
state. The final paper was published in 
North Dakota History, January-June double 
number, 1945; a reprint appeared as North 
Dakota Weather and the Rural Economy, 
Bulletin No. 11, department of sociology 
and anthropology, the University of North 
Dakota. His present research is on the rea- 
sons and causes of farm enlargement in 
North Dakota. This will appear as Bulletin 
No. 12 of the department of sociology and 
anthropology. 

An additional staff member is to be added 
in sociology and anthropology. T. W. Cape, 
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director of the Division of Social Work, has 
instructional work in sociology and anthro- 
pology. A. L. Lincoln, M.A. in social work, 
University of Oklahoma, instructs in social 
work courses, supervises case work, and ad- 
vises in social work matters in the state at 
large. K. T. Witse, M.A. in social work, 
University of Chicago, is instructor in social 
work. Maude Barnes, juvenile commissioner 
in the northeast district of the state, gives a 
course in social work. 


Ohio State Universitiy. —F. E. Lumley has 
retired after twenty-five years of service in 
the department, including a lengthy tenure 
as its chairman. 

The staff of the department has been ex- 
panded this year by the addition of the 
following persons: , 

Kurt H. Wolf, formerly of Earlham 
College and a post-doctoral Social Science 
Research Council Fellow, was appointed 
assistant professor. His special interest is 
the sociology of knowledge, in which he is 
conducting a three-term graduate seminar. 

Paul Hatt, formerly of Miami University, 
has also been appointed assistant professor 
and is working in the fields of race relations 
and ecology and offering graduate seminars 
in the latter field. 

Bernard Desenberg, who was recently 
released from the Army, has been appointed 
instructor. He is teaching courses on the, 
family. 

Alver I. Jacobson, former instructor at 
Miami University, and Harold Frum, for- 
merly of Indiana University, have both been 
discharged from the armed services and are 
appointed to instructorships. 

Cecil C. North and John F. Cuber are on 
leaves of absence during the winter quarter, 
the former working on his book on social 
classes and the latter on his book, “Princi- 
ples of Sociology.” 

Florence Greenhoe Robbins, with the 
assistance of two instructors, Mr. Seeman 
and Mr. Aldrich, is teaching the courses in 
educational sociology formerly offered by 
Lloyd A. Cook, who has accepted a position 
at Wayne University. 
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John Bennett returns in the spring quar- 
ter with the rank of assistant professor. He 
recently completed his work for the doc- 
torate in anthropology at the University of 
Chicago. 

Robert Harper expects soon to be re- 
leased by the Army to rejoin the department 
as an instructor during the spring quarter. ' 

Susan McAllister, for two years a gradu- 
ate teachifig assistant, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position at Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, as instructor in 
sociology. 

Irene Osborne, formerly teaching as- 
sistant, has gone to Stephens College, and 
Carleton Currie is now at West Virginia 
Wesleyan, 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College.—William H. Sewell (on leave with 
the U.S.N.R. and recently returned to the 
United States from Japan, where he assisted 
in a study of the influence of bombing upon 


morale), has resigned his position as pro- 


fessor of rural sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin upon his separation from the 
Navy. His work here culminated in the 
development of his scale for the measure- 
ment of the socioeconomic status of farm 
families in Oklahoma. 

Paul B. Foreman, University of Mis- 
sissippi, recently a captain in the Adjutant- 
General’s Department, United States Army, 
has accepted the position of professor of 
sociology. Dr. Foreman will direct the intro- 
ductory course in general sociology and 
conduct advanced courses and research on 
conflict and minority groups. 

James F. Page, professor of sociology, 
will spend the spring semester on leave 
teaching courses in criminology and race 
problems at the University of Arizona. 

The Social Science Research Council 
is publishing the research memorandum, 
Social Research on Health, prepared under 
the auspices of the Southern Regional Com- 
mittee, of which Raymond D. Thomas is 
chairman, in February of this year. This 
memorandum was written by O. D. Dun- 
can, with the assistance of a group of social 
scientists mainly from southern colleges. 
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Université ‘de Paris, Faculté de Droit— 
René Maunier writes that he left France on 
a mission to Saigon, Indo-China, and was 
there in July, 1940, when the German Oc- 
cupation of France was beginning but is now 
back in Paris. The third volume of: his 

_ Sociologie coloniale was published in 1942. 
His article in this Journal; “The Definition 
of the City,” appeared in Volume XV 

‘ (1910). As president of the International 
Institute of Sociology, Professor Maunier 
expresses the hope that the cordial relations 
existing between the Institute and the 
sociologists of the United States before the 
war will now be resumed. 

In a letter to Professor Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago, Professor Maunier 
reports the following: 

Professor Marc Bloch was s shot by the 
Germans in 1944. 

Professor Guillaume Oualid succumbed 
to illness in southern France, in 1942, at the 
age of 62. 

Professor Marcel Mauss has retired at 
the age of seventy-six. He is reported to be 
in Paris and in good health. His library was 
confiscated during the Occupation. 


Pi Lambda Theia.—This organization, a 
national association for women in education, 
is again this year announcing the granting of 
two awards of $400 each for significant re- 
search studies on “Professional Problems of 
Women.” The awards are to be granted on 
or before August 15, 1946. Information will 
be furnished upon request by the chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and Awards, 
Bess Goodykoontz, United States Office of 
‘Education, Washington, D.C. 


Population Reference Bureau.—Clarence 
J. Gamble, M.D., director of the College 
Project, is in charge of the circularizing of 
college graduates throughout the country to 
ascertain if university population is replac- 
ing itself. The class of 1921 has been selected 
for data on completed families and the class 
of 1936 for data on families in the middle of 

` the child-producing period. 
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Psychodramatic Insiitute-—The institutes 
of Beacon and New York have organized 
facilities for the enrolment of one hundred 
students for the course in 1946. All students 
are to receive instruction and training in © 
psychodrama, sociometry, and group psy- 
chotherapy, covering, among others, the 
fields of: nursery school, child guidance, 
public school education, juvenile delinquen- 
cy, speech disorders, intercultural relations, 
leadership training, family and marriage 
problems, music therapy, therapeutic films, 
and rehabilitation of the returned soldiers 
and of their families. 


University. of Puerto Rico—Chancellor 
Jaime Benitez announces the appointment 
of Clarence Senior, formerly chief foreign 
economic specialist,-Bureau of Areas, For- 
eign Economic Administration, as visiting 
professor of social science and acting direc- 
tor of the Social Science Research Center. 
Mr. Senior will make a study of the land 
redistribution program in additior to teach- 
ing. 


Sociological Research Association ——The 
association met during the Sociological 
Society meeting in Cleveland in March. 
Results of the recent election by mail are: 
executive committee members, Samuel 
Stouffer, Leonard Cottrell; secretary- 
treasurer, Leonard Coitrell. 


Sociology Club of Fitisburgh.—The club, 
now in its fourth year, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Joseph Homer, Juvenile 
Court, president; Joseph H. Bunzel, Hous- 
ing Association, vice-president (program); 
Gladys Walker White, secretary-treasurer. 
These, together with the past presidents, 
form the executive board: Verne Wright, 
University of Pittsburgh (membership); 
Maurice Moss, Urban League (public rela- 
tions) ; ‚and Edward Montgomery, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. 

The club plans a series of meetings on the 
topic, “Social Policy and Social Organiza- 
tion.” The first speakers will be Chz:rles S. 
Johnson and Herbert Blumer. Guests are 
always welcome, and sociologists coming 
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from Pittsburgh might like to contact any 
of the persons mentioned or the secretary; 
1g Scenery Road, Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania.. 


Temple Universiiy.—]J. Stewart Burgess, 
chairman of the department of sociology, 
will continue throughout the academic year 
in Washington with U.N.R.R.A. Until 
September ı he was consultant of the Wel- 
fare Division. Since that date he has been 
the principal training officer at the 
U.N.R.R.A. Training Center situated at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. The training is for doctors, 
nurses, teachers, technicians and engineers 
who are going to China, and includes area 
orientation, language study, discussions of 
the personal adjustment of the Western- 
er living in the Orient, and the study of 
the principles, methods, and program of 
UN.R.R.A. 

During the absence of Professor Burgess, 
Harry Elmer Barnes will offer courses in 
social institutions and social reconstruction. 

Negley K. Teeters will serve as acting 
chairman of the department for the second 
semester, 

Edward V. Pope has been appointed in- 
structor in the department. 

A course in introductory sociology will be 
taught by George Huganir, Jr., who is at 


present handling the Bureau of Admissions: 


at Temple. 


State College of Washington—H. Ashley 
Weeks, who has been with the Division of 
Information and Education of the War 
Department for the last three years, has re- 
turned to the department as associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Joel V. Berreman of Stanford, and more 
recently of the Office of War Information, 
has accepted a position a3 associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology and sociology. 


Wayne University—Lloyd Allen Cook 
has resigned from Ohio State University to 
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accept a professorship of educational soci- 
ology in the College of Education. This is a 
newly created division in the College, the 
purpose of which is a continuing study 
of urban culture as it affects child life, 
youth groupings, area structure, and school 
functions. 


Yale "University —Howard W. Odum, 
Kenan professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been appoint- 
ed visiting lecturer for 1946-47. 

A special fund for studies connected with 
merchant seamen has been established in 
the department. The fund of $15,000, to be 
expended in five years, will provide for 
scholarships and grants-in-aid to graduate 
students who may be interested in this 
field. Inquiries should be addressed to Pro-- 


“ fessor Leo W. Simmons, 1235 Yale Station, 


New Haven. 

Stuart A. Queen of Washington Uni- 
versity will be a visiting professor during 
the summer term. 

Maurice R. Davie, who has been on leave 
of absence since 1944, has completed his 
work as director of a study on the refugee 
problem, under the auspices of the Com- 


- mittee for the Study of Recent Immigration 


from Europe. He resumes the chairmanship 
of the department in March. 

George P. Murdock and Clellan S. Ford 
have returned from service in the Navy and 
will give courses in anthropology during the 
spring term. 

Ralph Linton has been added to the 
anthropology faculty and will begin his 
work in the autumn. 

Stephen W. Reed, recently discharged 
from the Navy, has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship and will give a course 
in population problems. 

Rose Kohn has received a Sterling fellow- 
ship for research in Puérto Rico on the 
effects of the land redistribution program. 
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Navaho Wiichcraft. By CLYDE KLUCKHOHN. 
Cambridge: Peabody Museum of American 


Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 


versity, 1944. Pp. vii+142. $2.25. 

Dr. Kluckhohn’s monograph of Navaho 
‘Witchcraft is not only an important contribution 
to the ethnology of the Navaho but also to the 
as yet not fully studied subject of witchcraft 
and related beliefs and practices. It is even more 
important as. an addition to the analysis of 
“structural dynamics” in a social system, as the 
author puts it. This phase of the work is pre- 
sumably of greatest interest to the sociologist; 
it is in that field that the reviewer has by far 
the greatest interest and competence. 

Kluckhohn should be commended for his 
method of presentation. This is a subject in 
which the difficulties of field observation are 
‚extreme. Even an observer like the author, who 
has been familiar with the Navaho over a period 
of a good many years and who has utilized all 
his contacts to the full was able to collect only 
fragmentary data. Since the data are unsuited 
to statistical or other so-called “objective” 
methods of treatment, the analysis is apt to be 


‘ considered vulnerable by any critic unsympa-- 


thetically disposed to the interpretive position. 
This difficulty Kluckhohn has helped very 
greatly to overcome by his meticulous distine- 
tion between fact and interpretation, by his 
careful survey and classification of the facts 
before his interpretive analysis, and by the 
publication of a large body of translations of 
the actual documentary material on which his 
analysis rests. The results, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, brilliantly vindicate the attempt to 
secure data so difficult to obtain and the willing- 
ness to embark on an extensive theoretical 
analysis in spite of the shortcomings of the 
data. 

Some students of witchcraft even in a single 
society would have virtually confined their at- 
tention to the phenomenon itself. Yet the most 
fruitful of Kluckhohn’s results come from the 
way in which he is able to relate the data of 
witchcraft to other aspects of Navaho life, 
notably the system of social relationships in 
which they live. He could not have done so had 
he not undertaken this study as part of a much 
larger program of study of the Navaho. This 


monograph, therefore, constitutes one of the 
landmarks in the process of transcending the 
old dilemma between “comparative” (or “his- 
torical”) and “functiona?” methods. The old 
comparative method, by isolating “traits” from 
their context, both in the particular social 
structure and on the level of the motivation of 
action, made it impossible to relate to any satis- 
factory dynamic explanatory scheme the uni- 
formities which comparative study revealed. 
Among the results have been: a kind of “formal- 
ism” of preoccupation with classificatory prob- 
lems, and the resort to ad hoc hypotheses on the 
psychological level which in the nature of the 
setting in which the problems were stated, 
could not be verified and which were doomed to 
sterility in that they had no systematic frame- 
work in which dynamic generalization could 
develop. Since such ad “oc hypotheses led no- 
where, resort has often been had to another 
level of theorizing, the construction of evolu- 
tionary schemas. These, also, have been ad hoc . 
constructions, and their inherent vulnerability 
has been largely responsible for the skeptical 
reaction which has gore under the name of 
“diffusionism.” Kluckhohn’s monograph is a 
conspicuous example of a new and promising 
type in the study of social phenomena. 

On the most general level the study contains 
a central analytical argument. It is that the 
prevalent belief in witchcraft among the Nava- 
ho and the emotional qualities associated with 
these beliefs, as well as certain overt actions 
such as the recorded killing of witches, can be 
understood as patterned modes of reaction to 
certain of the strains and tensions imposed upon 
individuals by the conditions of their life. It is 
the application of generalized psychological 
knowledge of the mechanisms of human be- 
havior under certain conditions which supplies 
the essential connecting link between the social 
and other situational conditions which impinge 


„on individuals, on the one hand, and the pat- 


terned behavioral manifestations of the “witch- 
craft complex” on the other. In these terms 
witchcraft is primarily a way of handling and 
expressing the anxiety and aggression which 
arise from the frustrating social situation. 

The term “handling” suggests a further 
fundamental thesis of the study, namely, that 
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witchcraft, in the Navaho sefting, has positive 
functional significance for maintaining the sta- 
bility of the society. It is tree that it has po- 
tentially and actually disruptive aspects. The 
accusation of witchcraft is a rather obvious way 
for a jealous or malevolent person to injure an 
innocent party, and thereby rot only to disturb 
and‘hamper him but, more important, to upset 
the whole delicate equilibrium of values and 
sentiments associated with his status. 

But that this actually disruptive aspect is 
only part of the picture, and the less important 
part, is demonstrated by Eluckhohn’s func- 
tional analysis. Anxiety and aggression are the 
human motivations most dar.gerous to the sta- 
bility of social relationships. Too high a level of 
anxiety makes it impossible for an individual to 
trust others to the degree which is essential for 
effective social co-operation, while too much 
aggression léads people to,cestroy or gravely 
subvert the bases of social relations. A “per- 
fectly integrated” social system would, from 
birth, treat its component individuals in such a 
way that even potentially dangerous levels of 
anxiety and aggression woulc never be reached. 
However, no known society approaches this 
perfect integration. Probably there are inherent 
reasons why no society can, Dut that is not the 
issue. Kluckhohn produces convincing evidence 
that the specific conditions >f Navaho society 


do produce in a sufficiently -arge proportion of _ 
individuals a level of anxiety and aggression - 


that, without the existence of specific control 
mechanisms, would have seriously disruptive 
consequences. i 
For such control mechan sms there are two 
primary requirements. They must first be “psy- 
chologically adequate.” This means that they 
must permit sufficient outlet to the affect in 


question to prevent the accumulation of tension, 


to the point where it would explode, which 
would do really serious damage to the delicate 
texture of social relationships. But, second, they 
must be “socially functional” in the sense that 
the outlet they permit will minimize the dys- 
functional effects on the social system which are 
inherently potential in the mature of the affect. 
‘The evidence, to which Kluckhohn greatly con- 
tributes, seems to be that the tensions are main- 
ly generated in the close, “‘erotionally ingrown” 
relationships to significant persons in daily life, 
particularly the closer kin. Direct expression in 
the form of distrust of and hostility toward 
these persons would have tae most disruptive 
consequences, since it world undermine the 
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co-operative groupings on which the existence 
both of individuals and of the social system it- 
self, under the given conditions, depends. 
Hence.the mechanisms are indirect. The anxiety 
and aggression are directed on symbolic ob- 
jects, which can be feared and hated without 
too serious consequences. On the psychological 
side modern psychopathology has given us an 
understanding of how such mechanisms operate, 
which is in a broad sense adequate to the prob- 
lem. a 

Kluckhohn, however, adds another very im- 
portant dimension to the understanding of the 
problem. Because of the functional significance 
of their roles, it is primarily adults whose direct 
expression of these affects would be dangerous. 
It would have been possible.simply to take the 
evidence that they exist in adults and analyze 
only the problem of their “handling.” But 
Kluckhohn ‚makes an important contribution 
to the understanding of why the anxiety and 
aggression levels are so high by analyzing the 
socialization process in the context of Navaho 
society, especially the treatment of the child in. 
the kinship system. This, properly analyzed, 
constitutes a path to understanding not only 
the absolute levels of tension, but also the direc- 
tions of its release, which may prove “psycho- 
logically adequate” to persons who have the 
Navaho character. 

It is: most important to realize that this is 
not a simple-minded version of the “frustration- 
aggression hypothesis” in the (seriously dis- 
torted) sense in which it has often been criti- 
cized. That there is a broad connection between ` 
frustration, anxiety, and aggression has become 
a commonplace. Kluckhohn’s contribution does 
not'consist in a reiteration or even an “‘applica- 
tion” of this. It is the specific use of these 
psychological concepts as specific analytical 
tools to-solve a specific’ complex of empirical 
problems which is the important aspect of the 
study. They serve as the links which establish a 
connection, which could not otherwise be under- 
stood, between three bodies of empirical data: 
the treatment of children, the structure of adult 
social relationships, and the patterned phe- 
nomena of belief and practice which the author 
calls “witchcraft.” i 

The effect of this use of “psychology” is to 


* transform ethnography into the dynamic anal- 


ysis of a social system. Partial as it is (the 
author is extremely.careful not to claim it is 
“the key” to the understanding of Navaho so- 
ciety), it is a major step to a higher scientific 
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level than the description and classificatory 
ordering of the data of observation. It is, in 
methodological significance, most closely anal- 
ogous to important advances in physiology, 
such as the understanding of the dynamic rela- 
tions between the concentration of sugar in the 
blood, the production of insulin in-the pan- 
creas, the symptoms of diabetes, and insulin 
shock. 
" This analysis is one of the best available em- 
pirical demonstrations of the esserttial role of 
psychology in the social sciences; for, given the 
frame of reference in which the latter operate, 
without these psychological links dynamic 
analysis in the sense of this monograph is not 
possible: It is only through the understanding 
' of “adequate motivation” that the dynamic 
connections between situation and behavior in 
the different areas of human social life can be 
established. 

It is here that another most important as- 
pect of Kluckhohn’s procedure comes out. His 
problem is that of the connection between be- 
havior patterned on the social level, which is 
part of the “culture” of the Navaho, and as- 
pects of the social situations in which individ- 
uals are placed, as children and as adults. 
Tackling the problem thus is a self-conscious 
resort to a level of abstraction which is par- 

’ ticularly difficult for the psychologically trained 
scholar to achieve. For most of our knowledge 
of precisely those psychological areas most sig- 
nificant here has come from the very detailed 
study of particular individuals, notably in the 
clinical situation. But it becomes quite obvious 
that the diversity of personalities in any social 
group in any society is so great that it is not 
possible to generalize directly from them to the 
socially and culturally patterned. Eventually 
the bridge will probably be built, but it is still 
incomplete. If it is to be built, it must have 
work done on it from both ends. Hence it is a 
great contribution of Kluckhohn’s to have self- 
consciously started from the social end, stating 
his functional problems in those terms, and then 
to have used psychological concepts to deal with 
them. Admittedly, he has not “adequately” ex- 
plained the motivation of any particular Nava- 
ho who may have accused somebody of witch- 
craft on a particular occasion. But, in company 
with certain other studies, he has shown the 
feasibility and fruitfulness of “psychological” 
analysis on his chosen level of abstraction. 
These considerations indicate the direction 
in which further generalization is to be ex- 
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pected. This study is a monograph, one of the 
most important merits of which is its strict - 
limitation of aims. It is concerned with the ex- 
planation of a limited range of phenomena of 
Navaho life and uses theory only to this end. 
But every really good monograph is also a con- 
tribution to theory, and this is no exception. It 
is in the first place a verification of theory in 
that it shows that the use of a rather elaborate 
conceptual scheme, which was for the most part 
not developed ad hoc from the study of Navaho 
materials, could “work” when applied to them. 
But, more than that, it is a contribution to the 
further development of theory. Concepts have 
been sharpened; their formulations nave been 
altered in the light of experimentstion with 
application to this material; difficulties have 
appeared which have not been properly evalu- 
ated before; new problems emerge which are 
starting points for further investigation. 

Kluckhohn’s monograph is thus an example 
of the type of empirical study from which we 
must hope for the sound theoretical progress of 
basic social science. He both applies znd refines 
a conceptual scheme of the analysis of motiva- 
tion patterns which is of generalized significance. 
and application. In so doing, he both verifies it 
and contributes to its modification, introducing 
alterations the generalized validity of which can 
be tested in application to other empirical ma- 
terials—either other aspects of Navaho life or 
the life of other societies. Only by such com- 
parative application and testing can the gen- 
erality and thus the scientific significance of a 
conceptual scheme be established. 

But, at the same time, generality on the 
level of “dynamics” of motivation implies a 
corresponding generality of the categories in 
terms of which the structure of social relation- 
ships is described and analyzed. “Theory” on 
this level is much less explicit in Klickhohn’s 
study, but the categories he actually uses in 
kinship structure (e.g., the significance of the 
solidarity of the local kinship group of mother, 
daughters, and their husbands: “one must work 
with one’s brother-in-law no matter how irritat- 
ing he may be” [p. 53]) do, in fact, fit into a 
generalized system of structural analysis of in- 
stitutionalized patterns, which has the same 
validity beyond the Navaho case that the 
psychological categories have. 

Thus, primarily centering in the combina- 
tion of these two levels of generalized theoretical 
categorization, there is emerging the outline of 
a genuine system of the theory of social systems. 
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It is essentially the emergence of this system 
which makes the ‘new level of “comparative 
method” possible and opens the door not only 
to the understanding of the “structural dy- 
namics” of a particular social system, to which 
most of this monograph is devoted, but, even 
beyond that, to the understanding of dynamic 
change in the system itsel-—a field which is 
here barely touched upon. 

It is primarily because it uses and incorpo- 


rates the best that is available and relevant in ° 


the field of generalized theoretical categoriza- 
tion that Kluckhohn’s study is itself a contribu- 
tion to the theory of social systems. Since little 
of the systematic theory in question is yet in 
general currency in the prcfession, it is all the 
more to the credit of an empirical investigator 
to have used it so effectively. The appearance 
of such studies is a definite sign that social 
science is coming of age. 

It is always a mark of a fruitful monograph 
that it raises as many problems as it solves. 
These may be in the comparative direction. It 
cannot but strike the reader who is a student of 
our own society that there is a close analogy 
between Navaho witchcraft and our .own 
“scapegoating.” But there is also a notable dif- 
ference. Among the Navaho it is always an 
individual to whom witchcraft is ascribed. In 
our society, on the other hand, very often it is a 
social group, the Negro, the Jew, the “Red.” 
What ts the basis of the difference? Kluckhohn 
does not attempt to provide an answer. But it is 
precisely in the analysis of such comparative 
problems that the most fruitful.advance in 
scientific generalization is to be expected. 
Without the carefully laid groundwork of 
Kluckhohn’s study of the Navaho, and a com- 
parable analysis of the functionally equivalent 
phenomena in our own society, the comparative 
study could not be made. 


TALCOTT Parsons 
Harvard ‘University 


Black Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a 
Northern City. By ST. CLAIR DRAKE and 
Horace R. Cayton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. xxxiv+809. $5.00. 


Both as a community study and as a con- 
tribution to the study of the Negro problem this 
is an excellent book. It is a survey of Negro life 
in Chicago’s Black Belt, starting out with a 
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history of the Negro population in the city and 
covering the full range of subjects: job-getting, 
segregation, intérmarriage, “passing,” unioniza- 
tion, politics, community organization, the 
press, the church, the family, voluntary or- 
ganizations, business, programs to advance the 
race, and patterns’of living. It is a complete and 
intensive survey of a northern urban Negro 
community. It is particularly strong in its 
analysis of churches, voluntary associations, 
and intermarriage. It goes deeply into the spirit . 
of the community and gives a picture of the 
daily life of the people that is paralleled by few 
other community studies. 

The data come from a wide variety of 
sources, but there is special reliance on a series 
of monographs prepared by twenty research 
students who worked on a W.P.A. project un- 
der the direction of Cayton and W. Lloyd 
Warner. These monographs, some of them used 
as Ph.D. theses, were exhaustive studies of 
their particular problems and made use of both 
statistical and case-study techniques. Black 
Metropolis is no mere summary of the mono- 
graphs, however. It is a thoroughly integrated, 
well-thought-out, and well-written book. 

Richard Wright, whose seventeen-page In- 
troduction to the book is the best review that 
could be written, defines this as a study of 
Negro urbanization. W. Lloyd Warner, in his 
methodological note at the end of the book, 
says that the leading problem of the research 
behind the book takes the form of the following 
question: “To what degree is the Negro sub- 
ordinated and excluded in relation to white 
people in the society, what are the mechanisms 
by which the system is maintained, and how do 
the lives of Negroes reflect this subordination 
and exclusion?” (p. 776). These are basic inter- 
ests in the book, but no single-thesis unravels 
itself throughout the chapters. Each chapter, or 
series of chapters, covers its own subject and 
need not have been part of the larger book. 
Also there is no single approach used in every 
chapter. While the importance of employment, 
business, and getting into unions is given due 
recognition, the book could not be said to have 
an economic point of view. While class distinc- 
tions are found to mark a basic differential in 
the daily’ behavior of the people, the book does 
not approach the subject in terms of class. This 
is a community ‘study, not an analysis of a 
problem or an exposition of a thesis. 

Yet the authors do not hesitate to draw gen-. 
eralizations. The most noteworthy and perhaps 
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most controversial of these deserves to be 
quoted: “When major shifts in the Negro’s 
status have occurred, it has usually not been as 
the result of education and counterpropaganda, 
or of engineered contacts operating in a vacu- 
um; they have come in response to the-demands 
of economic necessity and political expediency” 
(p. 284). 

It seems futile to the reviewer to report on 
the facts described in the book; the main ones 
should be known. to every sociologist. "The au- 
thors do an excellent job of bringing up minor 
facts to buttress the main ones: for example, 

- they point out how the Negro community felt 

_the great depression two years before 1929, in 
support of the leading point that the depression 
fell heavily on the Negroes. 


The reviewer finds the following relatively , 


minor faults with the book: (x) Practically no 
attention is paid to the major organizations in 
the community (like the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Urban League, and the March-on-Washington 
Movement), whereas a great deal of attention 
is paid to minor clubs. (2) Practically nothing 
is said about the smaller Negro communities in 
Chicago outside the Black Belt (except for brief 
mention of the West Side). (3) There is no con- 


sistency in mentioning the names of public’ 


figures. For example, Congressman Dawson is 
frequently mentioned by name, but the most 
roundabout descriptive devices are deemed 
necessary to refer to Alderman Dickerson. This 
annoying habit is also employed in the overuse 
of the phrase “Midwest Metropolis” to refer to 
Chicago. There is no need for anonymity in 
either case. (4) Figures are sometimes given 
without the slightest indication of their source. 
For example, on page 416 it is estimated that at 
least 65,000 of the Black Belt’s 300,000 persons 
attend church on an average Sunday morning, 
and-there is no explanation whatsoever of how 
this figure was estimated. 
Since this review is for sociologists, certain 
. considerations will be discussed which have no 


place in a well-balanced review for the general. 


public. The points are methodological ones 
which happen to be raised not only by this book 
but also by many others. Nothing said is either 
in praise or in criticism of this particular book. 
Sociologists have for many years regarded quo- 
tations of statements made by subjects as as 
cially valuable source material. The story “ 

their own words” allows the reader to get a 


clearer understanding of what is going on in the 
y 
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mind of the subject and to judge for himself as 
to the sociological implications of what the sub- 
ject says. The reader’s impression that the 
book is true to life is partly due to direct quota- 
tions. On the other hand, the sociologist is fre- 
quently inclined to fill up his book with quota- 
tions and leave all but the most general analysis 
to his readers. Sometimes five quotations will 
be given to illustrate the same thing and the 
last four add nothing to the readers compre- 


hension or insight. The gold in the “own-words” 


quotations quickly pans out, and the book be- 
comes loaded with dross. How many reader's 
read all the quotations? Why should they be 
expected to? The author should make sure he 
can give a good answer to that last question and 
quote only when he feels that the quotation is 
making a definite contribution. Black Metrop- 
olis is no more guilty of the overuse of quota- 
tions than the great majority of sociological 
studies. 

An extension of the own-words quotation 
technique has recently developed in the form of 
what may be called a “fictionalized account.” 
This technique has been employed in a number 
of sociological studies, but its implications have 


- not, to the reviewer’s knowledge, been openly 


discussed. On pages 564-70 of Black M etropolis 
is a story of how a doctor is awakened in the 
middle of the night to attend a man who has 
been knifed by his common-law wife, and of the 
events leading up to the knifing. It is written 
exactly as a short story, quoting what the man 
said to his wife in bed, and what another man 
thought to himself (including all the slang and 
Negro dialect). It is very interesting and is an 
excellent way of getting a realistic picture of a 
Negro couple over to a white audience. The 
authors admit it is fictionalized but claim it is 
based on solid cases and is realistic according 
to their own broad experience. The reviewer 
does not condemn the use which Drake and 
Cayton have made of the fictionalized account, 
but he wishes to point out how dangerous the 
device can be. One novel can be the best form 
of sociological document, but another well- 
written novel can also be most misleading. The 
validity of sociological data has always de- 
pended, in part, on the personal honesty of the 
sociologist; that is much more true since the 
advent of the fictionalized eccount. The method 
must be employed with the greatest care. 


ARNOLD M. Rose 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Dynamics of Culture Change: An Inquiry’ 


into Race Relations in Africa. By BRONISLAW 

Marmowskı. Edited by Pays M. Ka- 

BERRY. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1945. Pp. xiv+ı7ı. $2.50. 

From typescripts of unpublished material, 
lecture notes, abstracts, charts, and penciled 
memoranda left by Malinowski, Dr. Kaberry 
selected what was new and what was essential 
in his reflections and observations on culture 
change. By skilfully interweeving, where neces- 
sary, passages from articles already published, 
she has produced in Part I a coherent and sys- 
tematic statement of Malinowski’s theory on 
‚this subject. Part II consists of a series of topi- 
cal discussions on “African Warfare,” ‘Reflec- 
tions on Witchcraft,” “Problems of Native Diet 
in Their Economic Setting,” “African Land 
Problems,” “Indirect Rule and Its Scientific 
Planning,” and “The Promise of Culture 
Change and Its Fulfillment.” 

For the intelligent pains taken by the editor 
no praise would be too high. Her discrimina- 
tion, restraint, good taste, and unobtrusiveness 
are equaled only by the extraordinary patience 
and skill with which she has fitted together the 
scattered fragments of this jigsaw puzzle. She 
has also added much of value by her biblio- 
graphic and other notes. It is only to be re- 
gretted that she limited the Bibliography to thé 
references made in Malinowski’s manuscripts. 
Had she included the books and articles listed 
in her own notes and filled in a few glaring gaps 
(such as the omission of Redfield’s Folk Cul- 
tures of Yucatan, Keesing’s Menominee mono- 
graph, and H. G. Barnett’s recent papers), the 
Bibliography would have been the most up to 
date on key publications in this field. 

This volume is undoubtedly a helpful con- 
tribution to the literature on culture change, 
and especially of culture change in Africa (for 
almost all the substantive materials come from 
this continent). Malinowski, as always, makes 
some good points: “... . in colonial policies we 
have perhaps the nearest approach to an experi- 
ment, at times almost a controlled experiment, 
to be found in social science” (p. 7). His well- 


known insistence that the features of an ac-. 


culturated culture must be regarded’ as new 
products rather than as mixtures (pp. 20-26) is 
sound. His criticisms of the theories of his own 
pupils and of others who have dealt with these 
problems in Africa are exceedingly interesting 
(esp. chaps. ii and iii). Some fresh concepts 
such as that of “the common factor or measure” 
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(pp. 66-67) are useful. His style is less flam- 
boyant than in some of his earlier writings, but 
there are some memorable phrases like “the 
discriminative give and the invidious take” 
(p. 64). 

And yet the book must distinctly be re- 
garded as “a contribution” only, and in no 
sense as even the sketch of a fully adequate 
treatise on the subject. Too much is lacking 
conceptyally; there are too many conceptual 
flaws. œ 

In spite of occasional lip-service to the im- ' 
portance of the individual, there is not even the 
adumbration of a satisfying theory of the 
idiosyncratic roles which individuals play in 
‘culture change. The following questions which, 
among others, are surely of cardinal importance 
to our understanding of the “dynamics” of this 
problem, are not faced: Do some individuals 
have a more pronounced disposition (either as 
inventors or as acceptors) for culture change 
than others? What is the part played by cul- 
tural maladjustment of the individual or by 
other forms of personal conflict? What sys- 
tematic techniques (life-histories, other per- 
sonal documents, projective tests) need to be 
introduced to deal with the individual variable? 
What problems for the equilibrium or satisfac- 
tion of individuals are posed through the crea- 
tion of new needs through the process of “trans- 
culturation?” What is the significance of the 


. varying memories of individuals? 


The reviewer also feels the lack of concepts 
on the order of Linton’s “form, ‚meaning, use, 
and function.” But the greatest lack is the 
failure to realize that there is more to a culture 
than its explicit portion. “Explicit culture” 
designates all those features of group designs 
for living which might be described to an out- 
sider by participants in the culture. Actually, 
the field worker gets his basic data as much or 
more from observation, from qualified par- ‘ 
ticipation, or from listening to informal con- ` 
versations as he does from asking questions 
about the ways of life. However, the basic dif- 
ferentiae of explicit culture are (1) maximal 
conscious awareness (implying some capacity 
to verbalize on the part of the participants) and. 
(2) limitation of the anthropologist’s role in con- 
structing his conceptual model of the culture to 
first-order abstractions. To avoid confusion, it 
should be noted that the basic data from which 
anthropologists abstract explicit culture encom- 
pass manifestations of “feeling” and “thought” 
and are in no sense restricted to objects and: 
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acts in the narrow behavioristic sense. In other 
words, “explicit” is not synonymous ‘with 
“objective” as being in contrast to “subjec- 
tive.” 

It is to this “explicit culture” that Malinow- 
ski for all practical purposes restricts himself. 
Unfortunately, the selectivity of giving and 
taking in culture change remains uncompre- 
hended unless one deals with “implicit culture.” 
This term designates that sector of the culture 
of which the members of the group ame unaware 
or minimally aware. Unquestionably, the an- 
thropologist, when describing implicit culture, 
cannot hape to approach as nearly the function 
of asrelatively precise, relatively passive instru- 
ment as he does when describing explicit cul- 
ture. Whereas the trustworthiness of an an- 


‚thropologist’s portrayal of explicit culture de- 


_ pends upon his receptivity, his completeness, 


r 


and his detachment as a recorder and upon the 
skill or care with which he makes his inductive 
generalizations, the trustworthiness of his con- 
ceptual model of the implicit culture stands or 
falls upon the balance achieved between sensi- 
tivity of creative imagination and freedom from 
preconception. In this sense, implicit culture is 
more “subjective” than explicit. It must also be 
added that “explicit culture” and “implicit cul- 
ture” are polar concepts. That is, it is not pos- 
sible to say in every case, without hesitation or 
qualification, that a given cultural phenomenon 
belongs to explicit or implicit culture. Some 
data fall unequivocally into one or the other of 
these two categories, but others tend only to- 
ward one pole or the other. Nevertheless, a dis- 
crimination of this type is indispensable if we 
are to explain observed differences in the cul- 
tures of people who live (and have long lived) in 
the same geographical environment, who have 
for many centuries been exposed to the same 
historical influences of contact and diffusion, 
and who yet have cultures markedly different 
in structure and even to some extent in content. 
If the external environment is the same, it can- 
not have determined the differential selection 
and arrangement of traits. If historical experi- 


ence has been shared, the existent cultural in- © 


ventory and structure cannot have been deter- 
mined solely by the impact of the same Euro- 
pean culture. 

As for flaws in the reasoning, a number may 
be pointed out by way of illustration. Malinow- 
ski (p. 5 and elsewhere) claims that “there is a 
strong but erroneous opinion in some circles 
that practical anthropology is fundamentally 
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different from theoretical or academic anthro- 
pology. The truth is that science begins with 
applications.” The interdependence of pure and 
applied science is sure, but the question of 
primacy is as fruitless as all questions of “the 
chicken or the egg” form. Kroeber’s views are 
much wiser: 


It is historically clear that a healthily successful 
development of technical and useful arts has been ` 
the soil from which alone any major growth of pure 
science has yet sprung..... But it would be a his- 
toric illusion to believe that engineering as such 
would ever have produced our physics, or medicine 
alone, our physiology... .. The applied sciences 
use the pure sciences... for practical ends, and 
hence are in one aspect thoroughly distinct from 
the pure sciences, whose objective of mere under- 
standing is per se free from practical considerations. 
That many scientists are quick to see the practical 
applications of their discoveries, and many physi- 
cians and engineers are eagerly combing the results 
of science for findings they can use, proves only the 
intimate and fruitful interrelations of two activities 
whose goals—and therefore basic methods—-are 
distinct. ; 


Malinowski’s harangues on history (chap iii. 
and passim), though saner and less patently 
foolish than some he has produced in the past, 
still rest on at least two logical confusions. 
First, he does not see that history consists in 
patterns as well as in events, and that eth- 
nologists are usually able with some accuracy 
to reconstruct the patterns of a tribe’s past even 
when they can only guess at event-history. 
Second, he fails to distinguish between a his- 
torical approach and the field or material of 
“history” in the usual academic sense. 

Some questions he raises are either de- 
signedly rhetorical or indicate that he has not 
used his analytical tools as sharply upcn Euro- 
pean cultures as upon native African cultures. 
For example, he asks: “Considering that over- 
stocking is one of the main evils, why ir.troduce 
forcible dipping against the Natives’ wishes, 
and thus double the quantity of heads of cat- 
tle?” (p. 35). This query is doubly naive. White 
owners obviously wish to be protected against 
the spread of insect pests. But the significant 
point theoretically is that Europeans are as 
much at the mercy of the compulsives of their 
culture as are natives. 

The definition of an “institution” as “a 
group of people” (p. 50) not only cutrages 
ordinary sociological usage but mixes levels of 
abstraction. “A group of people” suggests con- 
crete individuals, though it is evident later 
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(pp. 53-54, 70) that by “institution” Malinow- 
ski means, as do most social scientists, a logical 
construct. At least when he says: “A compre- 
hensive institution endures because it is or- 
ganically connected and satisfies an essential 
need of society” (p: 53); and: “Just because 
fundamental institutions in each culture corre- 

spond to fundamental needs, just because the 
“ most important institutions are universal, it is 
obvious that culture change is possible” (p. 54) 
it seems clear that Malinowski is thinking of 
patterned ways of behaving carried out by a 
group of people—not of concrete persons as 
such. But the second quotation above appears 
to be couched in social terms and to leave out 
the cultural dimension entirely. That is, granted 
that certain needs are universal and that every 
society must have some way of meeting these, 
the empirical evidence of cultural variability in 
the forms of solutions demonstrates that the 
structure (i.e., the cultural dimension) of “in- 
stitutions” is by no means identical over the 
face of the earth. 

As to the threefold synoptic charts which 
appear to rouse enthusiasm in Kaberry, the re- 
viewer cannot express even mild excitement. 
Perhaps as tools in a preliminary analysis of 
one’s data they have a certain value as a check 
upon whether one has asked of each datum if it 
applies to one of the two cultures in contact or 
to a product culture. But as printed in this book 
many entries struck the reviewer as schemati- 
cally forced or as needlessly labored statements 
of ‘the commonplace. Certainly he obtained no 
sudden illuminations. At points it seemed that 
Malinowski did not follow kis own “function- 
alism” far enough. For example, he makes no 
effort to relate the increase of witchcraft to the 
enforced disappearance of warfare (cf. chaps. 
viii and ix). 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
Harvard University 


Sampling Statistics and Applications: Funda- 
mentals of the Theory of Statistics. By JAMES 
G. Smita and AcHEson J. Duncan. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. v 
498. $4.00. . 
This book is designed as a textbook in the 

theory and application of statistics and as a 

handbook for research workers. It contains a 

good presentation of the distribution of various 
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statistics in samples and of the methods of 


drawing inferences from samples, but does not, 
as its title might imply to some, contain an 
adequate presentation of the theory and prac- 
tice of sampling from finite economic and social 
populations. 

Presented first is a very brief review of the 
definitions of elementary statistical functions. 
This is followed by a discussion of the general 
theory of frequency curves, which covers the 
binomial “distribution, the normal distribution, 
and the Pearsonian and the Gram-Charlier sys- 
tems of frequency curves. At this point, the au- 
thors go into the distribution oi sample statis- 
tics, including the discussion of sampling from 
continuous and discrete populations of one and 
several variables, thé sampling distribution of 
many important statistics, the joint distribu- 
tions of statistics, problems involving two sam- 
ples, and problems of the analysis of variance. 
The discussions of theory are accompanied 
throughout by many numerical illustrations. 
The most important of the sampling distribu- 
tions are derived; the physical and geometrical 
interpretations that accompany these mathe-- 
matical derivations should be most helpful for 
students not too facile in the use of the mathe- 
matics involved. 

Some of the discussions of sampling distribu- 
tions of statistics are presented with especial 
clarity, as, for example, the presentation of the 
limiting distribution of the binomial in chapters 
iii and iv and of the joint sampling fluctuations 
of the mean and standard deviation in chapter 
xiv. On the other hand, there are several specific 
points where further clarity of presentation is 
needed, as, for example, in some of the discus- 
sion in chapter viii on the testing of hypotheses. 

In spite of the general excellence of the book, 
the authors’ treatment of the fundamental no- 
tions of sampling as applied to finite populations 
is confusing, if not faulty. Actually, only a very 
small part of the book is devoted to this subject, 
with apparently no attempt on the part of the 
authors to deal adequately with it. However, 
from the title and some of the material pre- 
sented, readers might be entitled to assume that 
this aspect of modern sampling theory and prac- 
tice is covered. In particular, this is true of parts 
of chapter viii, entitled “A Preview of Sampling 


`” Theory,” when considered in conjunction with 


the material presented in the other chapters. 
There is no reference, however, to the principles 
that must be considered in such aspects of sam- 
ple survey design as the definition of sampling 
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units, subsampling, optimum allocation of sam- 


pling to strata, double sampling, estimation 
problems and criteria of good estimates where 
the distribution is unknown, cost functions, the 
use of varying probabilities in sample selection, 
and various other devices that have proved 
highly effective in maximizing reliability of re- 
turns and minimizing costs in sampling from 
finite economic and social populations. 

There is a discussion in chapter viii of some 


of the methods that are used to obtain random’ 


samples, both from finite and, infinite popula- 
tions. While this has a number of excellent 
features, it is confusing at some points. For ex- 
ample, the statement is made that “random 
sampling is the only method so far devised that 
permits logical inferences about a given popula- 
tion,” where the authors define random sam- 


‘pling to be a method such that all possible 
` ‘samples are drawn with equal frequency. This 


restriction is, as a matter of fact, much too 
strong; inferences about a given population can 
be made from a sample if it is known what the 


` probabilities of the inclusion of any sampling 


unit are, even if these probabilities are not 
equal. Again, in a discussion of what the authors 
have referred to as “ordinal selection” it is 


. stated that if a reporter of a college newspaper 


visits every tenth room in a dormitory, and if 
each dormitory is so arranged that each entry 
has ten rooms, it might happen that he would 
visit only a first floor room in each entry. The 
authors conclude that the preferred location of 
the rooms visited might give a definite bias to 
the sample obtained. Thus they fail to dis- 
tinguish between the concepts of bias and vari- 


ance; for (as is frequently the case in practice) ' 


if a random starting-point is used and every 
tenth room is visited thereafter, the sample will 


be unbiased, although it is true that there are - 


other means of sampling in such a situation that 
are more efficient, i.e., that will yield a smaller 
sampling variance. 

The discussion of natural selection and its 


_ assumed equivalence to random selection seems 
- to dismiss lightly many of the more serious 


problems of drawing inferences from samples. 
An error which is likely to mislead many readers 
is contained in the following quotation: “An 
organization investigating public opinion, for 
example, may send an agent to a given locality 
where the first dozen people he meets, of the 
sort whose opinion is desired, may be taken as a 
random sample of the given class of people.” 
To call such a selection “random” is certainly to 
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pervert the meaning of the word. The discussion 
of purposive selection in the chapter, on the 
other hand, and its relation to random selection, 
is well done, though brief. 

The volume is relatively free of typographic 
errors, and those that occur should not trouble 
the careful reader. For the most part the book 
can be read by persons not familiar with mathe- 
matics beyond college algebra, although facility 
in algebra and in mathematical reasoning is 
necessary. On the whole, it can be commended 
as a straightforward and useful presentation of 
what is conventionally regarded as modern sta- 
tistical theory, with numerous illustrations that 
add to the clarity of presentation. 


Morris H. HANSEN 


Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 


The People’s Choice: How the Voter Makes up 
His Mind in a Presidential Campaign. By 
Paur F. LAzARSFELD, B. BERELSON, and 
H. Gaupet. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944. Pp. v-+178. 


By repeated interviewing of the same people 
during the presidential campaign of 1940 the 
authors attempt to throw light on such matters 
as the effect of social status, party nominations, 
press and radio, family ard friends, and changes 
made during a campaign upon the vote. They 
also analyze the characteristics of the changers 
and the role of expectations. This is probably 
the most thorough study by the extensive inter- 
view method that has ever been made of a 
sample of voters during an American political 
campaign. The panel of six hundred persons was 
selected from a poll of every fourth house in 
Erie County, Ohio. Three other groups of the 
same size were selected as “control groups.” 
The results have been elaborately analyzed and _ 
presented in the form of forty-one well-planned 
charts and ten tables. 

` This is a brilliantly conceived and carefully 
executed study which makes.a notable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of political campaigns. 
The authors establish clearly such propositions 
as: (r) the less interest people have and the more 
cross-pressures to which they are subject, the 
more variable are their vote intentions; and 
(2) people who have not yet decided about their 
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vote expose tanha more to ange of 
that party for which they are predisposed by 
background. 

The authors approached their subject. from 
the standpoint of polling techniques rather than 
from the point of view of those interested i in 
electoral problems. From their presentation it is 
not clear whether they interviewed only eligible 
voters. The authors admit that at another time 


they would place more stress on the local cam- _ 


paign and the role of face-to-face contacts, and 


that they would use intensive case studies. - 


The reference to Al Smith as the only 
Catholic’ nominated for president “in recent 
years” shows a lack of knowledge of our early 
political histöry. No major party had ever nomi- 
nated a Catholic for president prior to 1928. 

Passing references are made to content 
analysis as a technique. One of the authors 
showed the reviewer a monograph on this sub- 
ject which used the materials of the survey. It 
is unfortunate that the volume did not contait 
some of these very valuable data. 

The usefulness of the volume would Th 
been enhanced by a summary of conclusions and 
an index. 

f moan L. GOSNELL 


Bethesda, Maryland 


Systematic Politics. By CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. x1v-+349. $3-75. 

In this book one of the leading American 
political scientists deals comprehensively with 
the fundamental principles of government, its 
rules, ends, tools, organs, and types. Long years 
of study and teaching and many practical ex- 


periences in the political field on all levels— - 


from the Chicago ward to representation abroad 

—have enabled Merriam to show, against the 

historical background, how principles of govern- 

. ment work out in the domestic and internation- 
al field. It is-a book written with great serenity 
and in a deeply hopeful spirit. The history of 
politics may be viewed as-a “dismal and repul- 

' sive trail of blood and slime and dirt’”—Mer- 
riam sees all that—but at the same time he 
notices the growth of liberty, “the gleam of the 
wings of human personality emerging from its 
chrysalis, ” a rising scale of human values in a 
regime of social justice, and finally a new world- 
wide commonwealth, “a temple of our common 
justice.” 


Mining Gom the historical background and 
political behavior to the future of government, 
Merriam unfolds a program with which no man 
of good will will disagree. He sees “a jural order 
of the world” emerging, an organization of the 
society of states with a common: method of en- 
forcing the world’s ideas of basic justice. In the 
political as well as in the economic field au- 
thority must be recognized as essentially trus- 


teeship rather than ownership. Reason and sci- 


ence, not traditions, must shape social relations. 


There can be little doubt that, when education 
and medicine do their perfect work and produce 


stablized personalities of a balanced type, the task ` 


of governance will be far lighter than it has been 
traditionally in the history of mankind. Much of 
the political sorrow of the world is caused by frus- 
trated personalities, by maladjusted rebels and 
reactionaries, by those whöse intelligence and emo- 
tions were not trained to getalong with each other.... 
May there not come a time when the conclusions of 
specialists regarding social behavior will be so 


authentic and indisputable, and so widely sought for ` 
and followed, that formalized consent would fade , 


into the background and eventually disappear from 
the scene entirely? If the wise ones know what to 
do, why not let them rule? 


It may seem a far road to the realization of 
this new Platonic vision. There seems little in 
the world at present to encourage us in such 
hopes. To find Merriam standing by what seems 


Utopia and feeling more certain of it than of any‘ 


other point in his discussion is both comforting 
and gratifying. In the democratic framework of 
the present time a hopeful type of leadership is 
emerging—men after the model of Lincoln, 
Lloyd George, Beneš, Masaryk, Roosevelt, and 
Churchill. Merriam sees thousands of men like 
them serving in thousands of governments, pri- 
vate and public alike. In the development of 
intelligent government faith in the future, in- 
corporation of older value systems in the new 


` system, co-operation rather than coercion, and 


emphasis on the creative role of political as- 
sociation will be guiding principles. Govern- 
ment is not, as Marx believed, inherently 
repression; it may be as concerned with the 
release of the individual as with his restriction; 
authority may protect privacy as well as the 
public. Authority has its creative and construc- 
tive aspects; it may be not only henchman and 
taskmaster but teacher and physician. Thus the 


art and science of politics is imbedded in a . 


philosophy of history according to which the 
whole life-process is one of creative evolution in 
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which the human species rises from darkness to 
light, from slavery to freedom, from drift to 
mastery. 

Hans Koun 
Smith College i 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society. By 
ABRAM KARDINER with the collaboration of 
RALPH Linton, Cora Du Bots, and JAMES 
West. New York: Columbia, University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xxiv-+-475. 


Combining the methods of psychology of 
‚depth with findings of modern anthropology, 

this book approaches the problems of the inter- 
dependence between personality, society, and 
culture. It is centered around the concept of the 
“basic personality type” as conditioned in dif- 
ferent cultures. The author accepts the funda- 
mental postulate of psychoanalysis according to 
which the early experiences of life in the frame- 
work of family relations exert the deepest and 
most lasting influence upon the structure and 
‚dynamics of personality. He departs, however, 
from the original silent assumption of the 
psychoanalytical theory that the basic family 
constellations are more or less identical in all 
cultures. Kardiner incorporates in his theoreti- 
cal scheme the findings of modern anthro- 
pology, which show that the care and rearing of 
children, since it differs from one society to 
another, results in the formation of different 
“basic personality types.” 

More specifically the problem is this: How do 
different patterns of child care condition the de- 
velopment of different types of personality; and 
how, in turn, do these different personality types 
react upon the pattern of'social institutions in 
various societies? 

The most important social situations which 
influence the formation of personality are called 
“key integrational systems.” Every basic per- 
sonality type develops its specific irrational 
“projective systems” (ideologies, folklore, re- 
ligion) and its specific, more or less rational, 
“reality systems” which, in contrast to the pro- 
jective systems; are empirically derived and 
altered by scientific methods. 

The author applies and tests his methods in 
interpreting the Comanche culture; the Alorese 
culture; the culture of Plainville, a small town 
in the central part of the United States; and in 
discussing the manifestations of the basic per- 
sonality type in the history of the Western 

-world. - 
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An attempt to elucidate problems which are 
of such vital importance for psychology, so- 
ciology, and anthropology is always welcome. 
Unfortunately, there are certain elements in 


_ Kardiner’s book which are disappointing. The 


presentation is vague and monotonous and 
somehow fails to supply a really illuminating 
penetration of the material discussed. The com- 
plicated interdependence between personality 
type and the pattern of social institutions is not 
adequately clarified. One might also wonder 
whether the analysis would not have benefited 
if Kardiner had not restricted his methods to 
psychoanalytical interpretations and anthro- 
pological findings. Why-ignore the very im- 
portant and penetrating contributions of mod- ` 
ern sociologists dealing with the origin, struc- 
ture, and function of ideologies in social life? 
Why neglect the equally important contribu- 
tions of psychologists (and historians) concern- 
ing the relations between personality types, on 
the one hand, and culture and Weltanschau- 
ung, on the other? This reviewer cannot help 
feeling that the work of Kardiner; in spite of its 
value and importance, does not constitute so 
great a scientific advancement as the sociologi- 
cal and psychological contributions. 


Gustav ICHHEISER 
Talladega College 


A Social History of the American Family from 
Colonial Times to the Present, Vol. I: Colonial 
Period; Vol. II: From Independence through 
the Civil War; Vol. III: Since the Civil War. 
By ARTHUR W. CarHoun. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1945. Pp. ii+348; ti+-390; 
ii-+411. $7.50. 


The reprinting of Calhoun’s A Social History 
of the American Family comes at an opportune 
moment. As we attempt to solve problems cre- 
ated or aggravated by the war, it is essential 
that a large number of persons know something 
of the trends, the events, and the conditions 
which produced our type of family; and the re- 
viewer knows of no work but Calhoun’s which 
discusses them systematically and in detail. 

The original publication in three volumes 
(1916) is reprinted in full but is conveniently 
bound in one volume. In the Preface Calhoun 
himself gives an excellent brief review of the 
contents of each of the volumes: 

The first volume of the series covers the colonial 
period and sets forth the germination of the Ameri- 
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can family as a product of European folkways, of 
the economic transition to modern capitalism, and 
of the distinctive environment of a virgin conti- 


Im the second volume, the period from Inde- 


pendence through the Civil War is covered under five’ 


main heads: the influence of pioneering and the 
frontier, the rise of urban industrialism, the growth 
of luxury and extravagance, the culmination of the 
regime of slavery, and the consequences of the Civil 


The third volume analyzes the factors that have 
consummated the revolution of the family during 
the past fifty years. Stress is leid on the advance of 
industrialism, urban concentration, the growth of 
the larger capitalism,.the immigrant invasion, the 
passing of the frontier, the intensification of the 
struggle for the standard of living, the movements 
or rebellion and revolution represented by such 
manifestations as feminism and socialism, the de- 
velopment of volitional control of family evolution, 
and the outlook for a democrztic future. 


Topics of especial interest to Calhoun in all 
. three volumes are: regional differences in family 
development; the changing status of women; 
the emancipation of children from authoritarian 
control; Negro family life; family morality. As 
the author himself remarks, allowance for the 
economic interpretation is made with “studied 
avoidance of fantastic exaggeration.” 

The method is essentially historical and as 
such is not open to the objections one might 
raise were there greater theoretical pretensions. 
Great use is made of quotations from writings 
of foreign travelers such as De Toqueville, from 
writings and statements of Americans of both 
sexes and in all walks of life, and from news- 


papers and magazines. Many of the quotations - 


are intensely interesting in themselves, and the 
titles provide rich bibliographical material for 
students interested in the many phases of 
American family history. 

‚In his own use of the material Calhoun shows 
great objectivity. Frequently quotations flatly 
contradict each other, yet no attempt is made to 
reconcile statements or read into them a con- 
sistency which, in fact, did not exist. On the 
contrary, Calhoun shows himself to be clearly 
aware of the confusion and inconsistency in the 
development of American family patterns. 
Neither in his method nor in his analyses does 
he seek logically satisfying “evolutionary de- 
velopments” or simple cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships. Although his method is not strictly 
“scientific,” his work is, ir. the opinion of the 
reviewer, far more “scientific” than many a 
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later volume on the American family written in 
the name of “science.” 

It is impossible, in a short review, to analyze 
all the subjects treated by Calhoun. Two only 
are selected for special comment: the American 
family type and the role of women in the Ameri- 
can family. 

Much paper and ink have been used in recent 
years to show that the American family of today 
is a degenerate and disorganized relict of a once 
firm and solid patriarchal family. Calhoun him- 
self uses the term “patriarchal” at times, but all 
that he has written demonstrates that the 
American family was never truly patriarchal. 
Individualistic and economically ambitious 
Americans once had need of a strongly unified 
family because there were no other units to 
satisfy essential needs. It was, in fact, the ex- 
pected thing for the widows and widowers of 
Colonial America to remarry within a few 
months. Individuals could not easily ‘survive 
outside the family. But if this fact establishes 
the importance of family solidarity, it also 
shows that the American family, except for cer- 
tain periods and in certain localities, never em- 
phasized the “generational axis.” 

Pride in family has often been strong (in part 
because the family system was itself weak); 
family ties have often constituted an important 
factor in politics and business. The family unit 
also accepted responsibility for “poor and in- 
capacitated members” so long as it remained 
the “microcosm of the States,” but all efforts to 
establish familism as it has been known in 
Europe or other parts of the world failed. 

The conditions responsible for this failure— 
if one wishes to condemn it as such—were 


many. Among them were “a sparse population 


in a limitless land,” heterodoxy of religion, 
heterogeneity of population, and a growing in- 
dustrialism and constant mobility. Of still 
greater significance were the ideological tenets 


which taught individuals to be self-reliant “‘iso- - 


lates” and presented them with material suc- 
cess as life’s most urgent goal. America’s early 
individualism was “family individualism,” but 
trends once begun are not easily stayed; and, 
when external conditions fostered the process of 
individuation within the family, family soli- 
darity was no longer either a fact or a necessity. 
We might almost ask if family solidarity in the 
United States was ever anything more than a 
temporary expedient—a transitional phenome- 
non which served a newly rising culture in its 
period of exploration and rapid development. 
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From the facts presented F Calhoun it seems 
necessary to conclude that the isolated and 
. somewhat loosely organized family unit com- 
posed of husband, wife, and children—children 
who are expected to establish new isolated units 
upon their maturity—was inevitable from the 
beginning of American history. 

Calhoun himself did not view with alarm the 
decrease in emphasis upon family ties. On the 
contrary, he stressed the necessity of the 
change. In Volume III, in which heedeals with 
` circumstances leading to the change, he gives 
answer, to those of his time who were deploring 
it: 

Those persons that. experience alarm at the 
thought of intrinsic changes in family institutions 
should remember that in the light of social evolution, 
nothing is right or valuable in itself; nothing pos- 
sesses intrinsic validity. The only standard of 
legitimate approbation is the standard formed by 
considerations of what is socially fit at ‘the time in 
question. 


By “socially fit at the time in question” Cal- 
houn most certainly means institutions which 
are expressions of the values people live by and 
which are congruent with other coexisting insti- 
tutions. The American family of today— 
whether we approve it or not—does express 
American values, and those who complain of its 
deficiencies must first seek for the disease germs 
in the value system. They should also inquire of 
themselves whether they would be willing wit- 

‘nesses to the disappearance of the countless 
other expressions of those values which could 
not continue to exist were we to re-create the 
family solidarity of the past. 

There is, indeed, ground for the argument 
that a sentimental reluctance to abandon our 
former familistic attitudes is one cause for the 
confusion in the feminine role in American cul- 
ture. Others are found in the conflicts between 
the many different conditions and trends which 
‘have gone into its making. Calhoun is at his best 
in his handling of the tangled threads in which 
women of today are trying to find some sem- 
blance of orderly pattern. Many of those who 
have treated the subject of the changing status 
of women have dealt with it as a progressive 
evolution with a happy ending. Calhoun’s anal- 
ysis does nothing else if it does not destroy this 
illusion. Although he wrote too early to include 
the “glamour girl” aspect of the feminine role, 
he ignores little else which must be given con- 
sideration if we are to understand woman’s 
place in American culture. His treatment of 
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Colonial lave and practices as they affected the 


status of women is excellent. The effects upon `` 
. it of frontier life, of rapid industrial develop- 


ment, of the increasing emphasis upon ton- 
spicuous consumption, and of a growing interest . 
in democratic education are as brilliantly 
handled. He also gives considerable space to’ ` 
discussion of- the women’s-rights movement 

and thé development of women’s clubs. The. 
influence of nineteenth-century romanticism . 
upon the feminine role has its share of ettention. 

Those conditions in the South—both before and 

after the Civil War—which have contributed 

to: the present patterns are described and 

analyzed in great detail. Even the métriarchal 

tendencies of the modern suburb receives men- 

tion, a fact that is surprising, since suburban 

life was not yet well developed when Calhoun 

wrote. 

In discussing all these conditions and trends, 
Calhoun does not try to trace a history of 
gradually improving status. Instead he demon- 
strates that each trend, each development, has 
both retarded and facilitated the growth of 
equality between the sexes. Although far from 
pessimistic, he leaves us with clear impressions 
of the modern woman’s dilemma, which is that 
women—now the possesscrs of full political and 
other rights and even educated acccrding to 
masculine patterns—are still denied full scope 


- for those creative activities which carry prestige 


value in the United States. 

‘The only serious criticism which can properly 
be made of Calhoun’s historical treatment of the 
feminine role is that he gives too little attention 
to class differences. Regional differences he 
makes very clear, but the distinctions between 
what is or. has been expected of lower-class, 
middle-class, and upper-class women are some- 
times blurred. His wishful thinking and his hope 
for a classless society apparently blinded him to 
the crystallization of differentiated class pat- 
terns of feminine roles. 


FLORENCE Rockwoop KLUCKHOHN 
Wellesley College 


The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups. 
By W. Lrovp WARNER and Leo SROLE. 
(“Yankee City Series,” Vol. II.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. v+ 
318. $4.00, 

In the first two volumes of the “Yankee 

City Series,” Professor Warner and his aids 
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contributed a new slant on the social structure 
of American communities. They have docu- 
mented clearly, for the first time, the orienta- 
tion of class in the natural structure of the com- 
munity. Their most illuminating concepts have 
dealt with informal associations in American 
society. This phase of social relationships has 
been indicated for many years in the stereo- 
typed question: “What is the Constitution 
among friends?” 

The documentation of this third volume in- 
cludes a number of personal case histories which 
reveal the prerogatives of the. various classes. 
One might wish that such data had constituted 
a much larger proportion of Volume III. These 
case histories and complementary methods of 
documentation constitute a high point in the 
study of informal social relationships which is of 


‘prime interest to sociologists and anthro- 


pologists. 

Warner and his associates have made a re- 
markable contribution to our understanding of 
community structure, race relations, and class 
behavior. The reading of the “Yankee City 
Series” and other volumes which this group has 
published might well be a “must” for all social 


` scientists. The volumes are nonideological in 


tone and refreshingly scientific in method. 


C. A. Dawson 
McGill University 


Adult Adjustment of Foster Children of Alcoholic 
and Psychotic Parentage and the Influence of 
the Foster Home. By ANN Ror and BARBARA 
Burks. New Haven: Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp. viii+164. 
$2.00. 


This is a study of adult adjustments of indi- 
viduals who have lived, first, in the homes of 
their biological parents and then in foster-homes. 
The biological parents were alcoholic, psychotic, 
alcoholic-psychotic, or normal. The research 
was done through case readings, interviews, and 
interview schedules. 

This study should attract a great deal of 
attention, not alone for the research standards 
but also because the findings are so different 
from the beliefs of students of social control. 
Those with alcoholic-psychotic parents were 
placed in less favorable foster-homes; but their 
adult adjustments were nct distinctly inferior 
to those in better foster-homes who had more or 
legs normal biological parents. This helps to put 
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the matter of heredity in a new perspective. 
None of the children of alcoholics were found to 
be alcoholics. There is, however, no explanation 
for these favorable adjustments. 

The weakness of the study lies in the fact 
that the modern conception of heredity, from 
the standpoint of human nature and social ad- 
justments, has not been presented. One no 
longer talks of the “nonhereditary character” 
in aberrant or normal behavior. Environment 
cannot bé used without the use of heredity. 
Both are abstractions, apart from each other. 
So far as human nature is concerned, heredity is 
pluripotential and can play only an interacting 
role; this is true also of environment, but both 
are always effective. The newborn is always a 
potential normal or abnormal person. This shifts 
attention to the unique experience of the person - 
in the use of both heredity and environment. 

The Appendix includes an outline for the 
study of parents, interview schedules, and a 
rating scale for interviews. There is a short 
bibliography. The chapter on “The Sibling 
Study,” in collaboration with Bela Mittelmann, 
M.D., includes brief case histories of families. 


L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Alcohol, Science and Society. By E. M. JEL- 
LINEK and OTHERS. New Haven: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp. ü-+ 
473. $5.00. 

This book—the work of twenty-four spe- 
cialists—recognizes two important facts. First, 
the problem of ‘alcoholism is viewed as lying 
between the sciences demanding the co-opera- 
tive research of social and biological scientists 
for its understanding and explanation. Second, 
the alcoholic is regarded as a social-organic- 
mental unity who must be studied as a func- 
tioning totality and treated from that stand- 
point. The integrated research in this book in- 
cludes twenty-nine lectures given at the Yale 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies. The value of 
the book would have been increased if there had 
been a chapter on the character of man as a 
social-organic-mental unity so that the im- 
portance of co-operative research could be seen. 

This study includes most of the contem- 
porary ideas concerning the alcoholic and alco- 
holism. The alcoholic problem is discussed first 
of all. Then the physiological aspects are con- 
sidered in five lectures. Three lectures, one on 
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the “Drinking Mores of Social Classes” and 
two on heredity, precede the lectures on the 
social-and personality factors. Theories of alco- 
holic personality and alcohol in primitive and 
complex societies set the stage for a considera- 
tion of the economic, sociological, political, and 
legal phases of the problem. There is a lecture 
on the penal handling of inebriates. Methods of 
treatment are considered, with a final lecture by 
the cofounder of Alcoholics Anonymous. The 
philosophy of the temperance movement and an 
analysis of wet and dry propaganda round out 
the book. 

The sociologist will find all these lectures 
valuable. Those most important for course ma- 
terials are the following chapters: “Drinking 
Mores of Social Classes,” “Theories of the 
Alcoholic Personality,” “Alcohol and Aggres- 
sion,” “The Function of Alcohol and Complex 
Society,” “Excessive Drinking and the Fam- 
ily,” “Alcohol and Pauperism,” “The Churches 
and Alcohol,” “Penal Handling of Inebriates,” 
. and “Social Case Work with Inebriates.” 
These chapters have their real meaning, how- 
ever, when viewed in terms of all the lectures. 
The lecture by Selden D. Bacon on “Excessive 
Drinking and the Institution of the Family” is 
especially good, since it shows how the person 
who is likely to be an alcoholic is produced. 

- A book of this type should have an index, 


L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College , 


The Russia I Believe In: The Memoirs of Samuel 
N. Harper, 1902-1941. Edited by Pau V. 
HARPER with the assistance of RONALD 
Txompson. Chicago: University of Chicago 

- Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+-279. $3.50. 

It was a happy thought to gather the letters 
and notes of the late Professor Harper of the 
University of Chicago into this compact vol- 
ume. The sociologist will be less interested in 
information about Russia than in insight into 
the formation and working conditions of an 
American scholar who opened up a new field. 
Harper, reared in the dynamic and scholarly 
home of the first president of the University of 
Chicago, was subsidized by Charles Crane, a 
Chicago businessman of lively political sensitiv- 
ity who saw the growing weight of Russia in 
world affairs. i 

Harper’s technical preparation for his career 
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was in many ways defective, since ha had an 
altogether inadequate command of philosophi- 
cal and scientific theory and method. He was, in 
this respect, far below the level of such a Con- 
tinental scholar as his esteemed friend, Presi- 
dent Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. But there 
were certain at least partial compensations for 
his limitations. Harper had no ax to grind, and, 
no matter how impressionable he might be, 
there was always deep rezard for the ultimate 
verdict of history. He and Professor Bernard 
Pares developed an exceedingly effective meth- 
od of working together. 

Thus we shared interviews which we had held 
separately, and often arranged to interview a Rus- 
sian leader together. When we used this second 
method, one of us asked questions, always according 
to a previously prepared outline, and the other 
listened or, when advisable, took notes. Important 
interviews were immediately written up in duplicate 
by the person who listened. Later, Parzs and I 
traveled together to provincial towns, to estates of 
friends, and to peasant villages [p. 37]. 


Those of us who knew “Sam,” as everyone 
called him, were continually amazed at his in- 
defatigable energy in getting out among the 
people of his chosen country and in his success 
in getting on a warm human basis with persons 
of every status in society. His very “fussiness” 
(which came from his overconscientious char- 
acter) was endearing and his generosity was 
legendary. Gradually he clarified his conception 
of the proper working relation between an 
“expert” and a “politician” (a policy deter- 
miner) (p. 131). Often called upon for advice, 
Harper was genuinely concerned to keep his 
scholarly role. 
Haron D. LASSWELL 
Washington, D.C. - 


Man, Morals and Society. By J. C. FLUGEL. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1945. Pp. v-+328. $4.50. 

Observing that we are very far from solving 
the greatest problems of civilization and that a 
dissatisfaction with contemporary moral no- 
tions prevails, Flugel states that it is time to 
review recent developments in psychoanalysis 
with a view to noting their implications for a 
revision of ethical thought. 

As might be expected, the author promptly 
settles down to a discussion of the super-ego and 
the ego-ideal. In consonance with his position 
that the super-ego is endowed with aggression 
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the author then devotes chapters to “SNemesism”’ 
(aggression directed against the self), “Ag- 
gression and Sado-masochism,” and “The In- 
fantile Origins of Aggression and the Super- 
ego.” These chapters and some of the others 
‘contain frequent references to such nonpsycho- 
analytic writers as James, Baldwin, and Mc- 
Dougall. Aggression, according to Flugel, is a 
ubiquitous element in the super-ego because of 
the inevitability of the child’s frustration by his 
parents. On this point he is critical of Karen 
Horney, who, he holds, seems “to underestimate 
the strength of the evidence which points to an 
intimate fusion of at least a certain amount of 
aggression with the super-ego” (p. 48). The 
chapter on “Aggression and Sado-masochism”’ 
emphasizes Freud’s discovery of the aggressive 
element in morals. 

Taboo is the social equivalent of the indi- 
vidual super-ego in three ways: it is the basic 
factor in moral control; it is primitive and 
archaic; it is intuitive, divorced from reason, 
and orectic (i.e., characterized by the feeling, 
striving, and wishing aspects of the mind). 
Moreover, individual neurosis in general and 
obsessional neurosis in particular are among the 
equivalents of taboo in our society, ‘for repres- 
sion of desire is an essential factor in neurosis, 
and with us individual repression has largely 
taken over the role played by taboo in primitive 
cultures” (p. 133). 

In seeming contradiction to the conception 
of the infantilism of the super-ego is the conten- 
tion that the “super-ego is required to undergo 
changes which result in a weakening in the 
power of at any rate its deeper layers” (p. 176). 
Apparently, the super-ego is constantly dis- 
posed to new projections in a search for “fresh 
super-ego representatives in the outside world” 
(p. 175). - 

From his consideration of the character of 
the super-ego Flugel concludes that “much of 
[man’s] morality is crude and primitive, ill 
adapted to reality, and often at variance both 
with his intellect and with kis higher conscious 
aspirations” (p. 241). Psychoanalysis may in- 
fluence moral goals, presumably for the better, 
since “the aim of psychoanalysis is indeed to 
enlarge the sphere of conscious influence by 
making us aware of mental operations that were 
previously beyond our knowledge and control” 
(p. 241). Immediately following this, Flugel 
seems to inyoke a conception of inevitable 
progress by noting “eight general tendencies in 
the psychology of moral progress.” Holding 
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that this line of thought is consistent with the 
writing of Herbert Spencer and C. H. Wadding- 
ton, he ‘classifies his progressive moral tenden- ~ 
cies as follows: (1) from egocentricity to so- 
ciality; (2) from unconscious to conscious; (3) 
from autism to realism; (4) from moral inhibi- ` 
tion to spontaneous “goodness”; (5) from ag- 
gression to tolerance and love; (6) from fear to 
security; (7) from heteronomy to autonomy; 
and (8) from orectic (moral) judgment to cog- 
nitive (psychological) judgment (the quotations 
and parenthetical explanations are Flugel’s). 

Flugel’s conclusion regarding the super-ego is 
that it “is clearly unsuited to serve .... as the 
supreme court of moral appeal.... we must 
seek the ultimate solution of conflict at the 
higher level of reason” (p. 260). ` 

In the last three chapters Flugel endeavors 
to'put his formulations to the test by interpret- 
ing and illuminating religion, conservatism and 
radicalism, and war and peace. To the reviewer 
this was a downhill ride. The correspondence 
between the father-figures of the various deities 
and the super-ego has been frequently noted. 
The conservative attitude toward property is 
interpreted in terms of early feeding habits, the 
equation money = feces, and the correspondence 
of the fear of loss of money to the castration 
complex. 

The final chapter points out that war offers 
the attractions of adventure, social unity, free- 
dom from individual worries and restriction, 
and outlet for aggression. To foster peace we 
should be concerned with the welfare of the in- 
dividual rather than with that of the state; we 
should develop loyalty to a world organization 
and reduce national loyalty; we should learn to 
co-operate; we should re-educate ourselves; we 
should have full employment and job interest; 
and we should view progress as the all-embrac- 
ing human goal. In view of the unnovel char- 
acter of these journalistic panaceas it is dif- 
ficult to see what new knowledge has been 
brought to bear on our quest for peace by means 
of the extended excursion through the super- 
ego. 

The value of this work lies in its well- 
rounded and up-to-date discussion of the 
super-ego. It is interesting as an evidence of 
intellectual milling oriented to the solving of 
mankind’s great problems. The answers are 
unfortunately banal, and statements. of imple- 
mentation are absent. 

Rozert F. WINCH 
University of Chicago 
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"A Daughter of Han: The Autobiography of a 
Chinese Working. Woman. By IDA PRUITT. 
From the story told her by Nine 'LAo T’ar 
Tar. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945. Pp. viii-+-249. Price $2.75. 

This is surely the warmest, most human 


document that has ever come out of China. The . 
“life-story of Ning Lao T’ai T’ai, now eighty 


years old, may, in its directness and simplicity, 
be compared with Josef Roth’s Job. - 
The author, like Ning Lao T'ai’ T’ai, was 
born in P’englai, on the Yellow Sea. Ida Pruitt 
went to school in’ the United States, was in 


_ charge of social work at Peiping Union Medical 


College, left China in 1938; and is now executive 
secretary of the American Committee in Aid of 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. Ning Lao 


"Tai T’ai breakfasted with her in P’englai three 


times a week for two years and told her story. 


. Miss Pruitt simply wrote it down. She must 


have been conscious of matters of form and 
phrasing, but it is as if the book were utterly 
rartless and the reviewing of it a comment on 
- the life it relates. 

This is not the story of a peasant or of a 
noble lady but of a woman of the town. When 
she was born, her father had already dissipated 
his patrimony and sunk from the lot of a 
„scholar to that of an opium-ruined bread- 


` peddler. At the age of thirteen, by Western. 


‘reckoning, this fifth child of reduced gentlefolk 


' was married to a man of twenty-nine, an opium 


sot. Everything they had, even her bridal hair- 
pins, he stole and’sold to get money for-opium. 
Ning Lao T’ai T’ai’s story reminds one of our 
old-fashioned tales of the sorrows of the 
drunkard’s wife—with a Chinese touch: when 
all else was gone he sold a child. co 
Near starvation, Ning Lao T’ai T’ai even- 
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‘tually left her uti ard supportéd herself 


and her small daughter by beggary. A beggar is 
not hampered by “face”: she roved the city,’ 
saw and heard everything, knew the people and 
the life of the place as no secluded, comfortable 
wife.ever could. She quoted an old Chinese 
proverb: “Two years of begging and one will - 
net change places with the district magistrate.” 
Her tale.rambles on, stuffed with digressions 
and incidental comments on the fate and 
fortunes of the great and the lowly; of concu- . 
bines tormented to suicide by jealous wives; of 
supernatural interventions and the cost of. 
violating custom; of murder, infidelity, pesti- j 
lence, fire, and sword. She became a servant in 
the household of Chinese Mohammedans, who 
sat down two hundred strong to a meal. She’ 
accompanied a bride to Manchuria and saw’ 
something of the Boxer uprising. Like working > 
women everywhere, she wrestled endlessly and 
never quite successfully with the problem of 
what to do with her child while working. 

Her story reminds one of the tales of 


matriarchal Negro mothers who are so often the 


sole support of the family, but again with a 
Chinese difference: Ning Lao T’ai T’ai always 
regarded herself as a part of her husband’s clan, 
answerable to his ancestors. In middle life she 
took back her husband and bore a son at last. 
Soon after, her husband died. “But I ‘did not 
miss him. I had my son..... My house was 
established.” The story ends in 1938, when 
Ning Lao T’ai T’ai was philosophically awaiting 
the Japanese yoke: “No one can escape his 
fate.” Perhaps she is still alive. The report of . 
her life and labors has the lasting symbolic. 
quality of literature. l 


X HELEN MacGiLt Hucses— 
Chicago, Illinois at 
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